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CHAP.  I. 

St.  Mary -'borne. — ^Tke  ancient  Village  of  Tvlome.'^ClUy 
Omduits  and  Banqueting'hoxise.'''-^maryb(me  Gardens 
and  Park.^-^  Oxford'Street. — Portfnan''Sq7iare.'—'Man'' 
Chester  square.^'Stratfordflace.-'^xJord  Ckapel.-^Cay 
vendish'Square.'^Porilana'plaee.'^PorttdMd  CkapeU — 
Middlesex  HosfiUd.'-^'Si.  Giles,  in  the  Fields. — Ljn-^ 
caln'S'bm^Piilds.-^St*  George,  Bloam$bury.rr-^edfi)rd' 
Sqmure^-^Britisk  Museum.'^BU^otMhury -square. ^^Rus- 
seJ^square^ — Tavisiock'-square. 

1  il£  several  parishes  which  coostitute  the  suburbs 
of  thW  gieat  ODetropoliSi  having  no  common  gover^- 
meM,  iQ%y  he  considered  hs  w  many  distiqct  vil- 
lages, and  must  be  treated  of  separately.    Ip  order 
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to  do  this  in  the  most  connected  manner,  we  shall 
begin  with  the  parish  of  St  Maiybome,  at  the  west- 
era  extremity,  and  speak  of  them  in  succession,  un- 
til the  circuit  is  completed. 

The  parish  of  St.  Maryborne,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
styled,  Mary-la-bonne,  and  Marybone,  owes  its  rise  to 
the  decay  of  the  village  of  Tybome,  and  is  situated 
in  the  hundred  of  C^ulston,  and  liberty  of  Fins- 
bury. 

The  village  of  Tyborne  appears  to  have  been  nearly 
where  the  north-west  part  of  Oxford-street  now  is ; 
Marybone  court-house  being  supposed,  from  the 
number  of  human  bones  dug  up  there,  in  1739)  to 
stand  upon  the  site  qf  the  old  church  and  cemetery 
belonging  to  it.  This  church,  which  was^  dedicated 
to  John  the  Evangelist,  being  left  alone  by  the  high-. 
way  side,  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  vil* 
lage,was  robbed  of  its  books,  vestments,  oells,  images, 
and  other  decorations;  wherefore,  the  parishioners 
petitioned  the  Bishop  of  London  for  leave  to  take 
down  their  old  church,  and  erect  a  new  one  else- 
where ;  which  being  readily  granted,  they,  in  the 
year  1400,  built  a  church,  where  th^y  had  for  some 
time  had  a  chapel,  and  the  structure  being  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  received  the  additional  epithet 
of  iome,  or  bourn^  from  the  neighbouring  brook. 

This  brook  was  called  Tyborne,  and  gave  name  to 
the  village  which  stood  on  its  banks,  and  was  of  great 
antiquity;  for  it  is  mentioned,  in  Doomsday-book, 
as  a  manor  at  that  time  belonging  to  the  abbess  and 
nuns  of  Barking,  in  the  county  of  Essex ;  and  in  the 
decretal  sentence  of  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  great  controversy  between  Eustace,  Bi» 
shop  of  London,  and  William,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
in  the  year  1223,  this  rivulet  is  expressly  called 

Tyburn. 

There 
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Th^ie  was  formeriy  a  bridge  over  this  rivulet,  in 
Oxibrd*ioad,  and  at  &e  east  end  of  it  stood  the  lord 
mayor's  banqueting-house,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  citizens  of  London  had  nine  conduits,  that 
were  erected  about  the  year  1 238,  for  supplying  the 
city  with  water ;  but,  having  been  since  better  sup-^ 
plied  from  the  New  River,  the  citizens,  in  the  year 
1703^  let  the  water  of  these  conduits  on  lease,  for 
seven  hundred  poun^  per  annum. 

While  the  water.for  the  use  of  the  city  was  derived 
fiom  these  conduits,  it  was  usual  for  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen,  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  their 
ladies  in  wi^gons,  to  ride  thither,  occasionsuly,  to 
view  them ;  after  which  they  were  entertained  at  the 
banqueting  house.  Stow  gives  tlie  following  ac- 
count of  one  of  these  visifations,  on  th«  18th  of  Sep« 
tember,  1562.  "  The  lord  mayor  (Harper),  alder- 
men, and  many  worshipful  persons,  and  divers  of  the. 
masters  and  wardens  of  tbe  twelve  companies,  rid  to 
the  conduit  heads,  for  to  see  them,  after  the  old  cus- 
tom :  and  afor^  dinner,  they  hunted  the  hare,  and 
killed  ber^  and  thence  to  dinner  at  the  head  of  the 
conduit.  There  was  a  ^ood  number,  entertained 
with  good  cheer  by  the  chamberlain.  And  after 
dinner  they  went  to  hunting  the  fox.  There  was  a 
grMt  cry  for  a  mile;  and  at  length  the  hounds  killed  « 
him,  at  the  end  of  St.  Giles's.  Great  hallowing  at 
his  death,  and  blowing  of  homes.  And  thence  the 
kffd  maior,  with  all  his  company,  rode  through  Lon- 
don, to  his  place  in  Luipbard-street."  This  banquet- 
ii^-house,  under  which  were  two  cisterns  for  tbe 
reception  of  the  water  of  the  conduits,  having  been 
many  years  n^Iected  by  the  citizens,  was,  in  tbe 
year  1737)  taken  down,  and  the  cisterns  arched 
over. 

The  old  church,  which  was  a  veiy  mean  edifice, 
was  pulled  down,  and  the  present  edifice  erected,  in 

174K 
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1741.  It  m  a  plaiffi  Itfick  buikting,  on  each  side  of 
which  is  n  series  of  smali  arched  windows ;  and  the 
only  omatnents  belonghig  to  it,  are  a  tase  at  each 
comer,  and  a  turret  at  the  west  end. 

The  church  of  Ty borne  appears  to  have  been  an^ 
ciently  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Plrior  and  Con-* 
vent  of  St»  Lawrence  de  Blackmore,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  who  converted  it  into  a  curacy;  the  advow^ 
son  of  which  continued  in  them  till  the  dissolution 
of  their  priory.  In  the  year  1^53,  Edward  VI. 
granted  it  to  Thomas  Reve,  to  be  held  in  soccage  of 
the  aianor  of  lEast  Greenwich ;  since  which  it  has 
conie  into  the  possession  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford ;  in 
whose  hands  it  still  remains. 

At  a  short  distance  ftom  the  church,  in  the  New 
Road,  is  the  workhouse  f&r  this  parish^  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  commodious  e^ablishments 
x>f  that  description,  in  or  near  the  metropolis.  It 
was  erected  in  the  year  1775,  and,  with  the  infirmary 
adjoiniifg,  is  fitted  up  with  evety  convenience  which 
philanthropy  could  surest,  for  the  comfort  of  those 
whose  age  or  infirmities  compels  them  to  seek  such 
an  asylum. 

To  the  east  of  the  church  was  a  place  of  public  en- 
tertainment, nearly  upon  the  plan  of  Vatixhall,  called 
Marybone-gardens,  where  were  nightly  performanoes 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  frequently  terfni-^ 
nated  with  a  display  of  fireworks.  While  the  gar^ 
dens  were  open  to  the  fields,  no  danger  ^as  appre- 
bended  from  these  amusements ;  but  when  the  popu* 
lation  of  the  neighbourhood  increased,  much  uneasi- 
ness arose  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  lest  some 
accident  should  be  occasioned  by  them;  which  pro- 
duced frequent  complaints  to  the  magistrates,  and, 
at  length,  about  the  year  1773j  they  were  suppressed. 
The  Mte  of  them  is  now  covered  with  several  good 
streets. 

From 
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From  the  name  of  Bowling-green-alley,  still  given 
to  the  street  which  formed  their  southern  boundarv, 
this  was  probably  the  place  alluded  to  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  in  this  line : 

**  Some  dukes  at  Marybone  bowl  time  away — *^ 

and  which  is  meant  by  Pennant,  who,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  minute  description 
of  the  house,  now  the  Queen's  Palace,  and  his  man- 
ner of  living  there,  inserted  in  Dodsiey's  London  and 
its  Environs,  says,  ^^  He  has  omitted  his  constant 
visits  to  the  noted  gamiog-hoi^e,  at  Marybone ;  the 
place  of  assemblage  of  all  the  infamous  sharpers  of 
the  time  ;'*  to  whom  his  grace  always  gave  a  dinner 
at  the  conelusion  of  the  season :  and  his  .parting  toast 
was,  "  Mat/  as  many  of  us  as  remain  unhanged^  next 
springs  meei  here  again/*  .  ■\-iC< 

Near  this  spot,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  north  and  west  of  it,  was  once  a  royal  park,  well 
clocked  with  game;  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Pro- 
gresses  it  is  recorded,  that,  '^  oii  the  third  of  Febru- 
ary, 1600,  the  ambassadors  from  the  Emperor  of 
Riissia,  and  other  Muscovites,  rode  through  the  city 
of  London  to  Marybone  Park,  and  there  hunted  at 
their  pleasure,  and  shortly  after  returned  home- 
ward.*' What  a  contrast  to  the  present  state  of  this 
parish !  which,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, was  a  small  village,  almost  a  mile  distant  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  metropolis.  Its  increase  be- 
gan between  1716  and  1720,  by  the  erection  of  Ca- 
vendish-Square. Maitkmd,  in  his  History  of  Lon- 
don, published  in  the  year  17^9,  states  the  number 
^  of  houses  in  Marybone  to  be  five  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  and  the  persons  who  kept  coaches,  to 
be  thirty-five.  At  present,  the  number  of  houses 
is  near  nine  thousand^  and  the  number  of  coaches 

must 
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must  have  increased  in  a  propoitioRate,  if  not  a 
greater,  ratio.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  im- 
mense increase  in  the  rental  of  this  parish>  from  the 
land-tax  assessment;  the  quota  to  which  (five  bun-- 
dred  and  sixty-four  pounds  five  shillings  and  one 
penny),  is  raised  by  a  rate  of  only  one  farthing  in  the 
pound.  This,  allowing  for  some  deficiencies  in  col- 
lecting, makes  the  rental  amount  to  nearty  five/bun- 
dred  and  fifty  thoasand  pounds.  Now  the  whole 
parish,  only  one-third  of  which  is  covered  with  build- 
ings, contains  but  two  thousand  five  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and,  consequently,  the  average  annual  value 
of  every  acre  which  is  built  on,  must  exceed  five 
hundred  pounds. 

All  the  north  side  of  Oxford-street,  which  Pennant 
says  he  remembered  *^  a  deep  hollow  road,  fuU  of 
sloughs,  with  here  and  tbei^p  a  ragged  house,  the 
lurking  place  of  cut  throats,^'  is  in  this  parish. 

To  the  north  of  Oxford-street,  near  its  west  end, 
is  Portman-square,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  squares  in  the  metropolis.  The  center 
o^it  is  laid  out  in  shrubberies  and  grass-plats,  inter- 
sected with  gravel  walks ;  and  the^rroundin^;  build* 
ings  are  very  elegant :  it  is,  however,  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  coup^oeil  is  wounded  by^be  want  of  cor- 
respondence among  them  i  some  being  remarkable 
for  a  profusion  of  architectural  elegance,  while  others 
are  distinguished  only  by  a  neat  simplicity.  At  the 
north-west  ^ngie  is  the  degant  mansion,  which  was 
the  residence  of  the  late  Mrs.  Montague,  who  was 
celebrated  for  the  dinner  she  annually  gave  to  the 
chimney-sweepers,  on  the  1st  of  May,  on  the  lawn 
before  her  house. 

East  of  Portman-square  is  Manchester-square ;  so 
called  from  Manchester- house,  on  the  north  side  of 
it,  which  was  built  by  the  late  Duke  of  Manchester, 
and  IS  one  of  the  most  magnificent  modem  edifices 

in 
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the  metaropolis.  The  square  is  small,  but  neat,  and 
the  center,  ivbich  is  laid  out  in  compartments  of 
flhrubs  and  flowers,  is  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing, 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  place  where  the 
lord  mayor's  banqueting^-house  stood,  is  Stratford- 
place,  which,  for  unifonnity  and  neatness^,  may  be 
ckssed^mong  the  principal  ornaments  of  this  parish. 
It  consists  of  two  uniform  rows  of  houses,  leading 
into  a  small  area,  or  square,  the  upper  or  north  side 
of  which  is  formed  by  an  elegant  edifice,  with  a  stone 
fioiit,  which  is  composed  of  a  rustic  basement  story, 
suppoiting  a  range  of  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
crowned  with  an  entablature,  decorated  with  ox- 
sculis,  from  the  horns  of  which  hang  neat  festoons 
of  flowerg  and  foliage.  Above  this  entablature  rises 
a  triamgular  pediment,  from  the  sides  of  which  a  ba^ 
histrade,  ornamented  with  el^;ant  vases,  is  continued 
along  the  top  of  the  building.  From  each  side  of 
this  building  a  Doric  colonade,  crowned  with  a  ba* 
lustrade,  and  ornamented  with  vases,  extends  to  the 
east  and  w*est  sides  of  the  area,  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  in  which  are  stuccoed,  and  the  windows  of 
the  principal  story  ornamented  with  a  triangular  and 
a  circular  pediment^  alternately.  The  sides  of  the 
street,  leading  into  the  area,  are  exactly  similar.  All 
the  houses  are  of  brick;  but  those  in  the  center,  and 
at  the  ends,  are  ornamented  with  stone,  in  a  stvle 
corresponding  with  the  principal  building^n  the  area. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  small  house  for  a 
watchmaii,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  figure  of  ^ 
lion,  carved  in  stone. 

Farther  to  the  east,  in  Vere-street,  is  Oxford  Cha- 
pel ;  a  handsome  brick  building,  strengthened  with 
rustic  quoins  of  stone.  The  principal  entrance,  at 
the  west  end,  is  by  a  ^ght  of  steps  leading  to  a  porch 
of  the  Doric  order ;  the  entablature  of  which  sup- 
ports a  triangular  pediment,  containing  a  carving  in 
1  '  '       '    stone. 
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8tone,  of  the  arms  of  the  founder,  who  appeus,  from 
them,  to  have  been  a  decendant  of  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
the  last  Earl  of  Oxford  of  that  family,  who  died  in 
1703.  The  steeple  springs  from  the  center  of  the 
roof,  at  this  end,  and  consists  of  three  sts^es,  viz.  a 
square  tower  of  brick,  above  which  is  an  octagon 
tower,  open  on  all  the  sides,  and  crowned  with  a 
dome,  from  which  springs  a  second,  and  smaller, 
octagon  tower,  like  the  first,  which  supports  a  ball 
and  vanle.  At  the  east  ends  is  a  Venetian  window, 
above  which  is  a  triangular  pediment.  A  mbdiilioh 
cornice  of  stone  is  continued  all  round  the  building, 
and  at  each  corner  is  a  handsome  stone  vase. 

From  the  north  side  of  Oxford  Chapd,  a  short 
street  runs  into  Cavendish-square.  This  square  coti- 
tains  an  area  of  between  two  and  three  acres,  and  is 
encompassed  with  h^dsome  buildings,  particularly 
on  the  north  side,  which  is  iormed  by  four  detached 
-edifices.  Of  these,  the  two  in  the  center  have  ele- 
gant stone  fronts,  and,  as  well. as  the  two  at  the 
extremities,  are  exactly  similar  to  each  other.  They 
contain  a  rustic  basement  story,  which  supports  a 
range  of  handsome  Corinthian  columns,  crowned 
with  their  proper  entablature.  Above  these  is  a 
triangular  pediment,  in  which  is  a  circular  port-hole 
window,  ornamented  with  a  wreath,  and  the  roof  is 
concealed  by  an  atticbalustrade.  The  other  two  houses 
on  this  side  are  neat  brick  buildings,  with  rustic 
quoins  of  stone:  the  ornaments  of  the  windows  arb 
4ilso  of  4stOHe,  and  above  the  centre  one  is  a  carved 
tablet,  with  a  handsome 'festoon  of  flowers.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  square  is  the  noble  mansion  of  the 
•Earl  of  Harcourt ;  but  it  is  entirely  iconcealed  from  - 
view  by  a  high  brick  wall.  In  the  center  of  the 
square  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  William,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  gained  the  battle  of  CuUoden, 
which  terminated  the  reibellion  in  Scotland,  in  the 
'  reign 
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feign  of  George  II.    On  the  pedestal  of  it  is  the 
fbttowiDg  inschptioa : 

William  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Bom  April  15,  1721.    Died  October  31st,  176i. 

This  Equestrian  statue 

was  erected  by 

Lieutenant  (xeneral 

William  Strode 

In  Gratitude 

For  his  private  kindness : 

In  honour 

To  his  public  virtue, 

November  4th,    Anno  Domini  1770. 

North-east  of  Cavendish-square  is  Portland-piace, 
which  is  the  broadest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  handsomest  streets  in  London ;  the  width  being 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  the 
houses  on  each  side  being  very  elegant  and  lofty, 
and  perfectly  uniform. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  south  end  of  Port- 
land-place is  Portland  chapel,  a  handsome  brick 
building,  ornamented  with  stone,  and  having  a  stone 
stBq[>le  at  the  west  end ;  erected  about  forty  years 
ago,  on  the  site  of  Marybone  bason,  which  was 
anciently  a  reservoir  of  water  for  the  supply  of  that 
part  of  the  metropolis,  but  had  been  many  years 
disused. 

To  the  east  of  Portland-chapel  is  a  plain  but 
commodious  Uick  building,  called  the  Middlesex- 
hospital. 

This  hospital  veas  instituted  in  the  year  1745,  for 
the  relief  of  the  indigent,  sick,  and  lame,  at  which 
time,  and  for  several  years  after,  it  was  carried  oil 
in  two  convenient  houses  adjoining  to  each  other, 
in   Wnidmill-street,    Tottenham^ourt-road.     The 

vol..  IV.  c  benefactions 
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benefactions  of  the  public  having  greatly  increased, 
the  governors  in  17 ^T,  extendea  their  plan  to  the 
relief  of  pr^nant  wived  of  the  industrious  poor; 
when  the  great  increase  of  patients  soon  obliged 
them  to  think  of  enlarging  their  edifice  as  well  as 
their  plan;  and  by  the  benevolence  of  the  contri- 
butor, they  Were  enabled,  in  I755j  to  erect  the 
present  building,  which  at  that  time  was  situated 
in  the  open  fields. 

That  part  of  the  institution  which  relates  to  the  ad- 
inission  of  pregnant  women,  was  altered  about  fifteen 
vears  agoj  in  consequence  of  an  offer  made  by  an  un- 
jknown  person,  through  the  medium  of  a  respectable 
surgeon,  to  advance  three  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
settle  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  on  the  hos- 
.pital,  provided  the  governors  would  appropriate  a 
ward  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  cancerous  diseases. 
Such  an  offer  waa  not  to  be  rejected,  and ,  the  ob- 
stacle to  its  adoption  was  the  unwillingness  of  the 
governors  to  narrow  the  extent  of  their  charity,  to 
tlie  exclusion  of  some  part  of  those  who  were  already ; 
within  its  scope.  '  It  being  however  suggested  that 
delivering  noarried  women  at  home  would,  in  most 
cases,  be  a  more  effectual  and  beneficial  relief  to 
them  than  obliging  them  to  pass  the  period  of  their 
confinement  in  an  hospital,  secluded  from  their 
families,  it  w^  deterinined  to  appropiate  the  lying-in 
ward  to  the  ^desired  purpose,,  and  to  provide  those 
who  inight  want  it,  with  obstetrical  assistance,  me- 
flicine,    and  purses,  at  their  own  habitations,  by 
which   means  the   managers  of  this  charily  were 
enabled  to  accept  the  benevolent  offer ;  and  since 
that  period  the  upper  part  of  the  hospital  has  been 
devoted  solely  to  the  cure  of  that  disease. 

Though  this  building  is  exceeding  plain,  yet  it 
\m  9  very  decent  appi^arance,  and  is  accommodated 

with 
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with  eveiy  convenience  to  answer  the  charitable 
purposes  K>r  which  it  was  erected. 

Proceeding  eastward,  the  next  parish  is  that  of 
St.  Giles  in  the  Fields.  The  church  of  thjs  paijsh 
is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  chapel  belonging 
to  an  hospital  founded  here  about  the  year  U  l?*  by 
Matilda^  Queen  of  Henry  L  for  the  reception  of  a 
certain  number  of  leprous  people  belonging  to  the 
city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex.  What 
this  number  was  does  not  appear,  but  from  an  appli- 
cation made  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London 
to  the  superior  of  this  hospital,  in  the  year  1J479  to 
admit  fourteen  leprous  citizens,  according  to  the 
settlement  of  the  foundress,  it  is  probable  that  the 
number  of  citizens  to  be  admitted  amounted  to 
fourteen,  and  those  of  the  county  of  Middlesex  th^ 
same. 

In  the  year  1354  Edward  III.  granted  tbiel  hos^ 
pital  to  the  master  and  brethren  of  the  order  of 
Burton  St.  Lazar,  of  Jerusalem,  in  Leicestershire,  in 
consideration  of  their  having  remitted  forty  marks, 
and  the  arrears  thereof,  payable  out  of  the  exche- 
quer^ by  which  means  it  became  a  cell  to  that 
order,  and  so  it  continued  until  the  general  sup- 
pression  of  religious  houses.  In  the  year  1545, 
Heniy  VIII.  granted  this  hospital,  with  its  chapel^ 
to  Lord  Dudley,  soon  after  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  made  parochial,  for,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1<3479  William  Rawlinson  was  instituted,  rector 
of  it. 

The  hospital  and  garden  belonging  to  it  appear' 
to  havje  been  situated  between  the  present  Denmark-^ 
street  and  Crown-street,  nearly  opposite  to  where 
St.  Giles's-pound  formerly  stood.  On  the  removal 
of  the  gallows  from  the  Elms  in  Smithfleld,  about 
the  year  141:3,  it  was  set  up  at  the  north  comer  of 
this  garden  wall;   and  the  condemned  criminals 

stopped 
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Stopped  at  this  hospital  iti  dieir  way  to  the  jdace  of 
execution,  and  were  presented  with  a  large  bowl  of 
ale,  as  their  last  refreshment  in  this  life. 

The  small  old  church  of  this  parish  being  taken 
down  in  the  year  169S,  a  church  of  brick  was 
erected  in  its  stead;  but  the  ground  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood  being  gradually  raised  to  the  height  of 
eight  feet  above  the  floor,  it  became  very  damp  and 
unwholesome.  On  this  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
parliament  to  have  it  rebuilt,  when  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand  pounds  being  granted  for  that  purpose,  the 
old  fabric  was  taken  down  in  1730,  and  the  present 
structure  was  compleated  in  three  years  after. 

This  magnificent  edifice  is  exceeding  loffy,  and 
the  whole  of  it  is  built  of  Portland  stone.  .The  area 
of  the  church  within  the  walls  is  sixty  feet  wide  and 
seventy-five  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  recess  for 
the  altar.  The  roof  is  supported  with  Ionic  pillars 
of  Portland  stone  on  stone  piers,  and  is  vaulted 
underneath.     The  outside  of  the  church  has  a 

Iustic  basement,  and  the  windows  of  the  galleries 
lave  semicircular  heads,  over  which  is  a  medallion 
cornice.  The  steeple  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
high,  and  consists  of  a  rustic  pedestal,  supporting  a 
Doric  order  of  pilasters,  and  over  the  clo(Hc  is  an 
octangular  tower  with  three  quarter  lonic/^olumns, 
supporting  a  balustrade  with  vases ;  dh  this  tower 
stands  the  spire,  which  is  also  octangular,  and 
belted. 

The  author  of  the  Review  of  the  Public  Buildings 
says,  «  The  new  church  Of  St.  Giles  is  one  of  the 
most  simple  and  elegant  of  the  moden  structures : 
it  is  raised  at  a  very  little  expense,  has  very  few 
ornaments,  and.  little  beside  the  propriety  of  its* 
parts,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  to  excite 
attehtion,  and  challenge  applause,  yet  still  it  pleases, 
and  justly  too.    The  east  end  is  both  plain  and 

majestic 
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nmjestie,  «nd  there  is  nothing  in  the  west  to  object 
to,  but  the  amallness  of  the  doors,  and  the  poverty 
of  appearemce  that  must  necessarily  follow.  The 
steeple  is  light,  airy,  and  genteel ;  argues  a  good 
deal  of  genius  in  the  architect,  and  looks  very  well, 
both  in  comparison  with  the  body  of  tlie  church, 
and  wh^i  it  is  considered  as  a  building  by  itself  in  a 
dtistant  |M!09pect/^ 

The  expense  of  erecting  this  church  amounted  to 
ten  thousand  and  twenty-^ix  pounds,  fifteen  shillings 
and  Dine-pence,  including  the  eight  thousand  pounds 
granted  by  parliament  It  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of 
the  Cfown; 

Over  the  north-west  door  mto  the  chinx;h*yard  is 
a  curious  piece  of  sculpture,  representing  the  Day 
of  Resurrection.  It  contains  a  great  number  of 
figures,  and  was  set  up  about  the  year  1686* 

Near  this  church  was  the  house  of  Alice,  Duchess 
Dudley,  who  died  here  in  1669,  aged  ninety.  She 
was  me  widow  of  the  great  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  son  to 
Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  by  various  untoward 
circumstances,  was  denied  legitimacy,  and  his  pa- 
ternal estates.  He  had  been  created  a  duke  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  lived  and  died  in  Tuscany,  by 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland.  His  widow  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  duchess,  by  letters 
patent  of  Charles*  1.  which  were  afterwards  con- 
firined  by  Charies  II.  but  the  title  died  with  her. 
The  name  is  still  preserved  in  Dudley*court. 

In  this  parish  is  ths  most  extensive  square  in  the 
metiopotia,  if  not  in  Europe,  the  area  containing  not 
kn  than  ten  acies,  which  is  called  from  the  neigh- 
bouring inn,  Lincoln's-inn-fieids. 
'  This  spacious  square  is  situated  between  the  south 
mde  «f  Hbtborn,  and  the  north  ^de  of  Portugal- 
tlreet.  It  w^s  originally  laid  oot  by  the  masterly 
band  of  lm|0' Jonesi  and  the  sides  of  it  are  die  exact 

measure 
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measure  of  the  base  of  the  greatest  pyramid  of 
Egypt.  The  area  of  this  square  is  formed  into  gras^ 
plats  and  gravel  walks,  and  the  whole  is  encom* 
passed  with  an  iron  palisade  fixed  upon  a  stone 
plinth.  ThQ  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  it  art 
adorned  with  very  elegant  buildings,  among  which  ' 
are  those  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  An- 
caster  and  Newcastle ;  the  first  in  the  center  of  the 
west  side^  ^nd  the  oth^r,  which  is  now  divided 
into  t\vo,  is  at  the  corner  of  Great  Queed-street ; 
and  the  east  side  of  it  is  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the 
terrace  in  Lilicoln's-inn-gardens..  The  north  side 
of  the  square  is  called  Holborn-row ;  the  west  side 
Arch-row ;  the  south  side,  Portugal-row ;  and  the 
east  side,  Lincon's-inn-wall.  Between  these  bounds 
and  the  iron  rails  that  inclose  thq  center,  is  a  spacious 
avenue  for  carriages,  and  a  path  for  foot-pacssengers* 
paved  with  broad  flat  stonesi  and  secured  by  posts 
at  proper  distances. 

Had  this  square  been  completed  according  to 
Inigo  Jones's  plan,  it  would  have  been  the  most 
beautiful  in  London.  The  design  was  formed  with 
that  simple  grandeur  which  characterises  all  his 
works.  Ancaster,  or  rather  Lindesey- house,  is  a 
specimen;  and  it  was  intended  that  the  whole' 
should  have  been  built  in  the  safne  style ;  but  there 
were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  people  of  taste  to 
accomplish  so  great  a  work.  In  its  present  state, 
many  of  the  houses  are  grand  and  noble,  but  the 
beauty  arising  from  uniformity  is  wanting. 

This  square  was  the  place  chosen  Jforthe  execu- 
tion of  Lord  Ru^I,  who  was  beheaded  in  th^ 
middle  of  it  on  the  91st  of  July,   1683. 

In  Brownlow-street,  Long-acre,  is  a  Lying-in 
Hospital  for  married  women,  where  sikh  as  are 
objects  of  charity  are  amply  provided  with  commo- 
dious apartments  and  bedsi   good  nursing,  plain 

suitable 
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"i.  and  the  advice  and 

nd  experience  in 

of  midwives, 

i  during  the 

instituted  in 

>ince  supported 

•  iles's  parish  is  that 
lie  church  of  which 

new  churches  appointed 
lament  within  the  bills  of 
)\  St.  George  was  given  to  it 
majesty ;  and  it  received  the 
t  Bloomsbury,  from  its  situation 
village  of  Lomesbury,    corruptly 
ry,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of 
It  is  likewise  farther  distinguished 
north  and  south.  ^ 

alpole  calls  this  building  a  master-piece  of 
*y.  The  portico  on  the  south  side  is  of  the 
.rnian  order,  ^id  makes  a  veiygood  figure  in 
street,  but  has  no  affinity  with  the  church, 
.vliich  is  plain  and  heavy,  and  might  have  corres- 
ponded with  jBi  Tuscan  portico.  The  tower  and 
steeple  on  the  west  side  is  a  very  extraordinary 
gtructuR*  On  the  top,  standing  on  a  round  pe- 
destal ot  altar,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  George  I. 
supported  by  a  square  pyramid ;  at  the  comers  of 
which,  hear  the  base,  are  a  lion  and  unicorn,  alter- 
Bately,  the  first  with  his  heels  in  the  air,  and  between 
them  are  festoons :  these  animals  being  very  large, 
are  injudiciously  placed  over  very  small  columns, 
which  makes  them  appear  monsters.  The  under 
|ttrt  of  the  tower  is  not  less  heavy  than  the  church, 
bvt  in  style  i$  wholly  unconnected  mth  it, 

Thii 
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This  church  was  erected  at  the  pubtic  exponsei^ 
and  consecrated  in  Januaiy,  1731*  A  district^  fixr 
its  parish,  was,  by  authority  of  parliament,  taken  out 
of  that  of  St.  Giles,  and  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
pounds  was  given  towards  the  support  of  its  rector, 
to  which  one  thousand  two  hundiled  and  fifty  pounds 
being  added,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sl  Giles's  parish, 
both  sums  were  ordered  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  lands,  tenements,  &c.  in  fee  simple,  as  a  perf  )etual 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rector  and  his  suc-^ 
cessorsj  but  the  TOor  of  this  parish,  and  that  of  St. 
piles,  in  the  Fields,  are  to  be  maintained  by  the 
joint  assessment  of  both  parishes,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before  their  being  divided. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  crowDt 
but  cannot  be  held  in  commendam ;  and  all  licenses  to 
that  eflect  are  made  void  by  the  act  of  parliament  for 
separating  this  parish  from  St.  Giles's. 

Between  Tottenham-court- road  and  Gower-street, 
is  Bedford-square;  one  of  the  most  uniform  squares 
in  London.  The  houses  which  surround  it  are 
exactly  similar,  and  have  a  very  neat  appearance. 
They  are  all  of  brick,  but  the  center  house  in  each 
fece  has  a  stone  front  of  the  Ionic  order,  resting  on 
a  rustic- basement.  The  middle  of  the  area  is  formed 
into  a  circular  grass- plat,  having  a  broad  gravel  walk 
around  it,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a  parterre  of 
shrubs  and  flowers ;  and  the  whole  is  encampassed 
by  an  iron  railing. 

On  the  north  side  of  Great  Russel-street  is  Mon* 
t&gue  House,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  from  being  the  depository  of  that 
extensive  national  collection. 

This  nobl^  building  was  erected  by  John,  Duke  of 
Montague,  Keeper  of  the  wardrobe  to  King  Charles 
IL  and  who  was  afterwards  in  high  favour  with  King 

4  WilUam 
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William  and  Queen  Anne.  The  front  of  the  build- 
ing is  very  extensive;  two  large  wings,  for  offices, 
Join  it  at  right  angles,  and  form  a  handsome  court 
inclosed  from  the  street  by  a  high  brick  wall,  in  the 
center*  of  which  is  a  spacious  gate,  under  a  dome: 
the  inside  of  the  wall  is  formed  into  a  grand  colonade, 
leaching  to  the  wings  on  either  side.  The  house  is 
adorned  with  very  curious  paintings  (particularly  the 
hall  and  staircase),  executed  by  La  Fosse,  Baptiste^ 
and  Rousseau ;  and  behind  it  is  an  extensive  garden 

That  celebrated  naturalist  and  juitiquarian,  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  ivho  died  in  17o3,  directed  by  his  last 
will,  that  bis  whole  museum  should  be  oifered  to  the 
parliament,  for  the  use  of  the  public,  on  condition  of 
their  paying  to  his  executors  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  parliament  readily  embraced  the 
offer,  and  an  act  was  passed,  ^^  For  th^  purchase  of 
the  Aluseum,  or  Collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and 
of  the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts;  and  tor 
providing  one  general  repository  for  the  better  recep- 
tion, aad  more  convenient  use^  of  the  said  collections, 
and  of  the  famous  Cotton  library,  and  of  the  additions 
made,  and  to  be  made,  thereto.'' 

The  government  immediately  raised  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  by  lottery,  for  the  purchase  and 
establishment  of  this  noble  Museum ;  and  governors 
and  trustees,  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  persons 
in  the  kingdom,  were  appointed  to  conduct  it; 
among  whom  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  secr(^taries  pf  state,  who 
were  appointed  trustees  for  the  public.  To  these 
were  added,  LordCadogan,  and  Hans  Stanley,  Esq. 
who  married  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  daughters;  after  whose 
decease  two  others  were  to  be  chosen  in  theirstead,. 
either  by  themselves,  or  the  Tamily  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  their  perpetual 
representatives  in  the  trust. 

VOL.  IV.  D  In 
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In  order  to  increase  this  valuable  collection  still 
more,  His  Majesty  King  George  II.  with  the  parlia- 
ment, directed,  that  the  royal  library  of  curious 
manuscripts,  which  had  long  lain  exposed  in  the  old 
dormitory  at  Westminster,  should  be  added  to  the 
Cotton  library,  and  that  it  should  become  a  part  of 
the  proposed  Museum.  That  Samuel  Burrows,  and 
Thomas  Hart,  Esqrs.  the  then  trustees  of  the  (Cotton 
library,  and  their  successors,  to  be  nominated  by 
that  family,  should  be  its  perpetual  representatives, 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

The  trustees  of  the  late  Lord  Oxford  also  ge- 
nerously offered  the  grand  collection  of  manuscripts, 
formerly  belonging  to  that  nobleman,  which  is  said 
to  have  cost  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
for  a  tenth  part  of  that  sum.  These  were  readily 
purchased,  in  consequence  of  the  power  granted  to 
the  trustees  by  the  act  of  parliament;  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, to  be  chosen  by  themselves,  or  the  Portland 
family,  were  made  perpetual  trustees  for  th6  same. 

All  these  trustees  were  made  a  body  corporate,  by 
the  name  of  "  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,^ 
with  power  to  make  statutes,  niles,  and  ordinances ; 
to  chuse  librarians,  officers,  and  servants,  and  to 
appoint  their  several  salaries,  upon  this  special  trust 
and  confidence,  "  that  a  free  access  to  the  said 
general  repository,  and  to  the  collections  therein 
contained,  shall  be  given  to  all  studious  and  curious 
persons,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner,  and  un- 
der such  regulations,  for  inspecting  and  consuhing  the 
said  collections,  as  by  the  said  trustees,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  in  any  general  meeting  assembled,  shall 
be  limited  for  that  purpose. 

A  short  time  after  the  passing  of  the  act  for  esta- 
blishing this  noble  Museum,  and  while  the  trustees 
were  at  a  loss  where  to  purchase  or  build  a  proper 
\  '  repository, 
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tepo8itory,anotheroffer  was  made  by  the  twoheiresses 
of  the  Montague  family,  of  the  noble  house  and  gar* 
den  of  that  name,  in  Great  Russel-street,  Bloomsbury . 
This  offer  was  readily  accented,  and  the  same  was 
purchased  for  ten  thousand  pounds.  Besides  which, 
the  trustees  immediately  laid  out  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  on  necessary  repairs, 
alteration^,  and  conveniences,  for  the  reception  of 
all  the  collections  united. 

Since  this  period,  many  valuable  additions  have 
been  made  in  every  department  of  the  Museum,  as 
well  by  donations  and  legacies  of  scientific  men,  as 
by  the  judicious  purchases  of  the  trustees^  Among 
these  may  be  particularized  a  very  large  and  valuable 
assortment  of  pamphlets,  published  during  th6  reign 
of  Charles  I.  given  by  his  present  majesty;  a  collec- 
tion of  biography,  presented  by  Sir  William  Mu&- 
grave;  the  entire  library  of  Clay  ton  Cracherode,  Esq. 
bequeathed  in  1799;  Mr.  Garrick's  collection  of  old 
plays;  a  fine  series  of  the  coins  of  our  Saxon  kings, 
from  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Mf .  Tyssen ;  a  rich  cot-* 
lection  of  curiosities,  brought  from  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  by  Captain  Cook  and  others;  a  great  number 
of  antiquities,  obtained  fromHerculaneum,  and  other 
parts  of  Italy,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  and  several 
valuable  Egyptian  antiquities,  taken  from  the  French 
in  the  last  war. 

A  minute  or  circumstantial  detail  of  the  articles 
contained  in  this  repository,  the  catak)gue  of  which 
filb  thirty-eight  volumes  in  folio,  and  eight  in  quarto,- 
will  not  be  looked  for  in  this  work;  we  shall  there- 
fore confine  ourselves  to  noticing  them  generally. 

In  the  court,  under  two.  sheds  are  thq  lately  ac- 
quired Egyptian  monuments;  the  most  curious  of 
which  is  a  beautiful  large  sarcophagus  of  variegated 
marble,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  believed  to 
have  been  used  as  the  exterior  coffin  of  Alexander 

the 
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the  Great    Hel'e  are  also  two  Roman  statues,  sap- 
posed  to  represent  Marcus  A urelius  and  Severus. 

In  the  hall  are  two  Egyptian  monuments  of  black 
marble,  also  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  which  be- 
longed to  the  mausoleum  of  Cleopatra;  with  some 
large  pieces  of  marble,  from  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
in  Ireland;  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  great  staircase 
is  a  model  of.  the  framework,  in  which  the  arches  of 
Blackfriars-bridge  were  turned. 

Among  the  artificial  curiosities  are  a  model,  in 
wax,  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sybil,  at  Tivoli;  a  model 
of  Laocoon  and  his  sons;  a  Chinese  junk;  several 
specimens  of  Raphael's  china;  Mr.  Wedgwood's 
model  of  the  famous  Barbarini  vase;  a  model  of  a 
Persee  burial-ground ;  a  variety  of  ingenious  cuttings 
in  paper,  and  several  models  of  extraordinary  jewels, 
such  as  Pitt's  diamond,  now  in  the  piossession  of 
Buonaparte,  and  the  Emperor  of  Gemiany's  rose 
diamond. 

Theantiq  u  ities  incl  ude  Egyptian  munmiies,  bronzed, 
and  other  articles  from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeia; 
Etruscan  vases ;  a  bronze  head  of  Homer,  found  near 
Constantinople ;  an  extensive  collection  of  rings  and 
^ms ;  and  a  great  number  of  different  Grecian  and 
Koman  remains. 

'The  principal  articles  brought  from  the  South  Seas, 
are  the  ceremonial' dresses  of  the  various  islanders, 
rich  cloaks  and  helmets,  covered  with  beautiful  va- 
riegated feathers,  different  articles  used  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  the  natives,  their  implements  of 
war,  and  their  idols. 

The  department  of  natural  history  is  rich  in  speci- 
mens of  rare  and  curious  animals.  The  piost  sin- 
gular of  these  is  one  found  only  in  New  Holland  { 
which  partaken,  of  the  properties  of  the  quadruped, 
the  bird,  and  the  fish.  It  is  covered  with  hair,  and 
has  a  tail  very  much  resembling  that  of  the  beaver; 
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the  moatfa  is  fonned  exactly  like  the  bill  of  the  duck, 
and  the  nostrils  are  placed  in  a  similar  manner  to 
those  of  that  bird;  instead  of  feet,  it  has  four  fins, 
formed  of  spiny  rays,  and  covered  with  a  membrane, 
resembling  the  web-feet  of  water-fowls.  This  animal, 
which  is  amphibious^  and  is  believed  to  be  oviparous, 
burrows  in  the  banks  of  the^ea,  and  is  called  by  the 
English  settlers,  the  Duck-billed  Mole:  its  genencal 
name  is  Omithoryncus  Faradoxicus.  In  the  bird* 
room  is  the  Egyptian  Ibis;  several  varic^ties  of  the 
Bird  of  Paradise, .  and  the  Humming- bird;  non- 
descripts irom  New  South  Wales,  and  some  curious 
nests. 

The  minerals  and  fossils  compose  a  collection  ot 
extraordinary  beauty  and  tfiagniiicence.  Among 
them  is  an  Egyptian  pebble,  the  fracture  of  which 
exhibits  a  striking  portrait  of  our  ancient  poet,  Chau* 
cer,  and  is  thought  one  of  the  most  distinct  lusi  no- 
iurcB  ever  discovered. 

The  coins  and  medals  are  exceeding  numerous* 
Sir  Hans  Sloane's  eottection  alone  consists  of  up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand.  The  figures,  on  many  of 
the  Greek  medals,  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  The 
Roman  ones  are  distinguished  into  three  periods; 
the  Consular,  the  Imperial,  and  the  Pohtifical:  the 
latter  are  greatly  inferior  to  ^e  two  former. 

In  the  manuscript  department  is  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  valuable  and  interesting  articles.  Here  is  the 
original  Magna  Charta  of  King  John.  It  is  written 
on  a  large  roll  of  parchment,  and  part  of  the  broad 
seal  is  preserved.  This  invaluable  charter  of  British 
liberty  was  greatly  damaged  by  the  fire  which  hap- 
pened in  the  Cottonian  Library,  at  Westminster,  in 
the  year  173S.  Among  the  multiplicity  of  other 
curious  manuscripts,  we  may  particularize  the  most 
ancient  copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in 
Greek,  that  is  extant ;  two  copies  of  the  Pentateuch, 

in 
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in  Hebrew,  a  volume  of  royal  letters,  beginning  in 
14379  suid  ending  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  three 
volumes,  containing  many  of  the  forgeries  of  the 
unhappy  Chatterton. 

Dispersed  through  the  different  apartments  are 
many  valuable  or  singular  portraits,  and  also  some 
very  beautiful  miniatures;  and  the  paintings  in  fresco, 
on  the  ceilings,  and  walls  of  the  staircases  and  rooms, 
are  well  deserving  of  attention. 

This  unrivalled  collection  is  at  present  shut,  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  the  building,  and  making 
such  a  new  arrangement  of  its  contents,  as  the  nu- 
merous additions  it  hks  lately  received  have  rendered 
necessary.  When  these  objects  are  eflfected,  the 
public  will  again  be  gratified  with  the  inspection  of  it, 
in  a  much  more  perfect  state  than  they  have  hitherto 
done. 

.  At  the  east  end  of  Great  Russel-street  is 'Blooms- 
bury,  formerly  Southampton,  square;  a  very  hand- 
some square,  in  the  center  of  which  are  grass-plats 
'  and  a  gravel  walk,  encompassed  with  neat  iron  rails. 
On  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides,  are  some  hand- 
sotne  buildings;  but  much  of  their  beauty  is  taken 
off  by  their  want  of  symmetry.  The  whole  of  the 
north  side  was  occupied  by  Bedford  House ;  a  mag- 
nificent mansion,  built  after  a  design  of  Ini^o  Jones, 
which  has  been  lately  taken  down ;  and'  the  north 
side  of  the  square  is  now  formed  by  a  row  of  uni- 
form brick  buildings. 

Behind  this  row,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  Bed- 
ford House,  and  of  some  fields  to  the  north  of  them, 
called  the  Long  Fields,  several  good  streets,  and  a 
handsome  square,  called  Russel-square,  have  been 
erected,  and  others  are  in  contemplation.  The  north 
and  south  sides  of  Russel-square  are  built  in  an  uni- 
form manner,  but  the  west  and  east  sides  are  totally 
dissimilar;   the  latter  consisting  partly  of  the  old 
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buildings  at  the  north  end  of  Southampton-row,  and 
of  Baltimore-house;  so  called  from  its  noble  founder, 
but  last  the  residence  of  the  late  Lord  Loughborough. 
Since  his  decease,  it  has  been  new  fronted,  and,  with 
some  additions  made  in  the  court-yard  of  it,  has  been 
formed  into  three  separate  houses.  The  area  of  the 
square  is  laid  out  in  grass-plats,  shrubberies,  and  gra- 
vel walks,  and  encompassed  with  an  iron  railing; 
and  on  the  south  side  of  it,  fronting  Bedford -place, 
which  leads  into  the  center  of  Bloomsburysquare,  is 
an  inclosed  space,  intended  to  receive  a  statue  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  sculptor. 

Another  square  is  laid  out,  to  the  north  of  Russel- 
square,  which  is  intended  to  be  called  Tavisiock- 
square.  The  area  is  inclosed  and  planted,  and  the 
east  side  of  it  is  formed  by  the  continuation  of  South- 
ampton-row; but  the  other  three  sides  are  not  yet 
begun. 
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St.  George,  Queen-square. — Red-lion^square.'^'Found^ 
Itng^  hospital, — Brunsunck'Square^-^Lamb^S'C&ndmi,'-^ 
High*  Holbom  Liberty* — Grays-fnn.— 'Li»ce/n*5-f  »».-— 
Six'Clerk's  qffice.^^Urigifi'  of  the  Iutis  of  Court  and 
C  ancery.'-^  Southampton- buildings. — Chancery'-qffice. 
The  Old  Temple.— Brooks-market. ^Bedford  Estate. 

The  origin  of  the  parish  of  St.  Gieorge,  Queen- 
square,  like  that  of  many  others  round  the  metro* 
polls,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of  buildings- 
Several  gentlemen  at  the  extremity  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  having  proposed  the  erecting 
of  a  chapel  for  religious  worship,  Sir  Stre3n[isham 
Master,  and  fourteen  others,  were  appointed  trustees 
for  the  management  of  this  affair.  These  gentlemen 
in  the  year  1705,  agreed  with  Mr.  Tooley  to  give 
him  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for  erect- 
ing a  chapel  and  two  houses,  on  the  south  side  of 
Queen-square,  intending  to  reimburse  themselvesby 
the  sale  of  the  pews ;  and  this  edifice  being  finished 
the  next  year,  they  settled  annual  stipends  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  chaplain,  an  afternoon  preacher, 
who  was  also  reader,  and  a  clerk.  But  the  commis- 
sioners for  erecting  the  fifty  new  churches,  resolving 
to  make  this  one  of  the  ndmbar,  purchased  it  of 
the  proprietors;  caused  a  certain  district  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  its  parish,  and  had  it  consecrated  in  the 
year  179d,  when  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Geoige,  in 
compliment  to  Sir  Streynsham  Master,  who  had 
been  governor  of  Fort  St.  George  in  the  East-Indies. 

This  church  is  a  very  plain  brick  building,  void 
of  all  elegance  both  within  and  without;  it  is  how- 
ever convenient  and  well  enlightened.  The  rectory, 

like 
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lake  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Mon- 
tague family. 

Queen-square,  from  which  this  church  receives 
its  distinguishing  appellation,  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  contains  about  four  acres.  It  is  built  only  on 
three  sides,  the  north  side  having  been  formerly- 
open,  which  not  only  rendered  the  square  very  airy 
and  pleasant,  but  also  admitted  a  beautiful  landscape, 
terminated  by  the  hills  of  Highrate  and  Hampstead. 
Of  late  years,  however,  this  view  has  been  inter- 
cepted by  the  houses  in  Guildford-street,  which  is 
built  across  the  north  end  of  the  square.  The  houses 
on  the  east  and  west  sides  are  very  handsome  ;  the 
aiea  is  laid  out  in  grass  plats,  shrubberies,  and 
gravel  walks,  and  is  enclosed  with  iron  rails ; 
and  at  the  north  end  is  a  statue  of  her  present 
majesty. 

South  of  this  square  is  another,  called  Red-lion- 
aquaDe,  which  though  small,  is  neat,  and  surrounded 
with  good  buildings. 

From  the  north-east  corner  of  this  square  is  a 
passage  leading  to  L^mb's-conduit-street,  at  the 
north  end  of  which  is  the  FoundUng-hospital. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
by  several  eminent  merchants,  to  establish  an  hos- 
pital for  the  reception  of  such  infants  as  the  mis- 
fortunes or  inhumanity  of  their  parents  should  leave 
destitute  of  other  support,  and  to  bring  them  up 
in  such  a.  manner  as  to  Bt  them  for  the  most  la- 
borious offices  and  the  lowest  stations.  With  this 
view  they  opened  a  subscription,  and  solicited  a 
charter,  but  without  success,  owing  to  the  ill- 
grounded  prejudices  of  weak  people,  who  conceived 
that  such  an' undertaking  would  encourage  vice  in 
the  parents,  by  making  too  easy  a  provision  for  their 
illegitimate  children. 

VOL.  IV.  £  But 
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But  though  the  design  was  suspended,  it  was 
not  defeated ;  and  several  of  its  pronoioters  left  larg^ 
benefactions  for  the  use  of  such  an  hospital,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  erected.  Amoug  the  most  zealous 
'  of  its  promoters  was  Mr.  Thomas  Coram,  com- 
inander  of  a  ship  in  the  merchant  service',  who  was  so 
earnest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  benevolent  scheme, 
that  he  left  the  sea  about  the  year  1733,  and  after 
an  unwearied  exertion  of  seventeen  years,  accom* 
plished  it. 

Previous  to  presenting  his  petition  to  the  king,  he 
procured  a  recommendation  of  his  design  from  a 
considerable  pumber  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  a  second  from  several  of  the  female  nobility, 
both  of  which  hie  annexed  to  it ;  and  these,  with  the 
plan  itself,  were  so  well  received  by  his  Majesty, 
that  he  immediately  granted  his  royal  charter,  dated 
October  17,  17^9)  for  estabhshing  the  hospital. 

The  royal  Uoence  being  obtained,  a  meeting  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  named  in  it  was  held 
on  the  30th  of  November  following,  when  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  was  appointed  their  first  president,  and  a 
committee  of  fifteen  was  chosen  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation. 

The  work  now  went  on  with  spirit;  books  were 
opened,  and  large  subscriptions  being  received,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  obtained  to  confirm  and  en* 
large  the  powers  granted  by  his  majesty  to  the 
governors  and  guardians  of  the  hospital.  A  piece  of 
ground  was  purchased  in  LambVconduit-fields,  of 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  which  his  lordship  not  only 
sold  at  a  very  reasonable  consideration,  but  promoted 
the  charity  by  a  noble  contribution. 

The  governors  were  so  anxious  for  the  commence- 
ment of  this  charity,  that  during  the  building  of 
the  hospital,  they  hired  a  large  house  in  Hatton^ 
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garden;  nurees  were  provided,  and  it  was  resolved, 
that  sixty  children  should  be  admitted,  but  as  the 
funds  increased,  so  a  greater  number  were  received 
in  proportion. 

As  soon  as  one  wing  of  the  hospital  was  finished, 
the  committee  ordered  the  children  to  be  removed 
thither,  and  quitted  the  house  in  Hatton^garded. 
And  a  chapel  being  much  wanted,  and  several 
ladies  of  quality  expressing  their  desire  of  contri- 
buting to  it,  a  subscription  was  opened  for  that 
purpose,  and  a  neat  and  elegant  edifice  was  soon 
elected. 

Two  years  after,  the  governors  being  informed  6f 
the  increase  of  benefactions  t6  this  charity,  of  the 
number  of  the  children,  and  the  expediency  of 
keeping  the  boys  separate  from  the  girls,  gave  di- 
rections for  building  the  other  .wing  of  the  hospital ; 
since  which  the  whole  design  has  been  compleated. 

The  Foundling-hospital  is  a  very  handsome  build- 
ing, and  consists  of  two  large  wings  directly  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  for  the  boys,  and 
the  other  for  the  girls.  They  are  built  of  brick,  in  a 
plain,  but  regular,  substantial,  and  convenient  man- 
ner, and  with  handsome  piazzas.  At  the  farthest 
end  is  the  chapel,  which  is  joined  to  the  wings  by 
an  arch  on  each  side,  and  is  very  elegant  within. 
In  the  front  is  a  large  piece  of  ground,  on  each  side 
whereof  is  a  colonade  of  great  length,  which  also 
extends  towards  the  gates  that  are  double,  with  a 
massy  pier  between  them,  so  that  coaches  may  pass 
and  repass  at  the  same  time.  These  colonade  are 
now  enclosed,  and  contain  ranges  of  workshops, 
where  the  children  are  taught  to  spin,  weave,  and 
exercise  other  handicrafts.'  The  large  area  between 
the  gates  and  the  hos(>ital  is  adorned  with  grass  plats, 
gravel  watts,  and  tamps  erected   upon  handsome 

posts; 
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posts ;  besides  which  there  are  two  convenient  gar* 
dens. 

In  erecting  these  buildings,  particular  care  was 
taken  to  render  them  neat  and  substantial,  without 
any  costly  decorations;  but  the  first  wing  of  the 
hospital  was  scarcely  inhabited,  when  several  emi* 
nent  masters  in  painting,  carvings  and  other  of  the 
polite  arts,  were  pleased  to  contribute  many  elegant 
ornaments,  ^  which  are  preserved  as  monuments  of 
the  abilities  and  charitable  benefactions  of  the  re- 
spective artists. 

In  the  court-room  are  four  capital  pictures,  taken 
from  sacred  history,  the  subjects  of  which  are  pro- 
perly adapted  to  their  situation. 

The  fir^t  of  these  paintings  .  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Hayman,  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from 
Exod.  ii.  8.  9-  The  maid  went  and  called  the  child's 
mother;  and  Pharaoh^s  daughter  said  unto  her. 
Take  this  child  away^  and  nurse  it  for  mcj  and 
I  will  give  thee  thy  wages. 

The  second  piece  was  done  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  and 
the  subject  taken  from  the  following  words,  viz. 
And  the  child  grew  up,  and  she  brought  him  to  Pha^- 
roah's  daughter^  and  he  becdme  her  son^  and  she 
called  his  name  Moses. 

The  third  painting  represents  the  history  of  Ish- 

mael,  painted  by  Mr.  Highmore,  from  Gen.  xxi.  17* 

And  the  angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar  out  ofheaoen^ 

and  said  to  her^  What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?  Fear  not^ 

for  God  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad  where  he  is. 

The  last  piece  was  painted  by  Mr.  Wills,  and  is 
taken  from  Lukexviii.  16.  Jesus  said.  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me^  and  forbid  them  not,  Jbr 
0fsuch  is  the  kingdom  of  God. 

On  each  side  of  these  paintings  are  small  draw- 
ings in  circular  frames,  of  the  most  considerable 

hospitals 
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hospitals  in  and  about  London,  done  by  Mr.  Hartley, 
Mil  Wikon,  Mr.  Wale,  and  Mr.  Gainsborough. 

Over  the  chimney  is  a  very  curious  bas-relief,  exe- 
cuted and  presented  by  Mr.  Rysbrack,  representing 
children  employed  in  husbandry  and  navigation. 

The  other  ornaments  in  this  room  were  given  by 
several  ingenious  workmen,  who  had  been  employed 
in  building  the  hospital,  and  were  desirous  of  con- 
tributing to  adorn  it.  The  stucco  work  was  given 
by  Mr.  William  Wilton ;  the  marble  chimney-piece 
by  Mr.  Deval;  the  table  with  its  curiously  carved 
fiarae,  by  Mr.  John  Sanderson ;  and  the  glass  by 
Mf.Hallett. 

In 'the  other  rooms  of  the  hospital  are  portraits  of 
several  of  the  governors  and  benefactors,  viz.  His 
late  majesty,  by  Mr.  Shakelton ;  Captain  Coram,  by 
Mr.  Hogarth;  Mr.  Milher  aiid  Mr.  Jacobson,  by 
Mr.  Hu£on  ;  Dr. Mead,  by  Mr.  Ramsey ;  Mr.  Emer- 
son, by  Mr.  Highmore;  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  Taylor  White,  Esq.  in  crayons, 
by  Mr.  Coates ;  and  some  others. 

In  the  dining-room  is  a  large  and  beautiful  sea- 
piece  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Downs,  by  Mr.  Mo- 
namy;  and  over  the  chimney  in  another  room  is 
Mr.  Hogarth's  original  painting  of  the  March  to 
Finchley. 

The  altar-piece  in  the  chapel,  which  is  most  beau- 
tifully executed,  is  accounted  one  of  Mr.  West's 
best  productions.  It  was  painted^  for  Macklin's 
Bible,  and  the  subject  is,  ^^  Except  ye  become  as 
Uiile  ehUdren,  Sic/'    ' 

The  first  organ  was  presented  by  Mr.  Handel, 
and  was  rendered  particularly  useful  in  the  infancy 
of  the  institution,  by  that  gentleman  performing  on 
it  at  certain  times  for  the'  benefit  of  the  charity ;  but 
this  organ  having  become  defective  through  time  and 
use,  a  new  one  was  put  up  in  its  stead. 

Several 
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Several  very  handsome  shields,  done  in  lead,  were 
given  by  Mr.  Ives,  and  placed  over  the  charity  bo^es^ 
with  proper  inscriptions ;  and  other  artists  ti»ve  con« 
Iributed  their  labours  to  the  ornamenting  of  the  hos- 
pital and  chapel,  for  which  they  received  the  thanks 
of  the  corporation;  and  s^q  inscription  is  put  up,  to 
inform  the  public  that  these  ornaments  were  the  be^ 
nefactions  of  the  several  artists  whose  names  are  writ* 
ten  thereon. 

When  the  children  are  first  admitted,  they  are  sent 
into  the  country  till  they  are  three  years  of  age, 
during  which  time  they  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
proper  nurses,  under  the  inspection  of  some  person 
of  character  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  clothed 
and  fed  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  the  charity. 
Such  children  as  l^ve  not  had  the  smalUpox  natu- 
rally, are  inoculated  at  three  years  of  age,  in  a  proper 
place  from  the  hospital. 

Froiq  three  years  old  to  six,  the  boys  are  taught  to 
read,  and  at  proper  intervals  employed  in  such  a  man- 
ner  as  may  contribute  to  their  health,  and  induce  a 
habit  of  activity,  hardiness,  and  labour;  and  from, 
that  time,  their  work  is  to  be  such  bodily  labour  as  ia 
most  suitable  to  their  age  and  strength,  and  is  moat 
likely  to  fit  them  for  agriculture,  or  the  sea  service; 
many  of  them  are  employed  in  the  gardens  belong- 
ing to  the  hospital,  where,  by  their  labour,  they 
supply  the  house  with  vegetables,  and,  being  in- 
structed in  gardening,  are  kept  in  readiness  tor 
such  persons  as  may  be  inclined  to  take  them  into 
their  service. 

.  The  girls,  from  six  years  of  age,  are  employed  in 
common  needle-work,  knitting,  and  spinning,  and, 
in  the  kitchen,  laundry  and.household  work*  in  order 
to  make  them  useful  servants  for  such  prc^r  per- 
sons as  may  apply  for  them ;  except  so  many  as  may 
be  necessary  to  be  employed  in  the  hospital ;  it  being 

intended 
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intended  to  have  no  other  female  senrants  in  the 
house,  but  persons  broagkt  u{>'in  it,  when  they  are 
of  proper  age« 

By  the  charter  of  this  foundation,  the  governors 
were  empowered  to  purchase  real  estates,  of  the 
value  of  four  thousand  pounds  per  annum ;  in  pur* 
suance  of  which  they  became  possessed  of  a  consi- 
derable track  of  the  adjoining  land.  This  was  let  out 
upon  building  leases,  a  few  years  ago,  and  several 
new  streets,  and  a  small  square,  have  been  erected 
upon  ii.  The  east  side  of  the  square,  which  is  called 
Brunswick-sqiiare,  is  occupied  by  the  wall  of  the 
hospital :  the  other  three  sides  consist  of  handsome 
buildings,  and  the  area  is  laid  out  in  small  plantations 
of  shrubs  and  grass-plats,  intersected  with  gravel 
walks.  The  streets  are  mostly  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  persons  who  have  been  active  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  charity. 

Lamb's-conduit-street,  which  leads  to  the  gate  of 
the  Fouixiling-hospitai,  derives  its  name  from  a  con- 
duit erected  there,  in  the  year  1377,  by  Mr.  William 
Lamb,  as  a  reservoir,  to  supply  another  conduit 
placed  on  Snow-hill.  Both  these  conduits  have 
been  many  years  taken  down ;  as  has  also  another, 
called  the  DieviFs  Conduit,  whifch  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  Qiic^n-square,  and  supplied  Christ^s  Hospital 
with  water. 

To  the  east  "of  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Queen- 
square,  is  a  district  called  High  Holborn  Liberty, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn ; 
but,  being  without  the  bounds  of  the  city  of  London, 
is  not  under  the  skme  government,  except  in  eccle- 
siastical afiairs,  as  the  part  within  the  city  jurisdic- 
tion, which  is  called  the  London  Liberty. 
•  Within  this  district  are  two  of  the  four  principal 
inns  of  court,  viz.  Ghray's-inn,  and  Lincoln's-inn. 

Gray's-inn 
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Gray  Vinn  occupies  the  site  of  the  mansioii-house 
of  the  ancient  manor  of  Portpool^  one  of  the  prebends 
belonging  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  which,  in  the  year 
1516,  becoming  the  residence  of  the  noble  family  of 
Gray  4  of  Wilton,  received  the  name  of  Gray  Vinn, 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  demised  to  cer- 
tain students  of  the  law,  by  that  name.  Some  time 
after  this,  the  prior  and  monks  of  Shene  obtained  a 
licence  to  purchase  the  manor  of  Portpool,  by  whom 
the  mansion-house  and  gardens  were  again  demised 
to  the  students,  at  an  annual  rent  of  six  pounds  thir- 
teen shillings  and  four  pence ;  and  this  grant  remained 
in  force  until  the  general  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries. In  the  year  1541,  this  inn  was  granted  hy 
Henry  y III.  to  the  students,  and  their  successors, 
in  fee  farm. 

The  principal  entrance  to  this  inn  is  in  Holbom, 
though  the  buildings  are  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  street.  .  There  is  another  entrance  to  it  in 
Gray's-inn-lane ;  part  of  the  west  side  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  back  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
wall  that  incloses  the  gardens.  The  inn  con- 
sists of  several  well-built  courts,  particularly  HoU 
bom-court  and  Gray's-inn-square ;  the  latter  of  which 
was  built  in.  1687.  The  hail,  which  is  used  for  the 
commons  of  the  Society,  is  large  and  commodious; 
but  the  chapel  is  too  small :  it  is  a  Gothic  structure, 
and  is  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  any  other  part 
of  the  building ;  it  being  the  old  chapel  belonging  to 
the  manor-house.  Here  is  an  exceeding  good  library, 
well  furnished  with  books  for  the  use  of  the  students; 
but  the  chief  ornament  of  this  inn  is  the  spacious 
garden  behind  it,  which  consists  of  gravel  walks  be- 
tween lofty  trees,  grass-plats,  agreeable  slopes,  and  a 
long  terrace,  with  a  portico  at  each  end.  It  is  open 
to  the  public  in  the  summer  season. 

1  LincolnVinn 
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Linrx>InVinn  is  situated  to  the  south  of  HolboiDj 
tind  on  the  west  side  of  Chancery-lane ;  and  is  3ituated 
on  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  house  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  as  also  that  of  the  Black  Friars*; 
the  latter  erected  about  the  year  1 222,  and  the  for- 
mer about  1226;  but  both  of  them  coming  to  Henry 
Lacey,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  he  pulled  them  down,  and^ 
in  their  stead)  erected  a  stately  mansion  for  his  city 
residence;  into  which  it  is  said,  that,  sometime  before 
his  death,  in  1310,  he  introduced  the  study  of  the 
.  law.  This  mansion  afterwards  reverted  to  the  Bishop- 
ric of  Chichester,  and  was  devised  by  Robert  Sher- 
boum,  bishop  of  that  see,  to  Mr.  William  Syliard,  a 
student  there,  for  a  term  of  years;  at  the  expiration 
of  which.  Dr.. Richard  Sampson,  his  successor,  in 
the  year  1536,  passed  the  inheritance  thereof  to  the 
said  Syliard,  and  Eustace,  his  brother;  the  latter  of 
whom,  in  1579,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  conveyed  the  house  and  gardens^ 
in  fee,  to  Ricliard  Kingsmill,  and  the  rest  of  the 
benchers. 

This  inn  principally  consists  of  three  rows  of  large 
and  uniform  buildings,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square, 
most  of  them  occupied  by  gentlemen  of  the  so* 
ciety.  The  north  sid^  of  the  square  lies  open  to  the 
gardens  which  are  ve^y  spacious,  and  adorned  with 
gravel  walks,  grass-^plats,  rows  of  trees,  and  a  very 
long  terrace  walk,  which*is  so  elevated  as  to  connnand 
a  fine  prospect  of  Lincoln's-inn*'(ields.  In  the  center 
of  the  square  is  a  neat  fluted  Corinthian  column,  in 
a  small  bason,  surrounded  with  iron  rails.  This  co- 
lumn supports  a  handsome  sun-^ial,  which  has  four 
sides,  and  on  the  corners  of  the  pedestal  are  four 
naked  boys,  intended  to  spout  water  out  of  Triton* 
shells  ;  but  this  has  been  long  out  of  repair. 

Behind  the  north-east  side  of  the  square  is  a  good 
hall  and  chapel ;  the  latter  of  which  was  built  by 

VOL.  IV*  V  Inigo 
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Inigo  Jones,  about  the  year  1622,  on  pillars,  with  an 
ambulatory,  or  walk,  underneath,  paved  with  broad 
stones,  and  used  as  a  place  of  interment  for  the  bench- 
ers. The  outside  of  the  chapel  is  a  very  indifferent 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the  windows 
are  painted  with  the  figures  at  full  length,  of  the 
principal  personages  mentioned  in  the  scriptures. 
On  the  twelve  windows,  on  the  north  side,  are, , 
Abraham,  Moses,  Eli,  David,  and  the  prophets  Da- 
niel, Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  Zachariah, 
with  John  the  Baptist,  and  St.  Paul ;  and  on  the 
south  side  are  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Under  these 
figures  arc  the  arms  of  a  great  number  of  gentlemen 
belonging  to  this  society. 

Thq  hall  is  an  extremely  fine  room,  and  is  used 
not  only  for  the  commons  of  the  society,  but  for  sit- 
tings, out  of  term,  before  the  lord  chancellor.  At 
•the  upper  end  of  it  is  Hogarth's  picture  of  St.  Paul 
before  Agrippa  and  Pestus. 

Between  the  chapel  and  Chancery-lane  are  several 
ranges  of  chambers,  called  the  Old  Buildings.  Here 
is*  a  very  good  library,  which  consists  of  a  good  col- 
lection of  books  in  most  languages,  and  a  great  nuow 
ber  of  manuscripts,  ef  a  parliamentary,  judicial,  legal, 
and  pubUc  nature ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  were 
bequeathed  by  Lord  Hale,  with  a  strict  injunction, 
that  no  part  of  them  should  be  printed. 

The  gate  to-LincolnVinn,  from  the  west  side  of 
Chanceiy-lane,  is  of  brick,  and  not  undeserving  of 
notice.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Level,  once  a 
member  of  this  inn,  and  afterwards  treasurer  of  the 
household  to  Henry  VIL 

*  On  the  east  side  of  the  gardens  is  a  new  range  of 
buildings,  called  the  Stone-buildings,  from  having 
stone  fronts.  When  these  were  erected,  a  plan  was 
in  agitation  for  rebuilding  the  whole  inn,  in  the  same 

style 
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Style  of  elegant  simplicity  ;  but  this  design  has  been 
loijDg  laid  aside. 

I'arallel  to  the  Stone-buildings,  and  between  them 
and  Chancery-lane,  is  the  office  tor  the  Six  Clerks  in 
Chancery.  The  two  fronts  of  this  edifice  are  exactly 
similar.  The  center,  which  is  of  stone,  has  a  rustic 
basement,  supporting  a  principal  story,  enhghtened 
by  lofty  windows,  with  circular  tops :  the  ends  are  of 
brick. 

The  site  of  Chichester  House  is  not  wholly  occu- 
pied by  the  inn ;  a  part  of  it  is  formed  into  two 
small  courts,  called  Bishop Vcourt,  and  Chichester- 
rents. 

Lincoln's-inn,  being  the  only  one  which  is  at  the 
same  time  an  inn  of  Court,  and  an  inn  of  Chancery, 
it  will  be  proper  to  notice  here  the  gener^  history  of 
these  seminaries  of  law.  Like  many  more  of  our  an*^ 
cient  institutions,  their  real  origin  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained; though  the  commencement  of  them  is  ge- 
nerally fixed  to  the  period  when  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon-pleas became  stationary.  Dr.  Blackstone,  in 
bis  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  the  Law^  gives  the 
-following  account  of  the  early  state  of  that  study, 
and  of  «the  establishment  of  the  several  inns  of  court 
and  chancery. 

That  ancient  collection  of  unwritten  maxims  and 
customs,  which  is  called  the  Common  Law,  how- 
ever compounded,  or  from  whatever  fountains  de- 
rived, Ijad  subsisted  immemorially  in  this  kingdom ; 
and  though  somewhat  altered  and  impaired  by  the  ' 
violence  of  the  times,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  wea-  ' 
thered  the  rude  shock  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
This  had  endeared  it  to  the  people  in  general,  af5 
well  because  its  decisions  were  universally  known* 
as  because  it  was  found  to  be  excellently  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  knowledge 
of  this  law  consistoct  great  part  gf  the  .learning  of 

those 
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those  dark  ages ;  it  was  then  taught,  says  Mr.  Selden, " 
in  the  monasteries,  in  the  universities,  and  in  the 
families  of  the  principal  nobility.  The  clergy  in 
particular,  as  they  then  engrossed  ?ilmo6t  every  other 
bratich  of  learning,  so  (like  their  predecessors,  the 
British  Druids)  fhey  were  peculiarly  remarkable  for 
their  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law. 

But  the  common  law  being  not  committed  to 
writing,  but  only  handed  down  by  tradition,   use, 
and  experience,  was  not  so  heartily  relished  by  the 
foreign  clergy  who  came  over  hither  in  shoals,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  two  »ons, 
and  were  utter  strangers  to  our  constitution  as  well 
as  our  language:  and  an  accident,  which  soon  after 
happened,  had  nearly  completed  its  ruin.     A  copy 
of  Justinian's  Pandects,  being  newly  discovered  at 
Amalfi,  about  A.D.I  130,  soon,  brought  the  civil 
law  into  vogue  all  over  the  rest  of  Europe,     It  be- 
came, in  a  particular  manner,  the  favourite  of  the 
popish  clergy ;  and  Theobald,  a  Norman  abbot,  be- 
ing elected  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  1138, 
and  extremely  addicted  to  this  new  study,  brought 
over  with  him,  in  his  retinue,  many  learned  profi- 
cients therein ;  and,  among  the  rest,  Roger,  sur- 
named  Vacarius,  whom  he  placed  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  to  teach  it.     The  monkish  clergy  (de- 
voted to  the  will  of  a  foreign  primate)  received  it 
with  eagerness  and  zeal;  but  the  laity,  who  were 
more  interested  to  preserve  the  old  constitution,  and 
had  already  severely  felt  the  effect  of  many  Norman 
innovations,  continued  wedded  to  the  use  of  the 
common  law. 

The  clergy,  finding  it  impossible  to  root  out  the 
municipal  law,  withdrew,  by  degrees,  from  the  tem- 
poral courts;  and,  in  1217»  they  passed  a  canon,  in 
a  national  synod,  forbidding  all  ecclesiastics  to  ap- 
pear as  advocates  in  foro  sceculari;  nor  did  they 
4  ^  Iquj 
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lODg  continue  to  act  as  judges  there,  not  caring  to 
take  the  oath  of  office,  which  was  then  found  neces-' 
Bary  to  be  administered,  that  they  should  in  all- 
things  deternaine  according  to  the  law  and  custom 
of  this  realm;  though  they  still  kept  possession  of 
the  high  office  of  chancellor,  an  office  tnen  of  little 
juridical  power;  and,  afterwards,  as  its  business 
increased  by  degrees,  they  modelled  the  process  of 
Che  court  at  their  own  discretion. 

But,  wherever  they  retired,  and  wherever  their 
authority  extended,  they  -carried  with  them  the 
fiame  zeal  to  introduce  the  rules  of  the  civil,  iu  ex« 
elusion  of  the  municipal  law.  This  appears,  in  ai 
particular  manner,  from  the  spiritual  courts  of  all 
denominations,  from  the  chancellor's  courts,  in  both 
our  universities,  and  from  the  high  court  of  chan- 
cery; in  all  of  which  the  pixx:eedings  are,  to  this 
day,  in  a  course  much  conformed  to  the  civil  law. 
And,  if  it  be  considered  that  our  universities  began 
about  that  period  to  receive  their  present  form  of 
scholastic  discipline;  that  they  were  then,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  en- 
tirely under  the  influence  of  the  popish  clergy :  this 
will  lead  us  to  perceive  the  reason  why  the  study 
of  the  Roman  laws  was,  in  those  days  of  bi* 
gotry,*  pursued  with  such  alacrity  in  these  seats  of 
Teaming. 

*  Tliere  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  of  the  absnrd  and  supersti* 
lioos  veneiBtion  that  was  paid  to  these  laws,  than  that  the  most  learned 
writers  of  the  times  thought  they  could  not  form  a  perfect  character* 
even  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  without  making  her  a  Civilian  and  a  Ca> 
iMUiist.  Which  Albertus  Magnus,,  the  renowned  Dominican  Doctor 
of  the  thirteenth  centurj^  thus  povcs,  in  his  Summa  dc  ImidihusChrts^ 
tifera  Virginh  fdivinum  magts  quam  humanum  opus)  gu.,  23,  §  b. 
'*  hem  quod  jura  ciptlia,  et  leges,  &  decreta  scivil  in  summo,  proba" 
''  tur  hoe  modo:  tapientia  aikfocati  fnan\festalur  in  irihus-,  unum^ 
**  quod  ohtineat  omnia  contra  judicem  juslum  &  sapientem;  seamdo, 
**  quod  contra  adversarium  astutum  ^  sagacem;  tertio,  quod  in  causk 
*'  desperata:  sed  beatissima  Virgo,  contra  judicem  sapientissimam, 
**  Dominum ;  contra  adversarium  callidisstmum,  dyaholMm  ',  in  ^aus^ 
*•  n^jstrn  desperata  5  sententiam  optatam  ahtinuit.** 

3inca 
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Since  the  Reformation,  the  principal  reason  that 
lias  hindered  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of 
learning,  is,  that  the  study  of  the  common  law, 
being  banished  from  hence  in  the  times  of  p(^ry» 
lias  fallen  into  a  quite  different  channel,  and  has 
liitherto  been  wholly  cultivated  in  another  place. 

As  the  common  law  was  no  longer  taught,  as 
formerly,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  perhaps 
would  have  been  gradually  lost  and  over-run  by 
the  civil,  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  incident 
which  happened  at  a  very  critical  time,  of  fixing 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the  grand  tribunal 
for  disputes  of  property,  to  be  held  in  one  cer* 
tain  spot,  that  the  seat  of  ordinary  justice  might 
be  permanent  and  notorious  to  all  the  nation.  For- 
merly that,  in  conjunction  with  all  the  other  supe* 
rior  courts,  was  held  before  the  king's  justiciary  of 
England,  in  the  aula  regisj  or  such  of  his  palaces 
wherein  his  royal  person  resided,  and  removed  with 
bis  household  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
ether.  This  was  found  to  occasion  great  inconve-^ 
mieace  to  the  suitors;  to  remedy  which  it  was  made 
^n  article  of  the  ereat  charters  of  liberties,  both  that 
of  King  John  and  King  Henry  the  Third,  that  *'  the 
***  Common  Pleas  should  no  longer  follow  the  Kings 
•^  court,  but  be  held  in  some  certain  place  :*^  in 
consequence  of  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
beld  (a  few  necessary  removals  in  times  of- the 
plsgue  excepted)  in  the  palace  of  Westminster  only. 
This  brought  together  the  professors  of  the  municipal 
,  lavv^  who  before  were  dispersed  about  the  kingdom, 
and  formed  them  into  an  aggregate  body  ;  whereby 
a  society  was  established  of  persons,  who  (as  SpeU 
loan  observes)  addicted  themselves  wholly  to  the 
jitudy  of  the  laws  of  the  laud. 

They  naturally  fell  into  a  kind  of  collegiate  order ; 
«ad>  being  excluded  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge/ 
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^tablished  a  new  university  of  their  bwn,  by  pur* 
chasing  certain  bouses  (now  called  the  Inns  of  Court 
and  Chancery)  between  the  city  of  Westminster^ 
the  place  of  holding  the  king's  courts,  and  the  city 
of  London ;  for  advantage  of  ready  access  to  the 
one,  and  plenty  of  provisions  in  the  other. 

In  this  juridical  university  (for  such  it  is  insisted 
to  have  been  by  Fortescue  and  Sir  Edward  Coke) 
there  are  two  sorts  of  collegiate  houses,  one  called 
InnsofChancery,  in  which  the  younger  students  of 
the  law  used  to  be  placed,  "  learning  and  studying,^ 
says  Fortescue,  "  the  originals,  and  as  it  wer^ 
^^  the  elements  of  the  law;  who,  profiting  therein, 
««  as  they  grow  to  ripeness  so  are  they  admitted  into 
*^  the  greater  inns  of  the  same  study,  called  the 
**  Inns  of  Court/'  And  in  these  Inns  of  both  kinds^ 
he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  the  knights  and  baro^is,  with 
other  grandees  and  noblemen  of  the  realm^  did  use 
to  place  their  children,  though  they  did  not  desire 
to  have  them  thoroughly  learned  in  the  law,  or  to 
get  their  Uving  by  its  practice ;  and  that  in  his  time 
there  were  about  two  thousand  students  ^at  these 
several  Inns,  all  of  whom  he  informs  us  were  Jiiii 
nobilium^  or  gentlemen  born. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward 
Coke  does  not  reckon  above  a  thousand  students, 
and  the  number  at  present  is  very  considerably  less: 
which  seems  principally  owing  to  these  reasons; 
first,  because  the  InnsofChancery  being  now  almost 
totally  filled  by  the  inferior  branch  of  the  profession, 
they  are  neither  commodious  nor  proper  for  the 
resort  of  gentlemen  of  any  rank  or  figure;  so  that 
there  are  now  very  rarely  any  young  students  entered 
at  the  Inns  of  Chancery:  secondly,  because  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  all  sorts  of  reorimen  and  academical 
guperintendance,  either  with  regard  to  morals  or 
studies,    are    found    impracticable,    and  therefore 
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eDtirely  n^lected !  lastly,  because  persons  of  birth 
and  fortune,  after  having  finished  their  usual  coursers 
at  the  universities^  have  seldom  leisure  or  resolu- 
tion sufficient  to  enter  upon  a  neiv  scheme  of  study 
at  a  new  place  of  instruction.  Wherefdre  few  gen- 
tlemen now  resort  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  but  such 
for  whom  the  knowledge  of  practice  is  absolutely 
necessary:  such  I  mean^  as  are  intended  for  the 
profession. 

It  is  probable  that  before  the  establishment  of 
these  inns,  every  person  who  chose  set  up  ad  a 
teacher  of  the  law;  for  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  reign  Henry  III.  issued  a  mandate  to  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London,  enjoining  them  to 
make  proclamation  throughout  the  city,  that  no 
person  whatsoever  should  set  up  a  school  therein 
for  teaching  of  law ;  and  that  if  any  shaH  set  up 
such  schools,  they  cause  them  to  cease  without 
delay. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  his  successor,  Edward  T« 
commanded  Meiingham,  his  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Commoi^  Pleas,  to  collect  the  lawyers  and  attornies 
of  the  best  characters  and  abilities,  from  the  several 
counties  of  the  kingdom,  to  serve  his  court  and 
people,  and  that  none  else  should  be  suffered  to 
practise  therein  but  theni;  but  their  number  was 
not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  forty:  it  was,  how- 
ever, left  to  the  judges  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
number  as  occasion  might  require.  It  is  sup- 
posed, that  these  lawyers  established  several  of  the 
present  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,  the  histories 
of  which  can  be  traced  nearly  to  this  time. 

These  societies  are  not  incorporated,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  possessed  of  lands  or  revenues,  ex- 
cept such  as  arise  irom  the  fees  of  admission,  and 
from  the  annual  payments  of  the  members;  nor 
have  they  any  power  to  make  bye-laws  for  their 
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fovernmeDt  They  have,  however,  certain  regu- 
btknis  among  themselves,  which,  by  consent  and 
long  custom,  have  obtained  the  force  of  laws; 
whereby  the  members  are,  for  small  offences,  put  out 
of  commcms,  that  is,  not  allowed  to  eat  at  the 
same  table  widi  the  society ;  and  for  offences  of  a 
greater  magnitude,  are  expelled  the  Inn;  after 
which  they  cannot  be  admitted  into  any  of  the 
other  Inns. 

Formerly  there  were  public  meetings  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  students,  called  Mootings^  wherein 
points  of  law  were  argued,  in  the  manner  of  trials 
and  arguments  before  the  court ;  but  these  having 
been  long  since  laid  aside,  the  students  are  now 
put  under  the  tuition  of  some  experienced  barrister, 
who  directs  their  readings  and  study,  and  instead 
of  Mootings  in  imaginary  cases,  they  attend  the 
courts,  and  learn  the  actual  administration  of  the 
law. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Inns  of  Court  are 
not  students  of  the  law. 

Southampton-buildings  occupy  the  site  of  South- 
ampton-house,  anciently  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's- 
inn,  but  conveyed  in  fee  to  the  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, who  was  Lord  Chaucellor  to  Edward  VI.  On 
the  south  side  of  these  buildings  is  the  public  office 
of  Chancery,  in  which  the  difierent  Masters  in 
Chancery  have  offices  for  the  dispatch  of  the  public 
part  of  their  duty.  It  has  a  substantial  stone  front, 
with  a  rustic  basement  story,  which  supports  a 
series  of  fluted  columns  of  the  Tuscan  order,  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic  balustrade  and  screen. 

Adjoining  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's-inn,  and  with- 
out Holbom*bars,  was  the  Old  Temple,  the  first  mo- 
nastery belonging  to  the  Knights  Templars  in  London, 
and  which  they  quitted  in  1184,  when  the  New 
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Temple  in  Fleet-street  was  built.  Part  of  the  eri« 
ginai  buildiog  remained  until  the  y^ar  159^,  when 
it  was  pulled  down. 

On  the  opposite  Mie  of  Hoibom  is  Brooks^market, 
to  called  from  Brook-house,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Fulke  GhreviUe,  Loid  Brooke  which  stood  at  die 
north-west  comer  of  it. 

To  the  wetft  of  Gray  Vinn  is  a  handsome  street, 
called. Bedford-row,  which,  with  most  of  the  streets 
in  this  neighbourhood,  is  built  upon  lands  that  were 
bequeathed  by  Sir  William  Harpur,  of  Bedford,  to 
the  corporation  of  that  town,  in  trust,  for  the 
foundation  ot  a  free  sdiocd  in  bis  native  place ;  ibr 
portioning  poor  maidens;  for  apprenticing  poor 
children ;  and  the  surplus  to  be  employed  in  the 
maintenatice  •of  the  poor  of  the  said  town.  In  the 
year  1668  these  lands  were  let  upon  building  leases 
for  a  rent  of  ninety-nitte  pounds  a  year,  but  the 
estate  has  improved  so  much  since  that  time,  that 
the  yeariiy  revenue  is  now  about  three  thousand 
pounds* 
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(^kenu/eU.-^Parish  Church  of  Se.  James ^ — Clerkeffwell 
G(os9.«*  CromweWs  HmLse.-^^Hosptial  of  St.  John  of 
JerusaUm.^'^Si.  Johvfs-^square.-^Parish  Church  ^  St. 
jQhn.-^Ayleslmry  House.^-New  Sessions  House.'-^New 
Prison. — Clerkenwell  Bridewell. — Cold  Bath  Fields.*-^ 
New  House  of  Correction.r^New  River. — Sadler's  tVells,^ 
— Pardon  Church-yard. — Charier-house. 

To  the  north-east  of  High  Holbom  Liberty  i3  a 
district  called  Clerkenwelt,  which  obtained  its  natne 
from  a  spring  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green,  called 
the  Clerk's,  or  Clcrken-well,  from  the  parish  clerks 
of  the  city  of  London  meeting  there  annually,  to  ex- 
hibit dramatic  representations,  founded  on  subjects 
taken  from  the  scriptures.  I'he  water  of  this  well 
was  suffered  to  run  waste  for  many  years ;  but  at 
length  the  parishioners  caused  it  to  be  walled  in, 
and  a  pump  erected  upon  it,  for  the  use  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  on  the  front  of  which  is 
an  inscription,  relating  its  history.  It  stands  in  Ray- 
street,  nearly  opposite  to  Mutton-hill. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Clerkenwell-green. 

On  the  spot  where  this  church  stands,  was  anci- 
eivtly  a  priory,  founded  by  Jordan  Briset,  a  wealthy 
baron,  who,  about  the  year  1 100,  gave  to  his  chap- 
Iain  fourteen  acres  of  land,  in  a  neld  adjoining  to 
Clerk's,  or  Clerkenwell,  whereon  he  built  a  monas* 
tety ;  which  was  no  sooner  erected,  and  dedicated  to 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  than  he  placed  therein  a  certain  number  of 
black  nuns,  of  the  order  of  St,  Benedict,  in  whom, 
and  their  successors,  it  continued  till  it  was  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  VIIL  in  the  year  1 539.  Some- 
time 
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time  after  the  dissolution  of  the  convent,  the  ground 
came  to  the  inheritance  of  SirWilliam  Cavendish,  who, 
being  created  Duke  of  Newcastle,  built  a  large  brick 
mansion,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  church,  which 
for  many  years  was  called  Newcastle  House ;  but 
this  has  been  long  deserted,  and  the  site  of  it  is  now 
occupied  by  modern  buildings. 

The  church  belonging  to  the  old  priory,  not  only 
served  the  nuns  as  a  place  of  worship,  but  also  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  was  made  parpchial 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  nunnery,  when  it  appears 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  James  the  Less;  for 
in  the  old  records  it  is  styled  "  EcclesiaBeatos Marice 
dc  fonte  Clericorumr  In  l62d,  the  steeple  of  the 
church  being  greatly  decayed,  a  part  of  it  fell  down, 
whereupon  the  parish  contracted  with  a  person  to 
rebuild  it.  This  person  raised  the  new  work  upon 
the  old  foundation ;  but,  before  it  was  entirely  fi- 
nished, it  fell  down,  and  destroyed  a  part  of  the 
church,  both  of  which  were,  however^  soon  after 
rebuilt. 

The 'old  church  was  a  very  heavy.structure,  partly 
Gothic,  which  was  the  original  form,  and  partly 
Tuscan.  It  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1788,  and 
the  old  materials  sold  for  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds ;  after  which  the  present  edifice  was,  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  obtained  f6r  that 
purpose,  erected  in  its  stead.  It  is  a  lofty  brick  edi- 
fice, strengthened  at  the  comers  with  rustic  quoins 
of  stone,  and  enlightened  by  two  series  of  window's, 
The  tower  is  of  stone,  and  erected  upon  the  west  end 
of  the  church,  which  is  faced  with  stone,  "In  order  to 
give  it  a  corresponding  appearance.  The  two  first 
stages  above  the  roof  .are  square,  and  contain  the 
bells.  Above  these  are  two  open  octangular  towers, 
with  pilasters  of  the  Doric  order  at  each  corner,  and 
fi'om  the  uppermost  rises  a  ball  and  vane. 
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It  is  a  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  parishioners  at 
large. 

The  old  priory  close  still  retains  the  name  of 
Clerken well-close :  on  the  west  side  of  it  is  a  lofty 
brick  house,  remarkable  for  being  the  reputed  dwell- 
ing of  Oliver  Cr6m  well,  and  one  or  the  places  where, 
meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  on 
the  measures  which  terminated  in  the  dethronement 
and  death  of  Charles  I.  The  fact  of  tlie  Usurpers 
residence  here,  is,  however,  not  clearly  ascertained, 
and,  in  all  probability,  will  ever  remain  in  doubt, 
since  the  parish  books  of  that  period  are,  by  some 
unaccountable  accident,  lost;  although  those  prior 
to  it,  as  well  as  those  which  succeeded  it,  .are  pre- 
served. 

A  little  to  the  south-east  of  Clerkenwell  priory, 
where  St.  John's*square  is  now  situated,  stood  the 
house,  or  hospital,  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  founded  by  the  before-mentioned  Jordan  Briset, 
and  Muriel,  his  wife,  who,  for  that  purpose,  pur- 
chased of  the  Prioress  and  Nuns  of  Clerkenwell,  lea 
acres  of  land,  on  which  he  erected  the  said  hospital, 
about  the  year  11 10;  but  the  church  belonging  to  it 
was  not  dedicated  to  St»  John  the  Baptist,  till  the  year 
1185. 

By  the  profuse  liberality  of  bigots  and  enthusiasts, 
this  foundation  became  the  chief  seat  in  England, 
belonging  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers ;  and  to  such 
a  degree  of  wealth  and  honour  did  they  arrive,  that 
their  prior  was  esteemed  the  first  baron  in  the  king- 
dom, and  in  state  and  grandeur  vied  with  the  king. 

Such  was  the  antipathy*  of  the  populace  to  these 
imperious  knights,  that  the  rebels  of  Kent  and  Essex, 
under  the  conduct  of  Wat  Tyler  and  his  rabble,  iu 
the  year  1381,  consumed  this  stately  edifice  by  fire. 
However,  it  was  afterward  rebuilt  in  a  much  more 
magnificent  manner,  and  continued  upon  its  former 

system. 
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dystem,  tiH  it.  was  entirely  tuppsessed  by  Hefiiy 
Vljl-  in  the  year  1^41. 

Soon  after  this  foundation  wsDq  suppressedy  the 
buikiing  was  •  converted  into  a  rdpository  6f  n>artiftl 
stored)  and  th^e  r^^al  hunting  equipage;  and  to  these 
purposes  it  was  applied  till  the  year  1550;  when 
£dward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Protector 
of  the  kingdom,  caused  the  churdi,  with  its  lofty 
and  beautiful  steeple,  which  Stow  says  was  "graven, 
gilt,  and  inameled,  to  the  great  beautifying  of  the 
erty,  and  passing  all  other  that  he  had  seen,^  to  be 
demolished,  and  the  stones  thereof  used  in  building 
bis  magnificent  palace  of  Soinerset- house.  The  priory 
was  partly  restored  by  Queen  Mary;  the  remains  of 
the  choir,  and  some  side  chapels,  were  repaired  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  andSirThomasTreshani  was  appointed 
prior;  but  it  was' again  supprei$sed  by  Elizabeth. 

Part  of  the  site  of  this  priory  is  now  occupied  by 
St.  JobnVsquare,  an  irregular  open  place.  The 
southern  entrance  into  it  is 'by  the  magnificent  old 
gateof  the  priory,  which  isstill  called  St.  John^s-gatei 
It  hsv»  a  lofty  Gothic  arch,  and,  on  each  side,  over 
the  gate,  are  several  escutcheons  of  arms,  carved, 
under  which  were  formerly  inscriptions  ;  but  these^ 
by  length  of  time,  are  now  entirely  defaced.  At  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  square,  is  the  parish  church 
of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  which  was  at  first  erected 
as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  St.  James's,  tt  is  a  plain  brick 
building,  with  stone  corners ;  and  the  patronage  of 
it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

Another  part  of  the  possessions  of  these  knights 
was  granted  to  the  family  of  the  Bruces,  Earls  of 
Aylesbury,  who  made  this  their  residence.  Ayles-^ 
bory  street  was  built  upon  the  site  of  their  house  and 
gardens. 

On  the  west  side  of  Clerkenwell-green  is  the  Ses- 
sions-house  fojT  the  county  of  Middlesex*    * 
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The  former  sessions-hcMase  was^  situated  in  the 
middle  of  St.  Jobn's-street,  and  was  csdled  Hicks's- 
hall^  from  its  founder,  Sir  Baptist  Hickft,  \^  whom  it 
was  erected  in  the  year  161  l,and  given  for  the  per** 
petual  use  of  tbe  magistrates  of  the  county.  I'his 
building  having  become  very  ruinous,  and  being  also 
extremely  inconvenienti  an  act  of  parliament  was 
obtained,  in  the  year  1779»  for  erecting  a  new  one; 
and  a  coovenieot  spot  of  ground  having  been  pur« 
chased  on  Cbrkenweli-greea,  the  first  stone  of 
the  present  edifice  was  laid  on  the  SOth  of  Au« 
gust,  in  that  year,  and  it  was  opened  for  business^ 
in  1782. 

The  east  and  principal  front  of  k,  towards  Clerk* 
eoweU-greeii,  ii  composed  of  four  three-quarter 
columns,  and  two  pilasters,  of  the  Ionic  order,  sup- 
ported  by  a  rustic  basement.  The  county  arms  are 
placed  in  the  tympaiHim  of  the  pediment*  Under 
the  entablature  are  two  medallions,  which  represent 
Justice  and  Meicy.  In  the  former,  Justice  holds 
the  Scales  and  sword ;  and  in  the  latter,  Mercy  grasps 
the  blunted  sn'ord  and  the  sceptre,  capt  with  the 
British  crown,  on  which,  as  emblematic  of  the  mild* 
ness  of  the  British  laws,  rests  a  dove,  with  an  olive* 
branch  in  its  OKnith.  In  the  center,  between  Justice 
and  Mercy,  is  a  noiedallion  of  his  m^esty,  in  profile^ 
decorated  with  festoons  of  laurd  and  oak  leaves,  the 
emblems  of  strength  and  valour.  At  each  extremity 
18  a  medallion,  containing  the  Roman  fasces  and 
sword,  the  insignia  of  Authority  and  punishment 
The  eartent  of  this  building  is  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  frcHB  east  to  west,  atad  iseventy-eight  feet  from 
Bbvth  to  south. 

The  hall  isthirtynfour  feet  square,  and  terminates 
at  the  top  in  a  circular  dome,  enlightened  by  sis 
clfcnlar  windows,  each  four  feet  eleven  inches  in 
diameter.    This  dome  is  pannelled  in  stucco,  and 
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the  spandrils  under  it  are  decorated  with  shields 
and  oak-leaves.  The  sides  of  the  hall  are  finished 
with  pilasters  of  the  Composite  order,  crowned  with 
an  entablature,  the  frieze  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  foliage,  and  medallions,  representing  the  Cadu- 
ceus  of  Mercury,  and  the  Roman  fasces. 

From  the  hall,  a  double  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to 
the  court,  which  is  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  letter 
D,  and  is  thirty-four  feet  by  thirty,  and  twenty-six 
feet  high,  with  spacious  galleries  on  the  sides,  for 
the  auditors. 

The  rooms  bn  each  side  of  the  entrance  are  ap* 
propriated  to  the  meetings  of  the  ms^strates.  In 
one  of  them  is  the  original  portrait  of  Sir  Baptist 
Hicks,  which  was  brought  from  the  old  sessions- 
house,  with  the  arms  and  ornaments  which  decorated 
the  chimney  of  the  dining-room  there ;  and  in  the 
other  is  a  good  copy  of  the  picture. 

A  little  to  the  north-east  of  St.  James's  church, 
Clerkenwell,  are  two  prisons  adjoining  to  each  other, 
both  of  which  have  been  lately  repaired  and  en* 
larged :  the  one  is  a  prison  of  ease  to  Newgate,  for 
the  county  pf  Middlesex,  called' the  New  Prison; 
and  the  other,  a  house  of  correction  for  disorderly 
persons,  called  Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  which  was 
built  in  the  year  1615,  for  the  punishment  and  em- 
ployment of  rogues  ^nd  vagabonds  belonging  to  the 
county,  who  had  formerly  been  taken  into  Bridewell, 
in  the  city,  but  were  now  refused,  both,  because  the 
place  was  unable  to  contain  and  employ  them,  and 
because  it  was  thought  an  infringement  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  citizens,  who,  however,  contributed  five 
hundred  pounds  towards  the  erection  of  this  New 
Bridewell,  the  expense  of  which  amounted  to  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  , 

At  some  distance  from  these  prisons,  in  St.  James's 
parisb,  is  a  place  called  Cold  Bath  Fields,  which 
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consists  of  several  small  streets,  that  surround  a 
square,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  low  old  building, 
with  a  garden  and  a  cold  bath ;  the  latter  of  which 
gave  name  to  the  place. 

On  the  north  side  of  Coldbath-square  is  the  new 
House  of  Correction  for  the  county  of  Middlesex^ 
which  is  formed  principally  in  conformity  to  the 
judicious  and  humane  suggestions  of  the  late  Mr* 
Howard. 

This  prison  was  erected  in  pursuance  of  an  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  majesty,  "  for  enabling  the  jus- 
tices of  the  fieace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  to 
raise  money  for  building  a  house  of  correction  within 
the  said  county.''  But  it  is  also  used  as  a  peniten- 
tiary house. 

The  spot  on  which  this  edifice  is  erected  having 
been  a  swamp  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  so  deep, 
and  to  pile  it  so  securely,,  that  it  is  supposed  there 
are  as  many  bricks  laid  under  ground  as  apj^ear  in 
sight.  The  building,  with  few  deviations  from 
uniformity,  is  laid  out  and  divided  into  separate  and 
distinct  cells,  or  single  apartments,  as  well  on  the 
ground  floor  as/)n  the  upper  stories,  each  cell  being 
eight  feet  three  inches  long,  and  six  feet  three  inches 
wide.  To  each  cell  are  two  apertures  or  windows 
for  light  and  ventilation,  each  two  feet  six  inches 
wide  by  two  feet  high  ;  the  one  over  the  door,  tlia 
other  at  the  height  of  seven  feet  from  the  floor  in 
flie  opposite  direction:  these  apertures  arc  closed 
or  opened  by  means  of  wooden  shutters,  acting  &t 
the  will  of  the  person  confined.  The  cells  on  the 
ground  floor  are  built  on  arches,  and  are  raised 
twenty-one  inches  from  the  pavement  of  the  yards ; 
those  of  the  upper  floors  rest  on  the  arches  of  those 
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below ;  and  as  the  use  of  combustible  matter  is  by 
tliis  means  excluded,  they  are  all  fife-proof. 

The  whole  number  of  sinsfle  cells  is  two  hundred 
and  eighteen  ;  but  sixteen  of  these,  which  have  no 
other  Jight  but  from  the  apertures  over  the  doors, 
are  only  used  for  the  occasional  confinement  of  re- 
fi-aotory  prisoners,  in  addition  to  these,  in  each 
of  six  of  the  yards  belonging  to  the  building,  there 
are  two  apartments  containing  the  space  of  two 
single  cells,  and  intended  for  lodging  two  prisoners. 
Some  larger  apartments  are  formed,  by  throwing 
together  the  space  of  several  cells ;  these  are  u$ed 
for  various  purposes  connected  with  the  institution, 
su^h  as  an  infirmar)^,  work-rooms  for  the  male  con- 
victs, a  5>pinning-Voom  for  the  female  .convicts,  day- 
rooms  with  fire-places,  used  by  the  prisoners  in 
winter ;  a  laundry,  store-rooms,  &c. 

There  are  eight  large  yards,  to  which  the  pri-* 
soners  of  diSerent  classes  have  occasional  access,  where 
they  can  be  sheltered  from  the  weather  by  pent- 
houses, which  extend  the  whole  length  of  them,  there 
are  also  eight  other  airing  grounds,  to  which  the  of- 
fenders of  the  least  criminality  have  free  access. 
Water  is  brought  into  all  these  yards  by  pipes,  for 
the  use  of  the  prisoners,  either  to  drink  or  to  wash 
themselves,  which  they  are  obliged  to  do  every 
morning  before  they  receive  their  breakfasts,  and 
again  in  the  evening  before  being  locked  up. 

Communicating  with  the  center  gaHery  there  is 
a  building  of  three  stories,  with  two  rooms  in  eada 
story,  lliree  of  these  are  let  to  such  prisoaers  as 
chuse  to  pay  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week 
for  their  hire ;  the  other  three  are  occupied  by  the 
servants  of  the  house,  or  as  store-rooms. 

At  the-entrance  of  the  prison  is  a  committee-room, 
and  over  it;  two  lodging-rooms  occupied  by  servants 
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belonging  to  the  prison ;  and  in  the  center  of  the 
buildiDg  is  a  neat  and  airy  chapel,  sufficiently  spa- 
cious to  contain  the  vvhofe  nuihber  of  prisoners 
which  can  be  accommodated  in  the  cells. 

The  keeper's  house  is  a  distinct  building  on  the 
east  side  of  the  entrance,  and  is  an  addition  to  the 
original  plan,  as  are  also  several  commodious  shops, 
suited  to  the  several  trades  and  manufactures,  in 
which  the  prisoners  are  occasionally  employed,  par- 
ticularly for  car|}enters,  turners,  sawyers,  taylors, 
and  shoemakers,  with  an  extensive  stage  for  drying 
oakum. 

The  whole  of  this  huiKlini**  is  surrounded  with  a 
high  brick  wall,  strengthened  on  tlic  outside  with 
stCHie  buttresses. 

At  a  small  distance  north-east  from  Coldbath- 
fields  is  the  reservoir  of  the  New-river,  wliicrh  sup- 
plies the  greater  part  of  the  metropolis  with  water. 
In  Vol.  U.  p.  31,  an  account  was  given  of  the  origin 
and  successful  executibn  of  this  undertaking,  which 
in  the  then  state  of  knowledge  of  canal-making, 
maybe'jastly  styled  immense:  we  shall  now  giv^ 
a  brief  description  of  it. 

The  source,. or  head,  of  this  river,  is  at  the.  village 
of  Amwell,  twenty  miles  from  London,  in  the  road 
to  Hertford,  where  a  number  of  springs  are  collected 
into  a  large  bason  of  considerable  depth.  On  the 
margin  of  this  bason  is  a  large  stone  with  inserip- 
tions  on  each  side,  containing  a  short  notice  of  the 
opening  of  the  stream  in  1608,  and  stating  the 
length  of  its  course  from  the  Chadwell  spring  to  be 
forty  miles;  but  by  an  exact  measurement^  of  the 
river,  taken  by  the  Company's  suiveyor  in  the  year 
17i?3,  its  length  appears  to  be  thirty-eight  miles 
and  three-quarters,  and  sixteen  poles.  l5y  the  vast 
increase  of  London,  the  original  sources  of  this 
river  were  found  inadequate  to  supply   its  wants, 
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and  the  Company  applied  to  parliament  for  permis- 
sion to  obtain  an  additional  supply  from  the  river. 
I^a,  This  application  was  opposed  by  the  city, 
but  in  vain ;  an  act  was  passed  to  sanction  the 
measure ;  the  citizens  were  constrained  to  ?iccept  of 
the  blessing  against  their  will,  and  the  river  Lea 
may  now  be  numbered  among  the  sources  of  the 
New-river. 

In  the  circuitous  course  which  was  found  neces- 
sary to  be  given  to  thjs  river,  in  order  to  preserve  its 
level,  it  passes  the  towns  of  Ware,  Hoddesdon, 
Broxbourn,  and  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire,  in 
nearly  a  north  and  south  direction;  at  Waltham- 
cross  it  enters  Middlesex,  where  it  turns  \^  estward, 
and  returning  again  to  Forty-hill,  passes  EnBeld ;  • 
from  hence  its  course  is  continued,  with  many  de- 
vious  windings,  by  Winchmore-hUlj  llornsey,  Ncw- 
ingtoh,  Highbury,  and  Islington,  'to  the  great 
reservoir  or  bason,  from  whence  the  metropolis  is 
supplied  with  its  waters.  Here  it  is  received  by 
fifty-eight  main  pipes  of  a  seven-inch  bore,  by  whicn 
it  is  conveyed  to  those  parts  of  the  town  lying  south 
and  west  of  the  reservoir.  The  eastern  part  is  sup- 
plied^rom  a  building  erected  over  the  river  at  a 
short  distance  before  it  reaches  its  termination,  in 
the  lower  part  of  which  are  several  main  pipes  for 
that  purpose ;  and  a  steam  engine  erected  on  the 
west  side  of  the  reservoir  throws  the  water  into  a 
BHialler  one,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Penton- 
ville,  and  the  places  in  its  vicinity  are  supplied. 
It  has  been  several  times  in  agitation  to  extend  the 
eervice  of  this  water  through  Marybone,  for  which 
purpose  an  immense  bason  has  been  constructed  in 
the  Hampstead-road,  near  St.  James's  Chapel,  but , 
this  plan  has  not  hitherto  been  successful. 

Prior  to  the  knowledge  of  canal  navigation  we  at 

present  possess,  it  was  found  necessary  to  convey 
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the  water  of  the  New-river  over  two  valleys  in  large 
wooden  troughs  lined  with  lead,  the  one  near  Bush- 
hill,  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  length ;  the 
other  between  llomsey  and  IJighbury,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  yards;  both  of  which  had  expe- 
rienced occasional  ruptures,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  low  lands  in  the  vicinity;  but  about  the  year 
1787,  mounds  of  earth  and  clay  were  raised  to  a 
sufficient  height  to  imbed  the  former  channels, 
which  as  soon  as  the  new  materials  had  settled,  were- 
removed,  and  since  that  period  no  accident  of  any 
moment  has  occurred. 

We  have  already  in  Vol.  II.  p.  31,  noticed  the 
commencement  of  this  undertaking  in  1608,  and  its 
completion  in  16 13.  In  16 19)  the  proprietors  of 
this  river  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  The 
New  River  Campany ;  previousto  which  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton  had  divided  his  part  of  it  into  thirty-six 
shares,  most  of  which  he  sold  to  different  persons, 
amounting,  with  himself,  to  twenty-nine  in  the 
whole ;  but  though  tlie  king  was  proprietor  of  half 
the  work,  he  was  precluded  from  having  any  share 
in  the  management  of  it,  being  only  allowed  to 
have  an  agent  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
pany. No  dividend  was  made  until  the  year  1633, 
when  only  eleven  pounds  nine  shillings  was  paid 
upon  each  share.  The  second  division  amounted 
to  only  tfiree  pounds  four  shillings  and  two-pence, 
and  a  call  being  expected  instead  of  a  third  division, 
Charles  1.  disliking  a  scheme  which  appeared  not 
only  unproductive,  but  hkely  to  be  attended  with 
loss,  re-conveyed  his  moiety  to  Sir  Hugh,  upon 
condition  of  receiving  a  clear  annual  rent  of  five 
hundred  pounds  out  of  the  profits.  This  moiety 
Sir  Hugh  also  divided  into  thirty-six  shares,  to 
equal  those  of  the  Adventurers,  as  they  are  called^ 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  others,  which  are  calle^ 
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King^s  shares ;  and  he  subjected  these  new  proprte* 
tors  to  the  payment  of  the  annuity,  which,  added  to 
their  exclusion  from  the  management,  renders  their 
shares  of  less  value  than  the  adventurers.  Though 
the  original  projector  of  this  stupendous  undertaking 
was  ruined  by  it,  few  speculations  ever  produced  so 
krge  an  ultimate  profit :  a  share,  which  was  origi- 
nally purchased  for  one  hundred  pounds, having  been 
lately  sold  at  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and  their 
value  being  still  increasing. 

Near  the  east  end  of  the  reservoir  is  a  small  sun>- 
mer  theatre,  called  Sadler's  Wells ;  the  amusements  of 
which,  like  those  of  aJl  the  minor  theatres,  are  limited 
to  the  representation  of  burlettas,  ballets,  pan ton^imes, 
and  various  feats  of  activity.  This  place  of  efitertaiii- 
ment  originated  in  the  salubrious  quahti-esof  a  well, 
formerly  ikmed  for  the  extraordinary  cures  effected 
by  it,  in  certain  diseases,  but  which  was  filled  up,  by 
the  authority  of  government,  at  the  Reformation,  to 
eheck  the  impositions  of  the  priests  of  the  priory  of 
Clerkenwell,  who  extorted  money  ftom  the  peoptc, 
by  making  Ihem  believe  that  the  virtues  of  the  waiter 
proceeded  from  the  efficacy  of  their  prayers.  The 
concourse  of  visitors  had  induced  the  proprietors  to 
have  music  at  their  house,  and  concerts  were  con- 
stantly performed  there :  but  the  well  being  closed, 
the  place  declined,  the  music  ceased,  and  the  virtu'es 
of  the  water  were  forgotten.  ThisvOnce  celebrated 
wdl  was  again  discovered,  in  the  year  1683,  by  oi»e 
of  the  labourers  of  Mr.  Sadler,  who  bad  rebuilt  the 
music  house  there,  and  renewed  the  former  concerts; 
since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  be  opened, 
during  the  summer  season,  with  performances  of 
different  descriptions,  according  to  the  talents  or  the 
taste  of  its  managers.  The  present  buildirig  was 
erected  in  the  year  1730,  but  has  undergone  cou^i- 
derab  e  alterations  at  subsequent  times. 

Pardon- 
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Pardonrpassage9oa  the  eastsideof  St.  John's-street, 
is  4iae  aDcient  entrance  into  Pardon  church-yard,  the 
gTOimd  purchased  by  Ralph  Stratford,  for  9  cem^* 
teiy,  during  the  pestilence,  which  mg^  in  the  year 
1J4S,  as  mentioned  in  Vol.  I.  p.  333,  and  which 
was  situated  to  the  east  of  St.  John-street,  between 
the  north  wall  df  the  Charter-house  garden  and  Sut- 
tOD^treet.  At  the  foundation  of  th^  Carthjusian 
mooastery,  a4)oining,  now  the  Charter-house,  this 
piece  .of  ground  became  their  property ;  but,  8ay3 
Stow,  Edit.  1603,  jo.  436,  ".remained  till  our  time, 
by  the  name  of  Pardon  church-y^rcj,  and  served  for 
borying  sudh  as  desperately  ended  their  lives,  or 
were  executed  for  felonies,  who  were  fetched  thitiier, 
usuallyt  in  a  dose  cart,  bayled  over,  and  covered 
with  blackc,  having  a  plaine  white  crosse  thwarting^ 
and,  at  the  fore  end,  a  Saint  John's  crosse  without, 
mid  within,  a  bell  ringing,  by  shaking  of  the  cart^ 
whctf'eby  the  same  might  be  heard  when  it  passed : 
and  this  was  called  the  Fraerie  cart,  which  belonged 
io  St.  John's,  and  had  tlie  privilege  of  sanctuarie." 

The  Spittlecroft,  adjoining  to  Pardon  church-yard, 
was,  in  the  following  year,  purchased,  and  converted 
to  the  same  use^  by  Sir  Walter  Manny,  who,  in  th^ 
year  1370,  founded  a  Carthusian  mon^tery  upon 
the  site  of  both.  This  design  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Michael  de  Northburgh,  Stratford's  suc- 
cessor in  the  See  of  London,  who,  being  possessed 
ctf  Stratford^s  burial-ground,  obtained  a  grant  of  Sir 
V!alter  Manny's^  for  that  purpose,  and  at  his  decease^ 
in  1361,  bequeathed  two  thousand  pounds  for  erect- 
Mg  th^  convent,  arid  jthe  greater  part.o/  his  rents  and 
tenements,  and  all  bis  reyersions  for  its  endowment, 
jwitb  ararious  utensils,  vesjl^ents,  &c.  for  the  celebra- 
rtion  cf  the  holy  offices ;  and  he  left  the  patronage 
suftdxratce  of  this  foundation  to  the  Bisbops'of  London, 
ius  auc<;iewors, 
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Soon  after  his  decease,  Sir  Walter  Manny  returned 
from  the  wars,  and,  being  advanced  in  years,  took 
on  himself,  with  the  consent  of  Simon  Sudbury,  the 
then  Bishop  of  London,  the  cai-e  of  erecting  and 
endowing  a  double  monastery  of  Carthusians,  in 
New  Cherche  Hawe,  which  appellation  had  been 
given  to  his  burial-ground.  Sir  Walter's  charter  of 
donation  is  dated  on  the  28th  of  March,  in  the  forty- 
fifth  year  of  Edward  III.  and  is  still  preserved,  and 
perfectly  legible,  in  the  Charter-house  Evidence- 
house. 

In  this  charter,  after  the  usual  salutation,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Manny  recites  his  original  donation  of  the  thir- 
teen acres  and  a  rod,  for  a  burial-ground,  and  giveth 
them,  and  the  buildings  thereon,  for  a  convent  of 
Carthusian  Friars,  to  be  called  the  House  of  the' 
Salutation  of  the  Mother  of  God ;  and  appoints  John 
Lustote,  with  the  consent  of  the  chief  prior  of  the 
order,  to  be  the  first  prior  of  this  convent :  he  hke-  % 
wise  gives  the  three  acres  adjoining,  consecrated  for 
a  burial-ground  by  Bishop  Stratford,  and  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  a  grant,  and  concludes  with  ordering 
the  monks  to  pray  for  the  good  estate  of  the  king,  of 
himself,  of  Lady  Margaret  his  wife,  and  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  for  the  time  being;  as  likewise  for  the 
soul  of  Alice  de  Henault,  formerly  Countess  Maris- 
chel,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  those  that  had  died  by 
his  hands,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  his  benefactors, 
especially  for  the  soul  of  Michael  de  Northburgh, 
late  Bishop  of  London,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  that 
lay  buried  in  that  ground. 

This  convent  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  in 

tbe  year  1538;  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  1542,  was 

ranted  to  John  Bridges,  and  Thomas  Hale,  for  their 

*nt  lives,  in  consideration  of  the  safe  keeping  of  the 

iig's  tents  and  pavilions,  &c.  which  had  been  some 

ne  there;  and  on  the  14th  of  April>  U45,  it  waft 

given 
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ghnsa  m  perpetuity  to  Sir  £dw«rd  North,  Chancellor 
of  the  Court  of  AugmentatioDs,  and  valued  in  the 
grant  at  fifty  pounds  per  annum.  The  aanual  reve- 
nues, at  the  dissolutiOB,  amounted  to  six  hundred 
and  forty^two  pounds  four  ahiUings  and  six  pence. 

Sir  Edward  North  sold  it  to  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and, 
is  1611,  it  was  purchased  of  his  soa,  the  Earl  of 
Sufiblk,  by  Mr.  Thcxnas  Sutton,  for  thirteen  thousand 
pounds,  in  order  to  establish  it  as  a  <^ritable  founda- 
tioo  for  pensionersand  scholars;  for  which  he  obtained 
letters  patent  irom  tlie  king,  that  were  afterwards  con- 
firaied  by  parliament.  The  expense  of  fitting  up  this 
bouse,  amounted  to  seven  ^ousand  pounds,  and  he 
endowed  the  hospital  and  school  wkh  fifteen  manofs 
«ftd  other  lands,  ^  the  anntiai  value  of  four  thousand 
four,  hundred  and  ninety-three  pounds;  but  the 
estates  have  been  since  considersbly  improved. 

This  chwilable  foundation  was  institated  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  ouster,  a  preacher,  a  head  school- 
master, a  second  master,  and  eighty  pensioners,  ocm- 
aiating  of  decayed  gentlemen,  merchaate,  or  othem, 
reduced  by  midbrtunes,  who  are  fiiovuled  with  hand- 
aome  apartments,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  lifo,except 
clothes ;  instead  of  which,  each  of  them  is  allowed  a 
cloak  and  fourteen  pounds  per  annum.  There  are 
also  forty-four  boys  supported  in  the  house,  where 
they  have  good  lodgings,  and  are  instructed  in  clas- 
sical learning.  From  among  these,  are  chosen  twenty-^ 
nine  students  at  the  Universities,  who  are  each 
allowed  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  for  eight  years. 
Others,'who  are  judged  more  fit  for  trades,  are  put 
out  apprentices,  and  the  sum  of  forty  pounds  is  given 
with  each  of  them.  As  a  farther  encouragement  to 
the  scholars  brought  up  in  this  foundation,  there  are 
nine  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the  patronage  of  the 
governors,  who,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 

VOL.  IV.  I  charity^ 
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charity,  are  to  confer  them  upon  4;ho8C  who  receive 
their  education  in  that  school.  The  pensioners  and 
scholatB^  are  taken  in  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
governors,  who  a^ppoint  in  rotation. 

The  Charter-house  is  situated  between  St.  John's- 
street  on  the  west,  Goswell-street  on  the  east,  Long- 
lane  on  the  south,  and  Wilderness-row  on  the  north. 
There  is  scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  conventual 
building,  which  is  said  to  have  stood  where  the  gar- 
den now  is.  The  present  buildings  were  erected  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  they  are  very  irregular,  and 
have  little  to  recommend  them  but  their  convenience 
and  situation.  The  rooms  are  well  disposed,  and  the 
court  within,  though  small,  is  very  neat.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  this  court  is  a  handsome  chapel,  in  which, 
among  others,  is  a  very  superb  monument,  erected, 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  the  foujnder; 
on  which  is  his  effigy,  habited  in  a  gown,  and  in  a 
recumbent  posture.  On  each  side  is  a  man  in  armour, 
standing  upright,  and  above,  a  preacher  addressing  a 
full  congregation.  In  the  front  of  these  buildings  is 
a  very  handsome  square,  and  behind,  a  large  garden, 
which  at  once  contribute  to  the  health  and  to  'the 
pleasure  of  those  who  receive  the  benefit  of  so  valu- 
able  a  foundation. 


CHAP.  IV. 
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CHAP.   IV, 

Glasshouse  Liberty — Old-street .-^^Si.  Luke,  Middlesex.^^ 
St.  Luke's^hospUal. — London  Lying-in' hdspitaL — City 
Pest 'house. "-^The  Prench-hospitaL-'^^PeerlesS'pooU'-^ 
Orphan  Working'SchooL-'^ManoT  qf,Finsbury.'^'Ar^ 
iillery- ground, — Tindal's  Burial-ground.'-^^Finsbury'* 
square  — The  Foundery.^-^The  Tabernacle. ^^Shoreditch. 
Haberdasher' s-aUnS'houses, — St.  Leonard^  Shoreditch. 
Gej^frye*S'almS'houses.'^Hoxton. — Norton-falgate. — 
Prtofy  of  HolywelL'^HolywelUmount. — F\rst  Porter 
Brewery^ 

East  of  the  Charter-house  is  a  district  called  the 
Glass-house  Liberty,  from  a  glass-house  formerly 
situated  there,  and  which  consists  of  that  part  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  without  the 
City  Hberty.  Formerly  there  was  but  one  govern- 
ment in  this  parish,  but  about  the  year  1740,  the 
poor  of  this  -  liberty  having  increased  greatly,  the 
City  liberty  separated  from  them,  and  obliged  those 
in  this  district  to  maintain  their  own  poor. 

Opposite  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Charter- 
house-garden-wall is  Old-street,  called  by  the  Saxons 
£ald-street,  it  being  part  of  the  Roman  military  way 
which  anciently  led  between  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  street,  near  the  center 
of  it,  is  the  parish  church  of  St.  Luke,  Middlesex. 

This  church  owes  its  rise  to  the  great  increase  of 
buildings  in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate ; 
for  notwithstanding  there  being  a  chapel  of  ease,  and 
several  meetid^-houses,  the  parish  church  could  not 
contain  half  tne  inhabitants  who  were  desirous   of 


ambling  there  to  attend  divine  worship.     The 
commissioners  for  erecting  the  fifty  new  churches, 

taking 
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taking  this  into  consideration,  purchased  a  piece  of 
ground  in  this  parish,  and  erected  one  of  those 
churches  upon  it;  after  which,  the  inhabitants  ap- 
plying to  parliament,  bad  the  Middlesex  liberty  of 
St.  Giles's  appointed  for  the  parish  ;  and  by  the  same 
act,  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  was  granted 
to  be  laid  out  in  fee-simple,  for  the  support  of  a 
rector,  besides  the  profits  of  which  the  church-war- 
dens were  to  pay  him  annually  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  to  be  raised  by  burial  fees. 

The  church  was  finished  in  IZ^S?  and  was  con- 
secrated the  next  year  on  St.  Luke  s  day,  when  the 
name  of  that  saint  was  given  as  its  patron.  Though 
the  building  is  convenient  and  well  enlightened  with 
two  rows  of  windows,  it  is  a  very  singular  structure,. 
In.  the  center  of  the  west  front  is  the  entrance, 
adorned  with  coupled  Doric  pilasters;  and  to  this 
door  is  an  ascent  by  a  straight  flight  of  steps.  Over 
ibe  entrance  is  a  round  window,  and  on  each  side  a 
small  tower  covered  with  a  dome,  and  ornamented 
with  two  windows  in  front,  one  of  the  usual  form,^ 
and  another  over  it,  answering  to  that  over  the  door. 
The  tower  is  carried  up  square,  and  behind  it  the 
roof  of  the  church  forms  to  the  west  a  kind  of  pedi- 
ment, broken  by  the  rise  of  the  tower,  to  which  it 
joins  on  each  side.  The  uppermost  stage  of  the 
tower  diminishes  very  considerably,  and  this,  which 
is  the  base  of  an  obelisk,  supports  on  each  side  a 
diaL  From  hence  rises,  as  a  steeple,  a. fluted  obe- 
lisk, which  reaches  to  a  great  height,  diminishing 
slowly,  and  being  of  a  considerable  thickness  to- 
wards the  top,  where  the  upper  edses  are  sloped 
off,  and  the  whde  is  terminated  by  a  ball  and 
vane. 

The  advow9on  of  this  church  is  in  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's;  and  it  is  not  to  be  held  in  com^ 
wendutn^    all    licences  and  dispensations  for  that 

purpose 
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purpoae  being  declared  void  by  the  before-^menticned 
act 

Eastward  from  tbis  church  oq  tbe  sanoe  side  of 
01d-8treet>  is  the  new  hospital  of  St,  Luke^ 

This  hospital  was  first  established  by  voluntaiy 
contributions  in  the  year  17^1 9  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics,  and  was  intended  not  only  in  aid  of,  but 
as  an  impiovenient  upon,  Bethlem-hospitaU  which, 
at  the  time  of  this  inatitutioD^  wcvs  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving and  providing  for  the  relief  oi  all  the  un* 
happy  objects  for  whom  application  was  made*  With 
this  view  a  house  was  erected  on  tlie  north  side  of 
Moorfieids,  and  called  St.  LMkeVhospitai,  from  the 
name. of  tbe  pariah:  but  the  utility  of  the  institution 
was  so  evident,  and  benefactors  increased  with  such 
rapidity,  that  the  governors  soon  determined  to  ex^ 
tend  its  benefits  to  a  much  larger  number  of  patients^ 
and  for  that  purpose  purchased  the  piece  of  ground 
on  which  the  present  edifice  (the  foundation  stone 
e(  which  was  laid  the  2Gth  of  July,  1789),  wa» 
erected,  at  an  expense  of  forty  thousand  pounds. 

The  north  imd  south  fronts  of  this  building,  which 
are  of  brick,  <M:namented  with  stone,  are  exactly  the 
same.  The  center  and  ends  project  a  little,  and 
are  higher  than  the  intermediate  parts.  The  former 
is  crowned  by  a  triangular  pediment,  under  which 
is  inscribed  in  large  letters,  *^  Saint  Luke's  Hospital 
for  Lunatics.'^  1  he  two  latter  are  surmounted  with 
an  attic  balustrade  which  conceals  the  roof.  Tbe 
whole  building  is  divided  into  three  stories ;  and  the 
spaces  between  the  center  and  ends  are  formed  into 
long  galleries;  the  female  patients  occupying  the 
western  galleries,  and  the  male  the  eastern.  Be- 
tween the  hospital  and  the  street  is  a  broad  space, 
separated  from  tbe  street  by  a  wall,  in  the  center  of 
which  is  the  eatrance,  leading  to  the  door  by  % 

flight 
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flight  of  Bteps  under  a  roof  supported  by  Tuscan 
columns. 

.  The  simple  grandeur  of  the  exterior  of  this  build- 
ing, the  length  of  which  is  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  feet,  produces  an  effect  upon  the  mind,  which 
is  only  superseded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  propriety, 
decency,  and  regularity,  which  reigns  within,  not- 
withstanding the  unhappy  state  of  its  inhabitants. 

Behind  the  house  are  two' large  gardens,  one  for 
'  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women,  where  such  of 
the  patients  as  can  be  permitted  with  safety,  are 
allowed  to  walk  and  take  the  air.  Those  in  a  more 
dangerous  state,  who  are  obliged  to  be  confined  with 
strait  waistcoats,  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
range  of  the  galleries,  in  which  there  are  fires,  so 
protected  by  iron  bars,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the 
breast  of  the  chimney,  that  no  accident  can  possibly 
occur;  and  in  those  cells  where  the  most  dangerous 
and  hopeless  patients  are  conBned,^very  thing  which 
can  contribute  to  alleviate  their  miserable  state,  is 
attended  to.  In  short,  the  system  of  management 
in  this  hospital  is  such,  that  nothing  which  can  add 
to  the  comfort,  or  tend  to  the  cure,  of  the  patients 
admitted  into  it,  is  neglected. 

Adjoining  to  this  hospital,  and  between  it  and  the 
City-road,  is  the  London  Lying-in  Hospital. 

This  building  consists  of  a  center  and  two  wings; 
the  latter  of  which  project  a  little  from  the  main 
building.  In  the  front  of  the  center  is  a  very  neat 
but  plain  pediment.  In  this  part  of  the  building  is 
a  very  neat  chapel,  with  a  handsome  organ,  and  the 
top  of  it  is  crowned  with  a  light  open  turret,  termi- 
nated by  a  vane.  The  wards  for  the  patients  are  in 
the  wings,  and  are  eight  in  number ;  each  of  which 
is  so  formed  as  to  contain  ten  beds:  behind  the  build- 
ing are  regular  and  convenient  offices.     In  the  front 

of 
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of  the  left  wing  is  this  inscription :  Ii^rected  by  Sub- 
scription, MDCCLXXL  and  in  the  front  of  the 
other  wing  are  these  words,  Supported  by  volun- 
tary coi<']:ributions.  On  a  slip  of  stone,  in  the 
center,  and  on  the  south  side,  are  these  words,  City 
of  London  Lying-in  Hospital. 

Though  this  is  a  plain  building,  yet  it  is  very  neatly 
constructed.  It  stands  in  an  airy  and  pleasant  situa- 
tion, and  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  erected.  There  is  a  public  baptism  of  the 
children  born  in  it,  on  the  last  Sunday  in  every 
month,  to  which  persons  may  be  admitted  by  tickets, 
on  application  to  any  subscriber. 

This  charity  was  formerly  kept  in  Shaflesbury« 
house,  Aldersgate-street;  where  it  was  instituted,  in 
the  year  17^0,  by  .voluntary  contributions. 

On  the  north  side  of  Old-street,  in  George-yard, 
are  eight  alms-houses,  built  in  the  year  lb57,  by 
Susan  Amyas,  of  London,  widow,  for  the  habitation  of 
eight  poor  single  men  or  women,  who  are  allowed,  as 
a  body,  twenty  shillings  a  year  for  water,  and  six  pou  nds 
a  year  for  coals ;  and  each  of  them  has  a  separate 
allowance  of  four  pounds  a  year.  One  of  the  eight 
also  receives  twenty  shillings  a  year,  for  reading  pray- 
ers daily  to  the  other  seven.  These  alms-houses 
,  were  repaired  in  the  year  1790. 

At  the  west  end  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  is  Pest- 
hoDse*row;  which  took  its  name  from  a  building 
that  stood  here  till  the  year  17379  and  was  called  the 
City  Pest-house.  It  consisted  of  several  tenements, 
and  was  erected  as  a  lazaretto,  for  the  reception,  of 
distressed  objects  infected  with  the  dreadful  plague, 
in  1665. 

In  this  row  is  the  French  hospital,  a  lai^e  brick 

building,  erected  in  the  year  1717;  the  governors  of 

which  were,  in  the  following  year,  constituted  a  body 

politic  and  corporate,by  letters  paten  t  of  King  George  1 . 

1  under 
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under  the  dtaoitinmtitin  of  "  Tbe  Govem6r  tttd 
Directons  of  the  HospitaK  for  the  poor  Freach  Pio» 
tesiaots  and  their  Descendflmts,  residii^  in  Gfeat  firi- 
toin/^ 

This  faoipital  is  ctlcukted  to  receive  two  hundred 
and  twenty  poor  men  and  women;  one  hundred  and 
forty^^ix  of  whom  are  on  the  fouodadon,  and  the 
4)tiier  fieventy-four  are  paid  for^  by  their  friends^  at 
the  rate  of  nine  pounds  per  annum  each ;  all  of  whom 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  all  the  necessacies  of 
life,  from  the  revenues  of  the  hospital.  This  charity 
abo  extends  to  lunatics,  for  whose  accommodation  a 
large  infirmary  is  provided.  There  are  a  chaplain, 
physician,  suigeon,  and  other  proper  officers,  belong- 
ing  to  this  foundaition. 

Near  this  hospital  is  a  set  of  alms-houses,  founded 
by  Gieorge  Palyn,  citifien  and  gipdier*  for  six  poor 
members  of  that  company,  who  also  endowed  the 
same  widi  an  estbte  of  forty  pounds  per  annum; 
which  he  left  in  trust  to  the  Girdiers'  company,  who 
Mbutk  them  in  the  year  1741. 

Nearly  opposite  to  the  above  is  another  set  of 
alms-houses,  founded  in  the  year  \6\9$  by  £d ward 
AlteyB,  a  comedian,  for  ten  poor  men  and  women, 
who  receive  six  pence  a  week  each,  and  a  coat  and 
gown  every  other  year.  These  alms-houses  were 
4^built  in  the  year  1707)  at  the  expense  of  that  part 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex ;  out  of  which  St.  Luke's  parish  was 
afterwards  taken. 

Opposite  to  the  French  hospital,  and  behind  St. 
Lukes  and  the  London  Lying4n  hospitals,  is  an 
elegant  pleasure  bath,  called  Peerless  Pool. 

On  die  spot  where  this  bath  is  situated  was  for- 
merly a  dangerous  pond,  which,  from  the  number  cf 
persons  drowned  in  it,  obtained  die  name  of  Perilous 
Pool.    To  prevent  these  accidents^  the  pfinc4)al  pait 

of 
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of  It  wa8  filled  up;  but,  in  the  year  J  743,  otie  Mr^ 
Kemp,  an  ingenious  projector*  converted  it  to  the 

fiirposes  it  is  now  used,  and  altered  its  name  from 
erilous  to  Peerless  Pool. 

This  pleasure  bath  is  esteemed  the  completest  of 
a  public  nature  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  and  above  one  hun- 
dred feet  broad,  having  a  smooth  gravel  bottom,  five 
feet  deep  in  the  middle,  four  feet  at  the  sides,  and 
but  three  feet  at  one  end.  The  descent  to  it  is  by 
several  flights  of  steps^  conveniently  disposed  round 
it,  adjoining  to  which  are  boxes  and  arbours  for  dress>- 
ing  and  undressing,  some. of  them  open,  and  others 
enclosed.  On  the  south  side  is  a  neat  arcade,  under 
which  is  a  looking-glass  over  a  marble  slab,  and  a 
amall  collection  of  books  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  subscribers.  The  ground,  about  the  pleasure 
bath,  is  agreeably  laid  out,  and  well  planted  with 


Here  is  also  a  cold  bath,  generally  allowed  to  be 
the  laigest  in  England;  it  being  forty  feet  long,  and 
twenty  feet  broad,  with  flights  of  steps  and  dressing-^ 
rooms  at  each  end. 

Besides  these,  there  is  also,  a  very  large  fish^^pond^ 
three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  well 
stocked  with  fish,  for  the  use  of  those  subscribers 
who  admire  the  amusement  of  angling.  On  each 
aide  of  this  pond  is  a  very 'handsome  terrace*walk, 
well  planted  with  lime-trees,  and  the  slopes  are 
agreeably  covered  with  shrubs. 

To  the  north-west  of  Peerless  Pool,  in  the  City- 
road,  is  a  large  handsome  brick  building,  erected  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  orphans. 

This  edifice  consists. of  a  center, and  two  wings, 
the  latter  of  which  project  from  the  former.  The 
center  part  of  die  building  is  crowned  with  a  dome, ' 

voImIV.  k  roand 
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round  whioh  are  part-hole  windows;  and  in  the 
front  of  th§  whole*  on  a  slip  of  stone,  is  thei  following 
inscription :  ^^  The  Orphan  Working  School,  for  th^ 
Maintenance  and  Instruction  of  Orphans,  and '  other 
necessitous  Children.  Supported  by  voluntary  Sub- 
scription,   (Greeted  1773/' 

Adjoining  to  this  edifice;  is  a  set  of  alms-houses, 
lately  built  by  the  company  of  Dyers,  for  distressed 
^embers  pf  that  corporation. 

To  the  south  of  the  London  Lying-in  Hospital 
lies  the  aqcient  manor  of  Finsbury,  or  Fensbury: 
which  latter  name  it  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
from  the  neighbouring  fen,  or  moor,  called  Mow*^ 
fields,  which  originally  extended  fram  London-wall 
to  Hoxton,  and  consisted  of  one  continued  marah, 
or  moor,  till  the  year  1511;  when  Ro^  Achily,  the 
lord  mayor,  caused  the  ground  to  be  levelled,  cause- 
ways made,  and  bridges  erected  in  different  parts,  for 
the  convenience  of  passengers.  Since  that  time,  the 
ground  has  been  gradually  raised  and  drained,  and 
the  whole  is  now  surrounded  with  buildings. 

This  manor  is  not  mentioned  in  Doomsday rbook; 
it  must,  however,  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  it 
appears  to  have  given  name  to  a  prebend  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  as  early  as  the  year  1 104. 

In  the  year  1215,  Robert  de  Baldock,  Prebendary 
of  Haliwell  and  Finsbury,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  PauFs  cathednd,  granted 
this  manor  to  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  twenty  shiUings;  but  the  term  is 
not  specified.  Several  similar  leases  exist,  granted 
at  different  times  and  tents ;  and  to  one  of  them, 
dated  on  the  15th  of  March,  1583,  a  survey  of  the 
manor  is  annexed,  whereby  it  appearo,  that,  at  that 
time,  it  consisted  chiefly  of  gardens,  orchards,  tenter* 
grounds,  ^d  fields.     Divers  of  the  first,  on  the 

nosth 
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north  «de  of  Cbiswell-street,  kid,  in  the  year  1498, 
been  oonverted  into  a  large  field,  for  archers  and 
other  military  citizens  to  exercise  in. 

This  was  afterwards  demised  to  the  Artillery 
Company,  whence  it  acquired  the  name  of  the  Ar- 
tillery-ground ;  and,  it  present,  it  is  used  for  the  e^- 
ercite  of  that  body,  and  of  the  regiment  of  Londofi 
Militia,  stationed  in  the  metropolis.  .  In  the  middle 
cf  the  north  side  is  a  very  n^at  brick  building,  called 
As  Armoury,  the  corners  of  which  are  strengthenet. 
With  matic  quoins  of  stone;  Before  it  is  a  flight  of 
eteps,  and  in  the  center  is  the  door,  which  is  very 
lofty,  and  adorned  with  a  pdrch,  formed  by  two  co- 
lumns of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  two  pilasters,  sup* 
portii^  a  balcony.  In  the  front  of  the  building  is  a 
pediment,  supported  at  the  corners  by  quoins :  on 
tiie  tc^  are  placed  several  large  balls ;  and  on  th& 
mpat  of  the  pediment  is  a  lofty  flag-staff.  The  hall 
of  the  armoury  is  hung  round  with  breast-plates, 
hdmets,  and  drums:  and  fronting  the  entran(^e  is  a 
handsome  pair  of  iron  gates,  which  open  to  a  spacious 
stair-case,  painted  with  military  ornaments.  This 
Stan-case  le«ds  into  a  large  room,  in  which  are  two 
chiomey-pieices ;  the  one  ornamented  with  the  king's 
arm,  and  the  other  with  the  arms  of  the  Artillery 
Compaiiy.  In  this  room  are  two  chandeliers,  and  it 
18  decorated  With  guns,  swords,  and  bayonets,  pre- 
sented by  Iheofikers  of  the  company,  all  6f  which 
are  handsomely  disposed  against  the  wails.  On  each 
ode  of  the  principal  building,  at  some  distance  back- 
wardy  is  a  small  edifice,  used  by  the  company  on  par- 
ticular oceaaions.  There  are  three  entrances  to  this 
ground,  by  hmdsome  iron  gates,  the  principal  of 
which  is  OB  the  south  side  from  Chiswell-street. 

.  The  present  Artillery-ground,  together  with  the 
load  on  the  north  side  of  it,  as  far  as  Old-street,  was 
anciently  denominated  Bonhiil,  or  Bunhiii-fields 

part 
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part  whereof,  at  present  called  Tindal's,  or  the  Dis- 
senter's burial-ground,  was,  by  the  mayor  and  citii- 
zens  of  London,  in  the  year  1665,  set  apart  and 
consecrated  as  a  common  cemetery,  for  the  interment 
of  such  X  bodies  as  could  not  be  admitted  in  their  pa- 
rochial grounds.  However,  it  not  being  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  intended,  Dr,  Tindal  took  a  lease 
of  it,  and  converted  it  into  a  burial-ground  for  the 
use  of  the  dissenters.  Over  the  west  gate  of  it  was 
the  following  inscription :  "  This  church*yard  was 
inclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  at  the  sole  charge  of  the^ 
city  of  London,  in  the  maioralty  of  Sir  John  Lau- 
rence, Kt.  Anno'Dom.  1665,  and  afterwards  the 
gates  thereof  were  built  and  finished  in  the  maior<- 
alty  of  Sir  Tho,  Bloud  worth,  Kt.  Anno  Dom.  1666  " 
This  burial-ground  contains  a  prodigious  multitude 
of  grave  stones  with  inscriptions,  besides  a  great 
number  of  raised  monuments,  with  vaults  under-- 
neath,  belonging  to  particular  families. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  manon  When 
Dr.  Wilson  succeeded  to  the  prebend  in  1745,  the 
rental  of  the  estate  produced  the  city  eight  hundred 
and  nin(  ty-five  pounds  per  annum,  and  the  sum 
they  paid  the  prebendary  under  old  leases  which 
did  not  empire  until  178^,  was  thirty-nine  pounds, 
thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence.  The  probability 
that  the  doctor  would  not  live  to  see  the  expiration 
of  these  leases,  appeared  to  ofier  agood  opportunity 
to  treat  for  a  renewal  of  them  upon  reasonable  terms, 
aiid  he  was  accordingly  applied  to,  and  desired  to 
name  a  sum  as  a  fine.  He  began  with  asking  five 
thousand  pounds,  but  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
court  of  common-council  prevented  a  bargain  from 
being  made  at  that  sum.  As  the  time  elapsed,  he 
inc!  eased  in  his  demands,  and  at  length  got  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which  the  city 
could  not,  at  that  period,  spare.    The  poverty  of 

the 
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the  chamber  obliged  them  to  have  recourse  to  ano« 
ther  arrangement,  by  which  the  accumulating  rental 
was  to  be  divided  into  six  shares ;  three  whereof 
were  to  be  given  to  the  corporation,  with  the  sole 
management  of  the  estate;  two  to  the  doctor  and 
bis  heirs,  instead  of  a  fine;  and  the  sixth  tp  be 
annexed  to  the  prebend,  provided  an  act  of  parlia* 
ment  should  be  obtained  to  enable  him  to  grant  a 
leai^e  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years.  An  act  to 
this  effect  being  obtained  in  the  year  .176S,  a  lease 
for  that  term  from,  the  passmg  of  the  act  was  granted^ 
and  under  that  tenure  the  vast  improvements  in 
Finsbury  have  been  made. 

The  intention  of  the  corporation,  when  they  ob- 
tained this  renewed  lease,  was  to  extend  the  pro- 
jected improvements  over  the  site  of  the  Artillery* 
ground,  but  the  Artillery  Company  wouM  not  con- 
sent to  any  fi^reement  for  quitting  their  ground, 
which  they  hold  of  the  city  by  an  under-lease,  dated 
in  March,  1737)  containing  a  proviso,  that  if  the 
lease  to  the  city  should  be  renewed  for  a  further 
term  of  years,  they  should  grant  a  new  lease  to  the 
Company  for  the  whole  term,  except  the  four  last 
years,  under  the  same  covenants,  and  at  the  same 
rent,  namely,  six  shillings  andeightrpence  per  an-^ 
num.  The  refusal  of  the  Artillery.  Company  obliged 
the  corporation  to  narrow  their  design,*  and  in  the 
year  17779  a  P^i>  of  ^be  intended  buildings  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Pan::e,  and  agreed  to,  which  with  some 
variations,  has  been  carried  into  effect. 

It  was  some  years  after  this  pbn  was  made  known 
before  it  became  popular.  Only  the  -west  side  of 
f  in&bury-square,  and  the  street  between  Moorfields 
and  the  City- road,  were  bq^an  in  1777,  and  a  con-' 
siderable  time  elapsed  before  the  remaining  part 
could  be  carried  into  exeqution.  At  length  in  17^9 
the  porth  side  wa$  let  upon  building  le^ses^  at  five 
4  shillings 
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shiUings  and  three-pence  per  foot ;  the  east  md6  was 
let  in  1790,  and  the  south  side  in  1791;  but  so 
kinwilling  were  builders  to  speculate  in  this  concern^ 
that  the  whole  ground-rent  of  the  square  amounts 
l»ut  to  one  hundred  and  twentv-lSve  pounds  per 
annum.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  corporation 
found  the  advantage  of  formmg  a  respectable  neigh-» 
bourhood  on  this  estate^  fit  for  the  residence  of  the 
vi^ealthy.  Even  before  the  square  was  completed, 
liberal  ofiem  were  .made  for  pieces  of  ground  in  its 
vicinity,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  now  covered 
wfth  handsome  streets,  die  present  ground-rents  of 
which  amount  to  upwards  of  seven  thousand  pounds 
per  annum. 

The  original  design  was  to  have  apiece  of  water 
in  the  center  of  the  square,  which  might  be  a  rwet'^ 
voir  to  the  New-river,  but  from  an  apprebetision 
that  it  would  be  a  receptacle  for  filth,  it  was  Changed 
into  a  garden* 

To  the  north  of  Finsbuiy-square  is  a  large  and 
handsome  meeting-hotise,  belonging  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  Dissenters,  called  the  Fouhdery,  from  having 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  a  place  of  that  descrip- 
tion; add  at  a  small  distance  from-  it  is  another 
meeting-house,  called  the  Tabernacle,  erected  in 
1753,  by  the  Rev.  George  Whitfield. 

East  of  St.  Luke's  parish  is  that  of  St.  Leonard, 
Shoreditch,  which  was  anciently  a  village,  situated 
upon  the  military  road  called  Eald-street,  and  a  con^ 
siderable  distance  north  of  London.  The  name  of 
this  viHage  is  of  great  antiquity ,  for  John  de  Sordich, 
orSordige,  the  lord  of  it,  was  sent  by  Edward  IIL  in 
the  year  1 343,  to  remonstrate  with  Pope  Clement  VL 
on  his  claim  of  presenting  foreigners  to  English 
livings  who  never  resided  on  their  cures,  and  drained 
the  kingdom  of  its  wealth.  This  is  a  sufficient  con-» 
futation  of  the  popular  errQr  respecting  the  deriva- 
tion 
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tion  of  ita  name  from*  Jane  Shore,  concubiDe  to 
Edward  IV. 

To  the  north  of  Old-street-road,  the  continuation 
of  which  in  this  parish  is  called  St  Agnes-Ie-Clerc« 
road,  from  a  spring  on  the  south  side  of  it,  which 
was  anciently  in  great  esteem  from  the  plentiful  sup- 
ply and  sweetness  of  its  water,  stands  mi  hospital, 
called  AskeVhospital,  but  more  commonly  Haber- 
dashers'-alms-heuses,  , 

This  edifice  was  erected  by  the  company  of  Ha^ 
befdaaheis,  in  the  year  1699,  pursuant  to  the  will 
of  Robert  Aske,  Esq.  a  membei;  of  that  company, 
who  left  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  erecting  a  ipro^ 
per  edifice  to  accommodate  twenty  poor  members 
of  the  Haberdashers'  Company ;  as  also  for  the  main* 
tenance  and  education  of  twenty  boys,  sons  of  de« 
cayed  freemen  of  the  said  company.  The  men, 
who  must  be  all  single,  have  each  apartments,  con- 
sisting of  three  rooms,  with  proper  diet  and  firing, 
a  gown  once  in  two  years,  and  three  pounds  per 
annum.  The  boys  have  a  ward  to  themselves,  and 
are  furnished  with  all  necessaries;  besides  good 
education  given  them  by  proper  masteis  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

This  hospital  is  very  spacious,  and  is  built  of 

brick  and  stone.    It  is  fpur  hundred  feet  long,  with 

an  ambulatory  in  front  of  three  hundred  and  forty 

feet,  under  a  piazza,  elevated  on  stone  columns  of 

the  Tuscan  order.    In  the  middle  of  the  buildii^  is 

a  chapeU  adorned  with  columns,  entablature,  and 

pediment  of  the  Ionic  order ;  and  under  the  pedi« 

ment  is  a  niche,  with  a  statue  of  the  founder  cloatbed 

in  his  gown,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  roll  of  parch* 

ment,  which  seems  to  be  his  last  wilL    Under  him 

is  the  foUpwii^  inscription : 

BOBERTO  ASK£  Armigero.  bufus  HospiHi  Fut^ 

datori^  Sode.  Haberda.  B.  M.  P.  C 

And 
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And  on  one  side  of  him  is  this  inscription  i 

Anno  Christi  MDCLXXXIL  Socieias  Habere 
dasheorum  de  London  hoc  Hospitium  contUdei^unti 
€x  Legato  <§•  Testamento  Roberti  Aske  Afjnigeri, 
ejusdatn  Societatis;  ad  viginti  Senum  Alimenta^  S; 
totiduui  Pueroram  Educationem. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  following : 

The  worshipful  company  of  Haberdasliers  built 
this  hospital^  pursuant  to  the  gift  and  trust  of 
JR.  Aske,  Esq.  a  late  worthy  member  of  tV,  for 
the  relief  of  tvoenty  poor  ifiiembers^  and  for  the 
education  of  twenty  boySy  sons  of  decayed  freemen 
of  that  company.  * 

Before  the  building  is  an  extensive  area  enclosed 
with  a  dwarf  wall  and  iron  railing,  in  the  center  of 
which  is  a  handsome  pair  of  iron  geites ;  and  at  the 
south  end  of  this  area  are  two  stone  statues  on  brick 
pedestals,  ^of  Old  Copplestone  and  another  pen- 
ffloner/  the  two  first  lien  who  were  admitted  into 
the  hospital. 

*  Nearly  opposite  to  the  east  end  of  St.  Agnes-le- 
Clerc-road,  stands  the  parish  church  of  St.  Leonard, 
Shoreditch, 

This  church  is  thus  denominated  from  its  dedi- 
cation to  St.  Leonard,  Bishop  of  Limoges,  in  France, 
and  its  situation  in  the  hamlet  of  Shoreditch. 

There  was  a  church  in  this  place  dedicated  to 
the  same  saint. in  very  early  times,  and  there  are  re- 
cords of  a  dispute  concerning  the  right  of  presentation- 
to  the  rectory,  between  Henry  IL  and  the  prior  and 
canons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  London,  which  being 
determined  in  favour  of  the  King,  he  presented 
Walter  de  Wettener. 

la 
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In  the  year  1S03,  King  John  granted  this  rectory 
by  the  name  of  the  church  of  Seordig,  to  WiUiam  de 
Sanctae  Mariaj,  Bishop  of  London,  as  a  foundation 
for  the  office  (k  chief  chantor  or  precentor  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  which  the  Bishop  confirmed  for 
that  purpose;  but  it  was  soon  aft^r  alienated  from 
this  office,  and  conferred  upon  that  of  the  arch- 
deacon of  London,  who  has  held  the  rectory  ever 
since,  and  has  the  right  of  appointing  a  vicar :  and, 
all  the  parish  is  subject  to  his  jurisdiction  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  except  the  liberties  of  Hoxton  and 
Norton-folgate,  which  belong  to  the  dean  and  chap- 
ter of  St  PauFs. 

The  old  church,  which  was  a  v^ry  mean,  helavy 

pile,  stood  till  the  year  1735^  when  the  ibhabitants 

having  the  year  before  applied  to  parliament,  it  was 

pulled  down,  and  the  present  light  and  ejegant  edi- 

.  fice  was  soon  after  erected  in  its  stead. 

To  this  church  there  is  an  ascent  by  a  double 
flight  of  plain  steps,  which  lead  to  a  portico  of  the 
angular  kind,  supported  by  four  Doric  columns,  and 
bearing  an  angular  pediment.  The  body  of  the  edi- 
fice is  plain,  but  well  enlightened,  and  the  steeple 
light,  elegant,  and  lofty.  The  tower  at  a  proper 
height  has  a  series  of  Ionic  columns,  and  on  their 
entablature  are  scrolls  which  support  as  many  Co- 
rinthian columns  on  pedestals,  and  supporting  a 
dome,  from  whose  crown  rises  a  series  of  columns 
of  the  Composite  order,  on  whose  entablature  rests 
the  spire,  standing  upon  four  balls,  which  give  it  an 
additional  air  of  lightness,  and  on  the  top  is  a  ball 
and  vane. 

In  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tower  is  a  dial,  the  view 
of  which  is  so  much  intercepted  by  the  apex  of  the 
pediment,  over  the  portico,  that  a  person  standing 
in  firont  of  the  church,  can  only  distinguish  the  upper 
part  of  it :  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  pas- 
VOL.  IV.  L  quinade 
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quinade  being  affixed  to  the  west  front,  soon  after 
the  building  was  completed. 

*'  To  look  askew  upon  a  church,  by  some  is^  deem*d  a  crime, 
f*  But  a1]  must  do't  at  Shoreditph-church,  all  who  would  know 

"  the  timej 
*'  The  firares  on  the  dial-plate,  4,  5,  6,  7>  8,  '   ' 

^*  Bong  hid  behind  the  pediment,  if  you  look  at  it  strait : 
**  The  Drains  sure  of  the  architect  must  in  confusion  been, 
*'  When  he  five  figures  of  the  twelve  prevented  being  seen." 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  Kingsland-road  is  a 
very  haadsome  charity  school,  built  by  subscription 
in  the  year  1722,  andf  rebuilt  in  the  year  1802;  in 
which  there  are  apartments  for  a  master  and  mistress, 
who  have  one  hundred  children  under  their  care, 
viz.  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls,  all  maintained,  clothed, 
and  taught,  at  the  expense  of  the-subscribers.  In  the 
front  of  this  building  is  an  elegant  figure  of  Charity, 
supporting  a  girl  with  one  hand,  and  a  boy  with  the 
other,  executed  by  Van  Spangen  and  Co. 

On  the  east  side  of  Kingsland-road  is  a  large  build- 
ing, called  Geffryes's  Alms-houses. 

This  edifice  consists  of  a  spacious  front,  with  two 
wings,  and  a  cliapel  in  the  center,  which  is  crowned 
with  a  well-proportioned  turret.  The  front  of  the 
chapel  is  terminated  by  a  plain  pediment,  in  which 
is  a  clock,  and  beneath  it  a  statu©  of  the  founder.  It 
was  erected  in  the  year  1713,  by  the  Ironmongers' 
company,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Sir  Robert  GefFryes, 
knt.  who  was  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1686,  and 
died  in  the  month  of  February,  1703.  Sir  Robert 
established  this  foundation  for  the  benefit  of  such  of 
his  relations  as  should  apply  for  the  charity;  and,  in 
case  there  were  none  of  theses  for  members  of  the 
Ironmongers^  company.  The  building  contains  four- 
teen handsome  well-built  houses,  in  each  of  which 
are  four  rooms  and  a  cellar;  so  that  there  are,  in  the 
whole,  fifty-six  poor  people  relieved  by  this  charitable 

foundation « 
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foundatioD.  By  the  will  of  the  donor,  each  of  these 
poor  people  receives  one  pound  ten  shillings  per 
quarter,  besides  a  small  allowance  made  by  the  Iron- 
mongers' company,  of  which  Sir  Robert  was  a  ihem- 
ben  He  also  left  fifteen  pounds  per  annum  to  a 
minister,  to  read  prayers  every  day,  and  preach  on 
Sundays.  No  man  is  admitted  to.  this  charity  under 
fifty-six  years  of  age;  and,  if  married,  his  wife  may 
live  with  him,  and  after  his  death  be  elected  in  his 
stead.  The  women  are  cloathed  in  blue,  and  thp 
men  have  gowns,  with  hanging  sleeves  of  the  same 
colour. 

Adjoining  to  this  building,  on  the  south  side,  are 
twelve  alms-houses,  founded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Harwar, 
citizen  and  draper  of  London,  erected  in  the  year 
17^3.  Six  of  these  houses  are  occupied  by  decayed 
fineemen  of  the  Drapers'  company,  or  their  widows ; 
and  the  other  six  are  filled  by  the  parish.  Each  of 
these  poor  people  have  a  load  of  coals  yearly,  and 
six  shillings  per  month  paid  by  the  Drapers'  com- 
pany. 

On  the  north  side  of  Gefiryes's  alms-houses  are 
twelve  others,  founded  in.  1734,  by  Thomas  Bourne, 
Esq.  for  twelve  poor  freemen,  or  widows  of  freemen, 
belonging  to  the  company  of  frame-work  knitters. 

At  a  small  distance  from  these  alms-houses,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  is  a  large  brick  building, 
erected  in  1777,  as  a  workhouse  for  the  poor  of  this 
parish.  « 

A  litde  to  the  west 'of  Kingsland-road  is  Hoxton, 
or,  as  it  is  denominated  in  the  Conqueror's  Survey, 
Hochestone,  a  prebend  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  which 
was  anciently  a  village,  situated  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  London,  though,  from  the  vast  increase 
of  the  buildings  in  that  neighbourhood,  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  it  is  now  joined  to  it. 

Near 
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Near  the  south-west  extremity  of  this  liberty  is 
Hoxton-sqiiareL  which  consists  of  a  spacious  are^ 
surrounded  by  good  buildings.  The  center  is  divided 
into  grass-plats  and  plantations  of  shrubs  and  flowers, 
intersected  wkh  gravel  walks,  and  inclosed  with  an 
iron  railing. 

At  the  south-east  extremity  are  six  alms-houses, 
containing  twelve  rooms,  for  the  widows  of  twelve 
weavers;  each  of  whom  has  one  pound  per  annum, 
paid  quarterly,  and  twenty-four  bushels  of  coals. 

Near  to  these  are  twelve  ahns-houses,  for  twelve 
poor  widows'  of  Shored  itch  parish  ;  each  of  whom 
has  four  pounds  per  annum,  and  one  sack  of  coals; 
founded  by  Judge  Fuller,  in  the  year  1591,  and 
rebuilt  by  voluntary  contributions,  in  1787. 

Also  eight  alms-houses,  where  eight  poor  widows 
of  this  parish  have  five  shillings  per  month,  and  half 
a  chaldron  of  coals,  yearly ;  founded  and  endowed  by 
John  Walter,  citizen  and  draper,  of  London. 

Likewise  six  houses,  for  six  poor  men  (6r  for  men 
and  their  wives),  of  this  parish,  each  of  whom  has 
one  pound  a  year;  the  gift  of  Allen  Badger,  Esq. 
anno  1698. 

Besides  these,  there  are  ten  other  alms-houses, 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  Hoxton ;  which  were 
founded  by  Mrs.  Mary  Westby,  of  Bocking,  in 
Essex,  for  ten  poor  women. 

South  of  Shoreditch-church,  is  the  small  liberty  or 
manor  of  Norton  Folgate,  'which  belonged  to  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  as  eaVly  as  the  Conquest. 
This  district  being  extra-parochial,  the  inhabitants 
maintain  their  own  poor,  and  marry  and  bury  where 
they  please ;  but  they  generally  make  use  of  a  chapel, 
built  by  Sir  George  Wheeler,  Prebendary  of  Durham, 
for  his  tenants  in  Spitalfields.  In  this  liberty  there 
are  also  a  small  workhouse,  a  girl's  school,  and  a  free 
school  for  boys. 

In 
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*  In  Ho^r»rell-la»e,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard, 
anciently  stood  the  priory  of  St  John  Baptist,  of  Be- 
Bedtedne  nuns,  founded  by  Robert,  the  son  of  Gel- 
ranni,  ftebendary  of  Haliwell,  and  confirmed  by  a 
charter  of  Richard  I.  in  the  year  1 159.  This  priory, 
after  many  reparations,'  was  re-edified  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lovel,  knt*  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VU.  who,  after 
having  given  considerrf)^  benefactions  to  the  same, 
was  interred  here,  in  a  chape!  erected  at  his  own 
expense;  and,  in  commemoration  of  so  great  a  be- 
nefactor, the  following  lines  were  painted  on  most 
of  the  windows: 


All  the  nunnes  in  Holy-well, 

Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovel." 


At  the  general  suppression  of  religious  houses, 
this  monastery  wa^  surrendered  to  fienry  VIII.  in 
the  year  1539;  at  which  time  its  revenues  amounted 
to  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  one  shilling 
and  three  pence  per  annum.  The  ruins  of  this  pri- 
ory, which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  King  John's-court, 
have  been  conceived  by  some  to  be  the  remains  of 
King  John's  palace ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
a  royal  mansion  was  ever  situated  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  prebend  of  Haliwell  and  Finsbury,  took  its 
first  name  from  a  spring,  or  well,  which  was  so 
famed  for  miraculous  virtues,  as  to  be  dignified  with 
the  epithet  of  Holy.  After  the  Reformation,  these 
qualities  vanished,  and  the  Holy-well  being  neg- 
lected, was  choaked  up  with  rubbish,  and,  in  the 
calamitous  year  1665,  the  spot  became  a  cemetery 
for  the  victims  to  the  plague,  whose  bodies  beipg 
heaped  together,  and  covered  with  earth,  gave  rise 
to  a  mount,  called  Holywell  Mount,  which  was 
levelled  about  the  year  1777»  and  the  site  covered 

with 
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with  streets,  in  one  of  which  is  a  dissenting  meeting- 
bouse,  and  a  bunal-ground. 

We  must  not  quit  this  parish  without  noticing, 
that  the  brewery  of  porter  commenced  in  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  lines  of  Gutteridge,  a  native  of 
Shoredilch. 


u 


Harwood,  my  townsman,  he  invented  first. 
Porter,  to  rival  wine,  and  quench  the  thirst: 
Porter,  which  spreads  its  fame  half  the  world  o'er. 
Whose  reputation  rises  more  and  more. 
As  long  as  Porter  shall  preserve  its  fame>. 
Let  all  with  gratitude  our  parish  name.'^ 


CHAP.  V. 
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Spiiatfields. — Christ'churchf  Middlesex. — BethnaUgreen. 
Trinity  AlmS'houses.'-'^Bancroft's  Alms-houses, — St. 
Marjf^  fVhitechapeL — London  Hospital. — WhitecliapeU 
mount j-^Goodman's- fields. ^-'Ra^'j air. — Royalty  Thea- 
tre.— -  fVellclose-square.^—  Danish  Church . — Prince' s-- 
s^arc'^^Swedish  Church. — Tower  of  London. — Liber^ 
ties  of  the  Tower. — Trinity- house. -^^Tower  Hamlets. 

To  the  south  of  Shoreditch  is  Spitalfields,  which 
derives  its  name  from  having  been  built  upon  the 
fields  and  grounds  belonging  to  St.  Mary's,  Spital, 
which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Bishopsgate-street. 
When,  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
Louis  XIV.  compelled  his  protestant  subjects  to  fly 
to  foreign  lands,  for  shelter  and  protection,  a  consi- 
derable number  of  them  sought  refuge  in  this  coun- 
try; the  greater  part  of  whom  settled  on  this  spot, 
and  established  here  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  all 
its  branches ;  and  the  neighbourhood  is  still,  in  a 
great  measure,  peopled  by  their  descendants. 

Spitalfields  was,  originally,  a  hamlet  belonging  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan,  Stepney;  but,  from  the 
great  increase  of  inhabitants,  it  was,  in  the  year  172:), 
made  a  distinct  parish;  and  the  church  is  one  of  the 
fifty  ordered  to  be  built  by  act  of  parliament. 

This  building  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
Church-street:  it  was  begun  in  1723,  and  finished 
in  179f ;  and,  from  being  dedicated  to  our  Saviour, 
IS  called  Christ  church,  Middlesex. 

It  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  built  of  stone,  with 
a  very  high  steeple,  in  which. is  a  fine  ring  of  bells* 
The  body  of  the  church  is  soUd  and  well-propor- 
tioned.    It  is  one  hundred  and  eleven  feet  in  length, 
1  and 
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aod  eighty- seven  io  breadth ;  the  height  of  the  roof 
is  forty-one  feet/and  that  of  the  steeple  two  hundred 

^  and  thirty-four  feet.     It  is  ornamented  with  a  Doric 

*  portico,  to  which  there  is  a  handsome  ascent  by  a 
flight  of  steps ;  and  upon  these  the  Doric  order  arises, 
supported  ofi  pedestals.  The  tower>  over  these,  rises 
with  arched  windows  and  niches,  and,  on  its  dimi- 
nishing for  the  steeple,  is  supported  by  the  heads  of 
the  under  corners,  which  form  a  kind  of  buttresses  : 
from  this  part  rises  the  base  of  the  spire,  with  an 
arcade ;  its  corners  are,  in  the  same  manner,  sup- 

'  ported  with  a  kind  of  pyramidal  buttresses,  ending 
in  a  point;  and  the  spire,  in  which  is  three  series  of 
square  windows,  crowned  with  pediments,  is  termi- 
nated by  a  vase  and  vane. 

This  church  is  made  a  rectory,  but  is  not  to  be  held 
in  connnettdam ;  and  the  patronage,  hke  that  of  its 
mother  church,  is  in  the  Principal  and  Scholars  of 
King's'hall  and  Brazen-nose-college,  Oxford. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  neat  brick 
building,  in  which  are  two  charity-schools ;  the  one 
for  girls,  the  other  for  boysi  erected  in  1782,  and 

supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

A  short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  the  church 

* 

is  Spitalfields-market,  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions, but  principally  vegetables. 

To  the  east  from  Spitalfields  is  Bethnal-green, 
which  was  also  one  of  the  hamlets  of  St.  Dunstan, 
Stepney ;  from  which  it  was  separated  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  passed  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  late 
majesty. 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew, 
was  erected  in  the  year  1740.  It  is  a  neat  commo- 
dious edifice,  built  with  red  brick,  coped  and  quoined 
with  free-stone.  At  the  west  end  is  a  low  square 
tower,  built  of  the  same  materials,  and  with  a  large 

vase  of  stone  at  each  corner.  * 

It 
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It  is  also  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  Principal  and 
Scholars  of  King's-hall  and  Braasen-nose-college,  Ox- 
ford. 

The  old  mansion,  at  the  south-^east  corner  of  the 
.  Green,  now  called  Bethnal-green  House,  and  tradi- 
tionally reported  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the 
celebrated  Blind  Beggar,  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  a  citizen  of  London,  named 
Kirby,  and  is  cialled,  in  the  writings  belonging  to  it, 
Kirby  Castle.  It  has  long  been  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  insane  persons. 

The  old  Roman  way,  from  London,  led  through 
the  hamlet,  and  being  joined,  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  north-east  of  it,  by  the  military  way  from  the 
west,  they  passed  on  together,  to  the  trajectus,  or 
ferry,  of  the  River  Lea,  at  CHd  Ford. 

At  Mile  End,  in  this  parish,  is  an  hospital  belong* 
ing  to  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-house,  Deptford. 
It  was  founded  in  1696^  for  twenty-eight  decayed  or 
ancient  seainen,  who  have  been  masters  or  pilots  of 
ships,  and  for  their  widows;  each  of  whom  receive/ 
sixteen  shillings  per  months  besides  twenty  shillings 
a  year  for  coals,  and  a  gown  every  other  year.  This 
is  a  very  handsome,  edifice,  built  of  brick  and  stone. 
It  consists  of  two  wings,  which  contain  twenty-eight 
apartments.  In  the  center,  between  the  two  wings, 
is  a  chapel,  which  rises  considerably  higher  than  any 
other  part  of  the  building. 

Within  the  gate  is  a  tine  area,  covered  with  grass, 
having  gravel  walks  on  the  sides;  and  in  the  center 
is  a  statue  of  Captain  Robert  Sandys,  executed  in  a 
very  elegant  manner,  with  a  globe  and  anchor  at  his 
feet,  and  his  right  hand  on  a  bale  of  goods.  In 
the  front  of  the  pedestal  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : 

.VOL.  IV*       -  M  **  T0 
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"  To  the  memory  of  Captain  Robert  Sandys,  an 
elder  brother,  and  deputy  master,  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Trinity-house,  who  died  in  1701, 
and  bequeathed  to  the  poor  thereof  one  hun- 
dred pounds ;  also  the  reversion  (after  two  lives) 
of  a  freehold  estate,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln, 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  a  year, 
now  in  their  possession.  This  statue  was  erected 
by  the  corporation,  A.  D.  174-6/ 


Farther  to  the  east  is  a  large  handsome  building, 
called  BancrQft's  alms-houses. 

These  alms-houses  were  erected  by  the  Drapers' 
company;  in  the  year  173'3,  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
Mr.  Francis  Bancroft,  who  bequeathed  to  that  com- 
pany the  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds,  for 
purchasing  a  piece  of  ground,  and  building  upon 
it  an  alms-house,  with  convenient  apartments  fbr 
twenty-four  alms-men,  a  chapel,  and  a  .school-room 
for  one  hundred  poor  boys,  and  two  dwelling-houses 
for  two  schoolmasters ;  and  also  for  endowing  the 
same.     He  likewise  directed,  that  each  alms-man 
should  have  eight  pounds,  and  half  a  chaldron  of 
coals,  yearly,  and  a  gown  of  baize  every  third  year ; 
that  the  school-boys  should  be  cloathed,  and  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  that  each  of  the 
masters  should  have  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  a  year; 
and  that  both  should  have  the  yearly  siim  of  twenty 
pounds  for  coals  and  candles,  for  their  own  use,  and 
that  of  the  schopl ;  together  with  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  books,  paper,  pens,  and  ink :  every  boy  put 
out  apprentice,  is  entitled  to  four  pounds ;  but  only 
two  pounds  ten  shillings,  if  put  out  to  service. 

This  edifice  is  not  only  neat,  but  extremely  ele- 
gant, consisting  of  two  wings,  and'a  center  detached 
from  both  of  them.  In  the  middlq  of  the  front  is 
the  chapel,  before  which  is  a  noble  portico,  with 

Ionic 
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Iodic  ci^umns,  and  coupled  pilasters  at  the  corners, 
supporting  a  pedinsent,  in  the  plane  of  which  is  a 
dial.  There  is  an  ascent  to  the  portico  by  a  flight  / 
of  steps,  and  over  the  chapel  is  a  handsome  turret. 
On  each  side  of  the  portico  are  two  l;iouses  like  those 
in  the  wings.  The  construction  of  the  wings  i^ 
uoiform,  lofty,  and  convenient;  twelve  doors  in 
each  open  in  a  regular  series,  and  the  windows  are 
of  a  moderate  size,  numerous  and  proportioned  to 
the  apaitmeqts  they  are  to  enlighten.  The  square 
is  surrounded  with  gravel  walks,  with  a  lai^e  grass<- 
plat  in  the  middle,  and  next  the  road  the  wall  is 
adoroed  with  hwdsome  iron  rails  and  gates. 

Some  account  of  the,  founder  has  been  already 
given,  in  Vol.  II.  p.  41 1. 

In  this  parish  are  also  -eight  alms-houses  belong- 
ing to  the  Drapers'  company :  twelve  to  the  Skinners' 
compaoy;  twelve  to  the  Vintners' company^  which 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  endowment  increased  in  pur* 
Miance  of  the  will  of  Benjamin  Kenton,  Esq.  in  the 
year  ISOS  ;  and  twelve  others  known  by  the  name 
of  Fuller's  alms-houses,  founded  in  15^3,  by  Judge  . 
Fufler,  who,  as  l;}ath  been  already  observed,  ajao 
founded  twelve  others  near  Ho;ston. 

In  Dog-row,  near  Mile-end,  is  an^  alms-house 
built  in  1711 9  by  Captain  Fisher,  for  the  widows 
of  six  masters  of  ships.  And  at  BethnaUgreeu  is  an 
alms-house  founded  by  Mrs.  Barmeeter,  for  six  poor 
women.     ^ 

Returning  westward  from  Mile-eiid  we  enter 
Whitechapel,  part  of  which  is  in  the  ward  of  Port- 
soken. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  street  stands  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Matfdon,  or  as  it  isjiow  com- 
monly called,  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel. 

Tins  church  is  of  some  antiquity,  as  appears  by 
Hugh  de  Fulboilrn  being  rector  thereof  in  the  year 

,     1329. 
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1329.  It  was  originally  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the 
church  of  St.  Dunstan,  Stepney,  andjs  supposed  to 
have  obtained  the  epithet  of  White  <from  having 
been  white-washed  or  plastered  on  the  outside.     -  ^ 

The  ^rst  churc):i  erected  iipon  this  spot  after  it 
ceased  to  beva  chapel  of  ease  of  Stepney  parish,  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  Matfelon,  and  the  township 
acquired  the  appellation  of  Villa  Beatw  Marice  de 
Matfelon  \  a  name  which  has  given  birth  to  many 
conjectures  respecting  its  signification;  but  which 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  Matfety 
which  signifies  both  a  woipan  lately  delivered  of  a 
son,  and  a  woman  carrying  her  infant  son,  either  of 
which  significations  is  applicable  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  her  holy  babe. 

The  old  church  being  in  a  very  rainous  condition, 
it  was  taken  down  in  1673,  and  the  present  edifice 
was  sdon  after  erected  in  its  stead.  This  is  a  coarse 
and  very  irregular  building;  the  body,  which  is 
formed  of  brick,  and  ornamented  with  stone  rustic 
work  at  the  corners,  is  ninety-three  feet  in  length, 
sixty-three  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  height  of  the 
tower  and  turret  is  eighty  feet.  The  principal  door 
is  ornamented  with  a  kind  of  rustic  pilasters,  with 
cherubs*  heads  by  way  of  capitals,  and  -a  pediment 
above.  The  body  is  enlightened  with  a  great  num- 
ber^ of  windows,  which  are  of  various  forms  and 
different  sizes,  a  sort  of  Venetian,  oval  and  square. 
The  square  \v^indows  have  ill-proportioned  circular 
pediments ;  and  the  oval,  or  more  properly  elliptic 
windows,  sonae  of  which  stand  upright,  and  others 
crciss-ways,  iare  surrounded  with  thick  festoons. 
The  steeple,  which  is  of  stone,  rises  above  the 
principal  door,  and  is  crowned  with  a  plain  square 
battlement,  in  the  center  of  which  rises  a  small 
turret  with  its  dome  and  vane.  It  is  at  present 
under  repair. 

This 
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This  church  was  a  •  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the 
minister  of  Stepney  in  the  year  1;J29;  in  whose 
successors  the  patronage  continued  till  171 1>  when 
it  was  purchased  by  the  principal  and  scholars  of 
King's  Hall  and  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford. 

This  parish  being  exempt  from  arcbidiaconal 
jurisdiction,  is  subject  only  to  the  Bishop  or  his 
Commissary;  and  in  testimony  of  their  obedience  to 
the  mother  church,  the  parishioners  were  anciently 
bound  to  go  in  solemn  procession  anpualiy,  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  to  the  cathedral  of  St .  Paul,  to 
make  their  oblations.  When,  however,  the  conven- 
tual church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  was  erected 
into  a  cathedra],  and .  tbe^  county  of  Middlesex,  in 
which  this  parish  is  situated,  was  appointed  to  be  its 
diocese,  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  repair 
thither,  as  they  hac^  formerly  done  to  St.  Paul's, 
which  being  found  very  inconvenient,  and  of  po 
service.  Bishop  Thirleby,  upon  their  petition,  agreed  . 
to  ease  them  of  that  trouble,  provided  the  r^ector 
and  churchwardens  would  offer  fifteen- pence  at  the 
high  altar  of  the  new  cathedral,  during  divide  ser- 
vice, on  the  accustomed  festival-  ' 

In  this  parish  is  one.  'of  the  most  extensive  cha- 
ritable foundations,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions alone,  in  the  kingdom.  The  building  is 
situated  on.  the  south  side  of  Whitechapel-road,  and 
was  formerly  called  the  London  Infirmary,  but  now 
the  London  Hospital. 

This  excellent  charity  was  instituted  in  the  year 
17'tO„for  the  relief  of  all  sick  and  diseased  persons; 
particularly  manufacturers,  seamen  in  the  merchants' 
service,  and  their  wives  and  childrenr.  It  was  at 
first  kept  in  a  large  hoUse  in  Prescot-street,  Good-^  - 
man's-fields  (afterwards  used  for  the  Magdalen*  Hos- 
pital); but .  that /being  found  too  small,  a  more 
capacious  edifice  was  erected  in  the  present  airy 
'     ^  situation. 


^  •'" 
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situation*  This  structure,  which  is  buth  of  brick, 
is  very^  commodious,  though  not  expiensively  ele- 
gant. There  is  an  ascent  to  the  middle  door  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  bver  this  part  extends  a  very 
large  angular  pediment,  within  which  is  a  dial,  and 
beneath  it  the  following  inscription:  The  London 
Hospital  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Above 
the  ground  floor  are  two  series  of  sash  windows, 
which  are  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  building  an 
air  of  dignity.  The  inside  is  conveniently  adapted 
in  every  respect  to  answer  the  charitable  puipoaes 
fof  which  it  ^  was  erected.  It  is  very  completely 
furnished,  and  from  the  great  addition  made  to  it 
since  the  building  was  first  erected,  it  bow  con- 
tains- near  three  hundred  beds  for  the  reception  of  ' 
patients. 

At  the  west  end  of  this  hospital  was  a  consider- 
able hillock,  called  Whitechapel  Mount,  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  n^bbish  deposited  there  aftec 
the  fire  of  London.  This  mount  has  been  lately 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  row  of  houses 
on  the  site  of  it. 

At  a  small  distance  farther  to  the  west,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  road,  are  six  alms-houses,  bon- 
tainmg  two  rooms  .each,  founded  by  William  Meggs, 
Esq.  for  twelve  poor  widows,  each  of  whom  has 
five  pounds  four  shillings  per  annum,  and  a  chal- 
dron of  coals. 

Nearly  opposite  to  these  is  Whitechapel  Free^ 
school,  founded  in  the  year  1680,  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Davenant,  rector  of  the  parish,  Mary  his  wife,  and 
Sarah  her  sister ;  which  being  afterwards  augmented 
by  the  charitable  benefaction  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
given  in  the  year  179  U  by  a  person  unknown,  the 
master  receives  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds  per  annum 
for  teaching  sixty  boys ;  and  the  mistress  twenty 
pounds  for  instructing  forty  girls. 
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The  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Whitecbapel,  extends  as 
far  as  GoodmanViields  and  Rosemary-lane. 

Goodman Vfields , was  anciently  a  farm  belonging 
to  the  nunnery  of  St.  Qare,  or  Minoresses,  who 
gave  name  to  the  adjoining  street,  called  the  Mi- 
nories;  "  at  which  farme/'  says  Stowe,  "  I  my  selfe, 
in  my  youth,  have  fetched  many  a  balfe  pennie  worth 
of  milke,  and  never  had  lesse  then  three  ale  pints 
for  a  halfpennie  in  the  summer,  nor  lesse  then  one 
ale  quart  for  a  halfpennie  in  the  winter,  always  hote 
fiom  the  kine,  as  the  same  was  milked  and  strained. 
One  Trolop,  and  afterwardes  Goodman,  were  the 
farmers  there^  and  had  thirtie  or  fortie  kine  to  the 
paile."  Since  his  time  the  whole  has  b^en  covered 
with  buildings :  the  square  in  the  center  retsrins  the 
name  of  Goodman^s-fiekls,  and  is  surrounded  by 
four  streets,  viz.  Mansell-street,  Ayliife-street,  Le- 
man-street,  and  Prescot-street. 

Rosemary-iane  is  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Rag-ftiir,  from  being  the  grand  mart  of  the  metro- 
polis in  the  article  ^pf  old  cloaths,  which,  however 
contemptible  the  trade  may  be  considered,  is  a 
source  of  immense  wealth  to  many  who  embark  in 
it.  A  lai^  building  on  the  north  side  of  this  street 
IS  called  the  Cloaths  Exchange. 

To  the  south  of  Bosemary-lane  is  East-smithfteld. 
This  place  is  now  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
'  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  &c,  but  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  III.  it  was  an  open  field,  on  which  was  held 
an  annual  fair,  by  royal  grant,  for  fifteen  days,  viz. 
from  the  eve  of  Pentecost  to  the  octaves  of  Trinitv. 

Between  Smithfield  and  Tower-hill  once  stood  a  re- 
ligious foundation,  called  by  the  several  names  of  the 
New  A'bbey ;  the  Abbey  of  Graces,  and  Eatminster. 
This  house  was  founded  by  King  Edward  HI.  but 
wab  suppressed  at  the  general  dissolution  of  religiouisT 

places 
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places  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VllI,  and  on  die 
site  of  it  was  erected  the  King^s  V^ictuafling-office  } 
but  the  comniissioners  having  lately  removed  to  So- 
merset-place, this  building  is  now  used  as  a  tobacco 
warehouse.  '         .  , 

In  Well-street,  near  the  east  end  •  of  Rosemary- 
lane,  is  the  Royalty  Theatre,  built  by  subscription, 
in  the  year  1786,  with  a  view  to  the  representation 
of  plays ;  but  the  proprietors  not  having  had  the  pre- 
caution to  secure  a  legal  power  for  that  purpgse,  the 
scheme  failed,  and  only  one  performance  of  that 
description  was  given.  On  the  SOthof  June,  Shake- 
spear's  comedy  of  ''  As  You  Like  It,^'  and  the  farce 
of  "  Miss  in  her  Teens,"  were  performed,  and  the 
proBts  being  appropriated  to  the  beneBt  of  the  London 
Hospital,  the  managers  of  the  other  theatres  did 
not  interfere,  to  prevent  it.  After  this,  the  theatre 
was  closed  for  £i  short  time,  and  re-opened  with  a 
license,  obtained  under  the  act  of  parliament  for 
^authorizing  the  magistrates  to  grant  permission  for 
the  exhibition  of  interludes,  pantomimes,  and. other 
species  of  irregular  drama.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
been  in  the  occupation  of  various  adventurers,  but 
with  ve^ry  indifferent  success,  until  lately,  that  Mr, 
Astley,  jun.  has  opened  it,  in  the  winter  season,  upon 
a  plan  similar  to  his  summer  theatre.  It  is  an  exten- 
sive brick  building,  without  any  external  decoration ; 
the  interior  is,  however,  very  commodiously  and 
n^^atly  fitted  ^up. 

Opposite  to  the  Royalty  Theatre  is  a  passage  lead- 
ing into  Wellclose-square,  which  has  also  been  called 
Marine-square,  from  the  number  of  sea-officers  who 
generally  reside  in  it.  It  is  a  very  neat  square,  though 
of  no  great  extent.  The  principal  ornam6nt  in  it  is 
the  Danish  church,  erected  in  the  year  17*6,  which 
is  situated  in,  the  center,  in  the  midst  of  a  church- 
yard, 
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yard)  well  planted  with  trees^  end  surrounded  by  a 
iiattdsome  wall;  adorned  at  equal  disttinces  with  iron 
rails. 

The  church  is  a  commodious  and  elegant  structure; 
and  though  the  architect  appears  to  have  understood 
ornaments,  be  has  not  been,  too  lavisli  in  the  use  of 
them.    The  edified  consists  of  a  tall  and  handsome 
body,  with  a  tower  and  turret.    The  body  is  divided, 
by  the  projection  of  the  middle  part,  into  a  fore-front 
hi  the  center,  and  two  small  fronts.    Over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  a  group  of  figures,  representingf 
Charity,  and,  on  eaoh  side,  in  niches^  are  fig  ares  of 
Faith  and  Hope.    At  the^  west  end  is  the  tower,  and 
at  the  east  it  swells  into  the  9 weep  of  a  circle.    The 
comen^  ef  the  building  are  faced  with  rustic ;  the 
windows,  which  ate  large  and  well-proportioned,  are' 
cased  with  stone,  with  a  cherub's  head  at  the.  top  of 
tbearch;  andthe  roof  is  concealed  by  a  blocking 
course.    The  tower  has  a  considerable  diminution  in 
the  upper  stage,  which  has  on  each  side  a  pediment^ . 
Bfid  is  covered  by  a  dome,  from  which  rises  an  ele- 
gant turret,  supported  by  Coitaposite  columns. 

Oo  a  line  with  this  square,  but  farther  to  the  east, 
k  another,  called  PrinceVsquaf^;wbicbi  is  neat,  and  . 
also  cfatefly  inhabited  by  the  families  of  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  sea.  The  principal  ornament  of 
this  square,  is  the  church  and  church-yard  beiongine^ 
to  the  Swedes.  The  front  of  this  building  is  carried 
up  flat,  .with  niches  and  ornaments,  and  on  the  sum- 
mit is  a  pediment.  The  body  is  divided  into  a  central 
liart,  projecting  forwarder  than  the  rest,  and  two  sides. 
'^Che  central  pSirt  has  two  tali  windows,  tt^rminated  by 
a  pediment,  m  the  midst  of  which  is  an  oval  window ; 
bat  in  the  sides  there  is  only  a  compartment  below, 
witfi  a  ewoular  window  above.  1  he  corners  of  the 
building  are  wrought  in  a  bold  plain  rustic.  I'he 
tower  rises  square,  from  the  roof,  atid  at  the  corners 
.  TPL.  IT.  ir  are 
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are  placed  urns  wit\i  flames;  from  thence  rises  a 
turret,  in  tjie  lantern  form,  with  flaming  urns  at  the 
corners:  the  turret  is  covered  with  a  dome,fix)m  wjiich 
rises  a  ball,  supporting  the  vane^  in  the  form  of  a 
rampant  lion,  ..         '       • 

At  the  south-west  eKtremrty  of  thi^,  parish  i^  the 
Tower  of  London.    .  ^ 

The  foundation  of  this  .fortress  has  been  attri^ 
buted,  though  without  reason,  to  Julius  Caesar. ,  We. 
have  no  authentic  documents,  to  prove  the  €[xistence 
of  any  place  of  strength  on  this  site,  before  the  Con- 
quest; nor  does  it  appear,  that  William  the  Con- 
queror erected  anything  more,  at  first,  than  a  sort 
of  fieldT work,  hastily  fliHig  up,  on  his  taking  posse- 
sion of  the  capital,  as  tf*  pllace  of.  security  while  he> 
was  employed  in  .settling  the  government. 

Stow,  on  the  authority  of  Edmond  of  Hadenhaoi'd 
Register  Book  of  the  Acts  of  theBi9hops  of  Roches-^ 
ter,  sa!ys,  that  he  built  the  White  Tower  about  the? 
year  1078,  appointing  Gundulph,  Bishpp  of  Roches- 
ter, and  the  most  celebrated  architect  of  .that.p^riod^ 
to  superintend  the  wojrk.  ,  .    .  :      . 

In  1093,  this  bXiilding  sustain.ed\  great  damage 
from  a  violent  tempest  of  wind^  but  it  was  afterwards! 
repaired  by  William  Rufus,  who.  added  another  cas- . 
tellated  tower,  on  the  south  s}de,  betweei^  it  and  tbe> 
river.  •  '  '     . 

The  Tov^er  was  first  enclosed  about  the  year  1 190^. 
by  William  Lo^gchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely^  who,  under^ 
pretence  of  guarding  against  the  des^igna  of  John,  the. 
king's  brother,  surrounded  it  with  embattled  w^^lis, 
and  a  broad  deep  ditch,  communicating,  with  the 
river  Thames. 

Hitherto,  the  Tower  was  considered  bs  a  fertresa* 
for, the  deiFence  of  the  city ;  but  Matthew  Paris  says, 
that,  "in  the  year  1239,  H^nry  11^  fortified  the 
Tower  to  another  end ;  wherefore  the  citizens,  fear< 
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ilig  lest' that  was  done  to  their  detriment,  complained ; 
and  the  king  answered,  that  he  had  not  done  it  to  their 
hurt ;  but,  saith  he,  /  willfixmi  henceforth  do  as  my 
brother  dothj  in  building  and  fortifying  castles^  who 
beareth  the  name  to  be  wiser  than  I  am.^* 

The  building  of  the  Lion's  Tower  is,  by  Pennant, 
attributed  to  Edward  IV.  but' erroneously.  Accord- 
ing to  Strype,  that  king  •'**  fortified  the  Tower,  and 
enclosed  a  piece  of  ground,  taken  out  of  the  Tower- 
hill,  west  from  the  Lion  Tower ^  now  called  the  BuU 
voark*^^  whence  it  is  evident,  that  it  must  have  been 
built  before  his  time.  Probably  Henry  I.  was  the 
founder  of  it;  since  he  introduced  the  menagerie, 
which  had  formerly  been  kept  at  Woodstock.  Be- 
sides, it  is  expressly  stated,  that  Henry  III.  kept 
lions,  leopards,  &c.  in  a  part  of  the  bulwark,  called 
the  Lion  Tower,  and  that  their  keeper  lodged  there. 

Richard  III.  made  some  additions  to  the  Tower, 
and  Henry  VI H.  repaired  the  White  Tower,  which 
was  rebuilt  in  1638;  and,  after  the  Restoration,  it 
was  thoroughly  repaired,  and  a  great  number  of  ad- 
ditional buildings  made  to  it:  and,  in  166.1,  the  ditch 
Was  cleansed,  all  the  wharfing  about  it  was  rebuilt  of 
brick  and  stone,  and  sluices  made  for  admitting  and 
retaining  the  Thames  water,  as.  occasion  might  re- 
quire. The  present  contents  of^  the  Tower,  within 
the  walls,  are  twelve  acres  and  five  rods;  the  circuit, 
outside  of  the  ditch,  one  thousand .  and  fifty-two 
feet. 

The  Tower  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
Thames^  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  convenient 
wharf,  and  narrow  ditch,  over  which  is  a  draw-  bridge, 
for  the  more  easy  receiving  or  sending  out  ammuni- 
tion, and  naval  or  military  stores.  On  this  wharf  is 
a  long  and  beautiful  platform,  whereon  stand  sixty- 
one  pieces  of  cannon,  mounted  on  very  handsome  ^ 

carriages, 
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carriages,  and  which  are  only  fired  od  days' of  states 
or  public  rejoicings.  ^     " 

Vvitbin  the  walls,  on  a  line  with  this  wharf,  is  ^ 
platform  seventy  yards  long^  called  the  Ladies'  Line, 
because  much  frequented  by  tbe  ladies  in  the  sum* 
mer.  It  is  shaiied  within  by  a  row  of  lofty  trees, 
and,  without,  commands  a.most  delightful  prospect 
-of  the  shipping  in  the  river.  The  ascent  to  this  line 
is  by  stone  steps,  and,  being  once  upon  it,  a  person 
may  walk  almost  round  the  walls  of  the  Tower ;  in 
the  couse  of  which  there  are  three  batte^es.  The 
first  of  these  is  called  the  Devirs  Battery;  where  is 
also  a  platform,  on  which  are  mounted  seven. piece* 
of  cannon,  though  on  the  battery  itself  are  only  five, 
Tbe  second  is  caKed  tbe  Stone  Battery,  and  is 
defended  by  eight  pieces  of  cannon  :  and  the  last  is 
called  the  Wooden  Battery,  mounted  with  six  pieces 
of  cannon,  all  nine  pounders. 

The  Tower- wharf  is  enclosed  at  each  end  by  gates, 
i^'hich  are  opened  every  morning,  for  the  convenience 
of  a  free  intercourse  between  the  respective  inhabi- 
tants of  th$  Tower,  the  city,  and  its  suburbs. 

Under  this  wharf  is  a  water-gate,  through  the 
Tower  wall,  commonly  called  Trai.to)*s'  Gate ;  because 
it  was  customary,  in  former  times,  to  convey  traitorst 
and  other  state  prisoners,  to  and  from  the  Tower,  by 
water,  through  this  gate ;  but,  at  this  time,  such  per* 
sons  are  publicly  admitted  at  the  main  entrance.  . 

Over  the  water-gate  is  a  regular  building,  termi-^ 
nated  at  each  end  by  .a  round  tower*  on  which  are 
embrasures  for  cannon.  In  this  building  are  air 
infirmary,  a  mil),  and  the  water- works  that  supply 
the  Tower  with  water,  ^ 

The  principal  entrance  into  theTowej,  is  by  three 
pates  to  the  west.  The  first  of  these  opens  to  a 
court,  on  the  right  hand  of  which  is  the  Lions  Tower. 

The 
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The  second  gate  opens  to  a  ston^  bridge  built  over 
the  ditch ;  at  the  inner  end  of  which  is  the  third 
gate,  much  stronger  than  the  two^former,  having  a 
potcuiiis  to  let  down  upon  occasion,  and  being 
guarded  not  only  by  soldiers,  but  by  the  Carders  of 
the  lower.  Within  this  gate,  on  the  right  hand,  is 
the  dra^*bridge  for  foot-passenfers,  to  and  from  die 
Tower-wharf. 

The  principal  officer,  to  whom  the  gOvemment  of 
this  fortress  is  co(ninitted«  is  called  the  Qonstable  of 
the  Tower,  and  is  usually  of  distinguished  quality, 
as  his  post,  at  ail  coronations,  and  other  state  cere- 
monies, is  of  the  utmost  importance,  having  the 
crown  and  other  r^aUa  in  his  custody. 

The  constable  haS  under  him  a  lieutenant  and 
deputy  lieutenant,  usually  called  governor,  whose 
offices  are  also  of  great  consequence ;  a  Tower-major, 
gentleman  porter,  gentleman  gaoler,  a  master  and  four 
quarter  gunners,  and  forty  warders ;  whose  uniform; 
is  like  the  king^s  yeomen  of  the  guard.  Their  coats 
are  of  a  very  singular  form,  being  made  with  large 
sleeves  and  flowing  skirts ;  they  are  of  fine  scarlet 
cloth,  laced  round  die  edges  and  seams  with  sev^al 
rows  of  gold  lace,  and.  girt  round  their  waists  with  a 
broad  laced  ^rdie.  On  their  breasts  and  backs  they 
wear  the  king's  silver  badge,  representing  the  rose, 
thistle,  and  shamrock;  on  which  are  the  letters  G.  R. 
in  capitab.  And,  instead  of  a  hat,  they  wear  on 
their  beacfs  round  flat-crowned  caps,  tied  with  bands 
of  party-colouHed  ribbands. 

At  the  end  of  the  new.armoury,  at  the  north-west 
comer  of  Northumberland-walk,  is  situated  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  or  in  Bonds ;  which 
was  rebuilt  by  King  Edward  III.  It  is  a  plain  Gothic 
building,  sixty-six  feet  in  length,  fifty  four  in  breadth, 
and  twenty-four  feet  h'^h  from  the  fkK)r  to  the  roof. 
The  walls,  which  hiive  Gothic  windows,  are  strength* 

ened 
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ened  at  the  comers  with  rustic^  and  crowned  with  ft 
plain  blocking  course.  The  tcwer  is  plain,  "and  is 
ooverod  with  a  turret.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the 
gift  of  the  kins.  The  rector,  as  minister  of  the  Tower 
garrison,  whicn  is  a  parish  within  itself,  is  paid  ,by 
his  majesty;  and  the  liring  is  exempt  from  arch  i- 
episcopal  jurisdiction. 

This  church  is  remarkable  for  being  the  burials 
place  of  the  following  royul  ^nd  noble  personages, 
who  were  executed  either  in  the  Toiver,  or  on  the 
Ji'My  and  deposited  here  as  a  place  of  obsotirity. 

John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  was  be- 
headed on  Tower-hill,  the  22d  of  June,  1 535. 

George  BuUen,  Lord  Ropbford,  beheaded  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1536. 

,  Anna  Bullen,  beheaded  on  the  t9th  of  May,  in 
the  same  year. 

Thoma«  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  beheaded  in  the 
year  1 540. 

Catherine  Howard,  beheaded  February  the  13th, 
15*1.  t 

Thomas  Seymour,  Baron  Sud^ey,  and  Lord  High 
Admiral,  beheaded  iii  1549)  by  a  warrant frdm  his 
own  brother,  the  Protector  Somerset,  who,  in  less 
than  three  years,  was  executed  on  the  same  scaffold. 

Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  beheaded 
Jamiary  the  24th,  1559. 

John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  beheaded 
on  the  2?d  of  August,  1 553. 

Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  favourite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  beheaded  February  25th,  1602. 

James  Scott,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  son  of  Charles 
H.  beheaded  on  the  15th  of  July,  1685,  for  asserting 
his  right  to  the  crown,  against  James  IL 

The  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  and  Lord  l^Imerino, 
beheaded  August  18th,  1746,  for  being  concerned 
ill  the  rebellion  in  Scotland;  and    Simon  Fraser, 

Lord 


; 
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LoniLovat,  cotvvn^ted  of  the  Bante  crime,  and  exe^^ 
cuted  in  the  following  year. 

Though  this  church  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Edward  111.  it  triust  obly  have  been  rebuilt  by 
that  kine:;  since  Strype  has  preserved  an  order  froni 
Henry  III.  dated  in  ISiUfor  repairing  and  beautify* 
ing  the  chancels  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  within  the  bailiffwick  of  the 
Tower;  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  ancient 
church  was  much  larger,  and^more  elegant,  than  the 
present  one.  It  was  adorned  with  a  figure  of  St. 
Mary^  which,  in  the  qbove-ttientioned  brder,  is  called 
Marioiam  cum  suo  Tabemaculo^  the  little  Mary  in 
her  shrine,  axid'alao  with  images  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Ni- 
cholas, and  St.  Katherine ;  ail  of  which  are  ordered 
to  be  new  painted,  and  ^'  refreshed  with  good 
colours/'  Here  were  also  stalls  for  the  king  and 
queen,  who  sometimes  repaired  to  the  Tower,  to 
perform  thdr  devotions. 

The  White  Tower  is  a  large  square  irregular  build- 
ing, situated  almost  in  the  center,  no  one  side  an* 
swering  to  another,  nor  are  any  of  its  watch  to^Vers, 
of  which' there  are  four  on  the  top,  built  alike:  one 
of  these  towers  is  now  converted  into  an  observa- 
tory,  and,  indeed,  seems  wellfidapted  to  that  use. 
.  The:  building  itself  consists  of  three  very  lofty' 
stories,  under  which  are  spacious  and  commodious 
vaults,  chiefly  filled  with  salt-petre.  It  is  covered  a* 
top  with  flat  leads,  from  whence  there  is  an  extensive 
and  noble  prospect  of  the  shipping  in  the  Hiames, 
and  the  adjacent  couiltry. 

In  the  first  story  are  two  spacious  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  a  small  armoury  for  the  sea  service,  having 
various  sorts  of  arms,  very  curiously  displayed:  In 
the  other  room  are  a  great  number  Of  closets  and 
presses,  all  filled  with  warlike  tools  and  instruments 
of  destruction.  Over  these  are  two  other  floors,  one 

fiUed 
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fiUed  principally  with  arms;  the  other  with  armt 
and  pioneers*  tools ;  such  as  chevaux  de  frize,  pick* 
axe9»  spades,  and  shovels.  In  the  upper  story  ia 
keptniatch,  sheep-skins,  tanned  hides,  &c. 

In  this  tower  are  likewise  kept  nnodeU  of  th^  new. 
invented  engines  of  destruction,  that  have,  from  time 
to  time  been  presented  to  the  government.  On  the 
top  of  it  is  a  large  cistern,  or  reservoir^  for  supplying 
the  whole  garHson  with  vater,  in  case  of  need :  it  is  ^ 
about  seven  feet  deep»  nine  in  breadth,  and  about 
sixty  in  length,  and  is  filled  from  the  Thames,  by 
means  of  an  engine  very  ii^geniously  contrired  for 
that  purpose. 

Within  this  tower  is  a  very  ancient  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John :  which  was  for  the  private,  use  of 
pur  kings  and  queens,  when  they  resided  in  the 
Tower.  It  is  of  an  oblong  farm^  rounded  at  the  east 
^d ;  on  each  kide  are  five  short  round  piilaib,  with 
large  square  capitals,  carved  in  different  forms  on 
^eir  faces,  and  with  a  cross  on  each.  At  the  east 
end  are  two  pillars  of  th&  same  form  as  the  others. 
Above  is  a  gallery,  with  windows  and  rounded  arches, 
looking  into  the  chapel,  and  said  to  have  been  appro* 
priated  to  the  females.  The  columns  pass  down  to 
die  ground  floor,  through  a  lower  room,  which  is 
used  as  a  magazine  for  gunpowder.  The  chapel  forms 

,  part  of  the  Record  Office,  and  is  filled  with  papers. 
Strype  has  also  preserved  an  order  of  Henry  111.  fioor 
painting  and  beautifying  this  chapel.  - 

The  office  ojf  ordnance  is  kept  in  a  building  a  little 
to  the  norUi-east  of  the  White  Tower ;  to  which 
office  all  other  offices  for  supplying  artillay,'  arms,* 
ammunition,  or  other  warlike  stores,  to  any  of  his- 
majesty s  dominions,  are  accountable;  and  from 
this  office  ace   issued    all    orders   for   the^dispo- 

•  sition  of  warlike  materials  for  every  kind  of  ser* 
vice. 

The 
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The  mint  is  also '  a  separate  division,  which  com- 
prehends near  one  third  of  the  Tower,  and  contains 
houses  for  all  the  officers  belonging  to  the  coinage. 

The  office  of  keeper  of  the  records  is  opposite  the 
platform  already  described,  ^t  is  adorned  with  a 
fine  carved  stone  door-case  at  the  entrance,  and 
finely  wainscoted  within.  All  the  roUs,  from  King 
John  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 
are  deposited  in  fifty-six  wainscot  presses,  in  this 
office ;  those  since  that  time  are  kept  at  the  Rolls 
chapel,  in  Chancery  lane. 

The  rolls  and  records  kept  in  the  Tower  contain 
the  ancient  tenures  6f  all  the  lands  in  England,  with 
a  survey  of  the  manors ;  the  originals  of  all  laws  and 
statutes ;  the  rights  of  England  to  the  dominion  of  the 
British  seas;  leagued  and  treaties  with  foreign  prhices; 
the  atchievementb  of  England  in  foreign  wars ;  an- 
cient grants  of  our  kings  to  their  subjects ;  the  forms 
of  submission  of  the  Scottish  kings ;  writs  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  of  common  law  and  equity  ; 
the  settlement  of  Ireland,  as  to  law  and  dominion  ; 
privileges  and  imftiunities  granted .  to  all  cities  and 
corporations,  during  the  period  before  mentioned ; 
with  many  other  important  records;  all  regularly 
disposed  by  the  diligence  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  and 
others  under  bis  direction,  and  property  referred  to  in 
near  a  thousand  folio  indexes.  The  price  of  search- 
ing here  is  half  a  guinea  ;  for  which  a  person  may 
peruse  any  one  subject  a  year.s  In  the  months  of 
December,  January,  and  February,  this  office  is  open 
only  six,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  eight  hours  in  a 
day. 

The  jewel-office  is  a  dark  strong  stone  room, 
about  twenty  yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  grand 
store-house.  The  regalia  kept  in  this  office  will  be 
spoken  of  wheir  we  treat  of  the  curiosities  >vithin 
the  Tower. 
VOL.  IV.  f^  The 
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The  hoise  artnoury  is  a  little  eastward  of  the  White 
Tower.  It  is  a  plain  brick  building,  rather  cx)nvenient 
than  elegant.  Its  contents  are  likewise  among  the 
curiosities  commonly  shown  at  the  Tower,  and  will 
be  described  hereafter. 

To  the  north  of  the  White  Tower  is  the  grand 
store^house,  which  is  a  noble  building,  and  extends 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  in  length,  and  sixty 
in  breadth.  It  was  begun  by  King  James  II.  who 
'built  It  to  the  first  floor;  but  King  William  III. 
erected  that  magnificent  room,  called  the  new,  or 
small,^annouFy;  in  which,  when  finished,  he  and  his 
queen,  Mary,  dined  in  great  form,  having  all  the 
warrant  workmen  and  labourers  to  attend  them, 
dressed  in  new  aprons  and  white  gloves. 

This  noble  structure  is  of  brick  and  stone,  and  on 
the  north  side  is  a  stately  door-case,  adorned  with 
four  columns,  an  entablature  and  triangular  pediment 
of  the  Doric  order.  Under  the  pediment  are  the 
King's  arms,  with  enrichments  of  ornamental  trophy- 
work,  by  our  celebrated  artist  Gibbons. 

Having  noticed  the  principal  buildings  within  the 
Tower,  we  shall  now  give  an  account  of  those  things 
which  are* usually  showfi  to  the  curious  stranger.' 

Just  within  the  outer ^te  is  the  menagerie,  which 
is  divided  into  two  yards,  and  contains  several  lions, 
tygers,  leopards,  &c.  the  most  singular  of  which' 
is  a  lioness,  whelped  in  the  Tower,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1794,  the  day  of  Lord  Howe's  victory,  and,  from  that 
circumstanc^e,  named  Miss  Fanny  Howe;  and  a  black 
leopardess,  fi^om  Malabar,  the  skin  of  which  is  marked 
with  spots  of  a  more  intense  black :  there  were  also 
three  of  the  hunting  tygers,  which  belonged  to  Tip- 
poo  Saib ;  but  these  are  lately  dead. 

On  entering  the  great  gate  of  the  Tower,  a  warder 
is  in  readiness  to  attend  visitors  to  those  parts  of  the 
fortress  which  are  permitted  to  be  shown ;  the  first 

of 
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of  which  is  called  the  Spanish  Armoury,  (situated 
to  the  south  of  the  White  Tower),,  from  the  spoils 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  being  deposited  here,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  signal  victory  obtained 
by  the  £nglish  over  the  whole  naval  power  of  Spain, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

These  consist  of  different  kinds  of  arms  in  use  at 
that  time ;  the  principal  of  which  are  as  follow  : 

1 .  The  common  soldiers^  pikes,  eighteen  feet  long, 
pointed  with  long  sharp  spikes,  and  shod  with  iron, 
which  were  designed  to  keep  off  the  horse,  to  facili- 
tate the  landing  of  the  infantty. 

S.  A  great  number  of  lances  used  by  the  Spanish 
officers.  These  were  formerly  gilt,  but  the  gold  is 
almost  worn  off  by  cleaning. 

3.  The  Spanish  ranceurs,  made  in  different  forms, 
which  were  intended  either  to  kill  the  men  on  horse- 
back, or  pull  them  off  their  horses. 

4.  A  very  singular-piece  of  arms,  being  a  pistol  in 
a  shield,  so  contrived  as  to  fire  the  pistol,  and  cover 
the  body  at  the  same  time  with  the  shield.  It  is  to  be 
fired  by  a  match-lock,  and  the  sight  of  the  enemy  is 
to  be  taken  through  a  little  grate  in  the  shield,  which 
is  pistol  proof. 

5.  The  banner,  with  a  crucifix  upon  it,  which  was 
to  have  been  carried  before  the  Spanish  general.  On 
it  is  engraved  the  Pope's  benediction,  before  the 
Spanish  fleet  sailed ;  for  the  Pope  came  to  the  water- 
side, and,  on  seeing  the  fleet,  blessed  it,  and  styled 
it  Invincible^ 

6.  The  Spanish  cravats,  as  they  are  called.   These 
•  are  engines  of  torture,  made  of  iron,  and  put  on 

board  to  lock  together  the  feet,  arms,  and  heads,  o^ 
Englishmen. 

7.  Spanish  bilboes,  made  of  iron  likewise,  to  yoke 
the  English  prisoners  two  and  twa 

8.  Spatiish  shot,  which  are  of  imx  sorts;  pike- 

shot, 
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shot,  star^shot,  chain-shot,  and  link-shot ;  all  admira- 
blv  contrived,  as  well  for  the  destruction  of  the  masts 
and  rigging  of  ships,  as  for  sweeping  the  decks  of 
their  men. 

9.  Spanish  spadas,  poisoned  at  the  points ;  so  tlmt 
if  a  man  received  the  slightest  wouiid  with  one  of 
those,  certain  death  was  the  consequence. 

10.  A  Spanish  poll-axe,  used  in  boarding  of  ships. 

11.  Thumb-screws,  of  which  there  were  several 
chests  full  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  use  they 
were  intended  for,  is  said  to  have  been  to  extort  con- 
fession from  the  Englii^h,  where  their  money  was  hid. 

13.  The  Spanish  morning-star;  a  destructive  en- 
gine, resembling  the  figure  of  a  star,  of  which  there 
were  many  thousands  on  board,  and  all  of  them  with 
poisoned  points ;  and  were  designed  to  strike  at  the 
enemy,  as  they  came  on  board,  in  case  of  a  close 
attack. 

1 3.  The  Spanish  general's  halbert,  covered  with 
velvet.  All  the  nails  of  this  weapon  are  double  gilt 
with  gold ;  and  on  its  top  is  the  Pope's  head,  curi- 
ously engraved. 

14.  A  Spanish  battle-axe,  so  contrived  as  to  strike 
four  holes  in  a  man  s  head  at  once;  and  has,  besides, 
a  pistol  in  its  handle,  with  a  matchlock. 

\5.  The. Spanish  general's  shield,  carried  before 
him  as  ^n  ensign  of  honour.  On  it  are  depicted,  in 
most  curious  workmanship,  the  labours  of  Hercules, 
and  other  expressive  allegories. 

In  this  room  are  also  preserved  some  other  very 
curious  articles ;  the  principal  of  which  are  these : 

1 .  A  small  train  often  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  neatly 
mounted  on  proper  carriages  ;  which  were  a  present 
from  tl:ie  foundery  of  London  to  King  Charles  1.  when 
a  child,  to  practise  the  art  of  gunnery. 

3.  Danish  and  Saxon  clubs;  weapons  which  each 
of  those  people  are  said  to  have  used  in  their  con- 
quest 
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questof  EDgiand,  andare,  perhaps,  curiosities  of  the 
greatest  antiquity  of  any  in  the  Tower. 

3.  The  axe  with  which  Queen  Anne  ^ioieyn  (mo- 
ther of  Queen  Elizabeth)  was  beheaded.  I'his  was 
performed  May  19,  1436,.  a  little  befoie  noon,  by  an 
executioner  sent  for  on  purpose  from  Calais.  At  the 
time  of  her  death,  she  was  not  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy,  or,  rather,  the 
caprice,  of  Henry  VII  I.  to  whom  she  was  lawfully 
married.  The  havl  of  Essex  (Queen  Elizabeth's  fa- 
vourite) was  likewise  beheaded  with  the  same  axe. 

4.  King  Henry  the  Vlllth's  walking-staff,  which 
has  three  match-lock  pistols  in  it,  with  coverings  to 
keep  the  charges  dry.  With  this  staff,  it  is  said,  the 
king  sometimes  walked  round  the  city,  to  see  that 
the  constables  did  their  duty ;  and,  one  night,  as  he 
was  walking  near  the  bridge-foot,  the  constable  stop- 
ped him,  to  know  what  he  did  with  such  an  unlucky 
weapon  at  that  time  of  the  night :  upon  which  the 
king  struck  him ;  but  the  constable  calling  the  watch- 
men to  his  assistance,  his  majesty  was  apprehended 
and  carried  to  the  Poultry  Compter,  where  he  lay 
confined  till  morning,  without  either  fire  or  candle. 
When  the  keeper  was  informed  of  the  rank  of  his 
prisoner,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  constable, 
who  came  tremblingwith  fear,  expecting  nothing 
le99than  death;  instead  of  which  the  king  applauded 
h^  resolution  in  honestly  doing  his  duty,  and  made 
him  a  handsome  present:  at  the  same  time  he  settled 
upon  St.  Magnus  parish  an.  annual  grant  of  twenty- 
.three  pounds  and  a  mark :  and  made  provision  for 

*  furnishing  thirty  chaldron  of  coals,  and  a  large  allow- 
ance of  bread,  annually,  for  ever,  toward  the  comfort-  ^ 
able  relief  of  his  fellow-prisoners  and  their  success 
sors. 

5.  A  large  wooden  cannon,  called  PoUcij^  because, 
as  we  are  informed,  when  Henry  VIll.  besieged  Bo- 

logne, 
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logne,  the  loads  being  impassable  for  heavy  csnnoo, 
he  caused  a  number  of  these  wooden  ones  to-be 
made^  and  mounted  on  proper  batteries  before  the 
town,  as  if  real  cannon ;  which  so  terrified  the  French 
commandant,  that,  when  he  beheld  a  formidable 
train,  as  he  thought,  just  ready  to  play,  he  gave  up 
the  town  without  firing  a  shot. 

6.  Some  weapons,  made  with  part  of  a  sc3rthe, 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  which  were  taken  atthe 
battle  of  Sedgemore,  in  the  reign  of  James  11. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  room,  under  a  canopy,  is 
an  elegant  group  of  figures,  representing  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth alighting  from  her  horse,  to  review  her  fleet 
at  Tilbury.  The  figure  of  the  queen  is  strikingly 
majestic :  it  is  attired  in  the  armour  she  is  said  to 
have  worn  upon  that  occasion,  with  si  white  silk  pet- 
ticoat, curiously  ornamented  with  pearls,  &c.  Her 
robe,  or  upper  garment,  is  of  rich  crimson  sattin,  laced 
and  fringed  with  gold.  The  horse  is  a  noble  animal, 
ef  a  cream-colour;  his  bridle  ornamented  with  gilt 
metal,  and  the  saddle  covered  with  crimson  velvet,/ 
laced  and  fringed  with  gold.  At  the  head  of  the 
horse  stands  a  page,  holding  the  bridle  with  his  left 
hand,  and  in  his  fight  is  the  queen's  helmet,  deco- 
rated with  a  plume  of  vehite  feathers.  His  dress  is 
of  snuff-coloured  silk,  lined  with  blue,  and  a  blue 
silk  sash,  fringed  with  gold,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time.  The  attitude  of  this  figure  is  remaiita- 
bly  fine. 

In  this  armoury  are  two  standards,  taken  at  St. 
Eustatia,  by  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan, 
during  the  American  war. 

From  the  Spanish  Armoury  the  visitor  is  conducted 
to  the  Horse  Armoury,  where  the  fdlowing  things 
are  presented  to  his  notice. 

1 .  The  figures  of  the  horse  and  foot,  on  -the  left 

hand^  supposed  to  be  drawn  up  in  military  order,  t6 

1  attend 
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atteod  die  kings  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  These 
Sgures,  which  are  as  large  as  life,  are  very  fresh,  and 
have  a  noble  appearance. 

9.  A  large  tilting  lance  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Sufifolk,  general  to  King  Henry  YllL  This  noble- 
man excelled  at  the  then  fashionable  diversion  of  tilt* 
iQg,  and  engaging  the  king,  who  was  likewise  pas- 
sionately fond  of  that  royal  exercise,  .gave  him  such 
a  shock  with  his  spear  that  had  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  . 

3.  A  complete  ^uit  of  tilting  armour,  such  as  the 
kings,  nobility,  and  gentry  at  arms,  used  to  exercise 
in  on  horseback;  at  which  diversion  one  of  the  kings 
of  France  is  said  to  have  been  killed,  by  a  shiver  of 
a  spear  striking  him  in  the  eye. 

4.  A  complete  suit  of  armour,  made  for  King  Henry 
Vlll.  when  he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  i& 
at  least  six  feet  high,  and  the  joints  in  the  bands,  anus, 
thighs,  knees,  and  feet,  play  like  the  joints  of  a  rattle- 
snake, and  are  olioved  witli  all  the  facility  imaginable. 
The  method  of  learning  the  exercise  of  tilting,  was 
upon  wooden  horses  set  on  castors,  which,  by  the 
sway  of  the  body,  could  be  moved  every  way ;  so 
that,  by  frequent  practice,  the  rider  could  shift,  pariy, 
strike»  unhorse,  and  recover,  with  surprising  alertness. 
Several  of  the  horses  in  this  armoury  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose ;  hut  the  castors  have  been  some 
years  taken  off. 

5«  A  very  small  suit  of  armour,  made  for  King 
Charles  II.  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  and  about 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  with  a  piece  of  armour 
for  his  horse's  head ;  the  whole  most  curiously 
wrought,  and  inlaid  with  silver. 

6.  The  armour  of  Lord  Courcy,  who,  as  the  ward- 
ers say,  was  grand  champion  in  Ireland,  and,  as  a 
proof,  show  you  the  very  sword  he  took  from  the 
champion  of  France ;  for  which  valiant  action  he, 

and 
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and  all  his  successors,  have  the  honour  to  wear  their 
hats  in  the  king's  presence ;  which  privilege  is  at  this 
time  t^njoyed  by  Lord  Kinsale,  as  head  of  that  ancient 
and  noble  family,  who  is  always  presented  to  the 
king,  on  his  first  appearance  at  court,  with  his  hat 
on. 

7.  A  number  of  real  coats  of  mail,  called  Brigandine 
Jackets.  They  consist  of  small  bits  of  steel,  quilted 
one  over  another,  so  artfully,  as  to  resist  the  point  of 
a  sword ;  and  yet  are  so  flexible,  that  the  body  may 
be  bent  in  them  any  way,  the  same  as  in  common 
cloathing.- 

8.  An  Indian  suit  of  armour,  sent  as  a  present  to 
King  Charles  U.  from  the  Great  Mogul.  It  is  made 
of  iron  quills,  about  two  inches  long,  finely  japanned, 
and  ranged  in  rows,  one  row  slipping  over  another  very 
artificially.  They  are  bound  together,  with  silk  twist, 
very  strong,  and  are  used  in  that  country  as  a  defence 
against  darts  and  arrows. 

,  y.  The  armour  of  the  great  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  who  was  the  son,  father,  and  uncle  of 
a  king,  but  was  never  king  himself.  He  was  inter* 
red  with  Blanch,  his  first  wife,  on  the  nOrth  side  of 
the  choir  of  the  old  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
on  his  monument  hung  his  helmet  and  spear ;  as  also 
his  target  covered  with  horn ;  which  relics  were  un- 
fortunately consumed,  with  that  stately  edifice,  by 
the  dreadful  fire  in  1666.  The  armour  here  shown, 
is  seven  feet  high,  and  the  sword  and  lance  are  of  a 
most  enormous  size. 

10.  A  very  neat  suit  of  small  armour,  in  which  is 
acarved  figure,  representing  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
son  of  Edward  IV.  who,  with  his  brother,  Edward  V. 
were  smothered  in  theTower,  by  order  of  Richard  III. 
their  uncle  and  guardian. 

11.  A  droll  figure  of  William  Somers,  jester  to 
King  Henry  VIII.    The  description  given  of  this 

figure 
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figure  by  the  warder^  is  calculated  more  for  the 
amusement  of  the  spectator,  than  the  entertainment 
of  the  reader. 

To  the  left  of  this  figure  stands  the  linex)f  kings; 
but  by  beginning  at  this  end  of  it,  the  order  of  chro- 
nology is  reversed. 

1.  His  late  majesty.  King  George  II.  in  a  complete 
suit  of  armour^  richly  gilt,  sitting  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  on  a  white  horse  richly  caparisoned,  with  a 
fine  Turkey  bridle,  gilt,  with  globes,  crescents,  and 
stars,  velvet  furniture  laced  with  gold,  gold  fringe, 
and  gold  trappings.  This  monarch  died  October  25y 
1760,  at  his  palace  at  Kensington. 

2.  King  George  L  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour, 
sitting  vKJth  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  on  a  white  hbrse 
richly  dressed,  having  a  fine  Turkey  bridle,  gilt,  with 
a  globe,  crescent,  and  star;  velvet  furniture  laced 
with  gold,  and  gold  trappings.  This,  prince  died 
June  11,  1727i  on  his  journey  to  Hanover. 

3.  King  William  III.  dressed  in  the  suit  of  armour 
worn  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince^  son  of  Edward  IIL 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Cressey.  He  is  mounted  on 
a  sorrel  horse,  the  furniture  of  which  is  green  velvet 
embroidered  with  silver,  and  he  holds  in  his  right 
hand  a  flaming  sword.  He  ascended  the  British 
throne  on  the  abdication  of  King  James  II.  his  father* 
in-law,  Feb.  13,  I688,  and  died  March  8,  1702,  from 
the  bruises  he  received  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

4.  King  Charles  II.  dressed  in  the  armour  that 
was  woni  by  the  champion  of  England  at  the  coro- 
nation. He  sits  with  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  on  a 
fine  horse  richly  dressed  with  crimson  velvet  laced 
with  gold.  He  was  born  in  1630,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  I.January 
30,  1649,  and  died  February  6,  1684. 

6.  KingCharles  I.  in  a  rich  suit  of  his  own  proper 

armour,  gilt  and  curiously  wrought,  presented,  to  him 

VOL.  IV.  p  by 
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by  the  city  of  London  when  he  was  Prince  ofi  Wales*. 
This,  is  the  annour  that  was  laid  on  the  coffin,  at  the* 
funeral  procession  of  the  great  Duke  of  Mailbo- 
lOugh ;  oil'  which  occasion  a  collar  of  S8  was  added 
to  it,  and  is  at  this  time  round  it.  The  civil  wars  in 
the  reign  of  this  prince,  and  his  untimely  death^^ 
afford  a  very  melancholy  period. in  the  History  of 
£ngland.  lie  wa»  bom.  in  the  year  1600,  succeeded 
bis  father  King  James  L  March  37»  l^GSd,  and  was. 
beheaded)  in  sight  of  his  own  palace  gates^  Jan.  30). 
1640. 

6.  James  I.  of  England,  and  Ylthi  of  Scotland; 
He  sits  on  horseback,  with,  a  truncheon  in  his  right 
handf  dressed  in  a*  complete  suit  of  figured  armour. 
He  was  born  in  1566,  and  died  March  37).  1626. 

7*  King  Edward  VL  the  finst  protesfont  prinoe  that 
ever  reigned  in  England^  He  ia  dressed  in  a  very, 
curioua  suit  of  armour,  whereon  are  depicted,  in 
different  compartments^  a  vast  variety  of  scripture: 
histories,  alluding  to  battles^  and  other  memcMrahle 
passages.  He  sits  on  horseback,  like  the  rest,  with 
atfuncheon  in  his  rieht  hand.  He vi^ai: bom Octobec 
12, 1537,  proclbimied  king,  Jan.  31,  154&y  and  died 
July  6,  1 663. 

8.  King  Henry  VIIL  in  his  own  proper  armour, 
being  of  polished  steel,  the  foliages  whereof  are  gilt, 
or  inlaid  with  gold;  and  in  hia  right  hand  isa  ^word* 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  VII.  April  23;  15099 
and  died  Jan.  39)  1547. 

9.  Henry  VIL  who  killed  Richard  IIL  in  tbe  me* 
morable  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  and,  by  marrying 
EUsabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  united  die 
two  famous  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster..  Thi» 
prince  holds  likev^ise  a  sword  in  his  h^nd,  and  sits 
on  horseback,  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  finely. 
wrought,andwashedvKith silver.  Hewasbovnin  14579 
crowned  October  30,  U85,  and  died  April 33, 1509i 

lO.  Edward 
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LO.  £dward  ¥.  ivho,  with  his  brother  Richard, 
was  supposed  to  have  been  smothered  in  the  Tower. 
He  was  proclaiaied /king,  but  never  crowned*;  for 
which  reason,  a  crown  is  hung  over  his  head,  iie 
is  in  a  rich  suit  of  armour,  finely  decorated,  and 
holds  a  lance  in  his  right  hand. 

11.  Edward  IV.  father  to  the  unhappy  princes 
abovementioned.  He  is  here  distinguished  by  a  suit 
of  bright  armour  studded,  and  by  holding  in  his  right 
haad  a  drawn  sword.  He  began  his  reign  March  4, 
1460,  and  died  in  148 J.  The  reign  of  this  prince 
is  stained  with  blood  and  lust;  and  though  he  ivas 
fortunate  in  most  of  his  battles,  yet  his  victories  were 
all  the  expense  of  his  own  subjects.  It  is  said,  that, 
during  his  reign,  no  leais  than  two  hundred  thousand 
English  lost  their  lives,  in  the  contest  between  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  and  this  Edward  of  York.  He  was 
equally  formed  for  love  and  war.;  and  his  gallantries 
with  the  citieens'  wives,  amongst  whom  was  the 
iiuxiDiM  Jane  Shore,  are  still  remembered  with  de- 
testation. 

12.  Henry  VI.  who,  though  crouTied  King  of 
France,  at  Paris,  lost  all  that  kingdom.  He  was  bom 
in  1491,  began  his  reign  when  but  nine  months  old, 
and  was  murdered  in  the  Tower,  by  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  in  1471.  In  this  king  s  reign  the  bloody 
ciTil  wars  commenced  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  already  mentioned.  The  rebellion  of 
Jack  Cade,  who  enteredliOndon,  and  beheaded  Lord 
Say,  happened  in  his  reign.  The  famous  Joan  of 
Arc,  or  Maid  of  Orleans,  started  up  also,  and  spread 
her  fame  through  all  Europe,  by  raising  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  In  his  time  the  ait  of  printing  was  first 
introduced  into  England. 

13.  Henry  V,    This  prince  caused  himself  to  be 
adcnowledged  regent,  and  presumptive  heir  of  France ; 
and'  by  his  conquests  in  mat  kingdom  obtained  im- 
mortal 
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mortal  glory.  With  only  nine  thousand  English,  he 
defeated  fifteen  thousand  French,  kt  the  battle  of 
Agincourt ;  where  he  took  more  prisoners  than  he 
had  men  in  his  army.  H^  was  born  13899  began  his. 
reign  March  20,  I4I3,  and  died  August  31,  1422. 
The  famous  Sir  John  Falstaff  was  companion  to  this 
prince. 

•  14.  Henry  IV.  son  of  the  great  John  of  Gaunt. 
He  ascended  the  throne  of  England^  Sept.  20,  1 396, 
and  died  March  20,  1413.  His  reign  is  made  infa- 
mous by  a  bloody  statute  to  burn  hereticks.  He  was^ 
notwithstanding,  valiant ;  but  his  courage  was  em* 
ployed  to  secure  himself  on  a  throne,  to  which  he 
bad  but  slight  pretensions.  Four  insurrections  against 
him  were  defeated ;  the  greatest  of  which  he  quelled 
himself,  by  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  wherein  Harry 
Hotspur,  and  ten  thousand  rebels  fell,  besides  as  many 
of  his  own  troops. 

15.  Edward  IH.  John  of  Gaunt  s  father,  and  father 
to  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  He  is  here  represented 
with  a  yenerable  grey  beard,  and  in  a  suit  of  plain 
bright  armour,  with  two  crowns  on  his  sword,  allud- 
ing to  the  two  kingdoms,  France  and  England,  of 
both  which  he  was  crowned  king.  This  prince  came 
to  the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  father,  Jan.  25, 
1326,  and  died  June  21,  1377. 

J  6.  Edward  I.  in  a  very  curious  suit  of  gilt  armour, 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  shoes  thereof  are  of 
mail.  He  is  represented  with  a  battle-axe  in  his 
hand,  perhaps  to  distinguish  him  from  the  rest ;  he 
being  the  only  king,  in  this  list,  that  had  employed 
his  arms  against  the  Turks  and  Infidels,  by  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Holy  Land.  This  prince  began  his 
reign  Nov.  16, 1272,  and  died  July  7,  1307. 

17.. William  the  Conqueror,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
in  a  suit  of  plain  armour.    This  valiant  prince,  hav- 
ing, with  his  Normans,  on  some  pretence  of  right  to 
1  the 
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the  crown,  invaded  England,  by  one  decisive  battle 
accomplished  his  great  design.  This  memorable  bat- 
tle was  fought,  October  13,  1066,  near  Hastings,  in 
Sussex,  in  which  Harold,  with  the  flower  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  and  best  warriors,  were  slain.  This 
prince  was  bom  in  1027»  crowned  Oct.  14,  1066,  and 
died  Sept  9,  1087. 

In  an  inclosure,  at  the  end  of  this  room,  is  a  per- 
fect model  of  that  most  admirable  machine,  the  idea 
of  which  was  brought  from  Italy,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Loombe,  and  first  erected  at  Derby,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, for  making  organzine,  or  thrown  silk. 

This  ingenious  gentleman  made  tM-o  attempts,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  life,  for  the  completing  of  this ' 
machine,  which,  by  means  of  a  friar,  he  at  length 
effected;  and  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  in  the  year  1749,  by  which  one 
thousand  four  hundred  pounds  were  granted  to  his 
majesty,  to  be  paid  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  emi- 
nent service,  in  discovering  andintroducing  the  said 
machine,  he  finally  completed  it,  and  brought  it  into 
use. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  it.  It  con- 
tains twenty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  wheels,  and  ninety -seven  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-«ix  riiovements;  which' work  ninety- 
threethousand  seven  hundred  andtwenty-sixyardsof 
silk  thread,  every  time  the  water-wheel  goes  round, 
which  is  thrice  in  one  minute.  One  water-whe^l 
gives  motion  to  the  rest  of  the  wheels  and  move- 
ments, of  which  any  one  may  be  stopped  separately. 
One  fire  engine  conveys  warm  air  to  every  individual 
part  of  the  machine,  and  one  regulator  governs  the 
whole  work. 

The  depot  for  the  royal  train  of  artillery  is  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  grand  store-house;  very  few 
pieces  of  ordnance,  however,  remain  there  at  present, 

except 
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excqit  such  as  have  been  long  preservecl)  and  cbown 
as  curiosities :  ^every  thing  else  kept  here,  is  in  such 
a  continual  state  of  fluctuation,  during  this  pariod  €f 
preparation,  that  a  description  of  them  is  impossible. 
The  curiosities  are  as  follow : 

An  iron  cannon  of  the  first  invention,  being  bam 
of  iron  hammered  together,  and  4)ooped  from  top  to 
bottom  with  iron  hoops,  to  prevent  its  bursting.  It 
has  no  carriage,  but  was  to  be  m6ved  from  one  pkce 
to  another,  by  means  of  six  rings  fixed  to  it  at  proper 
distances.  - 

A  large  mortar,  weighing  upwards  of  six  thousand 
weight,  which  throws  a  shell  of  five  hundred  weight 
two  nailes.  This  mortar  was  fired  so  often  against 
Namur;  in  King  William's  time,  that  the  touch-hole 
is  melted,  for  want  of  giving  it  time  to  cooL  This 
siege  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that^  is  recoided 
in  history.  The  place  was  thought  to  be  impregna* 
ble,  and  yet  taken  firom  a  complete  anhy  within, 
leaded  by  a  marshal  of  France,  in  the  sight  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  without,  that  came  to  relieve 
it.  Lord  Cutts  commanded  the  English,  at  the  ge^ 
neral  assault  of  the  castle,  where  he  acquired  the 
name  of  the  English  Salamander:  scarce  an  officer  or 
soldier  in  his  corps  came  off  unhurt ;  the  greatest 
part  fell  in  the  action,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
desperate  that  ever  was  fought. 

A  fine  twisted  brass  cafimxi,  twelve  feet  long,  made 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  called  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Pocket  Pistol,  which  the  warders  tell  you,  by  way  of 
joke^  she  used  tQ  wear  on  her  right  side  when  she 
rode  a  hunting. 

Two  brass  cannon,  with  three  bores  eaofa,  rallying 
six-bounders,  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at 
the  battle  of  Ramillies. 

Here  the  famous  Frendi  household  troops,  which 
had  been  boasted  of  as  impenetrable,  were  totally  de- 
feated 
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feated  aodi  ruined.  The  Fmnch  had  eight  thousand 
men  killed,  and  six  thousand  taken  prisoners* 

A  beautiful  piece  of  ordnance  made  for  King 
Charles  I.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  finely  oraa- 
menled  with  several  emblematical  devices. 

A  carcase,. which,  is  filled  at  sieges  with  pitch,  tar, 
and  other  combustibles,  to  set  towns  on  fire ;  it  is 
thrown  out  of  an^eighteen^inch  mortar,  and  will  bumr 
tAiva  hour»  wherever  it  happens  to  fall. 

Bmsa  mortaoB,  thirteen  inches  diameter,  which 
throw  a  shell  of  three  hundred  weight ;  with  a  num- 
ber of  lesser  mortars,  and  shells  in  proportion. 

A  Spanish  mortar,  of  twelve  inches  diameter,  taken 
on*boitfd.a  ship  in  the  West  Indies* 

A  train  of  field- pieces,  called  the  galloping  train, 
carqring  a  ball  of  one  pound  and  an  naif  each. 

A  destroying  engine,  that  throws  thirty  hand-gre- 
nades at  once,  and  is  fired  by  a  bain. 

A  most  curious  brass  cannon^  made  for  P^inc6 
Henry,  eldest  son:o€  James  I.  the  omamentson  which 
are  said  to  have  cost  two  hundred  poundsi  It  is  in- 
scribed with  the  makers'  names,  Thomas  and  Richard 
Pitt»  1608. 

A  piece,  with  seven  bores,  for  throwing  so  many 
bullets  at  once ;  and  another  with  three,  which  was 
made  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and 
IS  a  very  curious  piece  of  gunnery. 

The  drum-major's  chariot  of  state,  with  the  kettle- 
drums placed ;  it  is  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  at 
the  head  of  the  train,  when,  upon  a  march.  On  the 
floor,  underneath  this,  lies  a  screw  for  boring  cannon. 

Two  French  field-pieces,  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Hochsladt,  in  1704 ;  ia  which  the  French  had  twelve 
thousand  men  killed,  five  thousand  wounded,  and 
more  than  twenty  thousand  taken  prisoners. 

Two  carved  pieces,  of  excellent  workmanship,  pre- 
wnted  by  the  city  of  London  to  the  young  Duke  of 

Gloucester, 
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Gloucester,  Queen  Anne^s  son,  to  teach  him  th^ 
military  art. 

A  petard,  for  bursting  open  the  gates  of  cities  or 
castles. 

Four  small  morlars  for  throwing  hand  grenades. 
They  are  lired  with  a  lock^  like  a  common  gun. 

Two  very  curious  brass  cannon,  twenty-four  pound- 
ers, finely  carved,  and  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  ordnance,  at  the  periods  when 
they  were  cast.  They  are  made  of  the  metal  of  some 
of  the  cannon  taken  from  the  French  at  Cherburgh, 
in  the  y(3ar  1758. 

In  addition  to  the  above  articles,  which  are  sta- 
tionary,  this  extensive  store-room  is  filled  with  new 
brass  cannon,  and  other  implements  of  war,  such  as 
sponges,  rammers,  ladles,  artillery  harness,  &c.  which 
are  deposited  here  till  called  for.  The  room  itself  is 
three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  fifty  wide, 
and  twenty-two  high.  In  it  are  twenty  pillars  for 
supporting  the  small  armoury  above,  hung  round  with 
standards,  colours,  &c.  taken  from  the  enemy. 

The  small  armoury  above  is  three  huhdred  and 
forty-five  feet  in  length,  and  contains  a  wilderness  of 
arms,'  so  ingeniously  disposed  in  racks,  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  all  around  the  walls,  that  arms  for.upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  all  kept  bright,  and 
fit  for  immediate  service,  are  seen  at  one  view. 

The  only  piece  of  ordnance  in  this  room,  is  a  very 
curious  small  cannon  ;  a  two  pounder,  taken  by  the 
French  at  Malta,  in  June,  1798,  which,  with  the 
eight  flags  hanging  from  the  cielin«f,  were  sent  to  the 
Directory  on  board  La  Sensible  frigate,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Sea-horse,  Captain  Foote.  I  his  cannon 
is  made  of  a  mixed  metal,  resembl'ng  gold.  On  it 
is  the  head  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  supported 
by  two  Genii,  in  has  relief;  it  is  also  ornamented 
with  eagles,  &c.  all  of  excellent  workmanship.    The 

carriage 
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carriage  is  also  very  curious :  on  it  are  the  carved 
figures  of  two  furies,  who^  features  are  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  rage  and  despair..  One  arm  of  each  of 
them  being  entwined  together,  grasps  a  lafge  snake, 
and  in  the  other,  each  holds  a  torch.  From  their 
headd  issue  clusters  of  small  snakes;  but  these  are 
broken  off  from  one.  The  centers  of  the  wheels  re- 
present the  face  of  the  sun,  and  the  spokes  its  rays. 
Tlie  whole  is  executed  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  * 

Four  of  the  Maltese  colours  hang  over  the  entrance 
into  the  room ;  and  the  other  four  in  the  corners. 

Of  the  convenient  and  ornamental  disposition  of 
the  arms,  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed  by  de- 
scription;  but,  to  assist  the  spectator  to  view  it  to 
advantage,  and  to  help  him  to  retain  the  remembrance 
of  what  he  sees,  we  have  given  those  particulars,^ 
which  are  usually  described  to  strangers. 

The  ^aUs,  on  eaph  side,  are  adorned  with  eight 
pilasters  of  pikes,  sixteen  feet  long,  with  capitals  of 
pistols,  in  the  Corinthian  order. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  two  curious  pyra- 
mids, composed  of  pistols,  standing  upon  crowns, 
globes,  sceptres,  &c.  finely  carved,  and  placed  updik 
a  pedestal  five  feet  high. 

The  inter-columns  that  compose  the  wilderness, 
round  which  you  walk,  consist  of : 

Some  arms  taken  at  Bath,  in  the  year  1715.  These 
are  distinguished  from  all  others  in  the  Tower,  by 
having  what  is  called  dog-locks ;  which  kind  of  locks 
have  a  catch,  to  secure  them  from  going  off  at  halt- 
cock. 

Pistols  and  bayonets,  placed  in  the  form  of  half- 
moons  and  fans,  with  the  imitation  of  a  target  in  the 
center,,  made  up  of  the  blades  of  bayonets.  These 
(of  which  there  are  several  other  fans  composed)  are 
of  the  first  invention ;  having  plug-handles,  which  go 
into  themu2zleof  agun,  instead  of  over  it,  and  thereby 

TOL.  jr.  Q  prevent 
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prevent  tJie  firitig  of  lixe  pifecre  tvirtiourt  shoof ing 
a^ay  the  )>ayoitet.  These  wete  in  vented  at  Bayonnev 
iYi  Spain,  frott  whetce  thiey  teceived  the  naibe  of 
bayonet. 

Blrass  blnnderbusses,  fot  sea  i^elrvrce,  tvith  ckpit^ 
of  pistob  over  them.  Also  old-fashioned  bayonets, 
foitned  in  such  a  mslnner  as  to  represent  tJie  waves 
of  (Jhe  sei. 

Bayonets,  and  ^word-bayonets,  in  the  shape  xjf 
half-moonfs  and  ifans,  and  set  in  scollop-shells,  finely 
carved.  The  sword-bayonet  it  made  like  the  old 
bayonet,  with  a  plug-handle,  and  difibrs  from  it  only 
in  being  much  longer. 

The  rising  san,  irradiated  with  rttys  of  pistob  *6t 
in  a  cbequered  fhime  of  marine  hangers,  of  a  ptecu* 
tiar  make,  having  brass  handles,  and  the  form  of  it 
dog's  head  on  l^eir  pummels. 

Four  belautifal  twisted  pillars,  made  wiA  pistols 
up  to  the  top,  which  is  about  twenty  feet  high,  and 
placed  at  right  angles,  with  the  form  of  a  falling  star 
•n  the  ceiling,  exactly  in  the  Center. 

The  tepres^tation  of  a  pair  of  large  folding  gates, 
of  antique  form,  madfe  of  soldiers'  halberts. 

Horsemens'  carbines,  blunderbusses,  Md  pistols, 
.hangine  very  artificially  in  fntbelows  and  flounces. 

A  Medusa's  head,  within  three  regular  ellipses  of 
pistols,  with  snakes  represented  stinging  her.  The 
features  are  well  carved,  and  the  whole  figufe  ton- 
trived  with  curious  art. 

At  th^  east  end  are  two  suits  of  armour,  one  made 
for  Henry  V.  the  other  for  Henry  VL  over  each  of 
which  is  a  semicircle  of  pistols:  b^twefen  these  is  re- 
presented the  figure  of  an  Organ,  the  large  pipes 
composed  of  brass  blunderbusses,  and  the  smm  of 
pistols :  on  one  ^de  of  this  figure  is  the  represeritar- 
tiori  oS  a  fiery  serpent,  the  head  and  tail  of  cktVed 
work,  and  the  body  of  pistols.  Winding  round  in  the 

form 
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Coyrm  oi  a  i^k^ ;  and  oq  the  other  a  by  dr9^  or  s^yea- 
headed  monster,  whose  heads  are  very  artificiaHy 
combined  by  iJnfc?  of  pistolau 

On  t^e  south  side.,  as  yQM  returo^  tb^  $x$t  figufte 
th^t  attrcu:U  attentio^,^  is  t^a^.oC  Jupiter  riding  in  a 
fierv  chariot,  drawn  by  eagles,.  a«  ii^  in  theojoudf, 
holding  ^  ^un4.erhQU  in  hia  kit  h^nd,  and  oyec  bis 
head  in  a  wpbow.  This  ^ui^e  is  finely  carv^,  ^^d 
decorated  with  bayonets. 

A  fi^i^  representation^  in  carved  work,  of  ^he  star 
and  carter,  thistle,  rose  and  crown,  ornamented  with 
pistol^  .^^«  and  very  elegs^ntly  enriched;  w>th  birds 
a^d  oi^x  ci:eatured. 

The  arms  ts^Uen  froni  Sir  William  j^erk^ns.  Sir  John 
Friend,  Charlock,  ^d  others,  conceraied  in  the 
assassination  plpt,  in  1696;  auaong  these  is  1^ 
blunderbuss,  with  which  they  intended  to  shopt  Kiog 
William,  near  Turnham-green,  on  his  way  to  Hamp- 
ton-cojurt ;  also  the  carbine^  with  which  Chamock 
undertook .  to  shoot  that  monarch  as  he  rode  a 
hunting, 

Tbehighlander's  arms,  taken  in  \7\5^  (M^rticularly 
the  f^rl  of  M^r's  fiqe  piece,  exquisitely  wrought,  and 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  Also  a  Highland  broad- 
sword, with  vihiqh  a  Highlander  struck  General 
Evans  over  the  hea^f  and,  at  one  blow,  cut  him 
thiou^  hia  hat,  wig,  and  iron  scuU-cap ;  on  which 
that  general  is  said  to  have  shot  him  dead ;  but  otheis 
a^y  he  was  taken  pjrisoner,  and  generously  foi^iven 
for  his  bravery. 

Here  is  also  the  aword  of  Justice  (having  a  sharp 
point),  the  sword  of  Mercy  (having  a  hlupt  pcMnt), 
carried  before  the  Pretender,  when  pr^laimed  in 
Scotland,  in  171^.;  aome  of  the  Highlanders'  pistols, 
the  barrel^  a^d  sitocks  being  all  iron ;  also  a  High- 
lander's Lpch^bqf-^o^e ;  witib  \Fhich  it  is  said  Colo- 
nel 
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nel  Gardiner  was  killed,  at  the  battle  of  I^eston- 
Pans.         .        ^ 

In  the  center  of  this  room,  on  the  north  side,  opens 
the  grand  stair-case  door,  for  the  admission  of  the 
royal  family,  or  any  of  the  nobility,  whose  curiosity 
may  lead  them  to  view  the  armoury ;  opposite  to 
which,  on  the  sonth  side,  opens  another  door  into 
the  balcony,  that  affords  a  fine  prospect  of  the  parade, 
the  governor's  house,  the  surveyor-general^s,  store* 
keeper's,  and  the  other  general  officers'  houses  in  the 
Tower. 

Th^  variety  of  arms  in  this  room,  were  originally 
disposed  by  Mr.  Harris,  who  contrived  to  place 
them  in  this  beautiful  order,  both  here  and  in  the 
guard-chamber  of  Hampton-court  He  was  a  com- 
mon gunsmith ;  but  after  he  had  performed  this 
Work,  he  was  allowed  a  pension  from  the  crown  as 
a  reward  for  his  ingenuity. 

The  Jewel-office  is  the  next  place  which  is  vi- 
'sited. 

When  the  rich  articles  deposited  in  this  office  are 
shown,  the  spectafors  are  locked  into  that  half  of  the 
room  assigned  for  them,  where  they  sit  down  close 
to  a  grate,  like  that  of  a  nunnery :  on  the  other  side 
of  which,  the  person  who  shows  the  jewels;  displays 
them  separately,  by  candle-light.  These  precautions 
have  been  taken  since  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  when 
thHt  desperado,  Blood,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  carry 
off  the  crown,  and  other  ensigns,  of  royalty;  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  will  be  described  at  the  close  of  this 
article. 

The  regalia  shown  in  this  office,  are. 
The  Imperial  Crown,  with  which  it  is  said  all  the 
Kings  of  England  have  been  crowned,  since  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This,  however,  is  contra- 
dicted by  fact;  for  the  regalia  of  St.  Edward  was 
kept  in  the  arched  room,  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster 
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minster  Abbey,  till  the  grand  rebellion,  when,  in 
1642,  Harry  Martin,  by  order  of  the  parliament, 
'broke  open  the  iton  chest  in  which  it  was  deposited^ 
took  it  from  thence^  and  sold  it,  together  with  the 
robes,  sword,  and  sceptre,  of  St  Edward.  After  the 
Restoration,  King  Charles  IL  had  one  made  like  it, 
which  is  shown  at  present.  It  is  of  gold,  enriched 
with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  pearls. 
The  cap  within  is  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  white 
taffety,  turned  up  with  tnree  rows  of  ermine. 

The  golden  orb,  or  globe,  pttt  into  the  king's  right 
hand,  before  he  is  crowned,  and  borne  in  his  left, 
with  the  sceptre  in  his  right,  upon  his  return  into 
Westminster-hall,  after  h^  is  crowned.  It  is  about 
six  iiiches  in  diameter,  edged  with  pearl,  and  en- 
riched with  precious  stones.  On  the  top  is  an  ame- 
thyst, of  a  violet  colour,  near  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
height,  set  upon  a  rich  cross  of  gold,  adorned  wit^ 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  precibus  stones.  The  whole 
height  of  the  ball  and  cup  is  eleven  inches. 

The  golden  sceptre,  with  its  cross,  set  upon  a 
large  amethyst,  of  great  value,  garnished  round  with 
table  diamonds.  The  handle  of  the  sceptre  is  plain, 
bnt  the  pummel  is  set  round  with  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  small  diamonds.  The  top  rises  into  a  fleur-de- 
IiB,of  six  leaves,  all  enriched  with  precious  stones; 
from  whence  issueth  a  mound,  or  ball,  made  of  the 
amethytt  already  mentioned.  The  sceptre  is  a  very 
ancient  ensign  of  kingly  power.  Among  the  Jews, 
it  was  used  as  an  emblem  of  power  and  royalty,  and, 
spiritually,  as  a  weapon  to  oppose  the  wicked  and 
protect  the  good.  The  cross  is  covered  all  over 
with  precious  stones. 

The  sceptre  with  the  dpve,  the  emblem  of  peace, 

perched  on  the  top  of  a  small  Jerusalem  cross,  finely 

ornamented  with  table 'diamonds,  and  jewels  of  great 

value.    This  emblem  was  first  used  by  Edward  the 

A  Confessor, 
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Confessor,  ^s  wpe^  1%  by  hi?  9eal.  It  is  abo  marked 
pa  the  seals  of  Henry  ][.  Stephen,,  and  Henry  IL  but 
omitted  by  Richard  L  Kicnard  II  assumed  it  again 
on  hi8  seal ;  an<4  it  \jf^^  also  used  \^  Edward  IV.  ^^nd 
Hichard  III.  The  ancient  one  was  sold  with  the  rest; 
and  ^^t  now  in  the  Tower  was  made  after  the  Re« 
9toratioQ. 

St.  Edward's  staffs  in  lem^th  .four  feet  seven  ii^ches 
and  an  h^f,  ^nd  three  iqcnes  ai^d  three  qus^r^ers  rn 
circumCer^qce^  9II  of  beaten  gold^  which  is  carried 
before  t;he  king  ^t  hia  coionation. 

A  Wg^  silver  fountain,  pres^pted  to  ^ng  Chsurles 
II.  by  the  town  of  !PlyQiouth>  very  curiously 
yrroMght. 

A  nob)^  silver  fbpt,  double  gilt  with  gold,  and 
^^smtly  wrought,  which  is  used  at  the  christenings 
cf  the  loyal  family., 

The  curtana,  qi(  swprd  of  M^rcy,  the  blade  thHr^« 
two  inches  long,  and  near  two  broad>  is  without  a 
point,  and  is  b(;^ne  naked  before  the  king  at  his 
coronaitioti,  between  the  two  swords  of  Jusftiqe,  spir 
ritual  and  temporal. 

A  rich  salt*seller  of  state,  in  form  like  the  square 
White  Tower,  and  so  exquisitely  wrought,  that  thje 
workmanship  of  modem  times  is  in  no  decree  equal 
to  it.  It  is  of  gold,  and  used  only  at  the  king^s  ta^^»' 
on  the  day  of  the  coronation* 

The  late  Queen  Mary's  crown,  globe,  and  sceptre, 
with  the  diadem  she  wore  io  proceeding  to  her  coro- 
nation with  her  consort,  King  Williani, 

An  ivory  sceptre,  with  a  dove  on  the  top,  madii 
for  King  James  the  Second's  queen,  whose  garniture 
is  gold,  and  the  dove  on  the  top,  gold,  enamelled 
with  white. 

The  golden  spurs,  and  the  armillas,  which  are 
bracelets  for  the  wrists,  ven'  antique,  and  worn  at 
the  coronation.. 

The 


The  rich  crown  of  state,  that  his  taajesty  \^eatB  ki 
fwrliafneiit ;  in  which  is  a  lafge  emerald,  seven  inches 
romd;  the  finest  fleati  eter  se^n,  and  a  ruby  of  pix> 
4igtous  value. 

His  Rdyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales's  (*own. 
Thes^  Itwo  crowns,  when  his  Ynajesty  goes  to  ttie 
pariiamenb-honse,  are  carried  by  the  keeper  of  the 
jeWel-oflke,  attended  by  the  Warders,  privately,  in 
a  faftckney-coach,  to  WhftehaH :  there  they  are  deli*» 
4^red  to  the  officers  appointed  tb  receive  them,  wha, , 
with  some  yeomen  of  the  ^rd,  carry  them  to  the 
robing  rooms,  where  his  majesty  and  the  prince  robe 
tbem^lves.  The  king  wears  his  crown  on  his  hefad 
to  be  sits  upon  the  throne ;  but  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  is  pAlsced  before  hitti,  to  show  that  he  is  not 
yet  come  to  it.  As  soon  as  the  king  is  disrobed,  the 
two  crowns  nrb  te^onducted  to  the  Tower,  by  the 
Same  persi^ns  that  brought  them. 

Lastly,  the  ampulla,  or  eagle  of  gold,  finely  en- 
g|lraved,  which  holds  the  holy  oil  the  Kings  and  Queens 
of  England  are  anointed  with,  and  the  golden  spoon 
that  the  bi^op  pours  the  oil  i^to.  These  are  two 
pieocs  xt  great  anti<5[uity.  The  golden  eagle,  inchid*^ 
ing  the  pedestal,  is  about  nine  inches  high,  and  the 
wings  expandedabout  seven  inches ;  riie  whole  weight 
about  teia  outaces.  The  head  of  the  ^agle  screws  off, 
about  the  tniddfe  of  the  neck,  which  is  made  hollow, 
for  holding  the  holy  oil;  imd  when  the  king  is 
anointetl  fey  the  bi«hop,  the  OtI  is  poured  into  the 
spoon  out  trf  the  bhtl^s  mouth . 

BesHfes  these  commoYily  shewn,  there  are,  ih  llbt 
jewel-oflfce,  afl  the  crown-je\^fe  tvom  by  the  princes 
and  princesses  at  the  coronations ;  and  also  a  vast 
WrieC;f  of  curidte  oW  pUate. 

fbSate  cftsig^s  of  tqyahy,  ^'  iiirth  heeti  ah*eady 
IMMitiMed,  h«l  ncariy  briftiistolen  in  the  reign  of 
king  CiMrtrt  ir.  th*  |i«tfcahii*  \*h^eof  are  worthy 

recital ; 
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recital ;  as  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  enterprize 
that  ever  was  undertaken..  The  projector  of  this  theft 
was  Colonel  Blood,  a  gentleman  of  Ireland,  who, 
having  spent  his  substance  in  following  the  fortune 
of  King  Charles  II.  while  in  adversity,  thought 'him- 
self hardly  used,  by  being  neglected  when  that  priqce 
was  restored  to  his  throne ;  and  therefore,  after  bav* 
ing  engaged  in  several  very  desperate,  though  unsuc* 
cessful,  plots,  thought  of  a  scheme  to  make  himself 
amends,  by  seizing  the  crown,  globe,  scepUe,  and 
dove,  and  carrying  them  all  off  together. 

To  effect  this,  he  put  himself  into  the  habit  of 
a  doctor  of  divinity,. as  most  proper  for  his  design. 
Thus  habited,  he,  with  a  woman  whom  hq  called  his 
wife,  went  to  see  the  curiosities  in  the  Tower ;  and, 
while  they  were  viewing  the  regalia,  thj^  supposed 
Mrs.  Blood  pretended  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
desired  Mr.  Edwards  (the  keeper  of  the  regalia)  to 
assist  her  with  some  refreshment. 

Mr.  Edwards  not  only  complied  with  this  request, 
but  also  invited  her  to  repose  herself  on  a  bed,  which 
she  did,  and,  after  a  pretended  recovery,  took  hex 
leave,  together  with  Blood,  with  many  expressions  pf 
gratitude. 

A  few  days  after  Blood  returned,  and.  presented 
Mrs.  Edwards,  the  keeper's  wife,  with  four  pair  of 
white  gloves,  in  return  for  her  kindness.  This  brought 
on  an  acquaintance,  which  being  soon  improve^  into 
a  strict  intimacy,  a  marriage  was  proposed  between 
a  son  of  Edwards,  and  a  supposed  daughter  of  Co*  ^ 
lonel  Blood ;  but  Edwards's  son  being  at  sea,  the 
pretended  daughter  was  under  no  necessity  of  making 
her  appearance. 

The  night  before  the  fact  was  to  be  done,  the 
doctor  told  the  old  man,  that  he  had  spme  friends  at 
hib  house  that  wanted  to  see  the  regalia,  but  that  tbqf 
were  to  go  out  of  town  early  iui  the  m<xiiing ;  and 

therefore 
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therefore  hoped  he  would  gratify  them  with  the  sight, 
though  they  might  come  a  little  before  the  usual 
hour.  [Id  this  enterprize  Blood  had  engaged  three 
accomplices,  named  Desborough,  Kelsy,  and  Perrot,] 
Accordingly,  two  of  them  came,  accompanied  by  the 
doctor,  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  the  third 
held  their  horses,  that  waited  for* them  at  the  outer. 
gate  of  the  Tower,  ready  saddled ;  they  had  no  other 
apparatus  but  a  wallet  and  a  wooden  mallet,  which, 
there  was  no  great  difficulty  to  secrete. 

Edwards  received  them  with  great  civility,  and 
immediately  admitted  them  into  his  office ;  but«  as 
it  is  usual  for  the  keeper  of  the  regalia,  when  he  shows 
them,  to  lock  himself  up  in  a  kind  of  grate,  with  open 
bars,  that  those  things  of  considerable  value  may  be 
seen,  but  not  soiled,  the  old  man  had  no  sooner 
opened  the  door  of  this  place,  but  the  doctor  and  his  v 
companions  were  in  at  his  heels,  and,  without  giving 
him  time  to  ask  questions,  silenced  him,  by  knock- 
ing him  down  with  the  wooden  mallet.  They  then 
instantly  made  flat  the  bows  of  the  crown,  to  make 
it  more  portable, .  seized  the  sceptre  and  dove,  put 
them  together  into  the  wallet,  and  were  preparing  to 
make  their  escape,  when,  unfortunately  for  them, 
the  old  man's  son,  who  had  not  been  at  home  for  ten 
years  before,  fcame  from  sea  in  the  very  instant;  and, 
being  told  that  his  father  was  with  some  friends  that 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  him,  at  the  jewel-office, 
he  posted  thither  immediately,  and  met  Blood  and 
his  companions,  just  as  they  were  coming  oiit ;  who, 
instead  of  returning,  and  securing  him,  as  in  good 
policy  they  should  have  done,  hurried  away  with  the 
crown  and  globe ;  but,  not  having  time  to  file  the 
sceptre,  they  left  it  behind. 

.  Old  Edwards,  who  was  not  so  much  hurt  as  the 
villains  had  apprehended,  by  this  time  recovered  his 
legs,  and  cried  out.  Murder !  which  being  heard  by  • 
VOL.  iv.  E  his 
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his  daughter^  she  ran  out,  and  gave  an  alarm ;  and 
Blood  and  Perrot,  making  uncommon  haste,  "were 
observed  to  jog  each  other's  elbows  as  they  went, 
■which  gave  great  reason  for  suspecting  theni. 

Blood  and  his  accomplices  were  now  advanced 
beyond  the  main-guard ;  but  the  alarm  being  given 
to  the  warder  at  the  draw-bridge,  he  put  himself  in* 
a  posture  to  stop  their  progress.  Blood  discharged 
fi  pistol  at  the  warder,  who,  though  unhurt,  fell  to 
the  ground  through  fear ;  by  which  they  got  safe 
to  the  little  ward-house  gs^te,  where  the  sientinel,  al- 
though he  saw  the  warder,  to  all  appearance,  shot, 
made  no  resistance  against  Blood  and  his  associates, 
who  now  got  over  the  draw-bridge,  and  through  the 
outer  gate,  upon  the  wharf. 

At  this  place  they  were  overtaken  by  one  Captain 
Beckman,  who  had  pursued  them  from  Edwards's' 
house.     Blood  immediately  discharged  a  pistol  at 
Beckman 's' head;  but  he  stooping  down  at  the  in- 
staiit,  the  vshot  missed  him,' and  he  seized  Blood,  who. 
had  the  crown  under  his  cloak.     Blood  struggled  a* 
long  while  to  preserve  his  prize  ;  and  when  it  was  at' 
length  wrested  from  him,  he  said,  "  It  was  a  gallant 
attempt,  how  unsuccessful  soever;  for  it  was  for  a 
crown  ! 

Before  Blood  was  taken,  Perrot  had  been  seized  bv 
another  person ;  and  young  Edwards,  observing  a  man 
that  was  bloody,  in  the  scuffle,  was  going  to  run  him 
through  the  body,  but  was  prevented  by  Captain 
Beckman. 

When  his  majesty  was  informed  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  the  apprehension  of  the  villains,  he  de- 
sired to  examine  Blood  himself;  and  j  while;,  most 
people  thought  that  some  n.ew  punishment  w^ould  be 
devised,  to  torture  so  daring  an  offender,  the  king  not" 
only  pardoned  him  and  his  accomplices,  but  granted 
Blood  an  annual  pension.    What  the  motives  were, ' 

•      *   that 
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that  induced  his  majesty  to  show  so  much  lenity  to 
a  man  J  who  had  been  engaged  in  so.  many  plots  and 
conspiracies,  is  yet  a  secret,  and  ever  must  remain 
so;  many  conjectures  were  formed,  and  surmises 
made,  but  the  truth  was  never  known  by  any  one.   ' 

The  oflSce  of  the  Mint  is  on  the  left  hand,  in  en- 
tering the  Tower,  at  a  small  distance  within  the 
inner  gate. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  particular  pro- 
cesses that  the  different  metals  undergo  here,  before! 
they  receive  the  impression  ;  the  only  operation  that 
is  permitted  to  be  seen,  being  the  manner  of  stamp- 
ing it ;  which  is  performed  very  expeditiously  by  an 
engine,  consisting  of  the  following  parts. 

The  power,  by  which  this  machine  works,  is  a 
bar  of  iron,  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  large  ball  of 
lead  at  each  end ;  this  is  fixed  horizontally  upon  its 
center,  on  a  spindle,  hke  that  of  a  printing-press, 
playing  in  the  frame  by  a  worni-screw. 

To  the  point  of  this  spindle,  below,  is  fastened  one 
side  of  the  die,  with  the  face  of  it  downward;  and 
at  a  small  distance  under  it  is  fixed  the  other  side  of 
the  die,  jvith  the  face  upward. 

Between  these  the  pieces  cJf  gold,  silver,  or  cop- 
per, ready  cut,  and,  if  of  gold,  weighed,  are  succes- 
sively placed  and  stamped. 

The  machine  is  worked  by  four  men,  two  at  each 
end  of  the  loaded  bar  above-mentioned ;  who,  with 
leathern  thongs  tied  at  the  weights,  give  it  a  smart 
pull  in  contrary  directions.  As  it  swings,  .the  upper 
die  descends,  till  it  meets  the  piece  of  metal  on»the 
fixed  die  below;  where  the  pressure  is  estimated  at 
two  tons  weioht. 

The  recoil,  after  so  prodigious  a  jerk,  reinstates 
the  eqgine  for  another  pull;  and  it  is  amazing  to  see 
how  dextrously  the  coiner,  who  sits  at  the  bottom  of 
the  machine,  performs  his  part  in  these  short  inter- 
vals : 
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'  vals ;  for  as  fast  as  the  men  turn  the  spindfe,  'sa 
fast  does  he  supply  the  metal ;  twitching  out.the  coin 
with  his  middle  finger,  and  putting  in  an  unstamped 
piece  with  his  fore  finger  and  thumb. 

After  the  pieces  of  silver  and  gold  have  received 
the  impression  in  the  stamping  machine,  they  are 
milled  round  the  edges;  the  manner  of  doing  which 
is  kept  secret. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  kings  of  this 
nation  established  their  mints  in  different  monaster 
ries,  from  a  presumption  that,  in  such  sanctified 
places,  the  coinage  would  be  secured  fropa  fraud  and 
corruption.     In  time,  however,  we  find  mints  set  up 
in  almost  all  the  JDrincipal  towns  of  England,  and  in 
some  of  the  largest  there  were  different  mints.  Thus 
the  state  of  the  coiji  was  perpetually  fluctuating, 
owing  to  the  removal,  or  discontinuance,  of  the  old 
mints,  or  the  establishment  of  new  ones,  according  to 
the  caprice,  or,  someti  mes,  the  c  upidi  ty ,  of  the  reigning 
prince;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  privilege  was 
frequently  granted,  in  consideration  of  an  advance  of 
money,  or  in  recompense  for  services.     This  promis- 
cuous coinage  of  money  was  attended  with  so  many 
inconveniences,  that,  in  the  early  part  of  her  reign. 
Queen  Elizabeth  endeavoured  to  remedy  them,  by 
establishing  one  mint  only,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
for  the  use  of  the  whole  kingdomi;  and  thus  it  has 
remained  ever  since,  except  in  the  latter,  part  of 
Charles  the  First's  reign,' who  was  reduced  to  the  . 
^  necessity  of  coining  money  wherever  he  was  quar- 
tered ;  and  in  the  beginnmg  of  that  of  William  III. 
vrtio  found  the  coin  in  such  a  state  of  debasement, 
that  he  called  it  all  in,  and  re-coined  it ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  with  greater  facility,  erected 
mints  in  some  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  - 
such  as  Exeter,  Bristol,  York,  and  Winchester. 

Without 
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Without  the  Tower  are  certain  districts,  called  the 
*rower  Liberties,  the  government  of  which  is  under 
the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  Tower  itself,  and  for  the 
administration  of  which  a  court  is  held  by  prescrip- 
tion, on  Great  Tower-hill,  by  a  steward  appointed  by 
the  Constable  of  the  Tower  These  liberties  include 
both  Tower-hills,  part  of  East  Smith  field,  Rosemary- 
lane,  WeildoserS^uare,  and  the  Little  Minories;  and 
all  the  streets,  knes,  and  alleys,  in  Spitalfields,  built 
on  the  old  Artillery-ground,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Tower. 

Great  and  Little  Tower-hill  are  two  irregular  open 
spaces,  without  the  ditch,  on  the  west  and  north  sides 
of  the  Tower,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
Postern-row ;  which  is  so  called  from  the  Postern- 
gate,  formerly  standing  there. 

The  northernmost  part  of  Great  Tower-hill  has 
been  caQed  Trinity-^qtiare,  from  the  new  Trinity- 
house,  lately  erected  on  the  north  side  of  it. 

It  is  a  handsome  stone-fronted  building,  consist- 
ing of  a  main  body  and  two  wings;  the  latt'3r  of 
which  project  a  little.  The  basement  story  is  of 
massy  rustic-work,  and  in  the  center  is  the  entrance, 
whicn,  as  well  as  all  the  windows  in  this  story,  is 
•arched."  On  this  rises  the  principal  story,  of  the 
Ionic  order,  supporting  a  plain  entablature,. on  which 
rests  a  sloping  roof.  In  the  center  of  the  main  body 
are  the  arms  of  the  corporation,  and,  on  each  side, 
'  a  circular  medallion ,  containing  the  profiles  of  their 
'  present  majesties.  Above  the  windows,  in  the  two 
wings,  are  square  medallions,  jn  which  are  grou^ps  of 
genii,  exhibiting  different  nautical  instruments,  with 
representations  of  the  four  priilcipal  light-houses  on 
the  coast.  This  building  is  seen  to  great  advantage, 
by  being  placed  on  a  rising  ground,  and  having  an 
extensive  area  in  front. 

The 
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The  court-room  contains  portraits  of  thq  king  and 
<queen ;  James  IL  L6rd  Sandwich ;  Lord  Howe,  and 
Mr.  Pitt:  .and  in  the  secretary's  office  is  a  beautiful 
model  of  the  Roval  William.  . 

The  military  jurisdiction  of  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower  extends  greatly  beyond  the  liberties  of  that 
fortress,  and  includes  a  cotisidei|ible  part  of  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  under  'the  deribmination  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets ;  the  names  of  which  are  as 
follow.  • 

Hackney.  Ratcliff. 

Norton-Folgate,  Shadwell. 

Shoreditch.  '  Limehouse. 

Spitalfields.    .  Poplar. 

Whitechapel.  Blackwall. 

Trihity-Minories.  Bromley. 

East  Smithfield.  Bow. 

Tower  Extra.  Old  Ford. 

Tower  Intra.  Mile-End. 

St.  Catharine^s.  Bethnal-Green. 
Wapplng. 

These  twenty-one  hamlets  are  severed  from  the 
coqnty  of  Middlesex,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  raising 
of  the  militia,  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  are 
obliged  to  raise  two  regiments  of  themselves,  to  be. 
the  standing  militia  of  the  Tower;  and,  for  thispur- 
.  pose,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower  is  Lord-lieutenant 
of  the  district. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

SL  Catharine^ s.^^Wapping.— St.  Jolm, — Execuiioq  Doch 
-^Ratcliff:. — St*  George,  in  the  East. — Rome's  Hospital.' 
— ^Giij©/ij^  Afms'hetisesy,and  School. — St.  Paul,  Shad". 
welL—Limehpuse. — St.  Anne. —  Commercial  Road. — 
Poplar, — The  Canal.-^ — The  Isle  of  Dogs^ — Stepney.-^ 
St.  Dunstdn. — Blackwdll. 

Adjoining  to  the  east  side  of  the  Tower  is  the. 
parish  of  St  Catharine,  the  church  of  which  stands, 
almost,  concealed  from    view  by  the  surrounding 
buildings',  on  the  east  side  of  a  small  open  place^ 
called  St.  CatWrineVsquare,  It  belonged,  originally, 
to  an  hospital,  founded,  in  1 148,  by  Matilda,  consort ' 
to  King  Stephen.     The  old  foundation   was  dis- 
solved aiid  re-founded,  in  1273,  by  Queen  Eleanor, 
relict '  of  .'Henry  III.     Queen  Philippa,  consort   to 
Edward  til.  was  a  great  benefactress  to  this  hospital,* 
as  was  King  Henry  VI.  who  not  only  confirmed  all 
the  f6rxner  grants,  and  made  several  additional  ones, 
but  gave  an  ample  charter  to  it   It  was  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  till  itis  sup- 
pression by  Henry  VIII.  soon  after  which,  Edward 
VI.  annexed  it  to  that  diocese;  leaving  the  patron- 
age, however,  in  the  hands  of  the  Queens  of  England, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  its  re-foundress.     The 
church,  which  is  a  very  handsome  Gothic  building, 
is  collegiate,  and  Has  a  master,  whose  situation  is  a. 
valuable  sinecure,  and  three  brethren,  who  have 
forty  pounds  each  ;  three  sisters,  who  liave  twenty 
pound'^,and  ten  beads-women,whohave eight  pounds. 
per  annum  each ;  and  six  poor  scholars.   This  church 
was  repaired  and  enlarged,  in  1621;  and,  in  16529, 
the  outside  of  it  was  rough-cast,  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
4 .  Julius 
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Julius  Caesar;  about  which  time  the  clock-tower 
was  added,  at  the  charge  of  the  parishioners.  In  the 
choir  are  several  handsome  stalls,  ornamented  with 
Gothic  carved  work,  resembling  those  in  cathedrals, 
under  one  of  which  is  a  very  good  carving  of  the  head 
of  Queen  PhiUppa,  and  another  of  her  husband ;  and 
the  east  window  is  very  elegant.  The  pulpit  is  a 
great  curiosity ;  on  its  eight  sides  are  represented  the 
ancient  building,  and  different  gates  of  the  hospital. 
The  length  of  the  church  is  sixty-nine  feet,  and  its 
breadth  sixty  feet:  the  length  of  the  choir  is  sixty- 
three  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  it  thirty- tyvo  feet;  and 
the  height  bf  the  roof  is  forty-nine  feet. 

There  are  manv  ancient  monuments  in  this  church, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of  John  Hoi- 
land,  Duke  of  £xeter,  and  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
his  two  wives,  on  the* north  side  of  the  choir,  under 
a  stately  arch.  His  effigy  is  placed  on  the  table, 
in  a  recumbent  posture,  and  those  of  his  wives  on 
his  left  hand,  with  coronets  on  all  their  heads.  The 
duke  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  hospital,  in  which 
he  founded  a  chauntry;  and  he  bequeathed  to  the 
high  altar  in  the  church,  "  a  cuppe  of  byroU,  gar- 
nished with  gold,  perles,  and  precious  stones,  to  be 
put  in  the  sacrament,^^  and  a  number  of  other  valu- 
able effects. 

Raymond  Lully,  the  famous  Hermetic  philoso- 
pher, wrote  his  Testamentum  Novissimum  in  this 
hc^bkal. 

^om  St.  Catharine's  a  long  street,  called  Wap- 
piftg,  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to 
Shadwell.  To  the  north  of  this  street  stands  the 
{parish  church  of  St.  John,  Wapping;  so  called  from 
its  dedication  to  St.  John,  the  Baptist,  and  its  si- 
tuation. 

The  old  church  was  erected,  in  1617,  as  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  St.  Mary  s,  Whitechapel;  but  by  the  great 

increase 
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increase  of  buildings,  the  hamlet  of  Wapping  was, 
in  1694,  constituted  a  distinct  parish.  The  present 
edifice  was  erected  in  the  year  1790.  It  is  built  of 
brick,' strengthened  with  rustic  quoins  of  stone,  and 
enlightened  by  two  series  of  windows.  The  princi- 
pal entrance,  to  which  there  is  an  ascent  by  a  double 
flight  of  steps,  is  at  the  west  end:  above  it  rises  a 
square  tower,  in  two  sta^,  crowned  with  a  bell* 
shaped  cupola,  from  which  rises  the  vane. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which 
is*  in  the  Principal  and  Scholars  of  KingVhall,  and 
Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford. 

Adjoining  to  the  church  is  a  charity*school  for 
fifty  boys  and  forty  girls,  founded  in  1704,  and  re- 
built by  voluntary  contribution,  in  1765. 

The  ground  on  which  this  parish  stands,  was  an- 
ciently within  the  flux  of  the  Thames ;  but  when,  or 
by  whom,  'it  was  first  embanked,  is  not  known, 
though  it  is  supposed  to  have  happened  about  the 
year  1544.  By  frequent  inundations  of  the  River 
Thames,  its  banks,  in  these  parts,  were,  at  times, 
much  injured;  particularly  in  the  year  156.5,  when 
great  breaches  were  made  in  various  parts  of  it, 
which  were  scarcely  repaired  when  another  hap* 
pened,  in  1371)  which  was  attended  with  still  worse 
consequences.  The  commissioners  of  the  sewers, 
after  viewing  the  destruction  made,  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  most  efiectual  way  to  secure  the  bank  of  the 
river,  in  those  parts,  would  be  to  erect  buildings 
thereon.  Accordingly,  the  ground  was  taken  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  first  foundations  of  houses 
were  laid  on  the  spot  where  Wapping  is  now  si- 
tuated. 

The  parish  of  Wapping  consists  of  very  narrow 
streets,  with  very  indifferent  buitdings;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  most  populous  places  of  its  size  in  or  about 
London;  and  is  inhabited  by  seamen,  masters  of 

VOL.  IT.  s  ships, 
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shipsj  or  such  other  persons,  whose  bu»ikess  consists 
in  working  for.  the  me^chants^service. 

In  this  parish  is  a  place  called  Execution  Dock ; 
where  all  pi  rentes,  and  others,  condemned  for  offences 
on  the  high  seas,  at  the  Admiralty  sessions,  are  exe- 
cuted, on  a  gibbet,  at  low  water  mark. 

To  the  north  of  Wapping  is  the  hamlet  of  Ratcliff, 
the  church  of  which,  called  St*  Geoi^e's,  in  the  East, 
is  situated  on  the  east  side' of  Cannon-street,  Rat- 
chff-highway,  and  is  so  denominated  from  its  dedica* 
tion  to  St.  George,  and  its  situation  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  St.  George,  Hanover- square,  m  the  west, 
built  about  the  same  time. 

The  church  of  St.  George,  in  the  East,  is  one  of 
the  fifty  new  churches,  appointed  to  be  erected  by 
act  of  parliament,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid 
in  371^;  but  the  building  was  not  completed  till 
1799.  The  parish  was  taken  from  that  of  St.  Dun- 
8 tan's,  Stepney,  and  was,  in  all  respects,  i^endered 
independent  of  that  parish. 

This  church  is  a  massy  structure,  and  erected  in  a 
very  particular  taste.  The  floor  is  raised  a  considerable 
height  above  the  level  of  the  ground;  and  the  prin- 
cipal door,  which  is  in  the  west  front  of  the  tower, 
has  an  ascent  to  it  by  a  double  flight  of  steps,  cut 
with  a  sweep,  and  defended  by  a  low  wall  of  the 
same  form.  But  the  greatest  singularity  in  this 
building  is,  there  are  four  turrets  over  the  body  of 
the  church,  and  one  on  the  tower;  the  latter  of 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  fortification,  with  a  staff  on 
the  top,  for  an  occasional  flag. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which, 
like  that  of  Stepney,  is  in  the  Principal  and  Scholars 
of  King^s-hall,  and  Brazen-nose  College, Oxford. 

The  only  remarkable  building  in  this  parish,  ex- 
cept the  church,  is  Kaine's  Hospital;  which  is  a 

.  very 
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Tery  handsome  edifice^  situated  in  Fowden-fields.  It 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Henry  Raine,  Brewer,  in  the  year 
1737»  who  endowed  it,  by  a  deed  of  gift,  with  a  oer- 
petuat  annuity  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per 
annum,  and  added  the  sum  of  four  thousand  potknds, 
in  South-sea  annuities,  to  be  laid  out  in  a  purchase. 

The  children  of  this  hospital,  which  contains  for^- 
eight  girls,  are  taken  out  of  a  parish  school  almost 
contiguous 'to  it,  erected  in  the  year  1719,  by  the 
above  gentleman,  at  the  expense  of  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  who  also  endowed  it  with  a  perpetual 
annuity.  These  children  are  supported  with  all  the 
neciessaries  of  life,  and  are  taught  to  read,  write;  sew, 
and  do  household  work,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
service;  to  which  they  ar^  put,  after  having- been 
ihree  years  on  the  foundation.  He  also  directed  the 
^um  of  one  hundred  pounds  to  be  given  every  May- 
day, and  Christmas,  as  a  marriage  portion  to  one  of 
these  girls,  to  be  chc^n  by  lot,  out  of  six. 

In  this  parish  is  a  school,  founded  in  the  year 
1537^  by  Nicholas  Gibson,  Sheriff  of  London,  for  the 
education  of  sixty  boys,  which,  with  fourteisn  alms- 
houses adjoining,  for  fourteen  widows,  seven  of  Step- 
ney parish,  and  seven  of  members  of  the  Coopers' 
company,  erected  by  the  same  person,  is  under  the 
management  of  that  company. 

Adjoming  to  the  parish  of  St.  George,  in  the  East, 
18  that  of  St.  Paul,  Shad  well,  which  was  anciently  a 
hamlet  belonging  to  Stepney;  but  being  greatly  in- 
creased in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  Thomas 
Neale,  Esq.  erected  the  present  church,  in  the  year 
1656,  for  their  accommodation  ;  and,  in  1664,  this 
d'strict  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  constituted  a  dis- 
tinct parish  from  that  of  Stepney. 

The  church,  which  is  but  a  mean  edifice,  built 

with  brick,  is  eighty-seven  feet  long,  and  sixty-three 

broad ;  the  height,  to  the  roof,  is  twenty-eight  feet, 

4  and 
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and  that  of  the  steeple  sixty.  The  body  has  a  few 
windows,  with  rustic  arches,  and  some  vaiy  nlean 
ones  in  the  roof.  At  the  corners  of  the  building  are 
balls,  placed  on  a  kind  of  small  pedestals.  The  tower 
is  carried  up  without  ornament,  and  is  terminated 
with  balls  at  the  comers,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  is  crowned  with  a  plain  low 
turret.  It  is  a  rectory,  the  advowson  ot  which  is  in 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  as  ground  land- 
lords of  the  whole  parish. 

This  parish  is  one  of  the  Tower- hamlets.  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Shadwell  from  a  spring,  or  well, 
which  at  this  time  lies  buried  under  a  pillar,  near  the 
•buth-west  corner  of  the  ehurch,  within  the  church- 
yard. The  south  part  of  the  parish,  denominated 
l/>wer  Shadwell,  being  anciently  put  of  Wapping-- 
ttarsh,  was  within  the  course  of  the  River  Thames, 
till  it  was  embanked. 

The  streets  in  this  parish,  called  Old  and  N)ew 
Gravel-lanes,  were  so  denominated  from  their  being 
anciently  ways  for  carts,  laden  with  gravel,  fit»m  Che 
neighbouring  fidkls,  to  pass  to  the  River  Thames, 
where  it  was  used  ia  ballasting  dhipa,  before  ballast 
was  taken  out  of  the  said  river. 

In  the  north-east  part  of  this  parish,  in  a  place  now 
called  Sun-tavem-fields,  a  Roman  cemetery  was  dis* 
covered,  about  the  year  1615,  wherein  were  found 
two  coffins ;  one  whereof,  being  of  stone,  oontained 
the  bones  of  a  man ;  and  the  other  of  lead,  beautifully 
embellished  with  scollop-^ells,  contained  those  of 
a  woman,  at  whose  head  and  feet  were  placed  two 
urns,  9f  the  height  of  three  feet  e^ ;  and  at  the 
sides,  divers  beautiful  red  earthen  bottles,  with  a 
number  of  lachrymatories,  of  hexagonal  and  octago^^ 
nal  fonaois:  aud  on  each  side  of  the  inhumed  boiies 
were  deposited  two  ivoiy  sceptres,  of  the  leqgth  of 
eighteen  inches  each ;  and  upon  the  bresait,  the  figurt 

ei 
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#f  a  fimtt  Cupids  curiously  wrought*  as  w^«  like* 
wise  two  pieces  of  jet,  leseoiUing  nails,  <^  the  length 
of  two  inches. 

The  person  here  interred,  according  to  the  <^ 
nion  of  that  judicious  antiquaiy.  Sir  Richard  CottoOt 
who  made  the  discovery,  must  have  been  the  consort 
of  some  prince,  or  Roman  prsstor,  by  the  decorations 
of  the  coffin,  and  things  therein  contained. 

At  the  same  time  were  likewise  discov^ped  a 
great  number  of  urns,  with  Roman  coins,  which,  on 
one  side,  had  this  inscription^  Imp.  Pu/nemus  Maxi- 
musj  P.  F.  and  on  the  reveiBe,  with  hands  coiyoined. 
Pains  Seaatus, 

To  the  east  of  this  parish  is  Limehouse,  the  origi- 
nal name  of  which  was  limehurBt,  whicb>  according 
.to  Stow,  is  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  a  grove  of  limee 
tree?,  and  was  given  to  this  village,  on  acoowit  of 
the  number  of  those  trees  anciendy  m  that  neigb- 
bourhood, 

Limebouse  was  formerly  a  hamlet  belonging  to 
Stepney,  but  being  joined  to  the  metropolis  by  the 
great  increase  of  buildings  in  that  part,  the  cotnmis*' 
sionetB  for  erecting  the  fifty  new  churches  ordered 
one  of  them  to  be  built  on  this  spot.  The  foundation 
f)f  this  structure  was  laid  in  the  year  17 IS*  snd  it 
was  completely  finished  in  17S4 ;  but  the  inhabitants 
neglecting  to  apply  to  parliament,  to  have  the  ham- 
let erected  into  a  parish,  till  the  year  1799f  the 
oburch  was  not  consecrated  till  the  ISth  of  Septem* 
her,  1790,  when  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Anne. 

This  edifice  is  of  a  very  sii^lar  construction ;  the 
body  is  not  one  plain  building,  but  is  continued  un^- 
der  separate  portions.  The  door  under  the  tower  has 
a  portico,  covered  with  a  dome^  supported  by  pilas^ 
ters;  and  to  this  door  there  is  an  ascent  by  a  flight 
of  stepsi  The  tower,  which  is  square,  has  a  Corintbian 
window,  adorned  with  columns  and  pilasters.    The 

corners 
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comers  of  the  tower  are  also  strengthened  with  pilas* 
ters,  which  support  vases  on  their  tops.  The  upper 
stage  of  the  tower  is  plain,  and  exceeding  heavy ; 
and  from  this  part  rises  a  turret  at  each  corner,  and  a 
more  loftv  one  in  the  middle. 

This  church  is  a  rectory,  the  patronage  of  which 
iiketfaatof  St.  Dunstan^s,  Stepney,  is  in  the  gift  of 
King's-hall  and  Brazen*nose  college,  Oxford. 

The  north  side  of  the  church-yard  is  bounded  by 
the  new  Commercial-road  from  the  West- India-docks, 
across  Stepney  fields  to  Whitechapel.  This  road  i$ 
of  sufficient  width  to  permit  the  passage  of  five  carts 
a-breast:  the  center  is  paved  with  Scotch  granite, 
ov6r  which  is  laid  a  stratum  of  gravel,  eight  inches 
in  depth,  which  being  supported  by  the  stone  pave- 
ment underneath,  is  always  fiirm  and  free  from  mud. 

Adjoining  to  this  parish  is  the  hamlet  of  Poplar, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  parish  of  Stepney, 
and  received  its  name  from  the  vast  number  of  poplar 
trees  that  grew  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  16«54  the 
village  beginning  to  increase  in  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  East-India  company  gave  them  a 
piece  of  ground  whereon  to  build  a  chapel,  and 
settled  an  annual  salary  on  the  minister;  but  this 
chapel,  for  want  of  an  endowment,  has  never  yet 
been  consecrated.  In  Poplar  are  also  two  alms* 
houses,  and  a  hospital  supported  by  the  East-India 
company. 

Poplar-canal,  pr  as  it  is  commonly,  though  im- 
properly, called  Poplar- gut,  was  miade  about  forty 
years  ago,  to  avoid  the  great  circuit  from  Bow,  near 
which  it  joins  the  river  Lea,  to  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Thames,  and  from  thence  raund 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  a  navigation  often  impeded  by 
contrary  winds  and  tides,  and  frequently  so  adverse, 
as  to  occasion  great  delays.  This  canal  is  about  a 
mile  anda  quarter  in  length. 

Poplar- 
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Poplar-marshy  which  received  the  name  of  the 
Ue  of  Dogs  from  the  royal  hounds  being  formerly 
kept  there  <when  the  court  was  at  Greenwich,  is 
rather  an  isthmus  than  an  island.  It  is  esteemed' 
one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  pasture  land  in  Eng« 
land,  and  has  been  greatly  celebrated  for  the  restora- 
tion of  distempered  horses  and  cattle.  A  great  part 
of  it  is,  however,  now  excavated  to  form  the  West- 
India  docks.  In  this  marsh  are  the  ruins  of  a  stone 
chapel,  but  when,  or  by  whom  built,  is  unknown. 

The  easternmost  of  the  out  parishes  on  the  Mid* 
dlesex  side  of  the  Thames,  is  that  of  St.  Dunstan's, 
Stepney. 

Stepney  was  anciently  a  village  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  London ;  though  from  the  continuity 
of  buildings  extending  beyond  it,  both  on  the  north 
and  south  sides,  it  is  now  considered  an  appiendage 
of  this  great  metropolis.  It  was  originally  one  of 
the  largest  parishes  in  England,  as  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  parishes  having  been  all  taken 
out  of  it,  viz.  St.  Mary,  Whitechapel;  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow,  Stratford ;  Christ-church,  Spitalfields;  St.  Mat- 
thew, Bethnal-green  ;  St.  Anne,  Limehouse ;  St. 
George,  RatcUff-highway ;  and  St.  John,  Wapping. 
Though  all  these  parishes  have  been  separated  from 
it,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  largest  within  the  bills  of 
mortality,  and  contains  the  hamlets  of  Mile-end, 
Old  and  New  Town ;  Ratcliff,  and  Poplar. 

It  is  not  recorded  at  what  period  the  present 
church  was  erected;  however,  there  was  a  church 
here  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  when 
it  was  called  the  church  of  All  Saints,  Ecclesia 
omnium  Sanctorum  ^  and  we  read  of  the  manor  of 
Stepney  under  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
by  the  name  of  Stipen/iade,  or  Stiben^s-heaik ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  when  the  church  changed  its  name, 
by  being  dedicated  to  St.  Dunstan. 

To 
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To  this  church  originally  belonged  both  a  rectory 
and  a  vicarage;  the  former,  which  was  a  sinecure, 
was  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London ;  and  the 
latter  in  the  gift  of  ihe  rector,  till  Ridley,  Bishop  of 
London*  gave  the  manor  of  Stepney,  and  the  ad* 
vowson  of  the  church,  to  Edward  VL  who,  in  his 
turn,  granted  them  to  »Sir  Thomas  Wentwortb,  lord- 
chamberlain  of  his  household.  But  the  advowson 
being  afterwards  purchased  by  the  principal  and 
scholars  of  King Vhall  and  Brazen-nose  college  in 
Oxford,  they  presented  two  persons  to  the  rectory 
and  vicarage,  by  the  name  of  the  Portionists  of 
Ratcliff  and  Spitalfields,  till  the  year  1744,  when 
the  hamlet  of  Betbnal-green  being  separated  from 
it,  and  made  a  new  parish  by  act  of  parliament. 
Stepney  became  possessed  by  only  one  rector/ 

As  this  is  at  present  a  rectory  impropriate,  the 
above  principal  and  scholars  receive  the  great  tithes, 
and  the  incumbent  the  small,  together  with  Easter- 
offerings  and  surphce-fees,  which  are  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  church,  which  was  some  years  ago  repaired 
and  beautified*  is  of  very  considerable  extent,  being 
one  hundred  and  four  feet  bng,  though  it  is  np 
more  than  fifty-four  feet  broad.  The  height  of  the 
loof  is  thirty-five  feet,  and  that  of  the  tower,  with 
its  turret,  ninety-two  feet.  The  walls  and  battle- 
ments round  the  body  of  the  church  are  built  of 
brick  and  wrought  stone  plastered  over;  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  lead.  The  pillars,  arches,  and 
Fiudows  are  of  the  modem  Gothic:  but  the  west 
porch,  which  was  built  in  16 10,  has  not  any  re- 
semblance to  the  rest  of  the  building,  it  being  of  the 
Tuscan  order.  The  tower,  which  is  plain  and  heavy, 
is  supported  at  the  corners  by  a  kind  of  douUe 
buttresses  ;  it  is  without  pinnacles,  and  is  crowned 
with  a  small  neat  turret.    The  inside  is  wainscotted 

about 
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about  eight  feet  high,  and  well  pewed  with  oak.  It 
contains  three  galleries,  in  one  of  which  is  an  organ, 
and  the  altar-piece  is  ornamented  with  four  Co- 
rinthian pilaisters,  with  their  entablature  and  a  pe- 
diment; these  have  gilt  capitals,  with  the  anns  of 
Queen  Anne  carved.  On  the  east  side  of  the  por* 
tico  leading  up  to  the  gallery,  on  the  ncnrth  side  of 
the  chancel,  is  a  stone,  on  which  are  engraved  the 
following  lines : 

Of  Carthage  great  I  was  a  stone, 

O  mortals  read  with  pity  ! 
Time  consumes  all,  it  spareth  none, 

Men,  mountains,  towns,  nor  city*: 
Therefore,  O  mortals !  all  bethinic 

You  whereunto  you  rnust^ 
Since  now  such  stately  buildings 

Lie  buried  in  the  dust. 

Blackwall,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  this  parish, 
is  remaiiiable  for  being  one  of  the  stations  of  tfat' 
vessels  employed  in  the  East- India  service.  The  two 
docks  formed  there  some  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Perry, 
,do  honour  to  the  spirit  of  the  individual,  who  could 
project  and  execute  so  vast  an  under&king.  They 
are  to  be  included  in  the  more  extensive  plan  of  the 
£ast4ndia^docks  now  forming.  The  name  of  this 
place  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  Bleakwall^ 
from  its  exposed  situation  on  the  artificial  bapk  or 
wall  of  th«  Thames. 
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St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermnndsey.^-^Bacon's  School, — 
B^rmondsey'Spa.-^Tanners'  Company. "^Rotherhithe,^^ 
Si.  Maryy  RotherhitkB.^^-CuUwaitim  of  the  Vine."^^ 
Qreenland'docks.'^Neivingion' butts. — St.  Mary,  New^ 
ington.'^^Fishmongers' -alms-houses  ''^•^Drapers^'-ahns^ 
houses. — Philanthropic  Society. ^^Lamheth.'^TheArch^ 
,  bishop^s  Palace. — St.  Mary,  Lambeth.-^Carlisle^house. 
The  Asylum. — fVestminster  Lying-in-hospital. — Artifi- 
cial'Stone  Manufacture. — Cupar^s-gardens.^^Beaufoy's 
Wine  and  Vinegar  IVorks. — Manufacture  of  Patent^ 
Sliot .  -^^-ViauxkalL — Vauxhall-gatdens.  •"■^South^Lam-  • 
beth.'-^StockweU.'^Kermington. 

TiiE  parish  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey, 
has  usually  been  described  by  the  historiographers 
of  London,  as  part  of  the  Borough,  with  which, 
however,,  it  is  wholly  unconnected;  we  have  there- 
fore reserved  it  to  be  noticed  among  the  out-parishes 
of  the  metropolis. 

The  church  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  it  appear- 
ing, from  a  survey  made  by  William  the  Conqueroi-^ 
to  have  been  founded  during  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
It  received,  the  addition  of  Bermondsey,  from  its 
situation  in,  or  near  the  royal  manor  called  Ber- 
mond«-eye,  corruptly  Bermondsey. 
-  Adjoining,  to  the  spot  where  this  church  now 
stands,  was  founded  a  priory  of  Cluniac  monks, 
dedicated  to  St.  Saviour,  by  Alwine  Child,  a  citizen 
of  J^ondon,  in  the  year  1082.  Ih  1094,  WiUiam 
Rufus  endowed  it  with  the  manor  of  Bermond's-eye, 
which  was  confirmed  by  Henry  I.  in  1127,  who  at 
the  same  time  gave  unto  this  priory  the  manor'  of 
Rotherhithe  and  Dulwich  ;  and  William  Maminot 
gave  them  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Greenwich. 

In 
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In  1169^  King  Henrv  IL  confirmed  to  them  the 
donation  of  the  church  of  Camberwetl,  and  others. 
And  King  Henry  111.  granted  the^e  monks  a  market 
every  Monday  at  their*  market  of  Chariton,  in  thq 
county  of  Kent ;  and  a  fair  on  Trinity  Sunday  yearly. 
The  manor  of  Bermond's-eye  was  an  ancient  demesne 
of  the  crown,  and  all  the  lands  and  tenements  be^ 
longing  to  it,  among  which  were  Cahiberwell, 
Uotherhithe,  the  hide  of  Southwark,  Dulwich, 
Waddon,  and  Reyham^  with  their  appurtenances, 
were  impleadable  in  the  court  of  this  manor  only, 
and  not  at  the  common  law :  though  this  house 
was  no  more  than  a  cell  to  the.  priory  of  La  Gharite, 
in  France;  and  therefore  accounted  a  priory  alien  till 
the  year  1380,  when  Richard  II.  in  consideration 
of  two  hundred  marks  paid  into  his  exchequer,  made 
it  a  denizen ;  it  was,  also  then  made  an  abbey,  and 
Attleborough  became  first  abbot.  At  the  general 
suppression  of  monasteries,  this  house  was  surrendered 
to  Henry  VJII.  by  whom  it  was  granted  to  Sir 
Robert  Southwell,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  sold  it 
to  Sir  Thomas  Pope ;  the  latter  pulled  down  the 
church,  and  built  a  large  house  upon  its  site,  which 
afterwards  became  the  possession  and  residence  of 
the  Earls  of  Sussex,  who  were  obliged  to  build  a 
place  for  public  worship,  which  was  done  in  or  near 
the  place  where  the  church  now  stands.  Some 
remains  of  the  abbey  are  still  to  be  seen  in  St.  Jobn's- 
court,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 

The  present  edifice  was  built  in  1680,  at  the 
charge  of  the  parish;  and  is  a  plain  structure,' 
seventy-6ix  feet  long,  sixty-one  feet  broad,  thirty 
feet  high  to  the  roof,  and  eighty-seven  feet  to  the 
top  of  the  steeple,  which  is  a  low  square  tower. 
The  walls  are  brick,  covered  with  stucco,  and  the 
door  cas^  and  arched  windows  are  cased  with 
stone. 

This 
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This  church  is  a  rectory,  the  advowson  of  which 
having  belonged  to  the  monastery,  has  undergone 
various  alienations,  and  is  in  private  hands. 
.  There  are  some  very  singular  entries  in  the  re- 
gister-book of  this  parish,  one  of  which  occurs  in 
1604,  and  is  entitled  *'  The  forme  of  a  solemne 
vowe  made  betwixt  a  man  and  his  wife,  havinge 
liepe  longe  absent,  through  which  occasion  the 
woman  beinge  maried  to  another  man,  took  her 
again  as  foUoweth.**  Then  come  the  declarations  of 
the  man  to  the  woman,  and  of  the  wonlan  to  the 
man,  of  their  determination  to  take  each  other 
again,  after  which  is  a  short  prayer ;  and  the  entry 
concludes  thus ;  **  The  first  day^of  August,  1604, 
Raphe  Goodchild,  of  the  parish  of  Barkinge,  in 
Thames-street,  and  Elizabeth  his-  wife,  were  agreed 
to  live  together,  and  therefore  gave  their  hands  one 
to  another,  makinge  either  of  them  a  solemne  vow 
so  to  .doe,  in  the  presence  of  us,  William  Stere, 
Parson;  Edward Coker;  and  Richard  Eires, Clerk" 

To  the  entry  of  the  marriage  of  James  Herriott, 
Esq.  on  the  4th  of  January,  1634-6,  a  N.  B.  is  added, 
*^  This  James  Herriott  was  one  of  ihe forty  children 
of  his  father,  a  Scotchman/^ 

In  this  parish  is  a  free-school,  founded  in  the  yekr 
1718,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Josiah  Bacon; 
citizen  and  merchant  of  London,  who  bequeathed 
seven  hundred  pounds  for  purchasing  the  site  and 
erecting  the  school,  which  he  endowed  with  an 
annual  income  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  It 
IS  for  the  education  of  poor  boys,  not  more  than 
sixty,  nor  fewer  than  forty,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey. 

Here  is  also  a  place  of  entertainment  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  called  Bermondsey-Spa,irom  a  chalybeate 
spring  discovered  there  about  the  year  1770.  Pre- 
vious to  this  discovery,  the  premises  had  been  opened 
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by  the  name  of  Bennond^ey-^rdens,  for  tea*drinlc- 
ing,  &c.  and  had  obtained  great  celebrity  from  the 
paintings  with  which  Mr.  Keyse,  the  proprietor, 
a  self-taught  artist,  had  decorated  them.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  having  obtained  a  licence  for  that 
purpose,  he  opened  his  gardens  with  musical  enter«» 
tainmepts,  fireworks, '&c«  which  is  still  continued. 

Bermondsey-^treet  may  at  present  be  called  the 
great  wool-staple  of  the  kingdom,  most  of  the  weav- 
ing counties  being  supplied  with  that  commodity 
from  hence.  The  various  preparations  of  skins  are 
also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  this  parish.  The 
tanners  are  incorporated  by  a  charter  of  Queen  Anne, 
dated  July  5,  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  by  the 
name  of  ^'  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  commonalty, 
of  the  art  or  mystery  of  Tanners,  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  Bermondsey/* 

To  the  east  of  Bermondsey  is  Rotherhithe,  which  . 
consists  chiefly  of  one  street  of  great  length,  running 
along  the  shore,  and  following  the  bend  of  the  river, 
nearly  as  for  as  Deptford.  Henry  I.  gave  the  manor 
to  the  priory  of  Bermondsey,  by  the  name  of  Reder- 
hitha;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  its  name  is 
of  Saxon  original,  although  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
Conqueror's  Survey. 

There  is  no  account  extant  of  the  foundation  of 
the  original  church,  which,  irom  the  statement  of 
the  parishioners,  when  they  applied  to  have  a  new  * 
one  for  this  parish  included  among  the  fifty  built  by  , 
authority  of  parliament,  had  stood  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years.  Their  application  failing,  the  present 
church  was  erected  at  the  charge  of  the  parish, 
assisted  by  a  brief,  and  some  liberal  contributions, 
amounting  tc^ether  to  near  three  thousand  pounds. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Viigin  Mary^  and,  from  its 
situation^  is  called  St*  Mary,  Rotlierhithe. 

This 
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This  edifice  is  built  witli  brick,  and  oroamented 
with  stone*  It  is  enlightened  by  a  double  range  of 
windows,  and  the  comers,  both  in  the  tower  and 
body,  are  strengthened  with  a  handsome  rustic.  The 
tower  consists  of  two  jStages :  in  the  lower  are  a 
door  and  window ;  in  the  upper  a  window  and  dial ; 
and  the  whole  is  terminated  by  a  balustrade,  from 
which  rises  a  circular  base,  that  supports  a  kind  of 
lantern,  very  elegfantly  constructed  with  Corinthian 
columns :  over  these  are  urns  with  flames ;  and  from 
the  roof  of  this  lantern  rises  a  well-constructed  spire, 
terminated  by  a  ball  smd  vane. 

In  the  vestry  is  a  portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  in 
his  robes,  kneeling  at  a  table,  and  heading  a  crown 
of  thorns:  this  formerly  hung  in  the  south  aisle. 

It  is  a  rectory,  the  advowson  of  which  was  an- 
ciently in. the  Abbey  of  Bermondsey  ;  but  since  the 
suppression  of  that  monastery,  it  has  passed  through 
various  hands,  and  now  belongs  to  Clare*haU,  Cam- 
bridge* 

T^ere  is  a  free  school  in  this  parish,  founded  in 
1612,  by  Peter  jtlills  and  Robert  Bell,  for  educating 
eight  sons  of  poor  seamen.  The  school«house  was 
rebuilt  by  subscription;  in  1745,  and  the  endowment 
has  been  so^  augmented  by  donations  and  bequests, 
that,  at  present,  thirty*three  boys  and  twenty-two 
girls,,  are  not  only  educated,  but  also  clothed. 

An  attempt  was  made,  in  East-lane,  in  this  parish, 
about  the  year  1 7  30,  to  restore  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  whicn,  whether  from  the  inauspicious  climate 
of  our  island,  or  the  want  of  skill  in  the  cultivator, 
was  at  that  time  nearly  lost;  although  there  are 
authentic  documents  to  prove  that  vineyards  did 
flourish  in  this  country  in  ancient  times.  About  the 
time  mentioned,  a  gentleman  named  Warner,  observ- 
ing that  the  Munier»  or  Burgundy  grape,  ripened 

early. 
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early,  conceived  that  it  might  do  in  a  vineyard,  and 
accordingly  procured  some  cuttings,  which  be  planted 
as  standards  in  his  garden,  in  East- lane ;  and  though 
the  soil  WHS  not  favourable,  yet,  by  proper  care  and 
cultivation,  his  fruit  was,  in  a  few  years,  so  matured, 
s»  to  yield  good  wine,  and  his  vintage  so  ample,  as 
to  afford  him  upwards  of  one  hundred  gallons  annu« 
ally.  It -is  believed,  that,  of  the- few  vineyards  which 
have  been  since  established,  the  greater  part  wero 
supplied  from  Mr.  Wamei^'s  cuttings. 

in  the  eastern  part  of  this  parish  are  the  Greenland 
docks,,  where  the  vessels  employed  in  that  trade  are 
secured  during  the  winter  season,  and  their  cargoes 
warehoused,  and  prepared  for  sale;  which  Pennant 
emphatically  calls  '^  a  profitable  nusance,  very  pro^ 
perly  removed  to  a  distance  from. the  capital.'^  The 
greater  dock  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  mouth  of 
the  famous  canal,  cut  by  King  Canute,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  impediment  of  London-bridge,  and  to  lay 
siege  to  the  capital,  by  bringing  his  fleet  to  the  west 
side. 

To  the  west  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark  is  New-. 
ington  Butts,  which  was  anciently  called  Neweton, 
and  received  the  additional  name  from  the  butts 
placed  there  for  archers  to  shoot  at. 

Mr.  Lysons  is  of  opinion  that  the  church  of  this 
parish  stood  originally  at  Walworth,  and  that,  on  its 
removal  to  the  present  site,  the  buildings  which  were 
erected  around  it  acquired  the  name  of  the  New 
Town.  The  fitst  church  was  a  very  small  structure^ 
being  only  forty-three feet  in  length, from  east  to  west. 
Notwithstanding  many  expensive  repairs,  it wasfound 
necessary  to  take  this  church  down  in  1790,  and  build 
a  new  one,  which  was  opened  in  the  following  year. 
This,  however,  being  found  inadequate  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  inhabitants,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained  for  erecting  a  new  one,  which  was  com* 
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pleted  in  1793»  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  It  is 
eighty-seven  feet  in  length,  and  fifty^eight  in  breadth, 
with  a  curvature  at  the  east  end  for  the  chancel.  At 
the  west  end  is  a  portico  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a 
triangular  pediment,  above  which  is  a  turret  and 
cupola.  The  building  is  of  brick, "and  it  is  in  the 
modern  style,  without  detached  aisles. 
This  church  is  a  rectory,  and  one  of  the  peculiars 
•  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  The  advow^on  was  for- 
merly in  the  Archbishops ;  but  Cranmer  gave  it  t<» 
Henry  VIIL  by  whom  it  was  settled  on  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  and  his  successors,  who  still  retain  it. 
The  parsiOnage  house  is  a  very  ancient  wooden 
building,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  over  which  are  four 
bridges. 

A  little-to  the  north  of  this  church  are  two  cha- 
ritable foundations,  called  the  Fishmongers'  Alms- 
houses. 

The  most  ancient  of  these  is  St.  Peter's  Hospital^ 
erected  by  the  company  of  Fishmongers,  who  pro<» 
cured  letters  patent  for  that  purpose,  from  King 
James  I.  in  the  year  1618.  It  is  a  plain  Gothic 
structure,  built  with  brick  and  "Stone,  with  a  wall 
before  it,  within  which  are  two  rows  of  tall  trees,  and 
behind  the  building  is  a  laige  garden.  The  entrance 
IS  by  a  pair  of  iron  gates,  opening  to  the  center  of 
the  buildii^,  which  is  lofty,  but  very  irregular.  On 
the  inside  are  two  courts,  behind  each  other,  in  one 
of  which  is  a  hall,  with  painted  windows,  and  a  cha^ 
pel.  On  the  sides  of  these  courts  are  inscriptions, 
signifying  that  they  were  erected  at  different  pe* 
riods. 

This  charitable  foundation  was  established  for  the 
jelief  of  poor  decayed  members  of  the  Fishmongers^ 
Company,  twenty- two  of  whom  are  constantly  in  it: 
each  of  whom  havQ  two  rooms,  three  shillings  per 
week,  fifteen  shillings  at  Christmas,  a  chaldron  of  . 

coal*. 
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coals,  and  a  gown*  One  of  the  pensioners  is  apt 
pointed  to  read  prayers  twice  a  day  in  the  chapel^ 
and  is  allowed  forty  shillings  at  Christmas,  over  and 
above  the  common  salary. 

To  the  south  of  this  hospital  is  another,  founded 
by  Mr.  James  Hulbert,  a  liveryman  of  the  Fish* 
mongers'  company,  in  the  year  1719,  for  twenty 
poor  men  and  women,  whose  ^commodations  are 
much  the  same  as  those  in  the  one  already  men- 
tioned. This  building  has  pleasant  walks  before  it^ 
and  within  the  wall,  fronting  the  house,  is  the  statue 
of  the  founder,  placed  on  a  pedestal. 

In  this  parish  are  also  sixteen  alms-houses,  founded 
in  the  year  1651,  by  Mr.  John  Walters,  citizen  and 
Draper,  for  sixteen  poor  men  or  women ;  ten  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Drapers^  company,  and  six  by  the 

{parishioners.     They  have  an  allowance  of  fiv.e  shil- 
mgs  per  month  ;  and  half  a  chaldron  of  coals,  and 
ten  shillings  on  New-yearVday. 

To  the  west  of  the  church  are  the  workshops,  cha^ 
pel,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Philanthropic  Society,  for 
the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  the  reform  of  the  cri^ 
minal  poor.  The  intention  of  this  society,  which 
was  instituted  in  1788,  is  to  give  a  good  eduoationv 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  an  honest  livelihood,  to 
children  of  both  sexes,  the  offspring  of  convicted 
felons,  or  such  as  have  themselves  been  engaged  in 
criminal  practices^  l^evious  to  the  institution  of  this 
Society,  both  these  classes  of  children  were,  with 
strong  claims  on  public  compassion,  the  objects  of 
public  neglect.  Involved  in  disgrace,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  experiencing  the  countenance  of 
Che  honest  part  of  mankind,  they  were  compelled  to 
b«  criminal  for  an  existence,  and  to  continue  in  a 
progressive  course  of  vice,  until  overtaken  by  the 
hand  of  justice.  To  snatch  these  outcasts  of  society 
from  perditioil,  and  to  make  them  honest  and  useful 
VOL.  IV.  u  '  members 
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members  of  the  community,  this  institutiou  was 
commenced  upon  a  small  scale ;  but  the  experience 
of  a  few  years  made  its  utility  so  evident,  that  the 
plan  was  considerably  extended.  At  tirst^  the  chil- 
dren were  all  within  one  building;  those,  in  whom 
reform  had  begun  to  opergCte;  were  sometimes  un- 
avoidably exposed  to  the  society  of  the  last  admitted. 
At  present,  however,  the  different  descriptions  are 
separated.  A  house  has  beep  taken  in  Bermondsey, 
to  which  those  who  have  been  guilty  of  any  crime 
are  sent,  until  such  a  reformation  has  been  effected 
in  their  morals,  that  they  may  be  admitted  with 
safety  into  one  of  the  workshops.  The  trades  car- 
ried on  here  are,  printing,  both  letter- press  and  cop- 
per*plate,  book-binding,  shoe-making,  tailor^s  woric, 
rope-making,  and  twine-spinning.  The  girls,  who 
are  kept  in  a  distinct  building,  separated  from  that  of 
the  boys  by  a  very  high  wall, are  brought  up  for  menial 
servants ;  they  mak^,  mend,  and  wash  their  own 
cloathing,  and  the  boys^  linen ;  besides  which,  they 
are  employed  in  plain-work.  A  sufficient  portion 
.of  their  time  is,  however,  devoted  to  thejcultivation 
of  their  minds.  They  all  receive  a  good  education, 
and  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morality ;  and,  as  a  stimulus  to  industry, 
a  part  of  the  profits  of  each  one's  earnings  is  i'eserved 
until  their  apprenticeship  expires,  orthev  are  other- 
wise qualified  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood  Jn  the 
world.  The  sum  thus;  acquired  has,  in  dome  in- 
stances, amounted  to  twenty  pounds.  Every  part  of 
the  institution  may  be  seen,  on  application,  by  any 
respectable  person,  except  the  Reform ;  to  which  no 
visitoiB  are  admitted,  but  the  magistrates  of  Kent, 
Surrey,  or  Middles^^,  without  an  order  signed  by 
three  of  the  committee. . 

The  whole  of  the  premises  are  surrounded  with  a 
very  high  wall.    The  workshops  for  tfie  boys  are  ia 

the 
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the  front,  and  the  house  for  the  girls  behind  ;  and  at 
one  end  is  a  neat. chapel,  erected  in  the  course  of 
the  last  summer.  The  number  of  boys  in  this  insti- 
tution is  now  about  one  hundred ;  that  of  the  girls, 

fifty. 

To  the  north  and  west  of  Newington-butts  is  Lam- 
beth, which  takes  its  name  from  Lamehiihe,  a  dirty 
harbour,  or  haven.  It  was  probably  once  a  royal 
manor;  for  Hardicanute  died  here,  in  1041,  of  in- 
temperance, at  a  marriage  feast ;  and  Harold,  who 
usurped  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  is  said  to  have  placed  the  crown  on  his 
head  with  his  own  hands,  at  Lambeth* 

This  village  has  been  for  many  ages  the  residence 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  as  it  had  been, 
long  before,  that  of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester. 

Lambeth-palace  was  originally  built  in  1189)  by 
Baldwin,  metropolitan  in  the  time  of  Richard  L  on  a 
spot  of  ground  purchased  of  the  Bishops  of  Roches- 
ter, as  a  residence  for  him^lf  and  successors,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  court,  where  their  presence  was  fre- 
quently necessary. 

It  appears  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  if 
not  wholly,  rebuilt  by  Boniface,  in  1S6S,  when,  by 
his  compliance  with  the  measures  of  the  court,  and 
his  own  imperious  temper,  )ie  had  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  particularly  to  the  citizens 
of  London,  of  whom  he  was  in  such  dread,  that  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  palace  for  safety. 

From  that  time  it  became  the  constant  residence 
of  these  prelates.  Henry  Chichele,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  who  had  been 
only  a  poor  scholar  on  Wickham's  foundations,  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  became  so  great  a  stickler 
for  pontifical  power,  and  so  violent  a  persecutor  of 
the  followers  of  Wickliff,  that  he  built  that  part  called 
ihe  Lollard  sTower,  which  was  so  named  from  a  room 

ia 
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in  it,  adapted  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  followers 
of  that  reformer,  who  were  called  Lollards.  This  id 
a  small  room,  twelve  feet  broad  and  nine  long, 
planked  with  elm ;  and  there  st^U  remain  eight  rings 
and  staples,  to  which  these  unfortunate  people  were 
chained,  by  order  of  that  implacable  prelate.  Here 
the  victims  of  his  relentless  fury  were  not  only  con- 
fined, but  also  denied  the  necessaries  of  life,  in 
order  to  force  them  to  acknowledge  the  papal  au* 
thority.        i 

During  the  time  of  the  civil  vrars,  this  palace  was 
formed  into  a  prison  for  the  royalists,  and  the  keeper 
was  Doctor  Alexander  Leighton,  who  had  been  con- 
demned in  the  Star-chambner  to  have  his*  ears  cut  off, 
and  both  his  nostrils  slit,  for  writing  a  book,  called 
Zion's  Plea,  oi*,  An  Appeal  to  the  Parliament.  After 
the  execution  of  the  king,  it  was  purchased  by  Co- 
lonel Scott,  one  of  the  regicides,  and  Matthew  Hardy, 
by  whom  the  chapel  was  converted  into  a  dancing** 
-  room,  and  the  furniture  and  movables  sold,  except 
the  wood  and  coals,  which  were  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  soldiers.     The  library  was  preserved  by  an 
ingeoioQs  device  of  Selden,  who  suggested  to  the 
University  of  Cambrici^e  their  right  to  it,  under 
Archbishop  Bancroft  s  will ;  and  this  claim  being  ad* 
noitted  by  the  parliament,  the  books  were  removed  to 
Cambridge,  where  they  remained  until  the  time  of 
Archbishop  Sheldon,  who  procured  their  restora- 
tion . 

During  the  short  time  tliat  Cardinal  Pole  was 
archbishop  of  this  see,  he  built  the  fine  gate  of  the 
palace,  with  a  gallery  and  several  rooms  adjoining 
to  the  east  end.  The  library  was  begun  by  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  carried  on  by  Dr. 
Juxon,  archbishop  at  the  Restoration,  who  repaired 
great  part  of  the  house.  Many  books  had  been  left 
to  it  by  that  learned  princess^  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 

her 
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her  favourite  Dudley,  Eail  of  Leicester;  and  it  wa»^ 
afterwards  augmented  by  Archbishop  Laud,  wbo« 
notwithstanding  his  bigotry,  was  a  munificent  patron 
of  learning.  Archbishop  bheldon  disposed  the  books 
in  proper  order,  and,  since  bis  timey  it  has  been 
greatly  augmented  by  succeeding  prelates ;  so  that,  ' 
at  present,  it  consists  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  thou* 
sand  printed  bck)ks,  besides  the  manuscripts,  which 
are  very  numerous. 

Over  the  library,  which  occupies  the  four  galleries 
above  the  cloisters,  is  the  collection  of  manuscripts, 
which  is  arranged  in  two  divisions,  viz.  those  con-<^ 
taining  the  registers' of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
the^nuaeellaoeous  manuscripts.  Among  the  latter 
are  many  valuable  ones,  and  some  of  singular  cu- 
liosity* 

Tbe  long  gallery  was  built  by  Cardinal  Pole,  It 
ik  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  sixteen  in  breadth*  and 
remains  in  its  original  state.  In  the  windows  are 
coats  of  arms  of  different  prelates  of  this  see.  This 
apartment  contains  a .  great  number  of  portraits, 
chiefly  of  archbishops. 

In  the  great  dining-room  are  portraits  of  all  the 
Archbishops,  from  Laud  to  the  present  time,  which 
Ibrm  an  interesting  series  of  the  revolutions  ijx  the 
,  clerical  dress.  Tillotson  was  the  first  archbishop  who 
wore  a  wig ;  which  greatlv  resembled  the  natural 
bair,  and  was  not  powdered. 

Tlie  great  hall,  which  was  destroyed  during  the 
civil  wars^  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Juxon,  upon 
the  oki  model.  It  is  ninety-three  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty-eight  in  width,  and  has  a  Gothic  roof  of 
wood. 

The  guard-room,  which  appears  to  have  been 

built  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen<>* 

tury,  has  a  similar  root    It  is  fifty-six  feet  long,  and 

4  twenty-seven 
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twenty-seven  and  a  half  wide.    In  it  is  a  whole 
length  portrait  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  gardens  and  park,  which  Contain  near  thir* 
teen  acres,  are  laid  out  with  ?reat  taste.  They  have 
been  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  present  arch* 
bishop,  who  has  made  a  new  access  to  the  house, 
fdr  carriages  through  the  park.  In  the  garden  are 
two  remarkable  fig-trees,  which  tradition  says,  were 
planted  by  Cardinal  Pole.  They  cover  a  surfece  of 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  forty  in  breadth. 

Asi  the  present  edifice  was  begun  and  carried  on 
at  different  periods,  and  as  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  every  person  consulted  his  own  taste, 
uniformity  in  the  building  cannot  be  expected.  Th« 
palace,  though  old,  is  iYi  most  parts  strong;  the 
comers  are  faced  with  rustic,  and  the  top  surrounded 
with  battlements ;  but  the  principal  parts  are  well 
proportioned,  and  well  enlightened.  Some  of  the 
inner  rooms  are,  indeed,  too  close  and  confined ;  but 
there  are  many  others  open  and ''pleasant  in  them- 
selves, with  the  advantage  of  being  convenient,  and 
of  affording  very  agreeable  prospects. 

Contiguous  to  the  archbishop's  palace,  stands 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth)  which  was 
originally  a  collegiate  church,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  occasioned  in  the  foltowing  manner: 

On  the  death  of  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, A.  D.  1184,  a  contest  arose  between  the 
suffragan  bishops  of  that  province  and  the  monks  of 
Canterbury,  concerning  their  several  pretensions  to 
the  right  of  electing  their -archbishop ;  on  which 
occasion,  the  monks  appealing  to  Ro«ne,  great  in- 
terest was  made  in  behalf  of  each  party,  till  at  length 
a  mandate  was  obtained  of  the  Pope,  wherein  the 
bishops  and  monks  were  enjoined  to  unite  in  the 
election :  pursuant  to  which,  the  tim^  of  chusing 
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was  appointed;  but  the  refractory  monks  not  ai>- 
pearin^,  the  suffragans  chose  Baldwin,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  for  their  metropolitan  ;  which  the  monks 
highly  resenting,  strenuously  exerted  themselves  to 
invalidate  the  election.  But  the  king,  who  was  a 
gre^t  favourer  of  Baldwin,  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  demands  and  promises  of  the  monks,  pre- 
vailed  upon  him  to  renounce  his  election,  and  the 
electors  to  declare  the  s^me  void.  The  monks 
having  obtained  what  they  wanted,  proceeded  to  a 
new  election,  and,  according  to  their  previous  de- 
claration, re-elected  Bakiwin. 

However,  the  king,  willing  to  repress  the  inso- 
lence of  the  monks,  endeavoured,  by  the  following 
stratagem,  to  wrest  from  them  the  power  of  electing 
their  archbishop. 

He  commanded  Bakiwin,  the  archbishop,  to  build 
a  collie  at  Hackington,  near  Canterbury;  for 
which  he. (the  king)  was  to  erect  one  prebend,  and 
each  of  the  suflfragans  of  the  province  another, 
whereof,  as  founders,  they  were  to  have  the  perpe- 
tual patronage;  which  was  done  with  a  view  to 
deprive  the  monks  of  the  right  of  elegtion,  and  to 
vest  the  same  in  the  canons  of  the  intended  college. 
And  the  more  easily  to  prevail  upon  the  Pope  to 
come  into  this  scheme,  they  proposed  to  dedicate 
the  said  college  to  Thomas  Beckett  the  most  cele* 
brated  saint  of  that  time,  and  who  was  held  in  such 
veneration  by  the  Pope,  that  it  was  not  in  the  least 
doiibted,  but  he  would  readily  transfer  the .  right  of 
election  from  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  the  canons 
of  Hackington. 

The  foundation  being  dug,  and  materiab  provided 
for  the  intended  work,  the  part  thereof  allotted  to 
the  archbishop  to  erect  was  the  church  and  a  cer- 
tain other  part  of  the  building.  The  monks,  appre- 
hensive of  the  king's  and  the  archbishop's  design 
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against  them,  applied  to  Rome  for  redress.  In  the 
mean  time  the  work  was  carried  on  with  such  e?tpe* 
dition^  that  the  church  being  almost  finished,  it 
was  consecrated,  and  divers  secular  priests  institute 
and  installed  therein.  Biit  the  monks  having  suc- 
ceeded in  their  application  to  Rome,  obtained  a 
mandate  from  the  Pope  to  dissolve  the  new  corpo- 
ration, and  raze  the  edifice ;  which  neither  the  king 
nor  archbishop  daring  to  oppose,  the  arbitrary  order 
was  executed  accordingly. 

Pope  Urban,  the  great  protector  of  the  monks, 
dying  soon  after,  he  was  succeeded  by  Gregory,  the 
eighth,  a  great  favourer  of  Baldwin,  who  was 
thereby  encouraged  to  renew  his  design,  but  in 
another  pUce ;  for  which  end  having  obtiined  of  the 
bishop  and  convent  of  Rochester,  a  certarm  spot  of 
ground  at  Lamhee,  Lamhithe,  or  Lambeth  (where 
the  archiepiscopal  palace  is  situate)  he  began  to 
erect  a  church,  and  mansions  for  the  canons,  about 
the  year  1 188,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 

This  building  was  completed  by  his  successor, 
Hubert  Walter,  but  the  opponents  of  the  meifisure 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  change  of  site, 
and  renewed  their  application  to  the  court  of  Rome 
with  such  success,  that  after  the  convent  was  built 
and  inhabited,  he  was  compelled  to  dismiss  the 
monks,  and  level  it  with  the  ground.  The  destruc* 
tion  of  this  convent  took  place  in  1 199.  Therewas, 
however,  a  subsequent  compromise  between  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  and  the  archbishop,  by  whfch 
it  was  agreed,  that  he  might  build  a  church  at 
Lambeth,  any  where  except  upon  the  foundation  of 
that  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Pope^s  com- 
mand ;  and  that  he  might  place  a  certain  number  of 
regular  canons  in  it,  and  endow  it  with  rents  out  of 
some  of  the  churches  belonging  to  the  see*t)f  Can- 
terbury ;  but  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  not 
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petform  any  of  the  archiepiscopal  functions  therein. 
la  consequence  of  this  agreement^  the  foundation 
of  bis  new  church  was  laid  by  the  side  of  hit 
palace. 

This  church  stood  till  the  year  1374.  about  which 
time  it  was  rebuilt,  there  being  commissions  stilj 
preserved,  dated  in  that  year,  and  in  1377*  for  com- 
pelling the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  to  contribute  to 
the  rebuilding  of  their  new  church  and  tower.  The 
tower,  which  is  of  free-stone,  still  remains;  the  other 
parts  of  the  structure  appear  to  have  been  built  at 
different  times.  In  its  present  form  it  consists  of 
a  na^e,  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel ;  the  nave  being 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  octagonal  pillars  and 
pointed  arches.  The  walls  are  built  of  flint,  mixed 
with  stone  and  brick ;  and  both  the  tower  and  the 
body  of  the  church  are  crowned  with  battlements. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Maiy,  and  is  a  rectory 
in  the  gift  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

In  the  south-east  window  of  the  middle  aisle  is  a 
painting'of  a  man  followed  by  a  dog,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  put  up  in  compliance  with  the  will  of    - 
a  pedlar,  who  lefc  a  small  piece  of  ground  to  the 
parish,  on  condition  that  a  picture  of  him  and  his 
dog  should  be  put  up  and  preserved  in  its  present 
situation.     Whether  this  tradition  be  true  or  not, 
there  is  a  piece  of  ground  on  the  Surrey  side  of  West- 
minster-bridge,   called   Pedlar  s  Acre,  which  con- 
tains about  an  acre  and  nine  poles,  and  belongs  to 
Lambeth  parish.     Mr.  Lysons  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  tradition  originates  in  a  rebiis  upon  the  name 
of  the  donor,  and  gives  a  similar  instance  from  the 
church  of  Swaffham,  in  Norfolk,  in  which  there  is 
a  portrait  of  John  Chapman^  a*  totzt  benrfactor  to 
the  parish,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  church  the 
device,  of  a  pedlar  and  his  pack.   By  whatever  means 
JPedlaPs  Acre  became  the  property  of  the  parish,  it 
vox.  IV  X  "  must 
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must  have  happened  prior  to  1 M4,  when  it  was  let 
fet  twoshillings  and  eight->penee  pefanDum.  It  ia  new 
estimated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  yeiar. 

In  this  church  were  interred  the  mild  and  amiable 
prelates,  Tunstal,  of  Durham,  and  Thirleby,  of 
Ely,  who  being  deprived  of  their  sees  for  their  oon-. 
sctentious  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion^  lived 
t))e  remainder  of  their  days  under  the  protection/ 
lather  than  in  the  custody,  of  Archbishop  Parkert 
who  revered  their  virtues,  and  felt  for,  their  mis* 
fortunes.  Thefbody  qf  Thirleby  was  found  in  dig* 
ging  a  grave  for  Archbishop  Cornwallis.  His  long 
and  venerable  beard,  and  every  part  was  entire,  and 
of  a  beautiful  whiteness;  a  slouched  hat  w'as  under 
his  left  arm,  and  his  dre^  wa^  that  of  a  pilgrim,  as 
he  esteemed  himself  tQ  be  upon  earth. 

In  the  church-yard  is  the  tomb  of  the  Tradeiicants^ 
founders  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  It 
was  ornamented  on  the  aides  with  emblematical 
devices,  denotii^  the  extent  of  their  travels,  and 
their  attention  to  naturtl  history :  these  are  nearly 
defaced;  but  in  1773>  a  new.^lab  was  placed  upon 
the  tomb|  and  the  epitaph  engraved  upon  it,  which  no 
naturalist  shquld  negfept  to  read*  It  is  as  follows : 

Know,  stranger,  era  thou  pii«  beneath  ihit  stone 
hj^  ^^^^  Tmdescast,  grandsire,  fatll^r,  ion : 
the  last  dy'd  in  his  spring ;  the  other  |wo 
Liv'd  till  they'd  travelled  Art  and  Nature  through. 
As  by  their  choice  collections  loay  appear. 
Of  what  is  raret  in  land,  in  sea^  in  air»  ^ 
Whilst  they  (as  Homer's  Iliad  in  a  out) 
A  world  or  wonders  in  ona  closet  shut, 
lliese  fanioas  antiquarians  that  had  been 
Both  gaidenera  4&  the  Rose  and  Lily  Qtueen, 
.  Transplanted  now  themselves^  sleep  hare ;  and  when 
Angels  shall^  with  their  tmmpetSy  waken- men, 
And  fire  shall  purge  the  world,  these  hence  shall  rise^ 
And  change  this  garden  for  a  Faiadise. 

Unde^ 
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*  ilDd^rthe  ancteM  walto  of  tbis  churdbv  MaijF 
D'£8te,  queea  of  James  11.  Aying  with  her  infant 
aoii  from  tb^  riiifi  impending  over  h^  iamily,  idok 
shelter  fh>m  the  rain  of  the  iDclenlent  night  of 
December  6)  1688;  here  she  waited  for  an  loKiQr,  a 
melancholy  spectacle  of  fallen  majesty,  until  a  coach^ 
procured  iroiii  a  neighbouring  inn,  arrived,  and 
conveyed  her  to  Otavesend,  whence  ahe  sailed  to 
France. 

There  is  also  a  burial-grcnind  belonging  to  thii. 
parish  16  High-street,  which  was  given  by  Arch* 
bishop  Teuisoii,  in  1705. 

After  the  demolition  of  the  ccmvent  ib  119§; 
the  site  of  it  atid  the  adjaoent  grounds  were  granted 
to  the  disho]^  of  RM^h^Mtf,  for  the  pnqpose  of  buird- 
ing  a  house  there  for  himself  and  his'succMsoni)  who 
maide  it  their  occasional  residence  until  the  sixteenth 
centuiy,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Heniy 
YliL  who  granted  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
his  successors,  by  whom  it  was  leased  out.  Tbis 
mansion,  tike  Lan^th^palace,  was  sold  by  the 
regicides,  and  since  that  time  its  history  exhibits 
some  remarkable  vicissitudes.  It  "was  first  tt  pottery^ 
then  a  tavern  and  common  brothel ;  and  was  after- 
trards  inhabited  by  a  dancing  mteter,  who  endea^ 
voured,  without  Success,  to  get  it  opened  as  a  pub^ 
lie  place.  At  present  it  is  an  academy,  and  retains 
the  name  of  Carlisle-house.  The  premises  are  still 
surrounded  with  part  of  the  ancient  walls. 

At  the  angle  where  the  road  from  Westminster- 
bridge  over  St.  George's-fields  pstrts  into  two,  one  /   , 
leading  to  Kennington,  and  the  oiim  to  Newington, 
stands  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans. 

This  charitable  foundation  was  establisbed  in 
Older  to  preserve  poor  friendless  and  deserted  girls, 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  from  the  miseries  and 
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dangeiB  to  which  they  would  be  exposed,  and  from 
the  guilt  of  prostitution. 

The  evils  this  charity  is  intended  to  prevent,  are 
not  chimerical,  but  founded  on  facts.  It  too  often 
happens,  that  by  the  death  of  the  father,  a  mother 
intitled  to  no  relief  from  any  parish,  is  left  with 
several  helpless  children  to  be  supplied  from  her 
industry;  her  resource  for  subsistence  is  usually  to 
some  low  occupation,  scarcely  sufficient  to  afford 
bread  and.  doatbing,  and  rarely  the  means  of  in* 
gtruction.  What  then  must  become  of  the  daugh* 
ters  of  such  parents,  poor  and  illiterate  as  they 
are,  and.  thereby  exposed  to  every  temptation  ?  Ne- 
cessity may  make  them  prostitute^,  even  before 
their  passion  can  have  any  share  in  their  guilt.  ' 
Among  these  unhappy  objects,  very  agreeable  fea- 
tures are  freqiiently  seen  disguised  amidst  dirt 
and  rags,  and  this  still  exposes  them  to  greater 
hazards ;  for  these  are  the  girls  which  the  vile  pro- 
Ciuress  seeks  after;  she  trepans  them  to  her  brothel, 
even  while  they  are  yet  children,  and  she  cleans  and 
dresses  them  up  for  prostitution.  But  what'  is  still 
more  dreadful,  maternal  duty  and  affection  have  , 
sometimes  been  so  thoroughly  obliterated,  that  even 
mothers  themselves  have  been  the  seducers  ^  they 
have  ensnared  their  children  to  the  house  of  the 
procuress,  and  shared  with  her  the  infamous  gain  of 
initiating  their  daughters  in  lewdness;  or,  if  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  they  have  too  often  been 
prevailed  on,  for  a  trifling  consideration,  to  conceal 
and  forgive  the  seduction. 

These  and  other  considerations  induced  a  number 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  approved  of 
a  proposal  from  John  Fielding,  esq;  one  of  the  jus-  . 
tices  for  the  liberty  of  Westminster,  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing on  the  tenth  of  May,  17^8,  for  carrying  into 
execution  a  plan  of  this  Asylum.    Several  other 
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AeetiQgs  were  soon  after  held,  in  which  the  rules 
^d  orders  for  the  receptioa  and  management  of 
fhe  children,  were  established,  and  the  lease  of  a 
liou9e,,  fprmerly  the  Herqules-inn,  agreed  for.  This 
house  was  soon  fitted  up  and  furnished,  and  the 
first  children  were  admitted  on  the  fifth  of  July 
following. 

The  objects  admitted  are  orphans,  the  daugh- 
ters of  necessitous  parents,  residing  in  parishes  where 
they  have  no  relief,  and  deserted  girls  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  from  eight  to  twelve,  years  of 
age ;  they  are  regularly  and  alternately^  employed  in 
reading,  knitting,  sewing,  and  in  the  business  of 
the  kitchen,  to  which  latter  employment  four  are 
appointed  weekly^  to  be  with  the  cook,  to  assist 
her)  and  to  receive  from  her  the  necessary  in- 
structions in  plain  cookery,  curing  provisions,  and 
other  employments  of  the  kitchen.  They  likewise 
make  the  beds,  clean  the  rooms,  assist  in  washing 
and  ironing  the  linen,  and  in  other  household  bu» 
ainess,  according  to  their  respective  ages  and  abi* 
lities,  at  the  discretion  of  the  matron. 

By  this  noble  charity  a  great  number  of  unhappy 
children  have  not  only  been  preserved  from  the 
brink  of  destruction,  but  have  likewise  become  an 
happiness  to  their  parents,  and  useful  members  to 
society. 

Nearer  to  Westminster-bridge,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road,  is  a  neat  brick  building,  called  the 
Westminster  Lying-in  Hospital,  established  in  1765, 
for  the  relief  of  such  poor  women  as  are  unable  to 
support  the  expense  of  procuring  proper  assistance 
at  home.  This  institution  not  only  receives  married 
women,  but  also  the  unhappy  wretches,  whom  some 
villain,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  hath  seduced, 
and  then  left  a  prey  to  the  desertion  of  friends, 
poverty,  guilt,  and  shame,  lest,  as  the  founders  ob« 
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semd,  ^'  they  may  be  driven  to  despair  by  sudi 
complicdted  misery,  and  be  tempted  to  destroy 
tiiemselves,  and  murder  their  infants :''  but,  to  cb* 
riate  all  objection  to  its  being  an  encouragement  t^ 
vice,  no  unmarried  woman  is  admitted  a  second 
time.  This  hospital  was  erected  and  is  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions. 
I  On  Narrow  Wail  is  a  itianufacture  of  artificial 
tttone,  established  in  1769,  by  Mrs.  Coade.  The 
preparation  is  cast  in  moulds,  and  burnt,  and  is  in«- 
tended  to  answer  every  purpose  of  carved  stone.  It 
18  possessed  of  the  peculiar  property  of  resisting 
liost,  and,  consequently,  it  retains  that  sharpness,  in 
which  it  excels  every  secies  of  sculpture  in  stone^ 
and  even  equals  marble.  It  extends  also  to  eveiy 
species  of  architectural  ornament,  Hi  which  it  iu 
much  below  the  price  of  stone. 

Cuper^s  Gardens,  the  site  of  the  extensive  wiff^ 
and  vinegar  works  of  Meaart.  Beaufoy,  were,  in  1696, 
the  gardens  of  the  mansion  of  Thomas  Howard,  Eatl 
of  Arundeh  The  premises  were  afterwards  rented 
by  one  Cuper,  who  had  been  the  earl'^  gardenerr^nd 
from  him  they  obtained  their  naime:  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  they  were  much  resorted 
to  as  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  where  musie, 
fireWorks,  &c.  were  exhibited.  Here  Were  several 
statues,  and  other  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  an^ 
tiquities,  part  of  the  famous  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel,  which  being  mutilated  and  defaced, 
were  not  thought  godd  enough  to  be  presented  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  put  among  the  Mar^ 
nnoria  Arundelicma.  Part  of  these  were  afterwards 
removed  to  Chiswick  House,  by  the  Earl  of  Bur* 
lington. 

A  manufacture  of  pateat.  shot  was  established  in 
this  parish  about  fifteen  years  ago;  the  principle  of 
which  is  to  let  the  shot  fall  from  a  great  height'into 
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tlMf  wttet,  ^that  it  vauy  oool  and  harden  sufilcrieiitly, 
10  its  passage  duough  the  air,  not  to  expefience  any 
alteratiOD  in  its  spherical  shape^  when  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  watar.  The  height  of  the  tower  in 
which  this  operation  is  performed,  ^s  about  one  hun*- 
died  and  forty  feet,  and  the  shot  falls  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  feet«   . 

In^this  parish  arft;  sotoe  hamlets  and  Tillages  of ' 
note.  That  of  Vaukball  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  north  (rf*  the  church*.  Tradition  ascribes  the  name 
of  this  i^ace  to  die  miscreant  Guy  Fawkes,  who  is 
said  to  have  resided  in  die  manor  house,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  Marble  Halt  and  the  Cum- 
bttland Tea-gardens.  This  tale,  however, has  no  better 
fouiidation  ttmn  the  coincidencex>f  names;  this  ma- 
nor bdlng  mentiraed  in  a  record  of  the  twentieth 
of  Edward  I.  under  the*  denomination  of  Fawkes** 
hall. 

Afker  the  manor^^house  was  pulled  down,  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  transferred  to  one  which  stood 
nearly  opposite;  for^  in  the  survey  taken  by  order  of 
parliament,  after  the  death  of  Charies  I.  the  latter  is 
called  VauxhalU  sliss  Copped*halL  From  this  time 
it  went  by  the  name  of  Vauxhail-house,  and  was  in 
the  hands  of  varioas  possessors.  In  1 67^9  Sir  Sa- 
mliel  Morland,«  man  of  ^reat  eccentricity,  and  equal 
ingenuity,  miule  many  improvements  in  the  house 
and  gardens.  Among  his  singularities  may  be  no-* 
tioed  a  fountain,  which  he  had  to  play  on  the  side- 
table  of  bifl^  dining-room,  where  each  drinking-giass 
stood  under  a  small  stream  of  water;  and  in"  his 
coach  was  a  moveable  kitchen,  with  clock-work  ma- 
chinery, in  which  be  (for  he  was  bis  own  cook  when 
he  tmvelled)  could  make  sotip,  broil  steaks,  or  roast 
a  joint  of  meat.  The  site  of  these  premises  is  now 
occupied  as  a  distillery. 

Vauxhall 
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Vauxhall  Gardens,  the  most  Celebrated  public ' 
gardens  in  Europe,  are  situated  near  the  Thames^ 
There  does  not  appear  t#  be  any  certain  account 
vrhen  these  gardens  were  first  opened  for  the  entar- 
tainment  of  the  public.  It  must,  however,  have 
been  prror  to  the  publication  of  the  Spectator ;  for 
in  Ko.  383,  of  that  work,  dated  May  20,  J712i  they 
are  mentioned  as  a  place  ofgreat  resort.  About  the 
year  1730,  Mr.  Jonathan  '^ers  opened  Vauxhall, 
then  called  Sprine-gardens,  with  a  Ridotto  ai  Fresco^ 
the  novelty  of  which  attracted  great  numbers  of  vi- 
sitors ;  and  he  was  so  successful,  in  occasional  repe^ 
titions  of  the  same  entertainment,  as  to  be  induced 
to  open  the  gardens  every  evening  during  4be  sum- 
mer. In  1759,  Mr.  Tyers  finding  his  scheme  a  pro- 
fitable one,  purchased  the  estate,  of  which  he  was 
before  only  tenant,  and  it  is  still  vested  in  his  repre*' 
sentatives. 

These  gardens  are  very  spacious  and  handsome. 
The  principal  walk  is  planted  on  each  side  with  lofty* 
trees,  which  form  a  fine  vista ;  it  leads  fi^m  the  great 
gate,  and  is  terminated  by  a  transparency,  emblema- 
tic of  gratitude  for  public  patronage. 

On  the  right  hand  of  this  walk,  a  little  after  en- 
tering the  garden,  is  a  square^  which,  from  the  num- 
ber of  trees  planted  in  it,  is  called  the  Grove.  In 
the  center  of  this  grove  is  a  magnificent  orchestra, 
of  Gothic  construction,  ornamented  with  carvings, 
niches,  &c.  the  dome  of  which  is  surmounted  with  a 
'  plume  of  feathers,  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
At  the  back  part  of  this  orchestra  is  a  very  fine  or* 
gan,  and  at  the  foot  of  it  are  seats  and  desks  for  the 
musicians,  placed  in  a  semicircular  form,  with  a 
vacancy  left  in  the  front  for  tlie  vocal  performers. 

The  concert,  which  is  in  two  acts^  is*  opened  at 
eight  o'clock  with  instrumental  music,  after  which  a 

song 
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soajfittill  tODCMo  veperfinmied  alternately,  and  each 
act  18  terminated  with  a  glee  and  a  catch,  and  the 
peribtaian^  cliM^  at  elfereiii 

Ffoatiiit  the  orehestta,  in  att  open  apace  in  the 
grove,  are  oeMhes  and  tables  for  tbecompany,  and  be- 
ycnd  tbe^  ci  pavilion^  of  the  ConnpiDaite  order,  built 
for  the  late  Prince  of  Wales,  to  which  there  is  an 
entrance,  from  the  outside  of  the  wardens,  for  the 
recaiptioir.of  diatinguished  visitors.  The  ascent  from 
the  wardens  is  by  a  double  flight  of  steps. 

The  grove  is  illuminated  by  upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand \^a§i!  I^lass  lamps,  intermingled  with  a  great 
Bttteber  df  Midi  variegated  lamps,  which  produce  a 
line  effeet- 

In  cold  or  rainy  weather  the  musical  performance 
k  in  a  rotunda,  14  which  is  a  small  orchestra,  with  an 
organ. 

This  rotunda  is  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  and  in 
the  cent^  in  a  ma|;nificent  ohandelier,  containing 
aeventy-two  lamps  in  three  rows.  The  foof  is  a 
dome,  so  contrived  that  sounds  do  not  vibrate  undef 
it.  It  is  painted  to  represent  a  tent  of  blue  and  yel* 
low  silk,  supported  by  twenty  pillars,  composed  of 
Roman  fasces,  bound  together  with  rose-coloured 
ribbands,  and  ornamented  with  military  trophies; 
The  sides  of  the  tent  being  drawn  up  in  festoons, 
the  walls  of  the  rotonda  are  painted  to  resemble  an 
elegant  flower-garden*  Opposite  to  the  orchestra  i$ 
a  saloon,  the  entrance  to  which  is  formed  by  co- 
lumns of  the  Ionic  order,  painted  in  imitation  of 
acagliola.  In  the  robf^  which  is  arched  and  elliptic, 
are  two  small  cupolas,  in  a  particular  taste,  each  of 
which  is  ornamented  with  paintings:  in  the  oneafe 
the  figurea  of  Af>oHo,  Pto^  afid  tl^  Muses ;  at^d  in 
the  other,  Neptune,  with  sea  nymphs.  Adjoin^ 
mg  to  the  wal)!^  are  ten  doubted  thre^  quarter  co- 
lumns, also  of  ^^  Ionic  6rd6r^  and  resen»bling  $ca^« 
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liola ;  betvireen  which  are  four  laige  brautiful  psittt- 
ings,  by  Hayman. 

The  firsn  of  these  represents  the  surrender  of  Mon* 
treal,  in  Canada,  to  the  British  army,  commanded  by 
General  Amherst.  At  one  corner  <^  this  piece, 
on  a  painting  of  a  stone,  is  the  fbllowing  inscrip* 
tion: 

HQv&er  exerted y  Conquest  obtained^  Mercy  shewn! 

1760. 

The  second  represents  Britannia,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  medallion  of  his.  present  majesty,  and  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  Neptune  in  his  chariot,  drawn 
by  sea-horses,  who  seems  to  partake  in  the  triumph 
for  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet,  by  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  on  Nov.  10,  17^9;  which  is  represented  on 
the  back  ground. 

The  third  represents  Lord  CUve  receiving  ho-- 
mage  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal.  And  the  fourth,  Bri- 
tannia distributing  laurels  to  the  principal  officers 
who  served  in  that  war,  such  as  the  Mariquis  of 
Granby,  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  General,  afterwards 
Marquis,  Townshend,  and  the  Colonels  Monckton, 
Coote,  &c. 

The  entrance  into  this  saloon  from  the  gardens  is 

through  a  Gothic  portal,  on  the  sides  of  which  are 

>.>portrait8  of  their  majesties  in  their  coronation  robes. 

Adjoining  the  rOtunda  is  a  new  supper  room,  one 
hundred  feet  long  and  forty  wide*  At  the  end  of  it 
is  a  fine  statue,  in  white  mri^le,  of  that  great  mu- 
sician Handel,  in  the  charocter  of  Orpheus  singing 
to  his  lyre.  This  exquisite  specimen  of  sculptural 
excellence,  first  made  known  the  abilities  of  Rou^ 
itiliac. 

The  grove,  principal  entrance,  and  other  parts  of 
the  gardens,  are  furnished  with  a  number  of  small 

pavilions. 
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pavUioas,  '^MmTamented  with  paintings^  chiefly  .by 
Havman  and  Hogarth,  and  each  containing  a.ta&lle 
ana  seats  for  six  or  eight  persons,  to  which  the  oom^ 
pany  reiinej  at  the  conclusion  of  the  concert^  to  re- 
fresh theditelms;  and;  during  the  remainder  of  tiie 
evenik]^,  a  hand  of  wind  instrianents,  in  the  Antbcsi* 
tra,  and  aeverol  knots  of  Sai^oyards^  in  di^eie&t  parti 
Cif  the  gardens,  contribute  to  enliven  the  scene; 

in  thet^otft  of  a  large  fraine  of  timber,  to  which 
there  is  a  walk  from  the  middle  of  the  great  room,'  ig 
a  landtfMpe;  ctitled  the  Day  Scene,  which  is  dmwn 
tifi;  ad  fhb  end  of  the  first  act,  :to  exhibit  tiie  4*epre^ 
senliCion  of  a  cascade,  and  a>  wateiMMit,  with  8 
bridge;  bvefwbich  a  niail^oaeh  and  a  GtoenwicU 
kmg^atage  ntt  passing.  This  exUbition  oootinuek 
Itfr  abotit*  t^fi'  minutea,  when  the  first  scene  falb 
^;ainv"<' 

-  In  diflbii»t  parts  of  tbe'Sacdena  are  rooms  fitted 
tip  in  a  styles  of  auperioir  exeieHence;  among  Wluchr 
ne  IVhiee  i  gallery,  opened  only  on  masquerade  and 
gala  nights,  may  be  particularly  noticed*  It  is  near 
tbm  ftimdmd  feet  in  length,  fuad  on  each  side  of  it 
are  i^^Ming  kmdacapes^  between  doubled  columns, 
entwined!  with  festoons  of  ibwcrs* 

Thepritl^iof  isuimission 'tO' , these  gardens  is  two 
ritiUii^  6w  common  nights,,  and  three  shiliii^  en 

Sila  nights;  when  evory:  tiling  that  can  capttvatr 
e  fancy;  is  called  into  action,  to  amuse  and  de* 
fight.   : 

On  t&e  rMd  to  Wandsworth,  not  far  from  die 
tmnpike,  sve  tlm8-houses:<for  seven  poor  women,. 
fooiided*.fai  the  yiear  16 IS,  by^  Sir  Noel  Caron,  who 
was  ambassador  from  Hdland  to  this  country.  The 
endowwedt^  l^ese  houBea  ischaiged  upon  Caron- 
paiit,  inSduth  Lambeth,*, and  the*  women  must  be 
IjarishioneiB  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  and  upwards  of 
sixty  years  of  age. 

4  Near. 
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Neafc  the9e  is  a  spring,  caUtd  VtuxbtttrV^ 
wkieh '  ift .  said  not  to  fteese  tt  the  most  wverf 
wiaten 

South  Lambeth  lies  betvean  Vaaxhall  w^  Stc^ 
wcdl.  TheaiAuatioftwaadMiu(^aO'«0neftUeby  ^ 
Noel  Caranv  mantkoied  abonre^  that  h<l  ettt«ti«A  % 
hnadsaoa  palaoe  hece^  ivith  two  nf lii^  Wbi^  P4t 
mainaof  it  ibuqw aa academy,  aads^liti  teHtgm  the 
nauie.  of  iCasoa-boose;. .  tiere  is  a  iiisw  fiu^  of  <9se 
built  bn^  the  iahabitai^a. 

•  StvifeBweU  la  ake« a^  vilfagOi  in  tiha  pafah^ttf  8lw 
Maiy^  Lamhifhi  The  maoep  andea^  horft  tipe 
Banie  <of  SmA.  Lameth,  when  it  piobalMy  MMMe* 
lieoded  Stb<^weU,.i  South  Lambeth^  aiwl  VamMl 
Aitas  passing  thioughiaaiiouflt^  handa,  the  awier,ho« 
oaaoe  the  pitaperty  of  Jamea  Liiom  ^vthmiitmaM 
to  Sir  George  Chute.  Part  of  the  manor-homie  ie 
atittr  Btandbg^  turraii]id6d:.b}i  that  WMffiti . moat, 
^hich  18,  hmrerce^  Iwbfaouli  wateii  i  l4;  iik^heUt  h(p 
Biyan  BoBniett,  £aq.  fim  the'  ivia^s i wdati  of  a  ♦  t§tmt  0$  t| 
tfaousandiyeaoL  .:  .    . 

Between  thhizfadd!  foriy  3iMnriiBi90i,StDri&iwN  WM 

understanding,  praeiiaedl  ha  ^thtt  toiwi  of  n  DAh^ 
Golding:,  which  was  repofted)  lei  be  •  hiiunfead«,  Bfril* 
titudeaofi  people  of  aJl  MBha went  towi>i¥!fMi.<tbft 
trtcfcapf  ''  the  ghost^'^  who  ewiBed  Ibe  fimi^htf^  t« 
dance  about  the  sooqia  in  a  awpiinbg?)inflnnef^i  Thci 
author  of  this  imposture  was  never  detected;,  bull 
some  years  ago^  after  therdteiiiO£MiHKc6oUlf|ig^ 
her  daughter,  therewaaanattnthNi^sOB  tha  piieiniMk 
when  the  dancing  fttrnjtiate  was-aoU  aitrvakyl  <8Arftr- 
vagantpricea.  i.  .M«ai  li    .  '.  .    - 

A.  elmpel  of  eaae  wafrbnttfe/inithiahaiiidetv.  iai  h767i0 
towards  which  Arahbitlnp  Sather:  ODittribtthrd  tms 
hundred  pounda  i  .      !     .      . 

lo 
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In  this  parish  is  also  the  manor  of  Kennington» 
which,  in  the  Conqueror's  survey;  is  called  Chenin- 
tune.  It  was  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  Theo* 
doriCf  a  goldsmith,  who  held  it  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. There  is  no  record  to  show  how  it  reverted  to 
the  crown ;  but  in  the  time  of  Edward  IIL  it  was 
made  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  to  which  it  still 
continues  annexed.  Here  was  a  royal  palace,  which 
was  the  residence  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and 
fttood  near  the  spot  now  called  Kennington-cross^ 
This  palace  was  the  occasional  residence  of  the  royal 
family,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  Aft^r  his 
time,  the  manor  appears  to  have  been  let  out.  Charles 
I.  however,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  inhabited  a  house 
built  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  palace ;  the  stables 
of  which,  built  of  flint  and  stone,  remained  until  the 
year  179^9  an<l  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long 
Bam.  Kennmgton  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  William, 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  son  of  Geoige  IL 
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dUKVEY  OP  THE  TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  AND  REBIARKABLS 
nJUaSS  IN  THE  JENVmcms  of  the  M SfROPOLIS. 

HaviD|^  completed  our  survey  of  all  that  is  interest-* 
ing  ID  the  metropolis,  we  shall  now  extend  our 

.  view  into  its  vicinity,  and  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  different  places  deserving  attenticm  withia-^ 
circuit  of  fifteen  miles,  fn  every  direction,  and 
in  some  few  instances,  shall  exceed  these  limits. 
In  order  to  do  this  in  the  most  satisfactory  raai^* 
ner,  we  shall  divide  this  book  into  chapters,  each 
of  which  shall  treat  of  one  county ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  connection  with  the  last 
book,  we  shall  commence  this  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  where  that  finished. 


CHAP.  L 

Of  the  County  of  Surrey. 

This  county  receives  its  name  from  the  Saxon 
WOids,  ^ud  and  Rea^  the  former  signifying  souths 
9nd  the  latter,  a  river ;-  Indicatmg  its  being  situated 

on 
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on  the  soutlfslde  of  tlie'^nve^  Thames.  The  original, 
iDhabitants ,  wer^,  called,  hy,  tli^  Upmaaa  Jtegm^  in 
conjunction  %itli  fhibse  <k  Hafti)^dhit^v  ^^d  during 
the  heptarchy  it  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex, 
or  the  South  Saxons,  till  th^  whde  was  united  under 

Egbert  th^  Great^v  . 
'  It  istfo^dixt  on  4e  iivie^t;b)^^k^t6  aind 

si) ire;  on  tlie  south  by  Sussex;  ^n  the  east  oy  Kent; 

and  on  the  north  by  the  river  Thames.    It  is  but 

small  in  extent,  being  only  fA)diit  Thirty*four  miles 

in  length,  and  twenty-^two  io^  bceadth. 

It  is  divided  into  thirteen  hundreds,  and  contains 
as  many  market  tDwlul»  with^  two  ancient  boroughs. 
It  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  parishes,  and  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Winchester,  and  ppovtncetil' Cwteiimiy* 
It  sends  fMrteen  membem  to  pariiuncat^  vis.  two 
knights  of  the  shire,  and  two  members  for  each  of 
the  fbllowifig  bOfoaghii,  Gotten,  Hadlemer^  Hye-^ 
gatfe,  SorithwaA,  Guildford,  and  Btefehittgley/ 

Surrey  IS,  in  genera^  A  mosidelightftt'l  county,  <he 
Prions  parts  of  it  being  beaotifirily  dlremified  with 
hills,  vallies,  akid  w<!K)ds.  It)  knany  places  it  is 
exceeding  miM  aiwl  Wealthy,  which  is  the  reason 
TThy  there  are  so  many  efegairt  seats  in  it  belonging 
to  the  gently  and  citi2en9  of  Lbndort.  The  soil  is 
exceeding  fertile,  and  prodoces  large  crops  of  corn 
and  hay,  together  with  great  quantities  of  very 
valuable  wood,  particularly  box  and  walnut.  It  is 
also  remarkable  for  producing  large  quantities  of 
FuUer^s  earth,  an  article  exceeding  useful  to  the 
makers  of  woollen  cloth,  and  which,  exclusively  of 
husbandry,  may  be  considefed  as  the  principal  trade 
carried  on  in  the  ceunty. 

Theprincipal  rivers  in  Surrey,  besides  the  Thames, 
are  tbe  Wey,  the  Mofes  and  the  Wandt^.    /  • 

Thtj  Wey  rises  near  Alton,  ill^  Hampstidre,  and 
cnteis  this  aHmtyoa  the  west  of  OodtilnMng[,  from 

whence 
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whence  it  becomes  navigable,  and  continues  its 
course  northward  to  Woking,  where  it  divides  itself 
into  two  branches,  which  afterwards  join  in  one 
stream  at  Weybridge,  wh^re  it  falls  into  the  Thames. 
.  The  Mole  rises  near  Oakley,  and  after  running 
some  miles  eastward  along  the  coast  of  Sussex,  turns 
north-west,  and  passing  Dorking  hides  itself  for 
some  distance  under  ^ound ;  but  rises  again  at 
Leatherhead,  and  continues  its  course  till  it  falls 
into  the  Thames  opposite  to  Hampton-court. 

The  Wandle  is  only  a  small  stream  which  rises 
at  Carshalton,  near  Croydon^  and  falls  into  the 
Thames  ne^r  Wandsworth. 

ADDINGTON  is  a  small,  but  very  agreeable 
village,  about  three  miles  east  of  Croydon,  situated  at 
the  loot  of  a  range  of  hills,  called  from  it,  Addington* 
common.  On  the  browofthe  hill'towards  the  vil-. 
lege,  is  a  cluster  of  small  tumuli,  of  inconsiderable 
height,  and  very  small,  except  three  ;  otie  of  which 
is  nearly  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  other  '  two 
about  half  the  si;se.  Some  fragments  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities were  dug  out  of  them  a  few  years  ago,  but 
none  of  any  value. 

The  church  is  a  very  small  building  of  flint,  ex- 
cept the  windows,  which  are  of  soft  stcJne.  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and  an  aisle,  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  church  by  plain  pointed  arches, 
and  massy  pillars  of  rude  workmanship.  These  are, 
probably,  part  of  the  original  building,  as  is  the 
chance],  at  the  north  end  of  which  are  three  narrow 
pointed  windows.  The  north  side  of  the  church 
bears  evident  marks  of  the  architecture  of  the  14th 
century,  at  which  period  this  part  was  probably  re- 
built. The  tower,  which  is  at  the  west  end,  was 
originally  of  flint,  but  by  successive  repairs  is  now 
.almost  wholly  built  of  brick,  plastered  over.  It  is 
square,  and  its  summit  is  crowned  with  battlements. 

VOL.  IV.  z  The 
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The  adlfttoeDt  meunt,  koowQ  by  tbe  Qame  of  Um 
Caide-bill,  w^s  anciently  t}p  ike  of  the  manors 
house  whicfai  Sir  Hobert  AguiUoa  bad  ticence  fcw^ 
Henry  HI.  tPi  ewbattle  aod  fortify. 

The  maiiop  of  Addid^ptaQ  waa,  and  still  is»  beld  by 
a  very  ^mgi^tar  speeiea  of  gprand  seFJeaQtry,  viz.  by 
tbe  service  of  preseiitms  a  certain  dish  to  the  \img 
OR  the  day  of  hi?  corooatioii.  The  origin  of  this  te^ 
aure  is  not  known ;  it  is,  however»  probable,  that 
this  maoor  waai ,  an  appendage  to  the  office  of  the 
kiD«;'s  cook,  as  Shene  anciently  waa  to  the  office  of 
buUer;  since  }t  is  certain  that  Tezelin,  tiie  honr 
queror's  cook,  was  possessed  of  it.  Tl^  service 
aodi  the  dish  are  variously  diescribed  in  dififefent 
records ;  in  some  it  is  caUed,  t!ke  M^iS'  of  G^nmi 
in  others,  UmUgnmi ;  but  the  niode  of  prepiiring 
these  dishes  is  ncHv  unknown.  This  service  waa 
performed  at  the  corooa^n  of  his  present  m^jes^, 
to  whooa  a  dish  cf  pottage  was  presented  by  Idc. 
Spencof ,  the  then  iord  of  the  m^nor. 

BANSTED  is  a  sutalL  village  between  Croydon 
and  Qorking^  remarkabk  for  tbe  great  quantity  otwat-* 
nuts  produced  in  its  vicinitv;  but  much  vmf^  cele^ 
biated  jh^  the  downa  to  which  it  givea  naoie.  The 
great  number  of  pleasant  villaa  dispersed  ovef  these 
downsi  and  tbe  vast  estent  of  prospect  firom  dif- 
ferent parts  of  them,  which  includes  several  couii* 
ties  on  both  sides  of  the  Thaniesy  and  tbd  royal 
palaces  di  Mampton-court  and  Windsor,  render  this 
one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the  kingdooa^ 
The  fine  herbage,  interviixed  with  wild  thysie  aii4 
other  aronaatic  herbsi,  givea  a  most  delicate  flavour  to 
the  mutton  produced  on  this  tract,  and  which  fonnerly 
was  in  great  quantrty ;  but  of  bte  yeara,  a  consjh 
durable  portioq  of  the  pastuce-grofund  baa  been  om«* 
verted  into  corn  land.  Thtie  is  a  mw->fio«Hid  heie« 
which  \»  much  fireqfuented. 

4  On 
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On  ^mit  downs  is  the  elegatit  villa  dfihe  £«rl  of 
Dettiy,  crited  Tj^  0«^.9)  which  ivas  first  burlt  by 
the  UunteFs'  Club,  for  a  plaoe  of  meeting  dunng  the 
biiMinj^  fieason.  After pedsing  through  various  hands, 
it  cattle  into  the  possession  of  the  present  noble  owner, 
who  has  greatly  enlamed  it.  It  is  a  uniform  Gothic 
bnildttig,  consistii^  ^  a  main  body  and  two  wings, 
imdcomnaands  a  very  elltemsive  prospect  of  Norwood, 
SbooierVhill,  Hampstead,  and  tiighgate,  and  the 
intetvefiing  country. 

BARNES^  a  vefy  fmcient  village  otithe  Thames, 
am  miks  ^Mn  Hyde  park«*corner,  is  called,  in  the 
Cooquenor^a  survey ,  j^r^j^,  t¥hichi  ki  the  Saxon  kn- 

Sage,  signifies  a  barn*  The  manor  of  Barnes,  or 
m-Elttia,  was  giren  to  the  Canons  of  St.  Paul's,  by 
King  Athelsbin ;  and,  ^xbept  the  temporary  alienation 
of  tmir  property,  during  the  govemment  of  the  com* 
monwerfth,  has  continued  in  their  possession  eVer 
since. 

The  dhureh  is  about  half  a  mile  from  ibe  river, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  in  the 
Yieigfaboorhood  of  the  metropolis.  There  is  no  ac- 
^OiifM  of  die  date  of  its  foundation,  but  its  architec- 
ture resembles  that  of  .Ae  time  of  Richard  I.  when 
«he  chuich  of  Barnes,  with  its  glebe  and  tytbes,  was 

S'ven,  by  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  to  an 
)8pital,  founded  .within  the  liberties  of  that  cathe- 
drall,  by  Henry  de  Northampton,  one  of  the  canons. 
The  walls  are  chiefly  built  of  flint  and  stone.  The 
windows  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  are  narrow 
and  pointed,  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Go^thic 
irindow ;  those  on  the  south  side,  and  in  the  nave, 
are  of  a  later  date :  there  are  none  at  the  east  end, 
bntt>n  the  outside  are  very  evident  marks  of  three 
narrow  windows,  which  have  been  stopped  up.  The 
towfer,  at  the  west  end,  is  of  mo'^ern  election.  It  is 
square,  wifth  buttresses,  and  built  of  bricl^,  strength- 
ened 
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ened  at  the  corners  with  quoins  of  a  soft  stone*.  Con* 
siderable  additions  were  made  to  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  in  the  years  1786  and  1787- 

On  the  outside  of  the  south  wall,  between  two  of 
the  buttresses,  is  a  stone  tablet,  and  a  small  space, 
enclosed  with  wooden  pales,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
tablet  are  some  x ose-trees,  planted  against  the  wall. 
This  was  done  (n  pursuance  of  the  will  of  £dward 
Rose^  cititon  of  London,  who  died  in  1653,  and  left 
twenty  pounds  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  an 
acre  of  land,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish 
of  Barnes;' on  condition  that  the  pales  should  be 
kept  up,  and  the  rose-trees  preserved,  and,  whenever 
they  should  decay,  to  replace  them  with  others. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from*  the  church  is  the 
manor-house,  which  is  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Barn-Elms,  and  is  so  called  from  the  stately  trees  of 
that  species  growing  here.  This  house  is  situated  in 
a  paddock,  at  some  distance  from  the  Thames.  It  is 
the  jointure-house  and  residence  of  Lady  Hoare,  re- 
lict of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  banker.  Count 
Heidegger,  who  was  master  of  the  revels  to  George 
11.  resided  here.  His  royal  master  gave  him  notice,  * 
that,  on  a  certain  evening,  he  would  sup  with  him, 
and  that  he  should  come  from  Richmond  by  water. 
The  count  resolved  to  surprise  his  majesty,  and  con- 
trived so  with  his  attendants,  that  he  should  not 
reach  Barnes  till  night,  and  it  was  with  diflSculty  that^ 
he  foilmd  his  way  along  the  avenue  to  the  bouse. 
On  reaching  the  door  all  was  in  darkness,  and  his 
majesty  expressed  himself  much  displeased  with 
s.uch  a  reception.  Heidegger  made  some  awkward 
apologies,  when,  in  an  instant,  the  house  and  gardens 
were  in  a  blaze  of  light ;  a  great  number  of  lamps 
liaving  been  so  disposed  as  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  be  kindled  at  the  same  moment. 
This  surprise  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  king,  who 

went 
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went  away  better  pleased  with  his  entertainment 
than  the  commencement  of  it  seemed  to  promise. 

Village  tradition  says  Queen  Elizabeth  bad  a  pa- 
lace at  Bam- Elms,  where  there  is  still  an  ancient 
house,  ki¥>wn  by  the  name  of  her  dairy.  Tonson, 
the  bookseller,  lived  and  died  in  this  house.  He  had 
there  a  gallery  of  the  portraits  of  al\  the  members  of 
the  Kii'Cat  Ciub;  a  society  of  t^  nobility,  gentry, 
and  celebrated  wits  of  that  time,^ho  took  their  de^ 
nomioation  frcmi  the  name  of  the  landlord,  Christo* 
pher  Catj  at  whose  house  they  used  to  meet.  These 
portraits;  which  were  all  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler,  were  removed  to  Hertingfordbury,  near  Hert- 
ford, the  seat  of  Samuel  Baker,  Esq. 

In  former  times,  when  the  citizens  went  up  the  " 
river  to  mark  and  count  their  swans,  a  ceremony 
which  takes  place  annually,  in  August,  and  is  called 
Swan-hopping,  they  used  to  land  at  Barnes,  and,  after 
.partaking  of  a  cold  collation,  amused  themselves  a  few 
hours  with  dancing  on  the  grass,  and  other  rural  di? 
versions; but  this  practice  has  been  longdiscontinued, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  b^  given  way  to  one  less  in- 
nocently festive. 

BATTERSEA  is  another  ancient  village,  very 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about 
three  miles  from  Westminster-bridge.  Before  the 
Conquest,^  the  manor  belonged  to  Earl  Harold,  and 
was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Westmihster  Abbey, 
hi  exchange  for  Wihdsor.  After  the  dissolution  of 
Ibe  monasteries,  the  manor  was  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  crown.  It  is  at  present  the  property  of  Earl 
Spencer,  for  whom  it  was  purchased,  while  a  minor, 
of  the  family  of  St.  John,  after  having  been  in  their 
possession  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  church,  which  was  rebuilt  hi  the  year  1777* 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  a  modern- 
built  brick  building,  with  a  tower  and  a  conical  spire 

at 
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at  the  west  end.  It  has  neither  aisles  nor  dimeef, 
but  l))e  commtinion-table  stands  in  a  recess,  at  the 
'  east  end  of  the  church ;  and  over  it  t9  an  old  window 
of  paintedglslss, which,  at  therebuikfingof  the  church, 
was  carefully  preserved,  as  containing  portraits  of 
Henry  VI!.  his  grandmother,  Margaret  Beauchaihp, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth.  Oter  the  portraits  are  the 
royal  arms,  in  the  central  compartment;  and,  on 
each  side,  the  arms  and  quartermgs  of  ^e  St.  Johns ; . 
the  portraits  are  likewise  surrounded  with  the  artns 
of  the  families  united  to  them  by  marriage. 

Against  the  south  wall  is  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  Edward  Wynter,  a  captain  in  the  East 
India  service,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  whose  ex- 
ploits, as  recorded  upon  his  tomb,  might  have  held 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  adventures  of  Baron 
Munchausen.  His  bust,  which  is  of  a  large  iize, 
and  ornamented  with  whiskers,  is  at  the  top,  an4 
fais  adventures  are  represented  in  basso  retievo,  un- 
der the  inscription  which  records  them.  One  oC 
them  is  the  total  defeat  of  forty  Moorish  faonemen, 
by  the  sole  prowess  of  his  stng(e  arm,  and  the  other, 
the  overthrow  of  a  tyger,  by  the  following  stratM^em. 
Being  attacked  l^  the  animal  in  tiie  woods,  he  pteced 
himself  by  the  side  of  a  pond,  and,  when  the  tyger 
flew  at  him,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  fe)l  back  into 
the  water  with  him,  got  upon  him,  and  held  him 
down  till  he  drowned  him.  The  tr,uth  of  these 
deeds  is  vouched  for  in  his  epitaph  ;  part  of  wWdi  is 
as  follows. 

"  Alone,  unarmed,  a  tyger  he  oppressed. 

And  crush'd  to  death  the  monster  of  a  beast. 

Twice  twenty  Moors  he  overthrew, 

Singly  on  foot;  some  wounded,  some  he  slew, 

Dii^ipers'd  the  rest ;  what  more  could  Sampson  do>*^ 

Boiingbroke- 
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Boliogbroke-house  wm  a  TenmMe.structore.  The 
greatest  part  of  it  was  pulled  down  about  the  ;^6ar 
1778»  aad  the  site  is  oow  occupied  by  a  malt  distil- 
lery  and  a  horizontal  ak-miU,  the  second  of  the  kind 
erected  in  the  kingdom*  The  first  one  stands  on  a 
hiU,  near  Margate,  called^  from  Captain  Hooper,  the 
ifiventor  of  these  milk.  Hooper's  Hill.  The  form  of 
this  mill  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  height,  fifty-two  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  forty-five  at  the  ix)f^  The  external  and  in- 
tesoal  past  of  the  machine  are  nearly  similar*  The 
out^r  frame,  or  case,  is  composed  of  ninety-six  planks, 
placed  perpendicularly,  and  moveable  on  pivots,  so 
that  the  apertures  may  be  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  the  foice  of  the  wind.  The  inper  part, 
which  nearly  filte  the  diameter  of  the  outer  one,  is, 
in  like  manner,  formed  of  ninety-six  perpendiculai^ 
moveable  planks,  fixed  to  an  upright  shaft.  When  these' 
UK  pioperly  adjwied,  which  can  be  done  by  pulling  a, 
rope)  the  wind  rushing  through  the  openings  of  the 
oiftter  frame,  acta  upon  the  flat  surfaces  of  tne  innn 
yfanksy  or  sails,  and  turns  the  shaft  round  with  the 
diffee  of  velocity  required  by  the  person  who  regu- 
Ittes  it.  TIm  sliaft  acts  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
BMchinery,  in  the  same  way  as  the  water-wheel  of  a 
common  milL 

York-house,  near  the  water-side,  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  Lawrence  Booths  Archbishop  of 
York»  and  waa  annexed  to  Aat  see  as  a  residtmce  for 
kirn  sucGes»ra,  when  their  afiaira  caUed  them  to 
London. 

Of  the  bad  within  this  parish,  above  three  hun- 
dred acres  are  occupied  by  niark^t-gtfdeners.  The 
soil  is  sandy,  and  leqinres  a  great  deal  of  rai^b; 
the  vegetable  produced  hese,,  are^  however,  in  ge- 
B4»l,  KflMrkaUy  fine,  and  the  asjparagus,  in  par** 

ticular. 
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ticular,  is  very  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  luxa*. 
riance  and  flavour. 

By  the  custom  of  this  manor,  lands  descend  to 
the  youngest  sons;  but,  in  default  of  sons,  they  are 
divided  equally  among  the  daughters. 

BEDDINGTON  is  a  small  village,  two  miles' 
west  of  Croydon,  and  about  eleven  miles  from  West- 
minster-bridge. 

The  church  is ,  a  very  ancient  Gothic  structure, 
^and  was  probably  erected  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
being  built  in  the  style  of  architecture  of  that  time. 
This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  a  clause  in  the  will 
of  Nicholas  de  Carru,  of  that  date,  who  left:  twenty 
pounds,  then  a  considerable  suih,  towards  building 
the  church.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a 
chancel ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower,  with 
buttresses.  In  the  aisles  are  several  stalls,  after  the 
manner  of  cathedrals. 

The  manor  of  Beddington  has  been  in  possession 
of  the  ancient  family  of  Carew,  ever  since  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  except  for  a  short  period  after  the  at* 
tainder  of  Sir  Nicholas,  in  1539;  whose  son,  Sir 
Francis,  having  procured  the  reversal  of  the  attain- 
der, purchased  it  of  Lord  Darcy,  to  whom  it  had 
been  granted  by  Edward  VI.  The  manor-house, 
which  was  built  in  its  present  form,  in  1709,  is  of 
brick,  and  forms  three  sides  of  a  square.  The  great 
door  of  the  hall  has  a  curious  ancient  lock,  richly 
Wrought:  a  shield,  with  the  arms  of  England,  moving 
in  a  groove,  conceals  the  key-hole.  The  hall  is  large 
and  lofty,  with  a  beautiful  Gothic  roof  of  wood.  In 
it  is  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  fabely  shown  as  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, but  from  the  arms  in  the  corner  of  the  pic- 
ture, it  is  probable  she  was  a  Townley.  In  a  room 
adjoining  to  the  hall  are  preserved  the  ancient  pan- 
nels,  with  mantled  carvings :  over  the  chimney  is  a 

portrait 
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portrait  of  one  of  the  Carews,  surrounded  with  a  pe- 
digree. There  are  also  several  portraits  of  the  Carew 
and  Hacket  family,  in  different  apartments;  particu* 
larly  one  of  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  who  was  beheaded 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  one  of  Bishop 
Hacket,  said  to  be  done  by  Sir  l*eter  Lely. 

When  Sir  Francis  Carew  became  po^essed  of  the 
family  estate,  he  rebuilt  the  mansion-house  in  a  very 
magnificent  manner, and  also  laid  out  the  gardens, and 
planted  them  with  choice  fruit-trees,  id  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  he  took  great  delight,  and  spared  no 
expense  in  procuring  them  from  foreign  parts;    The 
first  orange-trees  seen  in  England  are  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  him.  Aubrey  says  they  were  brought 
from  Italy,  by  Sir  Francis;  but  the  editors  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  mitannica  tell  us,  from  a'  tradition  preserved 
in  the  family,  that  he  raised  them  from  the  seeds 
of  the  first  oranges  imported  into  England,  which 
were  brought  by    Sir  Walter   Raleigh,  who  had 
married  h\s  niece,  the  daughter  of  Sir '  Nicholas 
Throckmorton.    The  trees  were  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  and  were  preserved  in  the  winter  by  a  move- 
able ehed.    They  flourished  for  about  a  century  and 
a  half;  being  destroyed  by  the  hard  frost  in  1739-40. 
In  the  garden  was  a  pleasure-house,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  painted  the  Spanish  Invasion.     In  Au- 
gust, 1599,  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  a  visit  to  Sir  Fran- 
cis Carew,  at  Beddington,  for  three  days;  and  again 
in  the  same  mcmth,  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  queen's 
oak,  and  her  favourite  walk,  are  still  pointed  out.   Sir 
Hugh  Piatt,  in  his  Garden  of  Eden,  tells  an  anecdote 
relating  ^o  one  of  these  visits,  which  shows  the  pains 
Sir  Francis  took  in  the  management  and  ^cultivation  of 
his  fruit-trees. "  Here  I  will  conclude,^'  says  he, "  with 
a  conceit  of  that  delicate  knight,  SirFrancis  Carew,who, 
for  the  better  accomplishment  of  his  royal  entertain- 
ment of  our  lateQueenElizabeth,  of  happy  memory,at 
VOL.  IV.  ▲  a  his 
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his  hoime.  at.BeddingtoD,  led  her  majejity  to  a  cherry- 
tree,  whose  fruit  he  had  of  purpose  kept  back  from 
ripenino^,  at  the  least  one  month  after  all  other  cher- 
ries had  taken  their  farewell  of  Ertgland.  This  secret 
he  performed  by  straining  a  tent,  or  cover,  qf  canvas 
over  the  wholp  tree>  and  wetting  the  same,  now  and 
ttien,  with  a  scoop,  or  horn,  as  the  heat  of  the  wea- 
ther required:  and  so,  by  with-holding  the  sun- 
beams from  reflecting  upon  the  berries,  they  grew 
both  great,  ^nd  were  very  long,  before  they  had  got- 
ten their  perfect  cherry-colour;  and  when  he  was 
assured  of  her  majesty's  coming,  he  renioved  the 
tent,  and  a  few  sunny  days  brought  them  to  their  full 
maturity/'  . 

At  Woodcote,  in  this  parish,  which  is  now  a  single 
farm-house,  many  remaii^s  of  antiquity  have  been 
found ;  whence  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  has 
been  a  Roman  statipn.  ,  Can^den,  and  some  other 
antiquaries^  are  of  opinion,  that  this  was  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Noyioms^us,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
which  others  deny,  and  contend  that  .tbis  city  must 
have  been  in  Kent;  but  neither  have  supported 
their  assertions  by  any  thing  better  than  conjec- 
ture. 

CAMBER  WELL isa  pleasant  village,  about  three 
miles  from  London.  The  church,  which  stands  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  Green,  in  the  road  leading 
through  Peck  ham  to  Greenwich,  is  an  ancient  struc- 
ture, though  its  appearance  has  l^itely  been  much 
modernized,  by  being  covered  with  plaster,  and 
rough  cast.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a 
chancel;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower  em- 
battled. The  south  aisle  of  the*  church  was  greatly 
enlarged  in  1786,  by  a  new  building  of  brick;  and 
since  that  time  the  whole  has  been  repaired,  orna- 
mented, and  new  glazed.  Before  this  reparation,  the 
old  walls,  which  are  of  flint  and.stone,  were  visible; 
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and  from  them  «nd  the  style  of  architecture,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  building  was  erected  about  the  time 
©f  Henry  Vlll.  The  chancel  is  of  a  singular  form, 
it  being  the  section  of  a  h(exagx)n.  About  two  years 
ago,  a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  burial- 
ground,  on  the  south  side  of  it. 

The  parish  register  contains  the  singular  erltry  of 
the  burial  of  Rose  Hathaway,  aged  one  hundred  and 
three,  on  May  5,  1 608,  w  ho  bore  a  son  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  most  advanced 
period  of  child-bearing,  u^n  record,  in  modern 
times. 

In  this  parish  is  a  free  grammar-school,  for  twelve 
boys,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Jqmes  I.  by  Edward 
Wilson,  the  vicar,  and  endowed  with  seven  acres  of 
land. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill,  south  of  the  church,  is  the 
seat  of  Dr.  Lettsom.  The  front  of  the  house  is  or- 
namented wMth  an  alto-relievo,  representing  Flora, 
holding  a  festoon  of  flowers  in  each  hand  ;  the  right 
resting  on  a  pedestal.  At  the  west  end  are  four 
figures  of  the  Seasons ;  and  on  the  east  wing  are  figures 
representing  the  Arts,  Commerce,  Peace,  and  Plenty ; 
the  Woollen  Manufacture,  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Lawa,  Truth,  and  Prudence;  all  distinguished  by 
appropriate  emblems.  In  the  center  of  the  building 
is  a  tablet,  on  which  the  great  pyramid  of  Vjgypt  is 
seen  at  a  distance,  and  forms  the  back  ground,  which 
is  skirted  by  a  palm.  ITie  principal  figure  is  I  sis,  or 
Nature,  attended  on  each  side  by  a  Sphinx,  emble- 
matic of  Mystery.  Under  Isis  is  a  serpent,  with  its 
tail  in  its  mouth,  representing  Eternity,  encircling  a 
Greek  inscriptioti,  to  the  following  purport,  I  am 
whatever  is,  or  has  been,  or  ^ill  be;  and  no  mortal 
has  hitherto  drawn  aside  my  veil. 

The  library  is  a  spacious' room,  forty  feet  in-  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth;  in  it  are  busts  of  Newton, 
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Locke,  Milton,  Bacon,  Voltaire,  Addison,  Dryden^ 
Hogarth,  John  Wesley,  Dr.Stukeley,  Raleigh,  Boyle, 
Franklin,  Sydenham,  Fothergill,  Pott,  and  Mead. 
It  also  contains  an  original  painting  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  which,  since  the  conflagration 
of  Cowdray-house,  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  repre- 
sentation of  that  interesting  event.  Here  is  also  a 
very  extensive  museum  of  natural  and  artificial  cu- 
riosities. 

The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  are  laid  out 
with  great  judgment  and  taste.  They  contain  a 
number  of  statues,  groups  of  figures,  and  models  c^ 
ancient  temples.  That  of  the  Sybils^  taken  from  the 
one  at  TivOli,  is  suppcMrted  on  the  trunks  of  eighteen 
oak-trees,  instead  of  Corinthian  pillars ; 'around  which 
ivy,  virgins^  bower,  honeysuckle,  and  vines,  efitwine 
their  foliage  and  flowers  in  festoons.  The  outside  is 
ornammited  with  busts,  in  statuary  marble,  of  Cere^, 
Pomona,  Cleopatra,  Marc  Antony,  Alexander,  and 
various  others.  Within  are  pre^rved  the  mechani- 
cal instruments  of  the  late  Mr.  Fei^uson,  and  the 
following  models,  executed  in  cork,  by  Dubourg ; 
viz.  The  Temple  of  Fortune,  at  Rome ;  the  Temple 
of  the  Sybils,  at  Tivoli ;  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Titus, 
-  at  Rome ;  Virgil's  Tomb,*  at  Pausilippo,  near  Naples ; 
Plautius's  Sepulchre,  near  Tivoli ;  the  Sepulchre  of 
the  Scipio  family  ;  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  at  Rome;  and  the  Temple  of  Health,  at 
Rome. 

To  the  south  of  the  house  is  a  canal,  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  shaded  with  cedars  of  Libanus,  pmes, 
and  shrubs.  The  spring,  from  which  this  sheet  of 
water  is  formed,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Camber-well^ 
from  which  the  village  took  i&  name.  From  this 
canal  proceeds  a  serpentine  walk,  called  Sbakespear's 
Walk;  at  the  lower  end  of  which  is  a  statue  of 
Shakespear,  under  a  thatched  shed,  supported  by 
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the  trunks  of  eight  oak-trees,  bearing  festoons  of 
climbing  shrubs. 

Below  the  bouse  is  a  resert^oir  and  a  fountain ;  on 
the  east  side  of  which  is  a  rural  cottage,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  guarded  by  two  griffins,  the  supporters  of 
the  city  arms:  these  were  removed  here  from  Guild- 
hall, when  it  was  new-fronted,  in  1790* 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  on  this  spot  George  Bam- 
well  murdered  his  uncle;  which  gave  birth  to  Lilio's 
celebrated  tragedy^ 

Denmark-hill,  which  is  in  a  Une  with  Grove-hill, 
commands  some  picturesque  prospects;  and,  on  that 
account,  several  handsome  villas  have  been  lately 
erected  on  it. 

CARSHALTONh  an  agreeable  village,  nine  miles 
from  London,  situated  on  the  Wandle,  which,  being 
joined  here  by  other  streams  and  innumerable  springs,* 
forms  a  sheet  of  remarkable  clear  water,  in  the  center 
of  the  village,  which  gives  it  a  singular,  and,  in  the 
summer,  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 

The  church  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  near  the 
center  of  the  village,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles, 
and  a  chancel.  The  aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave 
by  ancient  pillars  of  rude  workmanship,  and  not  uni- 
form; the  capitals  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
feathers  and  foliage.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  the  aisles  were  raised  in  order  to  make  gal- 
leries, principally  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Fellows 
and  Sir  William  Scawen.  The  church  appears  to 
have  been  originally  built  of  flints;  the  chancel  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  aisles,  and  of  the  tower,  being 
composed  of  those  materials :  the  addition  to  the 
aisles  is  of  brick ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
which  is  low  and  embattled,  and  situated  between 
the  chancel  and  the  nave,  is  of  free-stone.  From  the 
architecture  of  this  building,  it  probably  was  erected 
about  the  time  of  Richard  11. 

This 
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This  village  is  cellebrated  by  Fuller  for  its  trout  and 
walnuts.  1  hough  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
streams,  it  stands  on  a  very  dry  soil,  which,  added  to 
the  agreeableness  of  its  situation,  causes  it  to  be 
chosen,  by  many  of  the  citizens  of  London,  as  the 
place  of  their  rural  retirement.  Some  of  the  villas 
built  here  may  vie,  in  agreeableness  and  grandeur, 
with  the  seats  of  most  of  the  nobility.  The  conve- 
nience of  such  a  supply  of  water  has  occasioned  the 
establishment  of  a  considerable  number  of  mills,  for 
different  purposes,  and  of  bleaching  grounds  in  its 
vicinity. 

CHEAM  is  a  small  village,  about  twelve  miles 
from  London,  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  veigeof  a 
hill,  which  commands  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

The  church  is  a  very  irregular  structure.  It  ap- 
pears, by  a  note  on  ^  pane  of  glass,  taken  out  of  the 
old  palace  at  Croydon,  that  ^'  the  church  of  Cheme 
was  burnt  by  lightning,  in  the  year  1639  :''  the  in- 
jury, however,  must  have  been  only  partial,  as  the 
tower,  which  is  low,  square,  and  embattled,  and 
built  of  flint  and  stone,  as  well  as  some  other  parts 
of  the  church,  of  a  much  earlier  date,  still  remain. 

The  old  manor-house,  which  stood  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  village,  towards  Sutton,  was  pulled 
down  about  ten  years  ago,  and  a  plain  brick  mansion 
erected  in  its  place. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  of  six  successive  rectors  of 
Cheam,  between  1681,  and  1662,  five  became  bi- 
shops; namely,  Anthony  Watson,  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester; Lancelot  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester ; 
George  Mountain,  Archbishop  of  York ;  Richard 
Senhouse,  Bishop  of  Carlisle ;  and  John  Hackett, 
Bishop  of  Litch&eld  and  Coventry. 

Adjoining  to  the  parish  of  Cheam  is  the  site  of 
the  village  of  Codington,  or  Cuddington,  which  no 
longer  exists.    In  the  18th  of  Henry  VilL  it  came 
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into  the  possession  of  that  monarch,  who  admiring 
the  situation,  pulled  down  the  old  mansion  and  the 
church  to  make  way  for  a  palace  which  he  built 
there.  This  palace,  which  from  its  splendor  and 
magnificence  acquired  the  name  of  Nonsuch,  -has 
been  much  celebrated^ both  by  English  and  foreign 
writers. 

But  perhaps  no  description  of  it  is  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  that  given  by  Hentznjar,  a  German, 
^ho  visited  likigland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  at  his  return  to  his  own  country,  published  an 
account  of  bis  travels,  in  Latin,  which  appears  to 
be  written,  with  great  accuracy.  Speaking  of  this 
place  he  says,  "  Nonesuch,  a  royal  retreat,  built  by 
Henry  YIll.  with  an  excess  of  magnificence  and  ele* 
gance,even  to  ostentation.  One  would  imagine  every 
thing  that  architecture. can  perform  to  have  been 
employed  in  this  one  work:  there  are  "every  where 
so  many  statuies. that  seem  to  breathe,  so  many  mi* 
racles  of  consummate  art,  so  many  casts  that .  rival 
even  the  perfection  of  Roman  antiquity,  that  it 
may  well  claim,  and  justify  its  name  of  Nonesuch, 
being  without  an  equal;  or,  as  the  pdet  sung: 

"  This  which  no  equal  has  in  art  or  fame, 
"  Britons  deservedly  do  Nonesuch  name.'' 

"  The  palace  itself  is  so  encompassed  with  parks 
full  of  deer,  delicious  gardens,  groves  ornamented 
with  trellis  work,  cabinets  of  verdure,  and  walks  so 
embrowned  by  trees,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  place 
pitched  upon  by  Pleasure  herself  to  dwell  in  along 
with  Health. 

^'  In  the  pleasure  and  artificial  gardens  are  many 
columns  and  pyramids  of  marble ;  two  fountains 
that  spout  water  one  round  the  other  like  a  pyramid, 
upon  which  are  perched  small  birds  that  stream 
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water  out  of  their  bills.  In  the  grove  of  Diana  is  a 
very  agreeable  fountain,  with  Actaeon  turned  into 
a  stag,  as  he  was  sprinkled  by  the  goddess  and  her 
nymphs,  with  inscriptions. 

'*  There  is.  besides,  another  pyramid  of  marble, 
full  of  concealed  pipes,  which  spout  upon  all  who 
come  within  their  reach.'^ 

Of  this  description,  Mr.  Walpole*,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Orford,  who  published  such  parts  of  Hentzner's 
Travels  as  related  to  England,  with  a  translation, 
observes,  "  We  are  apt  to  thinki  that  Sir  WiUiam 
Temple,  and  King  William,  were,  in  a  manner,  the 
introducers  of  gardening  into  England  ;  but  by  the 
description  of  Lord  Burleigh's  gardens  at  Theobalds, 
andof  those  at  Nonsuch,,  we  find,  that  the  magni^ 
ficent  though  false  taste,  was  known  here  as  early 
as  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vlll.  andhis  daughter.  There 
is  scarce  an  unnatural  and  sumptuous  impropriety 
at  Versailles  which  we  do  not  find  in  Hentzner^s 
descripticNn  of  these  gardens." 

In  the  survey  taken  by  order  of  the  parlia- 
ment, in  1650,  this  palace  is  described  as  consisting 
of  "  a  fayer,  stronge,  and  large  structure,  or  build- 
ing, of  free  stone,  of  two  large  stories  high,  well 
wrought  and  battled  with  stone,  and  covered  with 
blue  slate,  standing  round  a  court  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  foote  long,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  foote  broad,  paved  with  stone,  commonly  called 
the  outward  court,"  and  ".  of  another  very  faire  and 
curious  structure,  or  building,  of  two  stories  high, 
the  lower  story  whereof  is  of  very  good^  and  well- 
wrought  free-stone,  a^d  the  higher  of  wood;  richly 
adorned  and  set  forth  and  garnished  with  variety  of 
statues,  pictures,  and  other  antick  formes,  of  excel- 
lent art  and  workmanship,  ainl  of  no  small  cost ;  all 
which  building,  lying  almost  upon  a  square,  is  co- 
vered with  blue  slate,  and  incloseth  one  faire  and 
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large  eourt  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  foete 
broad,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  foote  longe,  all 
paved  with  free-stone,  commonly  called  the  inner 
court/* 

This  building,  however,  was  not  complete<)  by 
Henry  VIII •  for  we  Jearn  from  a  MS.  life  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  British  Museum,  that 
^'  perceivinge  a  sumptuous  house  called  Nonesuche, 
to  have  bene  begon,  but  not  finished  by  his  iirst 
.maister  King  Henry  the  Eighte— he,  for  the  love 
and  honour  he  bare  to  his  olde  maister,  desired  to 
buye  the  same  house,  by  greate,  of  the  Queen 
(Mary)  for  which  he  gave  faire  lands  unto  her 
highnes/*  He  left  it  to  his  posterity,  but  in  1591> 
Lord  Lumiey,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  re* 
conveyed  it^to  the  crown.  It  afterwards  became 
the  favourite  residence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  Earl  of  Essex  first  experienced 
her  displeasure. 

Nonsuch  was  afterwards  settled  upon  Anne,  of 
Denmark,  queen  of  James  L  and  in  the  following^ 
ffeign,  upon  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Charles  IL 
eranted  it  to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  pulled 
down  the  house,  sold  the  materials,  and  disparked  ^ 
the  land.  Durdans,  near  Epsom,  was  built  by 
George,  first  earl  of  Berkeley,  with  part  of  the 
materials.  There  is  a  neat  villa,  still  called  Non- 
such, at  a  small  distance  from  the  site  of  the  old 
palace. 

CLAPHAM  is  a  large  straggling  village,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  great  n  umber  of  nandsoftic  nouses,  dis* 
persed  around  an  extensive^ommon,  on  which 
there  are  some  very  pledsing  views.  This  common, 
which  contains  upwards  of  two  hundred  acres,  was 
formerly  little  better  than  a  morass,  and  the  roads 
over  it  were  almost  impassable.     It  owes  its  present 
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of  improvement  to  the  exertions  of  Christopher 
Baldwin  Esq.  well  known  as  a  ^alous  and  skilful 
pronioter  of  the  science  of  agriculture,  who,  having 
a  villa  on  the  spot,  interested  himself  on  the  occa- 
sion and  procured  a  subscription  from  the  inha- 
bitants, which  he  directed  with  such  judgment  and 
good  taste,  that  the  roads  are  now  ^qual  to  most 
round  the  metropolis;  and  the  common  itself,  from 
being  a  quaggy  swamp,  is  ornamented  with  planta- 
tions of  trees,  both  English  and  exotic,  which  give 
it  much  the  appearance  of  a  park.  On  this  com- 
mon, near  the  road  from  Clapham  to  Wandsworth, 
js  a  reservoir  of  fine  water,  from  which  the  whole 
village  is  supplied ;  the  making  of  which  was  one  of 
the  principal  improvements  of  the  place ;  the  well 
being  formerly  so  small  as  scarcely  to  yield  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  the  daily  supply. 

The  old  church  stood  on  an  eminence  near  the 
Kingston-road.  Only  the  south  aisle  of  it  now 
remains,  which  is  built  of  brick,  and  does  not 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  remote  antiquity.  It  is 
now  disused,  except  for  the  performance  of  the 
funeral  service,  in  the  surrounding  cemetery,  which 
,  IS  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  parish,  no  burials 
being  permitted  in  the  new  church,  or  the  ground 
around  it» 

The  new  church  stands  on  the  north-east  qomer 
of  th^  common.  It  was  built  of  brick,  at  an^ expense 
of  eleven  thousand  pounds,  ahd  was  opened  in 
1776*  It  is  in  the  modern  style,  without  aisles  or 
chancel.  The  communion  table  is  within  a  recess  at 
the  east  end ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  small  dome 
and  turret.  'The  whole  structure  has  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance, and  is  devoid  ofall  unnecessary  ornament. 

Near  the  old  church  is  the  manor-house,  now  a 
jboarding  school  for  young  ladies.    At  one  of  the 
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ends  is  an  octagonal  tower  of  a  very  singular  ap-^ 
pearance. 

CROYDON  is  a  populous  market   town,   ten 
miles  from  London,  on  the  edge  of  Bansted*  downs. 

In  this  town  was  formerly  a  palace,  wjiich,  with 
the  manor,  belonged  to  the  Archbishpps  of  Canter* 
bury  at  the  conquest,  who  have  continued  in  pos- 
session of  it  ever  since, ,  and  many  of  them  have 
made  it  their  principal  residence,  abd  have  been 
considerable  benefactors  to  the  place.  The  first 
prelate  that  can  be  traced  as  resident  here  was  Arch- 
bishop Peckbam,  in  1278  ;  ^and  the  last  was  Arch- 
bishop Hutton;  in  17^7-  In  1780  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  obtained,  empowering  certain  trustees 
to  sell  the  old  palace,  and  to  build  a  hew  one  at  ' 
Park-hall*farm,  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  act  the  old  palace  was  sold  to  the  late 
Sir  Abraham  Pitches,  for  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds ;  and  the  premises  are  now  occupied  by  a 
callico-printer,  a  tanner,  and  a  feltmonger. 
.  Whitgift,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  built  an  hospital  here 
in  the  form  of  a  college,  and  endowed  it  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  warden  and  twenty-eight  men  and 
women,  poor  decayed  housekeeper^  of  this  town 
and  Lambeth.  This  hospital  is  a  large  handsome 
building,  and  in  it  is  a  school  founded  by  the  sam^ 
noble  benefactor,  for  ten  boys  and  as  many  girls, 
who  are  provided  with  ail  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
properly  instructed  by  a  master,  who  is  a  cle^y* 
man,  and  has  a  house  adjoining,  with  a  salary  of  . 
twenty  pounds  per  annum. 

The  church,  which  is  exceeding  large,  is  a  fine 
Gothic  stru^re,  and  has  a  very  majestic  and  ve- 
nerable appearance.  It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the 
town,  near  the  river  Wandle,  and  is  built  of  stone 
and  flint.     It  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisies,  and 
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three  chancels.  Th^  nave  is  separated  from  the' 
aisles  by  light  clustered  columns,  with  pointed 
arches,  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  embattled 
tower,  strengthened  with  buttressed  at  the  comers ; 
sJt>ovie  which  rise  four  small  round  towers,  crowned 
with  el^nt  pinnacles.  £rom  the  arms  of  Arch- 
bishop Chichele  being  upon  the  west  door,  it  is 
presumed,  that  this  building  was  erected  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  inside  of  it  Js 
ornamented  with  many  beautiful  monuments,  par«- 
ticularly  that  of  Archbishop  Sheldon,  esteemed  one 
of  the  grandest  in  England.  Here  is  also  another 
very  superb  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Grindal,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth :  on  the  top  of  the  tomb  is  the 
effigy  of  that  gentleman  dressed  in  his  archiepiscopal 
robes*  Against  the  south  wall  is  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Tyrrell,  a  grocer  in  London,  who 
gave  two  hpndred  pounds  to  erect  a  market-house, 
besides  forty  pounds  towards  repairing  and  beau- 
tifying the  church* 

.  The  town  is  encompassed  with  hills  well  stocked 
with  wood,  Oi>  which  account  great  quantities  of 
charcoal  are  made  here  and  sent  to  London.  The 
weekly  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
grain  sold  at  it,  particularly  oats,  which  are  bought 
by  the  imfikeepers  of  London.  Here  are  likewise 
two  annual  fairs  for  cattld,  &c.  one  held  the  5th  of 
July,  and  the  other  on  the  2d  of  October.  The 
last  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  sale  of  walnuts, 
which  are  brought  hither  in  very  considerable  quan- 
tities. 

DULWICH  is  a  pleasant  retired  village,  in  the 
parish  of  Camberwell,  to  which  it  is  a  hamlet,  and 
is  about  five  miles  from  London.  This  village  was 
formerly  much  celebrated  for  a  medicinal  spring 

\  found 
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feun*^  here  io  17399  at  a  public  house  called  the 
Green  Man,  to  which  there  was  soon  such  a  resort 
of  company,  that  the  master  of  the  house  erected  a 
handsome  building  for  their  accommodation.  In 
tiiAe,  ^however,  this  wattr,  which  was  a  simple 
cathartic,  lost  its  reputation,  and  the  house  became 
the  residence  of  a  private  family,  and  was  occupied 
by  Lord  Thurlow  before  his  neat  villa  at  KnightV 
hill  was  erected.  Opposite  to  this  house  is  a  fine 
avenue  through  the  wood,  from  the  top  of  which  is 
a  delightful  prospect.  . 

The  manor  of  Dulwich  belongs  to  the  college 
founded  therein  1614,  by  Mr.  Edward  AUeyn,  who 
named  it  the  college  of  God's  gift.  This  college 
was  founded  for  a  master  and  warden,  who  must  be 
of  the  blood  and  surname,  or  for  want  of  such  of  the 
surname  only  of  Alletjn   (of  late  years,    however, 

.  thdbe  of  the  name  oi  Allen  have  been  admitted), 
with  four  fellows,  three  of  whom  are  to  be  divines, 
and  the  fourth,  an  organist;  six  poor  brethren,  and 
six  poor  sisters ;  twelve  scholars,  six  assistants,  and 
thirty  out-members. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  master,  the  warden  suc- 
ceeds,   and  out  of  the  candidates,  duly  qualified 

.  according  to  the  statutes,  a  new  warden  must  be 
chosen  by  lot;  both  master  and  warden  must  con- 
tinue unmarried  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  their  situa- 
tions. The  two  senior  fellows  musf  be  masters  of 
arts,  and  officiate  as  preachers;  the  two  juniors, 
who  must  be  graduates,  and  in  holy  ordere,  are  to 
act  as  schoohnaster  and  usher;  they  must  all  be 
unmarried.  The  poor  brethren  and  sisters  must  be 
sixty  years  of  age,  ^nd  -  unmarried  at  their  admis- 
sion :  they  are  to  be  chosen  as  vacancies  occur,  from 
the  thirty  out-members,  who  are  to  be  of  the  pa- 
rishes of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark ;  St.  Botolph,  Bi- 
shopsgate;  and  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate;  ten  jf  each 

parisbt 
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parish,  and  are  to  be  lodged  in  alms-hotises,  ivhicl^ 
he  built,  or  prdered  by  his  will  to  be  built,  for  their 
reception.  The  poor  scholars  are  to  be  six  or  eight 
years  of  age  at  their  admission,  and  are  to  be  edu- 
cated till  they  are  eighteen ;  and,  when  their  school 
education  is  finished,  are  either  to  be  apprenticed  at 
the  chaise  of  the  college,  or  sent  to  the  university, 
ivhere  there  are  never  to  be  Ijsss  than  four.  The 
Archbishop  ojf  Canterbury,  for  the  time  being,  is 
visitor  of  this  college,  and  the  churchwardens  of  the 
three  parishes,  from  which  the  out-members  are 
chosen,  are  appointed  assistants  in  the  government 
of  it.  The  endowments  of  this  coU^e  consist  in  the 
manor  of  Dulwicfa,  with  some  lands  and  tenements 
there ;  of  some  lands  in  Lambeth  parish,  some  mes- 
suages in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  and  the 
fortune  Play-house. 

The  original  edifice  was  after  a  plan  of  Inigo  Jones, 
in  the  old  taste,  and  formed  three  sjdes  of  a  quadraa* 
gle.  In  .the  front .  are  the  apartments  of  the  master 
and  warden ;  and  also  the  hall,  kitchen,  and  offices, 
at  thfe  west  end  ;  and  at  the  east  end,  the  chapel :  the 
wings  are  occupied  by  the  other  inhabitants.  The 
west  wing  consists  of  the  apartments  of  the  poor  sis* 
ters,  oux  the*  ground-floor.  Iii  the  first  floor  are  the 
picture-gallery,  in  which  are  a  ereat  number  of  scarce 
and  valuable  portraits,  the  library,  and  the  audit- 
room.  In  the  center  of  the  east  wing,  which  was 
rebuilt  in  1740,  is  the  school- room,  and  cm  each  side 
are  the  fellows'  chambers :  on  the  ground-floor  are 
the  apartments  of  the  poor  brethren. 

The  chapel  is  a  plain  unomamented  building,  and 
serves  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  as  a  chapel  of 
ease ;  the  parochial  duties  being  performed  by  the 
senior  fellow.  The  founder,  his  wife,  and  his  mo- 
ther, are  buried  in  it ;  and  a  clause  in  the  statutes 
permits  the  master,  warden,  and  fellows,  tp  be  buried 
*    .         .  here; 
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here ;  but  excludes  all  others.  There  is,  however, 
a  cemetery,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  which 
was  coDdecrated  at  the  same  time  with  the  chapel. 

An  idle  tradition  is  assigned  as  the  motive  of  the 
founder  for  this  endowment,  that  once  personating 
the  devil,  he  was  so  terrified  at  seeing  a  real  devil,  as 
he  imagined,  on  the  stage,  that  he  quitted  his  profes- 
sion, and  devoted  his  life  to  religious  exercises.  This 
marvellous  narration  is  scarcely  deserving  of  contra- 
diction ;  if,  however,  a  refutation  of  it  be  thought 
necessary,  it  will  be  found  in,  his  retaining  the  For- 
tune Theatre  till  his  depth,  and  leaving  it  as  part  of 
the  endowment  of  his  .college. 

EPSOM  is  a  well-built  handsome  market-town, 
fifteen  miles  from  London.  It  was  formerly  a  small 
village,  but  from  its  delightful  situation  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Bansted  Downs,  and  the  repute  of  its  riiedi- 
cinal  waters,  it  became  surrounded  with  elegant 
villas,  and,  having  experienced  a  consequent  in- 
crease«  its  present  extent  is  not  less  than  a  mile  and 
a  half.  On  the  downs  above  the  town,  there  are, 
annually,  horse-races,  which,  from  the  vicinity  to 
London,  are  always  numerously  attended  ;  and  here 
is  aii  annual  fair,  held  on  the  ith  of  August.  The 
market  is  held  on  Friday. 

The  wells  issue  from  a  rising  ground,  south-west 
of  the  town,  near  Ash  ted.  They  were  discovered 
in  1618,  and  soon  became  extremely  famous ;  but 
since  the  progress  of  science  has  taught  the  analysis 
and  artificial  composition  of  mineral  waters,  they 
have  been  neglected,  and  the  public  rooms  are  gone 
to  decay.  Their  virtue,  however,  is  still  in  repute, 
and  Epsom  salt,  which  formerly  was  obtained  only 
from  thtee  wells,  retains  its  place  in  our  dispensa- 
tories. 

EWELL  is  a  small  town,  thirteen  miles  from 
London,  which  has  little  deserving  of  notice,  except 

its 
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its  weekly  market,  on  Thursdays,  and .  two  annual 
fairs ;  the  first  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  the  second 
on  the  39th  of  October.  A  small  str^m,  called 
Hog's-Mill  River,  rises  from  several  springs  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  town,  and,  uniting  into  one  current, 
falls  into  the  Thames,  at  Kingston. 

KEW  is  a  village  about  six  miles  and  a  half  from 
London,  which  was  formerly  a  hamlet  to  Kingston, 
and  is  still  included  in  the  manor  of  Richmond.  In 
1769,  this  hamlet  and  Petersham  were  united  into 
one  vicarage  by  act  of  parliament.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  Green  is  a  chapel,  erected  in  the  year  1714i  at 
the  expense  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  neigh* 
bourhood,  on  a  piece  of  ground  given  by  Queen 
Anne.  It  is  a  small  brick  structure,  with  aJ:urret  at 
the  west  end. 

Here  is  a  bridge  over  the  •  Thames,  the  pro- 
perty of  Robert  Tunstal,  Esq.  The  first  bridge  W8« 
of  wood,  and  was^  erected  in  17o99  under  the  autho- 
jity  of  an  act  of  parhament  obtained  for  that  purpose; 
the  present  one  is  of  free-stone,  and  was  opened  Sn 
1789.  It,  however,  does  no  credit  to  the  architect: 
the  width  is  too  contracted  for  its  height  and  length  ; 
and  there  is  neither  a  pavement  for  foOt-passengers, 
nor  recesses  to  shelter  them  in  case  of  danger. 

Kew  Palace  was  originally  the  property  of  Samuel 
Molineux,  Esq.  secretary  to  George  IL.  when  Prince 
of  Wales.  It  novV  belongs  to  his  majesty,  and  has 
lately  become  his  principal  residence ;  for  which  pur- 
pose it  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  In  its  preseut 
form  it  is  a  massy  structure,  in  the  Gothic  taste.  The 
center  of  each  face  projects  before  the  ends,  and  at 
each  corner  of  the  four  faces,  and  of  the  centers,  is  a 
round  embattled  tower. 

The  gardens  were  begun  by  the  late  Prince  of 

Walfes,  and  finished  by  the  Princess  Dowager ;  and 

as  they  have  experienced  no  material  alteration,  ex- 

-  '  cept 
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e^t  in  the^  Exotic  Garden,  since  the  description  of 
them,  pubiiriied  by  the  late  Sir  William  Chambers, 
who  superintended  most  of  the  buildings  with  which 
they  are  ornamented,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
that  woric  in  our  account  of  them.    He  says : 

*  *  The  gardens  of  Ke  w  are  not  very  large,  nor  is 
their  situation  advantageous,  as  it  is  low,  and  com* 
mands  no  prospects.  Originally,  the  ground  was  one 
'  'continued  dead  flat ;  the  soil  was,  in  general,  barren, 
and  without  eitherfwood  or  water.  With  so  many 
disadvantages,  it  was  not  easy  to  produce  any  thing 
even  toleraole  ingardening :  but  princely  magni  (icence 
overcame  all  difficulties!  What  was  once  a  desart  is 
now  an  Eden. 

^^  On  entering  the  garden,  from  the  palace,  and 
turning  toward  the  left  hand,  the  first  building  wliich 
appears,  is 

"  The  Orangery  or  Greenhouse.  The  design  is 
mine,  and  it  was  built  in  1761.  The  front  extends 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet;  the  room  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  feet  long,  thirty  wide,  and 
twenty-five  high.  In  the  back  shade  are  two  fur- 
naces to  heat  flues,  laid  under  the  paven^ent  of  the 
orangery,  which  are  found  very  necessary  in  times  ot 
hard  frost. 

*^  The  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  situated  in  an  open 
grove,  near  the  orangery,  in  the  way  to  the  physic- 
gardens.  Its  figure  is  of  the  circular  peripteros  kind, 
but  without  an  attic ;  and  there  is  d  particularity  in 
the  entablature,  the  bint  of  which  is  taken  from  one 
of  the  temples  of  Balbec.  The  order  is  Corinthian, 
the  columns  fluted,  and  the  entablature  fully  en-  ^ 
riched.  Over  each  column,  on  the  frize,  are  basso- 
relievos,  representing  lyres  and  sprigs  of  laurel ;  and 
round  the  upper- part  of  the  ceil  are  suspended  fes- 
toons of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  inside  of  the  cell 
forms  a  saloon,  richly  finished  and  gilt.    In  the  cen- 
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ter  of  H»  cove  19  nepKswted  (lie  suo;  atid  on  te 
irize,  in  twelve  €oiiipaitment9»  surrounded  widi 
branches  gf  laurel,  are  represented  the  signs  of  the 
90diae,  in  basso-relievo.  This  building  was  erected 
in  1761/' 

The  next  object,  to  which  we  sm^  conducted  •  by 
Sir  William  Qiambera^  is  The  Phtfsic  or  Exotic 
Garden:  but  as  this  was  in  its  infancy,  in  1763^ 
when  Sir. William  published  his  description,  we  shall 
omit  his  account  pf  it, 

*<  Contiguouii  t6  the  Exotic  Garden,'^  proceeds  Sir 
William,  ^  is  TAe  Flower  Gn^den^  of  which  the  prin^ 
cipal  entrance,  with  a  st^nd  on  each  side  of  it,  for 
itire  flowers,  forms  one  end.  The  two  sides  are  en** 
closed  with  high  trees,  and  the  end,  feeing  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  is  occupied  by.  an  aviary  of  a.vasi 
depth,  in  which  is  kept  a  numerous  collection  of 
birds,  both  f<M;eign  and  domestic.  The  parterre  is 
divided  by  wall^  into  a  great  number  of  beds,  in 
i^bich  all  kinds  of  beautiful  flowem  ace  to  be  seen 
duiing  the  greatest  part  of  the  year ;  and  in  its  cen* 
ter  is  a  bason  pf  water,  stocked  with  gold  fish. 

*^  From  the  Flower  Garden,  a  short  winding  walk 
leads  to  The  Menagerie.  It  is  of  an  oval  figure ;  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  a  large  bason  of  water,  siaN 
rounded  by  a,  ws^ ;  and  the  whole  is  inclosed  by  a 
range  of  pens,  or  large  cages,  in  which  are  kept  great 
numbers  of  Chinese  and  Tartarian  pheasants,  beside 
n^ny  other  sorts  of  large  exotic  birds.  The  basoo  is 
stocked  with  such  wate^fowl  as  are  too  tender  to  Jtve 
pn  the  lake ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it  slaadsa  favilioir 
of  an  irregukir  octagon  plan,  designed  by  ae,  in  xvox^ 
tation  of  a  Chinese  opening,  and  executed  in  176(1 

''  Near  the  Menagerie  stands  The  Ten^  ofBel^ 
ionaj  designed  and  built  by  me,  in  I760l  It  is  of  the 
ftwtyUt  kind ;  the  portico  tetraityle  Doric ;  the  mK^ 
iQp€a  idtecoately  enriched  with  hdmets  end  daggers^ 

and 
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wdA  Tases  and  patents.  The  cell  is  rectangular,  and 
of  a  sesquialteral  proportion,  but  closed  with  an  ellip- 
ticat  dome,  from  which  it  receives  the  light. 
.  **  Passing  from  the  Menagerie  toward  the  lake,  in 
m  solitary  w^tk  on  the  left,  is  Tke^  Temple  of  the  God 
Patij  of  the  monopteros  kind,  but  closed  on  the  sida 
toward  the  thicket,  in  order  to  make  it  serve  for  a 
seat.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order ;  the  profile  imitated 
from  that  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellua,  at  Rome,  and 
the  metopes  enriched  with  ox-^culls  and  pateras.  It 
ttas  built  by  me,  in  17^8. 

^«  Not  hr  (rom  the  last  described,  on  an  eminence, 
stands  TAe  Temple  of  Eolus^  like  Chat  of  Pan,  of  the 
monopteros  figure.  The  order  is  a  Composite,  in 
which  the  Doric  is  predominant.  Within  the  columns 
is  a.  large  semicircular  niche,  serving  as  a  seat,  which 
ftv(4ves  on  a  pivot,  «nd  may,  with  great  ease,  be 
turned  by  one  hand  to  any  exposition,  notwithstand«> 
iBjpits  size.  Tt^e  Temple  of  Solitude  is  situated  very 
near  the  south  front  of  the  palace. 

^*  At  the  bead  of  the  lake,  and  near  the  Temple  of 
Coins,  stands  a  Chinese  octagon  building  of  two  sto^- 
ries,  built,  many  years  ago,  from  the  designs  of  Gbupy. 
It  is  cAUed  The  House  «/*  Confucius.  The  lower  story 
consistB  of  oo^  room  and  two  closets ;  and  the  uppet 
atoiy  it  one  tittle  saloon,  commanding  a  very  pleasing 
prospect  over  the  lake  and  gardens.  Its  wails  and 
eetlinr  are  painted  with  grotesque  ornaments,  and 
little  historical  subjects  relating  to  Confucius,  with 
feveral  traasactions  of  the  Christian  missions  in  China. 
The  softi  and  chairs  were  designed  by  Kent,  and  their 
seats  and  backs  are  covered  with  tapestry  of  the  Go- 
belins. In  a  thicket,  near  the  House  of  Confucius, 
is  erected' the  engine  which  supplies  the  lake  and 
basons  in  the  gardens  with  water.  It  was  contrived  by 
Mr.  SmeatoQ,  and  executed  in  \76\.  It  answers  pec- 
...  fectly 
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fecily^wdl,  raising,  by  two  horses,  upwards  of  three 
thousand  six  hundred  hogsheads  of  water  in  13  hours. 

^'  From  the  House  of  Confucius,  a  covered  close 
walk  leads  to  a  erove,  where  is  placed  a  semi-octagon 
seat,  designed  by  Kent.  A  winding  walk,  on  the 
right  of  the  giove,  leads  to  an  open  plain^,  on  one 
side  of  which,  backed  with  thickets,  on  a  rising 
^ouud,  is  placed  a  Corinthian  colonade,  designed 
and  built  by  me,  in  1 760,  and  called  The  Theatre 
of  Augusta. 

The  Temple  of  Victon/  is  the  next  object.  It 
stands  on  a.  nill,  and  was  built  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  obtained,  in  17599  near  Minden,  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  over  Marshal  de  Contades. 

^*  The  figure  is  the  circular  peripteros ;  the  order, 
Ionic  decastyle,  fluted  and  richly  finished.  The  frize 
IS  adorned  with  foliages ;  and  round  the  attic  are 
suspended  festoons  of  laurel.  The  cell,  which  com- 
mands a  pretty  prospect  towards  Richmond,  and 
Over  Middlesex,  is  neatly  finished  with  stucco  oma* 
ments.  Those  in  the  ceiling  represent  standards,  and 
other  French  trophies.  The  whole  was  idesigned  by 
me,  and  executed  in  1759. 

"  As  you  pass  from  the  Temple  of  Victory,  toward 
the  upper  part  of  the  gardens,  are  seen  the  ruins  of 
an  arch,  surrounded  by  several  vestiges  of  other 
structures.  Its  description  will  be  given  hereafter. 

^'  The  upper-part  of  the  garden  composes  a  large 
wilderness;  on  the  border  of  which  stands  a  Moresque 
building,  commonly  called  The  Alhambroy  consisting 
of  a  saloon,  fronted  with  a  porticoof  coupled  columns, 
and  crowned  with  a  lantern. 

^^  On  an  open  space,  near  the  center  of  the  same 
wilderness,  is  erected  a  tower,  commonly  called  The 
Great  Pagoda.  It  was  began  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1761,  and  covered  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
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1769.  The  design  is  an  imitation  of  the  Chinese 
Taa.  The  base  is  a  regular  octagon,  forty  nine  feet 
in  diameter ;  and  the  superstructure  is  likewise  a 
r^ular  octagon  on  its  plan,  and  in  its  elevation  com* 
posed  of  ten  prisms,  which  form  the  ten  different 
stories  of  the  building.  The  lowest  of  these  is  twenty- 
six  feet  in  diameter,  exclusive  of  the  portico  whieh 
surrounds  it,  and  eighteen  feet  high  ;  the  second  is 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  seventeen  feet 
high ;  and  all  the  rest  diminish  in  diameter  and 
height,  in  the  same  arithmetical  proportion,  to  the 
ninth  story,  which  is  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and 
ten  feet  high.  The  tenth  story  is  seventeen  feet  in 
diameter,  and,  with  the  covering,  twenty  feet  high ; 
and  the  finishing  on  the  top  is  seventeen  feet  high ; 
so  that  the  whole  structure,  from  the  base  to  the  top 
of  the  fleurou,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet. 
Each  story  finishes  with  a  projecting  roof,  after  the 
Chinese  manner,  covered  with .  plates  of  varnished 
iron  of  different  colours,  and  round  each  of  them  is 
a  gallery  inclosed  with  a  rail.  All  the  angles  of  the 
roof  are  adorned  with  large  dragons,  eighty  in  num- 
ber, covered  with  a  kind  of  thin  glass  of  various  co- 
louts,  which  produces  a  most  dazzling  reflection  ;  and 
the  whole  ornament  at  the  top  is  double  gilt.  The 
Myalls  of  the  building  are  composed  of  very  hard 
bricks;  the  outsideof  well-coloured  and  well-matched 
grey-stocks,  neatly  laid,  and  with  such  care,  that 
there  is  not  the  least  crack  or  fracture  in  the  whole 
structure,  notwithstanding  its  great  height,  and  the 
expedition  with  which  it  was  built.  The  staircdse  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  prospects  open  as 
you  advance  in  height ;  and  from  the  top  you  com* 
mand  a  very  extensive  view  on  all  sides,  and,  in  some 
directions,  upward  of  forty  miles  distant,  over  a  rich 
«nd  varif^ted  country 

«  Near 
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^<  Near  the  grand  Pagoda,  on  a  riakig  grobildti 
backed  with  thickets^  stands  The  Mosque^  which 
was  designed  a%d  built  by  me  in  the  yeatc  176l« 
The  body  of  the.  building  consists  of  an  octagon 
saloon  in  the  center,  flanked  with  two  eabinetSt 
finishing  with  one  large  dome  and  two  small  oneft^ 
The  large  dome  is  crowned  with  a  crescont,  and  its 
upright  part  contains  twenty-eight  little  arches, 
which  give  light  to  the  saloon.  On  the  three  front 
•ides  of  the  central  octagon,  are  three  dooiSt  giving 
entrance  to  the  building;  over  each'^of  which  thfert 
is  an  Arabic  inscription,  in  golden  chartctos,  ex^r 
tracted  from  the  Alcoran,  by  Ik.  Moretoi!,  fiom 
whom  I  had  the  followmg  explanatioDY  viz. 

% 

Ne  sit  coactio  in  religione. 

Non  est  Deus  ullus  prsBter  BeHn^ 

Ne  ponatis  Deo  simiHtudioem. 

'^  The  minarets  are  placed  at  each  end  of  dit 
principal  building. .  In  my  design  of  them,«  as  weH 
as  in  the  whole  exterior  decoration  of  the  building 
itself,  I  have  endeavoured  to  collect  the  prinoipQ 
partidulars  of  the  Turkish  architecture*  With  re* 
gard  to  the  interior  decoration,  I  have  not  so  Scru* 
pulously  adhered  to  their  style  in  building  hut  hava 
aimed  at  something  uncommon,  ai^d  at  the  sama 
time  pleasing.  The  walls  of  the  cabinet  are  painted 
of  a  rich  rose  colour,  and  those  of  the  saloon  ara 
straw  coloured.  At  the  eight  angles  of  the  room,are 
palm-trees  modelled  in  stucco,  painted  and  var« 
nished  with  various  hues  of  green,  in  imitation  of 
nature ;  which  at  the  top  spread  and  support  the 
dome,  represented  as  formed  of  reeds  bound  toge« 
ther  with  ribbons  of  silk.  The  cov6  is  supposed  t6 
be  perforated,  and  a  brilliant  sunny  sky  appearsi 

4  finely 
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tndf  inmted  by  Mr.  Wilaon^  the  celebrated  iaod^ 
ttap^-paiiiter. 

^  In  the  way  ftem  the  Mosque  toward  the  pai- 
laoe,  is  a  Gothic  huikliDg,  the  front  representing  a 
oMdiedfaL 

^  Tke  OaO&y  of  Antiques  was  designed  by  me^ 
md  executed  in  17^7* 

^^  Coittinaing  your  way  firom  the.  last  menticmed 
iMtilding,  toward  the  palace,  near  the  banks  of  the 
lake^  attnds  Tke  Temple  of  Arefhusoj  a  small 
Ionic  building  of  four  colunms.  It  was  designed 
mod  hmk  by  ine  in  17^8. 

*^  Nfar  it  is  a  bridee  thrown  over  a  narrow  chan* 
nd  of  water,  and  leaaing  to  the  island  in  the  lake. 
The  design  is^  in  a  great  measure,  taken  from  one 
of  Pallamo*s  wooden  bridges.  It  was  erected  in  one 
l^ight 

^  In  various  parts  of  the  garden  are  erected  oo« 
vered  seatsj  exieouted  from  two  designs  composed 
by  roe  in  1758* 

'  **  There  is  also  a  Temple,  designed  by  me,  in 
tommeiliora^a  of  the  peace  of  1^63.  The  portico 
18  htxartyle  Ionic,  the  columns  fluted^  the  enta- 
Uatiire  enriched,  and  the  tympan  of  the  pediment 
adorittd  .widi  basso-relievos.  The  cell  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  the  ends  of  which  are  inclosed 
by  semicircular  sweeps,  wherein  are  niches  to  re- 
ceive statues.  It  is  richly  furnished  with  stucco 
ornaments,  fflusive  to  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
erected. 

*^  Tke  JRuim  vms  designed  and  biiik  by  me  ia 
^7599  to  make  a  passage  for  carriages  and  cattle' 
orer  one  of  the  principal  walks  of  the  garden.  My 
intention^  was  to  ioMtate  a  Roman  antiquity,  built 
of  brick,  with  an  incrustatkn  of  stone.  The  design 
h  a  triumpkal  arch,  originally  with  three  apertures^ 
but  tmo  af  than  ar%  bow  ctaaed  up,  and  canverted 
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into  rooms,  to  which  you  enter  by  doors  made  in 
the  sides  of  the  principal  arch.  ,  The  soffit  of  the 
principal  arch  is  enriched  with  coffers  and  roses,  and 
both  the  fronts  of  the  structure  are  rustic.  The 
north  front  is  confined  between  rocks,  overgrown 
with  briars  and  other  wild  plants,  and  topped  with 
thickets,  amongst  which  are  seen  several  columns 
and  other  fragments  of  buildings ;  and  at  a  iitde 
distance  beyond  the  arch  is  seen  an  antique  statue 
of  a  Muse.  The  central  structure  of  the  ruins  is 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  range  of  arches.  There 
is  a  great  quantity  of  cornices,  and  other  fragments, 
spread  over  the  ground,  seemingly  fsillen  from  the 
building;  and  in  the  thickets  on  each  side  are  s^n 
several  remains  of  piers,  brick  walls,  &c." 

Since  the  publication  of  Sir  William's  account, 
The  Exotic  Garden^  which  is  now  naore  commonly 
called  The  Botanic  Garden,  has  been  enriched  with 
such  a  number  and  variety  of  new  and  curious  plants, 
that  it  is  justly  considered  superior  to  every  other 
place  of  the  same  description  in  the  world.  Ine  late 
'  Mr.  Aiton,  under  whose  care  this  garden  flourished 
for  many  years,  published,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  a  botanical  account  of  the  specimens  it  con-» 
tained,  under  the  title  of  Hortus  Kewensis.  It  has, 
however,  been  since  increased  by  an  immense 
variety  of  non^rdescripts,  from  most  parts  of  the 
globe,  but  principally  from  New  South  Wales. 

KINGS  TON  is  a  market  and  corporation  town, 
about  eleven  miles  from  London,  which  enjoys 
many  valuable  privileges  and  immunities,  by  various, 
royal  charters. 

It  was  a  place  of  great  repute  under  the  Saxon 
kings;  for  there  is  a* record  extant  of  a  council  held 
at  Kymngensiusij  the  present  Kingston,  as  early  as 
the  year  833,  at  which  Egbert,  the  first  king  of  all 
England,  and  his  son  Atheiwdf»  woe  present..    It 

receivedi 
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teceiyed  its  name  from  many  of  those  monarchy 
being  crowned  here  on  a  stage  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  marketplace:  a  stone,  on  which  v  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  they  were  placed  during  the  cere- 
mony, isstilJ  preserved  here.  In  the  reigns  of 
Edward  11.  and  Edward  III.  it  received  summonses 
to  send  members  to  parliament,  but  being  unable  to 
pay  them  for  their  attendance,  that  privilege  was 
taken  away,  upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  town  was  also  of  note  in  latter  ages,  as  ap- 
pears by  a  palace  being  built  near  it  by  Richard 
Neville,  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  generally 
resided  here  when  he  was  concerting  schemes  to 
dethrone  one  king  and  set  up  another. 

Kingston  became  -  once  nK)re  a  celebrated  place 
during  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his 
parliament;  the  first  armed  force  having  assembled 
here,  as  appears  from  a  report  made  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  month:  of  January,  1 642,  that 
^'  Colonel  Lunsford  was  at  Kingston  upon  Thames, 
where  the  magazine  of  that  part  of  the  country  lay, 
with  a  troop  of  four  or  five  hundred  horse.*'  Here 
afao  the  last  struggle  in  behalf  of  the  royal  cause 
was  made.  It  originated  in  an  ill-concerted  plan  of 
the  Earl  of  Holland  '^  to  release  the  king,  and 
bring  him  to  parliament,  to  settle  peace  in  the  king- 
dom, and  to  preserve  the  laws  ;'*  such  being  the 
avowed  object  held  forth  in  a  declaration  sent  to 
the  citizens  of  London,  who  were  invited  to  co- 
operate in  it.  He  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  his  brother  Lord  Francis  Villiers ;  and 
their  united  ^orce  amounting  to  six  hundred  ca- 
valry, assembled  at  Kingston;  where  they  were 
defeated  and  dispersed  on  the  seventh  of  July,  1648, 
with  the  loss  of  Lord  Francis  Villiers,  who  was  slain 
in  the  engagement.    The  Earl  of  Holland  was  taken 
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priHMMr  shortly  afker;  bvt  diie  Duk«  cf  BuckiixgluMi 

Tke  dkurcb  is  a  iqMcioiis  edifice,  consiatijBg  of  a 
mnre,  two  aisles,  and  Ihree  chancels.  The  aides  whick , 
nveie  rehuik  with  brick  in  17S1,  are  separated  fkflt 
ikhe  Bafve  by  Gothic  pointed  arches,  supported  by 
low  octangular  columns.  The  south  and  micktte 
cbaneeb  are  separated  by  similar  arches  springing 
from  light  clustered  cohimna.  Both  these  cbanceb 
are  surrounded  by  wooden  stalls.  The  north  chancel 
h  tke  smallest;  it  is  enl^htened  by  large  windows 
with  flat  arckest  and  is  apparently  more  modem 
than  the  other  two,-  which  are  probably  of  the  i^ 
of  Richard  IL  The  tofwer, «  which  is  square  and 
low^  ia  placed  between  tke  nave  and  middle 
ehancek 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  stood  the  chapd 
of  St.  Mary,  io  winch  it  is  said,  some  of  the.  Saxon 
monarchs  were  crowned.  Ia  it  were  the  figures  of 
all  the  kings  who*  were  crowned  at  this  place,  and 
also  that  of  King  Johi^  who  gave  the  inhabitants 
their  first  charter.  Of  these  kings,  Mr.  Lysons,  on 
the  author iity  of  our  adftcieiit  historians^  gi^^  ^h« 
foiling  accouxit,  via.  Edward  the  Elder,  crowned 
A.  ]>.  906 ;  his  soa  Athelstan,  in  9^3;  £dinjundi  in 
940;  Eldred,  orEdred,  in  9^6^;  Edwy^  or  Edwiiov  in 
9^5 :  Edward  the  Martyr,  in  97^ ;  and  Etbeidredy 
in  978 ;  Edgar,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  969^ 
is  said  to  have  bee»  crowned  either  at  Kingston  ot 
at  fiath.  In  the  inscriptiona  over  these  figures^ 
some  of  them  were  said  to  be  crowned  in  the  maf« 
kel-plaee,  and  otheis  in  ikia  chapel;  but  bo  parti-i 
eular  spot  is  mentioned  id  the  oM  chronicles.  These 
%ures  were  daitroyed  by  the  ,hk\  of  the  chapel  id 
1730;  ait  which  trme  Abraham  Hammerttm^  tfasf 
sexton  of  this  parish,  digging  a  grave,,  was^  buried 
under  tke  ruins,  with  anotheV  person,  and  his  daugh- 
ter 
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ter  Esther.  Tbe  latter,  hotwithstamling  she  laj 
covered  seven  boure,  survived  this  miftfortuneseyen*' 
teen  years,  and  was  her  father's  successor.  The 
memory  of  this  event  is  preserved  by  a  print  of  this 
singular  woman,  engraved  by  M^Ardell. 

Here  is  a  free  grammar-school  founded  and  en« 
dowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  where  youth  arc  in** 
structed  in  the  classics ;  the  8cbool*room  of  which 
is  an  ancient  chapel  that  belonged  to  t^  deiix>i»bed 
hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen :  and  in  the  Kign  of 
Charles  11.  Mr.  William  Cleave,  an  alderman  of 
London,  founded  an  alms<>house  for  six  men  and  six 
women,  for  whose  support  be  left  an  estate  of  eigl^tY 
pounds  per  annum,  which  is  now  much  incraascd. 
The  same  gentleman  also  established  a  charity-school 
where  thirty  children  belonging  to  poor  people  are 
cloatfaed  and  educated. 

Kingston-bridge  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ancient 
over  the  river  Thames,  except  tiMit  of  London:  it 
being  mentioned  in  a  record  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Henry  IlL-  and  from  being  almost  the  only  passage 
over  the  Thames,  was  frequently  destroyed  during 
intestine  commotions,  to  cut  off  Che  'eommuni<» 
cation  between  Surrey  and  Middlese?c.  The  present 
bridge  is  of  wood ;  it  is  one  hundred  and  sixty^eighC 
vards  in  length,  and  is  endowed  with  lands  to  keep 
It  in  repair;  the  revenues  of  which  amount  to  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  per  annum.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  two  bridge* wardens,  who 
are  elected  to  that  office  annually. 

Over  Hog's-mill  river,  which  runs  through  the 
flouthem  part  of  the  town,  is  a  neat  brick  bndge  of 
three  arches. 

The  corporation  of  this  town  oonsists  of  a  high 
steward,  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  and  -  town-cterk, 
ftod  about  fifty  meoiben.    They  act  und^  the  au« 
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thority  of  several  ancient  charters,   which  were 
confirmed  by  Charles  IL 

The  town-hall  stands  in  the  market-place.  It 
appears  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  from  her  arms  being  against  the  waU. 
The  Lent  assizes  for  the  county  of  Surrey  are  held 
in  this  hall. 

There  is  a  weekly  market  here  on  Saturday;  aiid 
there  are  three  annual  fairs,  viz.  on  Thursday  in 
Whitsun  week,  which  holds  during  tt)e  two  follow- 
ing days,  and  is  much  frequented  by  people  from 
London ;  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  August, 
for  pedlary  goods  and  toys ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  of 
November,  for  horses  and  black  cattle.   . 

Comb'Neville^  to  the  east  of  the  town,  is  a  manor 
belonging  to  Kingston,  which  is  said  to  derive  its 
^additional  appellation  from  Richard  Neville,  e»l  of 
.  lYairwickv^^a  had  a  residence  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. '  Mif.  Lysohs,  however,  thinks  it  was  so  called 
from  William  ^Neville,  who  held  it  in  the  time  of 
Edward  IL  aifd  was  the  last  possessor  of  that  name^ 
It  is  now  the  property  of  Earl  Spencer.  On  th0 
warren  are  some  reservoirs  of  water,  erected  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  for  the  supply  of  Hampton-icourt,^ 
to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes  laid  under  the 
Thames.  This  water,  which  is  possessed  of  some 
singular  qualities,  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the 
natural  philosopher,  is  esteemed  very  serviceable  in 
the  cure  of  gravelly  complaints.  ,  ^ 

Adjoining  to  Kingston,  on  the  north,  is  the  bam^ 
let  of  Ham^  which  is  composed  of  a  great  nmabei" 
of  villas  of  the  nobility  nqd  gentry,  dispersed /over 
the  common,  and  on  both  sides  of  Ham- walk,  a 
k>ng  avenue  extending  to  the  Thames,  nearly  oppo-i 
site  to  Twickenham.  At  the  north  end  of  it  is  Ham-^ 
house,  the  seat  of  ^he  farl  of  Pysc^rtT   It  was  buiU 
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ia  the' year  1 6 10,  and  was  intended,  as  is  said,  for 
the  residence  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales.  Charles  II. 
granted  it  to  the  Duke  an(|  Duchess  of  Lauderdale, 
and  to  the  heirs  oi*  the  lalter  by  her  first  husband 
3ir  Lionel  ToUemache,  Bar4  in  right  of  whom  it  has 
descended  to  its  present  possessor.  It  then  under* 
went  considerable  alterations,  and  remains  a  cu- 
rious specimen  of  the  taste  of  that  age.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  hou^e  is  a  gallery  ninety- two  feet  in 
length,,  hung  with  portraits ;  and  here  is  also  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  paintings,  by  the  old  masters, 
among  which  those  of  Vandervelde  and  Wouver-t 
mans,  are  most  conspicuous. 
. ,  James  11.  was  ordered  to  retire  to  this  house 
on;. the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  London ; 
but  thinking  himself  unsafe  ,so  near  the  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom  he  had  abdicated,  he. fled  to 
irance. 

MALDEN  is  a  small  retired  village  about 
twelve  miles  .from  Loudon,  between  Cheam  and 
Kingston.  The.church  consists  of  a  nave  and  chan^ 
eel,  separated  by  a  wooden  screen  ;•  and  there  is  ar 
square  tower  at  the  west  end,  which,  with  the 
9fLve^<virere  rebuilt  in  1610:  the  ancient  chancel 
remains,  and  is  built  of  flint  and  £tone.  '  4 

MERTON  is  a  populous  village,  situated  on  the 
Jliver  Wandle,  about  seven  miles  from  London,  and 
once  famous  for  its  abbey,  founded  in  1:1 15,  by  Gil-i 
bert  Norman,  SheriflF  of  Surrey.  At  a  paritarnent  held 
in  this  abbey, fin,  1336,  the  famous  ^^  Provisions  of 
MerlQn,f'  the  fOOBtldBcieut  body  of  lav? s  after  Magna 
Charta,  wete  enacted  ;  and  here  tlie  barons  gave  that, 
celebrated  answer  to  the  clergy,  Nolumus  leges  An^ 
glial  mutare :  We  will  not  change  the  law^s  of  Eng- 
land. After  the  suppression  of  religious  houses,  the 
abbey  passed  through  various  hands.  In  the  wars 
^etwe^A  Charles  L  and  his  parliaaieDti  it  was  used 
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as  a  garrison.  In  1680,  it  wbs  advertised  to  be  let, 
and  was  described  as  containing  several  large  rpoois 
and  a  iine  chapel.  This  chapel  was  entire,  so  late  as 
173d;  the  east  window  is,  however,  now,  the  only 
remaining  vestige  ef  the  abbey :  from  the  style  of  its 
architecture,  it  is  probable,  that  the  chapel  was  boik 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  walls,  which  sur<« 
rounded  the  piemises,  are  but  little  damaged;  Ihey 
are  built  of  flint,  and  include  an  area  of  nearly  sixty 
acres.  On  these  premises  are  two  oianu&ctures  for 
printing  calicoes ;  one  established  in  1724,  and  the 
other  in  IToS :  and  at  the  north-west  corner,  on  tbe 
bank  of  the  Wandle,  is  a  copper*milL  Upon  a  mo* 
demte  computation,  a  thousand  persons  are  now  em- 
ployed in  the  difibrent  manufactures,  within  tbc! 
walls;  a  pleasioe contrast  to  the  monastic  indolence 
which  reigned  nere  in  the  gioomj  ages  of  super* 
stition. 

The  church  is  built  of  flints :  it  consists  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  low  spire. 
From  the  style  of  architecture  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  ediAce  is  the  one  erected  in  the  twelfth 
century,  by  Gilbert  Norman,  the  founder  of  the 
abbey,  and  that  it  has  undergone  little  alteration,  ll 
has  been  lately  plastered  on  the  outside. 

The  bridge  over  the  Wandle,  built  in  163S,  is  re- 
markable for  having  its  arch  turned  with  tiles,  instead 
of  brick  or  stone. 

Merton  gives  the  title  of  Viscount  to  the  heirs  of 
the  immortal  Nelson,  who  had  selected  this  village 
for  his  place  of  residencaf  where  he  purposed  to  en^^ 
^y  his  well^amed  fame  in  tranquillity ;  but  the  de4 
mands  of  bis  country  wer^  irresistible.  On  the  breaks 
ing  put  of  the  present  war,  he  quitted  his  retirement^ 
und  again  braved  the  ^te  of  battle.  On  the  2 1st  of 
October,  he  encouoteied  the  combined  fleets  of  the 
^nemy,  and  fell  i|^  tbtt  (nomen^  of  victory.  Among 
a  thf^ 
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the  teMitaioaie^of  national  gratituck?,  tbe  title  of  Via- 
count  Merton  Was  bestowed  on  bis  brother,  the  Rev. 
WiUbw  Nelsoni  aiKl  his  heirs  male ;  and,  in  default 
of  thei»»  on  the  heirs  male  of  his  sisters  respec^* 
tively. 

MITCHAM  is  a  yillage  on  the  Biegate-ioadi, 
about  eight  milea  from  London,  the  chuFch  of  which 
is  iFeiy  old.  It  it  built  principally  of  flints,  and  con«- 
sists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel.  The  nave 
is^  separated  from  the  aisles  by  octagonal  pillaxs  and 
pointed  arches.  At  the  cast  end  of  the  south  aisle 
is  a  square  embattled  tower,  with  a.  turret.  This 
church  received  considerable  damage  by4ightaing, 
in  th^  year  16^7  ;  at  which  time,  according  to  Au« 
brey,  thmeen  churches  in  the  county  experienced 
the  same  fate.   . 

A  considerable  part  of  the  land  of  this  parish  is 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  herbs,  bu): 
principally  peppermint,  lavender,  camomile,  worm- 
wood, and  aniseed. 

South  of  the  village  is  Mitcham^grove,  the  handh 
some  seat  of  Henry  Hoare,  Esq.  On  the  River  Wan« 
die,  which  winds  through  the  plantations^  is  erected 
a  small  engine,  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to 
the  top  of  the  bou^^  There  are  several  other  pleasant 
Tilfaa  in  the  vieinity ;  and  on  the.  banks  of  the  rivei 
aw  some  snuff-mills,  and  calico-grounds. 

Oti  the  side  of  tbe  common  i$.  a  large  workhouse^ 
built  in  tbe  year  1782,  at  an  expense  of  one  tiiou'* 
sand  two  hundred  pdunds. 

MORDEN  is  a  small  village,  near  three  miles  be« 
yondMerton.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1636,  and  is 
of  brick.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and' chancel,  which  ara 
only 'separated  by  a  raised  step  in  the  floor.  Tbe  win-* 
dows  are  of  atone,  and  of  Gothic  architecture ;  they 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  tbe  old  ehuprch.  in  the 
Mfil  window  are  the  Ten  Commandments,  painted 
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on  glass,  with  the  figures  of  Moses  and  Adiloi},  tad 
some  mutilated  pieces  of  scripture  history. 

MORTLAKE  is  a  very  pleasant  village,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thaines,  about  seven  miles  from 
London;  the  old  manor-hous6  ofwhich  was  formerly 
ihfe  occasional  residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, to  whom  the  manor  belonged.  It  was  alienated 
to  Henry  VIIL  by  Archbishop  Craniiier,  and  the  ma- 
nor-house was  probably  pulled  down  soon  after. 

The  church  was  founded  in  134-8;  but  the  present 
structure  was  erected  in  1543,  which  date  is  upon 
the  tower  and  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel.  The 
walls  are  built  of  flint  and  stone,  chequered.  The 
tower,  which  is  at  the  west  end,  is  square  ^tml  em- 
battled. ,  The  front  is  of  great  antiquity :  it  was  ih^ 
gift  of  Bourchier,  ArchWshop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
tinie  of  Henry  VI.  and  is  ornamented  with  rich  Go-. 
thic  tracery. 

Here  are  four  alms-houses,  for  poor  widows, 
founded  in  1628,  by  John  Juxon,  Esq.  and  the  en- 
dowment was  increased,  in  177ii  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
/Heneage ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  alms- women 
how  receive  half-a-crown  a  week  each,  besides  cloth«» 
ing  at  stated  times.  The  charity-school  was  esta- 
blished in  1719»  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Lady 
Capel,  who  left  eleven  pounds  per  annum  for  that 
purpose  ;  which  being  augmented  by  the  collection 
at  an  annual  sermon,  enables  the  parish  to  clothe 
and  educate  twenty  children,- 

A  great  part  of  this  parish  is  within  Richmond- 
park.  The  stone  lodge,  upon  the  hill,  was  built  after 
a  design  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  was  in- 
tended, by  George  I.  as  a  place  of  refreshment  after 
the  fatigueof  hunting :  but  it  was  not  finished  till  the 
late  Princess  Amelia  became  ranger  of  the  park.    • 

This  parish  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  aspa- 
ragus and  lavender  cultivated  in  it.    At  the  south- 
west 
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west  eKtietnity  of  it«  towat ds  Itichmond,  ib  a  tfenh, 
in  the  occupation  of  hia  majesty,  which  contains 
about  e^ty  ^icres  of  ptstare  and  arable  land. 

NORWOOD  is  a  «mali  unconaecled  village,  on 
a  large  wild  coaunon,  about  fiv.e  miles  firom  London, 
between  Dulwtich  and  Stieathaim.  The  situation  of 
it  is  so  romantic  and  retired,  as  not  to  exhibit  the 
kaat  trace  of  its  vicinity  to  the  capi'taL  It  has  long 
been  noted  as  the  principal  haunt,  Jiear  town,  of  the 
people  caEed  Gipsies  ;.  and  a  house  of  entertainment 
m  the  wood  is  Known  by  the  name  of  die  Gipsy- 
faouse. 

PETERSHAM  is^a  small  village,  dbout  ten 
miles  fnom  LonadoD,  situated  on  the  Thsimes,  at  the 
foot  of  Bichmond-hiil^  m  the  midst  of  the  most  beau- 
tifiii  sctsery.  The  church  is  an  ancient  brick  build- 
ing; it  having  been  erected  in  1505.  It  is  in  the 
Ibnn  of  a  cross,  and  coosists  of  a  nave,  ehanoel,  and 
two  traqsepts.  On  the  west  side  is  a  low  square 
tower.  .  It  was  ^  ohapei  of  ease  to  Eangston^  until 
the  year  1769,  witen  it  wsas  separated  fiooa  the  mo« 
Ifaer-diuiich,.  iipjraet  of  parliament,  and,  with  £ew, 
uniled  into  one  vicarage. 

Peteishflia»;lodge  was  erected  by  William,  the  first 
Earl  oC  Hairington,  from  a  design  of  the  Earl  of  Bur- 
lington. On  the  death  of  the  kte  earl,,  it  was  sold 
lo  LordCamelfoirdy  ef  whom  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
bought  it,  in  1790.  Irwas  sold,  in  1?94,  to  Colonel 
Cameron,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  Sir  William 
Manners.  The  fatnU:,  next  the  road,  is  veiy  plain ; 
.but  the  garded^-^xiat  is  bold  and  Tegular,  and  the 
state-«partHicaits  on  that  side  are  extremely  elegant. 
The  pkasuve^grovads  are  spacious  and  beautiful, 
exteiKttiig  to  Richmoiid*park,  a  small  part  of  which, 
aKdodins^  the  mount,*  where,  according  to  tradition, 
Hemry  VliL  stowl  t^  wateh  the  signal  of  Anne  Bo- 
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leyh's  executioD,  has  been  lately  added  to  them  by 
a  grant  from  his  majesty. 

Sudbrooke,  an  ancient  hamlet  in  this  pariBh,*  is 
now  reduced  to  a  single  house,  the  property  and 
residence  of  the  l>uke  of  Buccleugh. 

Petersham  gives  the  title  of  Baron  to  the  Harring- 
ton family. 

PUTNEY  is  an  extensive  village,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  >  about  five  miles   from   London, 
which  was  the  scene  of  some  interesting  occur- 
rences, during  the  civil  wars*     It  was  here  that, 
in  1647)  Cromwell,  equally  jealous  of  th^king  aixl 
•  the  parliament,  fixed  the  head-quarters  of  the  army, 
in  order  to  watch  the  'proceedings  of  both ;  while  he, 
with  his  council  of  general  officers,  deliberated  on 
•their  ^^  propositions  for  the  futures  govemmeirt  of  the 
state  ;*^  which,  however,  were  rendered  aboiti ve  for 
!  the  time  by  the  king's  escape  from  .Hampton-ooun 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

.  Th^  diurch  was  originally  a  phapel  of  ease  to 
Wimbledon,  The  present  ^structuref  exhibits  the 
.arctutecture  of  v^ry  difierent>  peciods*.  It ;  consists 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  nnd  two  aisles.,  -The  arches  and 
clusteired  columns  which  separate  the  latter  from  the 
nave-  appear  to  be  about  the  date  of « the  reign  of 
.Henry  V'll.but  the  side  walls  are  of  much  greater 
antiquity.  At  the  west  end  is  a  low  square  tower. 
The  chief  omameiit  of  this  church  is  a  small  chapel 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle^  built  by  Bishop 
West;  the  roof  of  which  is  adorned  with  rich  Gothic 
tracer}',  interspersed  with  the  bishop-s  arms. 

Here  is  a  wooden  bridge  over  tbeThames,  erected 
in  1729vin  pursuance  of  an  act  of  pinriiament  ob-, 
tained  for  that  purpose.    This  work  was  undertaken 
by  thirty  subscribers,  and  .the  expense  lonounted  to 
twenty* three  thousand  nine  bundled  and  seventy* 
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live  pounds.  The  present  income  of  the  toll,  for 
passing  this  bridge,  is  supposed  to  exceed  two  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum;  out  of  which,  the  sum  of 
sixty-two  pounds  is  annually  divided  between  the 
widows  and  children  of  poor  watermen  in  Putney 
an|d  Fulham,  as  a. recompense  to  their  fraternity, 
v^ho,  upon  the  bridge  being  built,  were  restrained 
from  ferrying  passengers  over  on  Sundays.  This 
money  is  raised  by  an  additional  toll  of  one  halfpenny 
each  from  foot-passengers  upon  that  day. 

In  the  year  1776,  a  house  was  built  upon  Putney- 
common,  by  David  Hartley,  Esq.  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  efficacy  of  his  invention  for  securing 
buildings  against  fire.  It  consist  in  placing  plates 
of  iron  between  the  ceilings  and  floors,  and  the  ex- 
periments, which  welre  repeated  several  times  before 
their  majesties,  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Lon- 
don, and  several  members  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, were  completely  successful.  The  house  is  still 
standing,  and  near  it  is  an  obelisk,  with  inscriptions 
on  the  fiices  of  the  pedestal,  recording  the  event. 

The  verire  of  the  heath  commands  a  verv  exten- 
sive  and  beautiful  prospect  over  the  River  Thames*) 
and  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex.  On  it,  as  well 
as  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  elegant  villas.       ^ 

RICHMOND  is  a  village  about  eight  miles  from 
London,  distinguished  for  its  delightful  situation 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thame  &  From  its  singular 
beauty,  it  was  anciently  called  Sheen :  which,  in  the 
Saxon  tongue,  signifies  resplendent. 

Near  the  center  of  the  village  is  the  church,  which 
is  a  plain  brick  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave,  two 
aisles,  and  a  chancel ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  low, 
embattled  tower,  built  of  stone  and  flints. 

Herestood  a  royal  palace,  in  which  Edward  I.  and  II. 

resided,  and  in  which  Edward  III.  died  of  grief,  for  the 

1  loss 
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loss  of  his  heroic  son,  the  BiadL  Prince.  Here  ais^ 
died  Anne,  Queen  of  Richard  tl.  who  first  taught  the 
English  ladies  the  use  of  the  side-saddle ;  for,  before 
her  time,  they  rode  astride.  Richard  was  so  afflicted 
at  her  death,  that  he  deserted  and  defaced  the  fine 
pdace;  but  it  was  repaired  by  Heniy  V.  who* 
founded  three  religious  houses  hear  it.  fat  1 497^  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire;  but  Henry  VH.  rebuilt  it, 
and  commanded  that  the  Tillage  should  be  caHed 
Richniond  ;•  he  having  borne  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Richmond  before  he  obtained  the  crown ;  and  here 
he  died.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  prisoner  in  this 
palace,  for  a  short  time,  during  the  reign  of  her  sister. 
When  she  became  queen,  it  was  one  of  her  ferourite 
places  of  residence ;  and  here  she  closed  her  illustri- 
ous career.  It  wastifterward  the  residence  of  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  Bishop  Duppa  is  said  to  have 
educated  Charles  II.  here.  It  is  not  tiow  easy  to  as-' 
certain  when  this  royal  palace  absolutely  ceased  to 
be  such.  Some  parts  of  jt  appear  to  have  been  re- 
paired by  James  II.  whose  son,  the  Pretender,  it  is 
said,  was  nursed  here.  It  is  not  totally  demolished. 
The  houses  now  let  on  lease  to  William  Robertson 
and  Matthew  Skinner,  Esqrs.  as  well  as  that  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Dundas,  which  adjoins  the  gate- 
way, are  parts  of  the  old  palace,  and  are  described  in 
the  survey  taken  by  the  order  of  parliament,  in  1649; 
and,  in  Mr.  Skinner^s  garden  still  exists  the  old  yew- 
tree,  mentioned  in  that  survey.  On  the  site  of  this 
palace,  also,  is  Cholmondeley  House,  built  by  Geoiw, 
third  Eari  of  Cholmondeley,  who  adorned  the  noMe 
gallery  with  his  fine  collection  of  pictures.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  who  trans- 
ferred hither  the  pictures  and  furniture  fVom  his  seat 
at  Ambresbury.  The  tapestry,  whfch  hune  behind 
the  Eari  of  Clarendon,  in  the  court  of  Chancery, 
now  decorates  the  hallof  this  house.  A  large  house, 

the 
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the  propcfrty  of  Mrsr.  Salah  Way,  and  the  residence 
of  herself  and  her  sister,  the  Countess  Dowaggr  of 
Northampton,  is  also  on  the  site  of  this  palace,  as  is 
the  elegant  viHa  of  Whitshed  Keene,  Esq.  built  by 
the  late  Sic  Charles  Asgill,  Bart,  firotn  a  design  of 
Sir  Robert  Taylor. 

There  was  formeriy  a  park,  adjoinilig  Richmand« 
green,  called  thte  Old,  or  Little  Park,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  lex tensive  one,  naade  by  Charles  1.  and 
calted  the  New  Park.  In  the  Old  l:\irk  was  a  lodge, 
the  lease  of  which  was  granted,  in  1707,  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  to  James,  Ehike  of  Ormond,  who  I'ebuilt 
the  hoQse,  and  resided  there  til)  his  impeachment,  in 
171^,  when  he  retired  to  Paris,  Not  fer  from  the 
site  of  the  lodge,  stands  the  observatory,  built  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  in  1769-  Among  a  very  fine  set 
of  instruments,  are  particularly  to  be  noticed,  a  mu* 
Tal  arch  of  one  hundred  and  forty  degrees,  and  eight 
feet  radius ;  a  zenith  sector  of  twelve  feet ;  a  transit 
instrument  of  eight  feet ;  and  a  ten^feet  reflector,  by 
Herschei.  On  the  top  of  the  building  is  a  moveabte 
doitte,  which  contains  an  equatorial  instrument.  The 
observatory  contains  also  a  collection  of  subjects  in 
natural  history,  well  preserved ;  an  excellent  appa- 
ratus for  philosophical  experiments,  some  niodels^ 
and  a  collection  of  ores,  from  his  majesty^s  mines,  in 
the  forest  of  Hartz,  in  Germany.  A  part  of  the  Old 
Park  is  now  a  dahry  and  grazing-farm,  in  his  majes- 
ty^s  own  hands.  The  remainder  constitutes  the  royal 
gardens,  which  were  altered  to  their  present  form  by 
the  exquisite  taste  of  Brimne, 

Instead  of  the  trim  formality  of  the  ancient  style, 
we  now  see^  irregulaip  groups  of  trees  adorning  beau- 
tiful swelling  lawns,  interspersed  with  shrubberies, 
broken  clumps,  and  solemn  woods;  through  the  re- 
cesses of  which  are  walks,  that  lead  lo  various  parts 
of  these  delightful  gardeiis*    The  baiika  akxig  the 

margin 
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mai^n  of  the  Thames,  are  judiciously  varied,  form- 
ing a  noble  terrace,  which  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  gardens ;  in  Hie  S.  £.  quarter  of  which,  a  road 
leads  to  a  sequestered  spot,  in  which  is  a  cottage, 
that  exhibits  the  most  elegant  simplicity*  Here  is 
a  collection  of  curious  foreign  and  domestic  beasts, 
as  well  as  of  many  rare  and  exotic  birds,  llie  ffar^ 
dens  are  open  to  the  public,  every  Sunday,  from  Mid- 
sinnmer  till  toward  the  end  of  Autumn. 

On  Richmond-green  is  a  house  belonging  to  Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam,  whose  maternal  grandfather,  Sir 
Matthew  Decker,  Bart,  an  eminent  Dutch  mer- 
chant, built  a  room  here  for  the  reception  of  Geoige 
I.  In  this  house  is  an  ancient  painting  of  Eichmond- 
palace,  by  Yinkeboom ;  and  another,  said  to  be  the 
work  of  one  of  Ruben's  scholars,  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  lodge  in  the  Old  Park,. before  it  was 
pulled  down  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  Green 
is  surrounded  by  lofty  elms,  and,  at  one  comer  of  it. 
is  a  theatre-royal,  in  which,  during  the  summer-sea- 
son, dramatic  entertainments  are  performed. 

The  town  runs  up  the  hill  above  a  mile,  from 
East  Sheen  to  the  New  Park,  with  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens sloping  all  the  way  to  the  Thames.  Here  are 
four  alms-houses;  one  of  them,  built  by  Bishop 
Duppa,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  ten  poor  wi- 
dows, pursuant  to  a  vow  be  made  during  that  prince's 
exife.  An  elegant  stone  bridge,  of  five  semicircular 
arches,  from  a  design  by  Paine,  was  erected  here 

ibl777. 

The  summit  of  Richmond-hill  commanda  aluxu-, 

riant  prospect,  which  Thomson,  who  resided  in  this 

beautiful  place,  ha$  thus  celebrated  in  his^Seasons : 

Sbj,  shall  we  ascend 
Thy  hill,  delightful  Sheen  ?  Here  let  us  sweep 
The  boundless  landscape  :  now  the  raptut'd  eye, 
Exulting  swift,  to  huge  Augusta  send ; 

Now 
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Now  to  the  dster»hilli*  that  skirt  her  pkio. 
To  lofty  Harrow  iiowy  and  now  to  where    ; 
Majestic  Wiodsor  lifts  his  princely  brow« 
lu  l6vely  contrast  io  this  glonous  view^ 
Calmly  ma|!;nifiGent :  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Tbamea  fixst  rucal  grows ;. 
There  let  the  feasted  eye  unwearied  stray  i 
Lmurioust  there,  rove  thro'  the  pendent  woods^ 
That  nodding  hang  o*er  Harrington's  retreat»t 

•  And  stooping  thence  to  Ham's  enabowering  wdk^ ;{ 

•  Here  let  us  trace  the  m^tchldss  vale  of  Thames^ 
Far-windipg  up  to  where  the  muses  haunt . . 

In  Twit'nam  bow'rs ;  to  royal  Hampton's  pile. 
To  .Claremont's  terrass'd  height^  and  Esher's  gtoves. 
'Enchanting  vale  1  beyond  v%ate*er  the  muse 
.  Has  of  Awaia,  or  Hesperia  sung ! 
O  vale  of  blift  1  p  softly  swelHng  bilb  t  ^^     .. 
On  which  the  Power  of  Cultivation  lies,     ,  . 
And  joy«  to  see  the  wonder  of  his  toil. 
Heav*a8 1  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  Arouody 
Of  hills  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spiiest. 
And  glitt'ring  town^,  and  gilded  streams,  till  all 
The  stretching  landscape  into  snaoke  decays. 

Thomson's  reaiden^^  was  at.Rossdale-ho^se,  now 
in  possession  of  tbe  Hon.  Mrs.  Boscawen,  who  has 
repaired  the  poet's  favourite  seat  in  the  garden,  and 
plaoedJn  it  th6  table  on  which  he  wrote  his  verses. 
Over  ^the  entrance  is  inscribed ;  . 

<  Here  Thomson  snng  the  Seasons  and  (heir  change.' 

Richmond-pack,  which  was  formerly  called  the. 
Great  or  the  New  Park,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
near  the  Green,  was  made  by  Charles  I.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  (afterward  Earl, of  Orford)  was  fond  of 
hunting  in  this  park,  and  his  son,  Robert  Lord  WaU 

Eole,  being  the  raneer,  he  built  the  Great  Lodge  for 
im.  This  is  an  elegant  stone  edifice,  with  wings 
|»n  each  side  of  brick.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground, 
and  commands  a  very  good  prospject  of  the  park, 
especially  of  the  fine  piece  of  water.    When  Lord 

Walpole, 

and  Hampstead.    t  PeterAam.lodge.    %  Ham-hoiise« 
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Walpole,  aflarwiard  second  Efltfl  cf  Orford,  <lied,  the 
Princess  Amelia  was  appointed  ranger.  While  it 
was  in  her  hands,  the  public  right  to  a  foot-way 
through  the  park,  was  established  by  the  issue  of  a 
trial  at  law,  in  17^,  at  Kifigstoo  assizes,  in  con- 
sequence of  siuch'decision,  ladder  gates  were  put  up 
at  some  of  the  entrances.  This  park  is  eight  miles 
in  circum^rence,  and  contains  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fii*ty-three  acres,  of  which  not  quite  one 
hundred  are  in  Richmond  parish;  there  are  s\x  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  in  Mortlake,  tifv^o  hundred  and 
sixty-five  in  f  ^eiiersbam,  two  hundred  nad  thirty  in 
Putney,  and  about  one  thousand  m  Kingston. 

ROEHAM'P  TON,  a  hamiet  to  Putoey;  vepr  plea- 
santly  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  rutney- 
heath,  and  chiefly  conoposed  of  a  number  of  hand- 
some villas. 

Roehamptoii-grove  is  situated  on  the  sitnj  of  the 
ancient  royal  park  of  Putney,  which,  in  some  old 
records^  is  cailesd  Mortlake  Paiic*  Tfai&^piurk  femain- 
ed  in  the  possession  4)f  (he  crown  until  the  reigp  :of 
Charles  I.  by 'wliom  it  was  gmnted  iq  Sir  Riduffd 
Weston,  afiimvards  Earl  of  Portlatid^  who  made  it 
his  summer  residence.  Immediately  upm  bis  cfeatb, 
his  son  began  to  aTienate  the  estaie,  said  the^  house 
and  park  bec^ime  the  property  of  the  celebrated 
Christian,  Countess  of  Devonshire;  in  whose  family 
it  remained  until  1689,  when  it  was  sold.  After 
passing  through  the  hands  of  various  proprietors,  it 
was  purchased  by  Sir  Joshua  Vanneck,  who  pulled 
down  the  old  mansion  ;  built  the  present  elegant" 
villa,  after  a  design  of  Wyatt;  and  expended  great 
sums  in  improvements,  particularly  in  forming  a  fine 
piece  of  water,  which  is  supplied  by  pipes  from  A 
conduit  on  Putney-common.  Sir  Joshua,  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  hisr  brother's  estate,  soH  Roehampton- 
grove  to  Mr.   Fitzherbert,  who  likewise  expended 

great 
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giMt  iuiM  in  improiwiiente*  Tb«  principal  fimit 
aMnmaDcb  a  view  of  £paoin  Downs  io  the  dittAntet 
but  Richmond- park  approaches  so  near,  that  it  seems 
to  belong  to  the  grounds,  and  gives  ati  <ir  of  sylvan 
iriklDess  to  the  whole.  The  prospect  to  the  norA 
ehariDB  the  eye  with  oheefflujoess  and  variety.  At 
the  ternuitation  of  the  lawni  is  the  beautiful  piece  of. 
water  befbre^mentioned.  JSeyond  this  the  Thames 
is  seen,  at  high  water,  winding  through  a  well^* 
wooded  valley,  fronoi  which  a  rich  display  of  cultt> 
valed  country,  adorned  with  vLUagea  and  seats^  'rises 
to  Hafxow  and  the  ac^acent  elevated  parts  of  Mid^ 

Tke  seat  of  L(mi  Besboiough,  to  the  south  0f  Roe* 
hansplon-grove^  was  erected  by  Skr  WiiUilal  Chains 
bers...  It  contains  some  valuable  antiques,  and  a 
safltaill  coUection  of  paintings  by  the  siosi:  esteemed 
French  and  Italian  masters. 

In  tfak  hamlet  is  a  neat  chapel,  built  in  the  ]^ear 
1777^  wbea  the  old  chapel  in  IU)ehampton*^rove« 
house  was  pulled  down.  Over  the  altar  is  a  painting 
sf  the  kst  supper,  supposed  to  be  by  CWbeio. 

SANDERSTED  is  a  small  village  about  four^ 
teen  nailes  from  London ;  whkh,  being  eitoated  in 
a  rising  ground,  commands  an  extensive  preapeot 
over  B^msled  Downs,  into  fiuckin^hamshiie^  Berk^ 
shire,  and  Hampshire.  In  this  village  is  Puriey« 
lately  the  residence  qf  Jchn  Home  Tooke«  £^. 
wko  composed  here  an  ingenious  philological  wow 
entitled  «'  The  Diveraions  of  Purley.'  The  house 
was  fixmerly  inhabited  by  Bradshaw,  president  of 
the  oourt  at  the  trial  of  Charies  I.  a  circumstance  to 
wUch  Mr.  Tooke  makes  a  humorous  aUution  m  die 
introduction  to  his  work. 

SHEEN,  EAST,  is  a  hamlet  to  Mortlake,  id>out 

six  miles  from  London.    Its  utuation  on  a  risisi|f 

gfoeoM^  with  its  vicinity  to  Richmond  perk,  and  the 

wofu  IV.  F  f  beauty 
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beauty  of  the  sunounding  country^  render  it  a  de* 
lightful  spot ;  and  hence  it  is  the  site  of  many  hand* 
some  villas.  : 

;>  SHEEN,  WEST,  .the  name  of  a  hamlet  to 
Richmond,  which  once  stood  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
tfaenorth-west  of  the  Old  Palaceof  Richmond.  In  1414 
Hemy  .V.  founded  a  convent  of  Carthusians  here, 
«vhicb  he  called  ^^  The  House  of  Jesus  of  Bethlehem 
atSheen/^  An  ancient  gateway,  the  last  remains  of 
this  priory,  was  taken  down  in  the  year  1770,  when 
the  whole  hamlet  was  taken  down,  and  the  site  inade 
into  a  lawn,  apd  added  to  the  king's  enclosures.      <  \ 

S  TRE A  TH AM  is  ^  village  situated  about  six 
miles  from  London  oh  the  road  to  Croydon,  and  for- 
merly celebrated  for  a  mineral  spring  of  a  caChartid 
quality,  which  is  still  held  m  considerable  esteem..The 
tnanor  is  the  property  of  the  D,uke  of  Bedford,  who 
bears  the  title  of  Baron  Howland  of  Streathani. 
'  'Pie'church,  which  stands  in  the  center  of  the  viU 
lage,  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel.  The  north  side 
}$  built  of  flints,  and  retains  some  traces  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  f9urteenth  century*  The  south  wall- 
was  rebuilt  with  brick,  and  a  gallery  added  on  that 
side,  8iboat  thirty  years  ago;  At  the  west  end  is  u 
square  tower,  supporting  a  taper  spire,  which,  though 
of  no  great  height,  being  upon  a  high  spot  of  groundy 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  for  several  miles.     . 

The  manor-house  is  situated  at  the  oorner  of  the 
common,  on  the  road  to  Croydon.  Some  of  the 
county  historians  speak  of  this  house 'as  one  of  Queen 
£iizabetii*s  palaces ;  but  there  is  no  better  foundation 
for  the  assertion  than  her  arms  having  been  in  the 
old  ball.  It  is  an  extensive  building,  but .  does  iiot 
contain  any  thing  remarkable. 
'  On  the  side  of  a  small' oommon  between  Streat- 
ham  aqd  Tooting,  is  a  villa  which  belonged  to  the 
late  Henry  Thraie,  £s(}.  and  is  noyf  \h^  residence  of 
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Gabriel  Piozzi,  Esq.  who  married  bis  widow.  In* 
the  library  is  a^set  of  valuable  portraits,  painted  by 
l^r  Joshua  Reynolds  for  Mr.  Thrale.  I  n  addition  to 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  they  consist  of 
Lord  Sandys,  Lord  Westcote,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,: 
Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.Burke,  Mr.  Garrick,  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
Dr.  Bumey,  Sif  Robert  Chambers,  and  Mr.  Barretti,, 
who  all  spent  many  social  hours  in  the  rooni'  where 
their  portraits  now  hang.  During  the  lifetinxe  of  Mr. 
Thrale,  Dr.  Johnson  frequently  resic^led  here,  and  ex- 
perienced that  sincere  respect  to  which  his  virtues  and 
talents  were  entitled.  *  The  little  events  which  hap« 
peoed,  and  the  peculiarities  which  distinguished  this 
eminent  character  during  his  residence  here,  are  ad- 
mirably pourtrayed  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  anecdotes 
of  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life. 

This  village  has  been  remarkable  for  the  produc* 
tion  of  good  wives,  as  appears  from  two  monumental 
inscriptions.  .  One  is  on  Rebecca,  th^  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Lynne,  who  died  in  I6i3.  Her  epitaph  was 
written  by  her  husbandj  who,  after  enumerating  her 
many  virtues,  thus  concludes : 

"  Should  I  ten  thousand  years  enjoy  my  life, 
.   I  could  not  praise  enough  so  good  a  wife/- 

•  Tlie  other,  to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Major  General  Hamilton,  records  that  ^^  she  was 
parried  near  47  years,  and  never  did  one  thing  to 
displease  her  husband.^'  She  died  in  i746- 
,  SUTTON  is  a  small, village,  upon  the  Riegate- 
•road,  about  eleven  miles  from  London^  the  downs  of 
which  are  contiguous  to  and,  as  celebrated  as  those  of 
Bansted.  It  is  probable  that  this  village  was  anciently 
much  more  extensive,  since  there  are  two  churches 
upon  record  belonging  to  it.    At  present,  however, 

|herc 
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there  is  ofalj  one,  it hiah  is  a  small  sknictufe  coiisistuig 
of  a  navd  aad  chanceh  At  the  west  end  vnd 
fermeriy  a  wooden  tower,  which  has  been  tskm 
down  and  rebuilt  of  brick:  The  ohorch  was  tho* 
reuriily  repaired  in  the  year  1798. 

TOOTING  is  a  hamlet  to  Streatham,  about- the 
fame  distance  from  London.  It  extends  ibr  upwards 
tS  a  flEiile  on  the  Epsom  road,  and  is  divided  into  Up* 
per  and  Lower  Tooting,  as  it  was  formerly  into  two 
manbra,  called  Tooting  Bee  and  Tt)oting  G^veney. 

The  church,  which  is  in  Lower  Tooting,  is  re^ 
markable  for  having  a  circular  tower  on  the  north 
side,  from  which  rises  a  small  spire.  It  coBsists  of 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle. 
:.  Here  was  formerly  a  priory  of  Black  mopks,  and 
in  some  old  records  the  lands  hereabout  are  de^ 
scribed  sometimes  as  the  property  of  the  abbey  of 
Bee,  and  sometimes  of  the  prio)ry  of  Okebourn, 
which  was  the  principal  cell  to  that  monastery  in 
England. 

.WALUNOTON  is  a  hamlet  to  Beddington, 
situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Wandie,  adjoining  to  Car* 
shalton,  and  is  more  populous  than  its  parent  vil- 
lage«  .  \%  a  fleM  near  the  road,  there  was,  till  very 
lately,  an  aacieRt  chapel  boilt  of  flint  and  stone, 
which  was  used  as  a  cart-house  and  stable.  Its  ori* 
gin  carniot  be  traced,  hot  it  Is  supposed  to  have^ 
been  a  private  chapel,  as  no  record  of  it  can  be 
leuiid  in  the  registry  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester, 
to  which-  it  belonged.  The  present  proprietor  has 
at  lengtfi  pulled  it  down,  after  having  experienced 
^reat  oppomtion  f)Y>m  the  parishioners  of  Beddiogb 
lon>  wha  were  much  offbnded,  at  what  they  called 
(us  sacritegTous  attempt.  ^ 

t     WALWOR  TH  is  a  hamlet  ta  Newington-butts, 
aad  extends  froiq  thence  ta  Camb^rwelL   It  is*  sup- 
:  posed 
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ftoitd  to  have  been  the  binbi-|diee  of  the  cefebfated 
eititen  who  boie  its  name;  and  it  alio  givet  naiBr- 
to  the  onljr  manor  m  the  perish  of  Newmgt(Hi, 

WANDSWORTH  m  a  buge  and  popnlous  v\U 
hce^  five  niHet  fkooL  London,  situated  on  the 
Wandk,  near  its  confluknce  with  the  TImioms. 

The  chofchatanda  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  vil^ 
kge,  and  is  a  modem  brickr  atrocture,  erected  in 
1780,  and  consiating  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two 
aiaiea.  At  the  west  end  ia  the  old  square  tower» 
which  waa  biiiit  in  16:}0« 

The  advantagea  this  viUaM  deriirea  ftom  ita 
situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Wandle,  have  occa-^ 
aiencd  the  establishment  of  many  manufactures 
htfe  which  require  the  use  oi  water.  Here  aie 
iron,  while*lead,  and  oil  miUs,  distilleries,  printings 
grounds,  both  for  cabco  and  woollen  stufis,  awl 
two  Tery  extensiTe  dje*honses. 

At  the  extremities  of  the  village  are  two  hiHs, 
ealied,  6om  their  positions.  East  and  West-bill,  on 
bctth  of  which  ore  several  handsome  villas.  From 
Eaat-hitt  these  is  a  deligbtful  prospect  of  the  Thames, 
between  Putney  and  Battersea.  The  two  churches 
of  Folham  and  Putney,  rising  among  the  trees  of 
the  neighbonring  plantations,  form  with  the  bridge, 
a  pactnraaque  apeearance  en  the  left ;  and  the  land* 
anpe  it  agrecnbty  completed  by  a  distant  view  of 
Harrow  on  the  Hill  in  front,  and  of  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  loi  the  right.  West-hill  is  not  less  plea- 
sant attuated.  It  commands  a  view  of  the  Tbamee 
tosrards  Lood<m,  as  well  as  of  the  diversified  ftice 
efthe  coiHtry  towards  Merton,  Touting,  DubiFich, 
Sjfdcnhamv  and  Shooter's4)ilL 

Garrat'lane^  well  known  as  the  scene  of  a  mock- 

^electien  for  a  Mayor  of  Garrat,  upon  the  meeting  of 

eveiy  new  parliament,  appears  to  have  derived  it^ 

from  n  aingla  house,  which  stood  there  about 

3  two 
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two  centuries  £^0,  and  was  caUed  the  6ar»^//.  Tb^ 
election  for  a  Mayor  of  Garrat  originaled  in 'the* 
following  occurrence :  About  fifty  years  ago,  several 
pecsons  who  lived  near  that  part  of  Wandsworth 
which  adjoins  to  Garrat4ane,  had  formed  a  kind  of 
club,  not  merely  to  eat  and  drink,  but  to  concert 
measures  for  removing  the  encroachments  made  on 
that  part  of  the  common,  and  to  prevent  aay  others 
being  made  for  the  future*  As  the  membm  were 
most  of  them  persons,  in  low  circumstances,,  they 
agreed  at  every  meeting  to  contribute  a  trifle,  in 
order  to  make  lip  a  purse  for  the  defence  .of  their 
collective  rights.  When  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
was  8ubscrk>ed,  they  iq>piied  to  a  vesy  wordiy  at- 
torpey  in  that  neighbourhood,  who.  brought  an 
action  against  the  incroachers,  in  the  name  of  the 
president  (or,  as  they  called  him,  the  Mayor)  of  the 
club.  They  gained  their  suit  with  -costs ;  the  en- 
croachments were  destroyed;  and  ever  after,  the 
president,  who  lived  many  years,  was  called  "  The 
Mayor  of  Garrat."  This  event  happening  at  the 
time  of  a  general  election,  the  ceremony,  upofi 
every  new  parliament,  of  chiising  out-door  mem-  ^ 
bers  for  the  borough  of  Garrat,  has  been  constantly 
kept  up,i  and  is  still  continued,  to  the  great  emolu- 
ment of  the  publicans  at  Wandsworth,  who  an- 
nually subscribe  to  all  the  incidental  expenses 
attending  this  mock  election.  ^ 

WIMBLEDON  is  a  village  situated  at  tae 
south-east  corner  of  an  extensive  heath,  about  seven 
miles  from  London.  The  church  stands  at: a  con- 
siderable (distance  from  the  principal  part  of  the 
village.  It  was  rebuilt,  the  chancel  excepted,  in 
1788,  and  fitted  up  in  the  Grecian  style,  with  gal- 
leries onr  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides.  At  thQ  * 
west  end  is  a  circular  projection,  with  Gothic. pin- 
nacles of  artificial  stone,  and  in  the  center  a  taper 

'    spire 
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•ptfe  covered  with  copper^  In  the  chance),  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  century,  are  some 
remains  of  painted  ^laes,  among  which  are  the 
figures  of  St.  John  l;he  Baptist,  and  St.  Christopher, 
and  dial  of  a  crusader  completely  anned^ .  •   ,  / 

The  manor,  which,  mcluded  that  of  Mprtlake,  he* 
longed  fcnnerty  to  the  me  of  CJaoterbury,  and  was 
eacdbanged  by  Ardibistop  Cramner,  for  other  Jands, 
with  Henry  Vlll.  We  find  it,  afterward,  sudces* 
siveiy,by  grant,  settlement,  purchase,  or  inberitance, 
the  property  or  residence  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  £arl 
of  £ssex,  Queen. Catharine  Parr,  Sir  Christopher  Hat* 
ton.  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  afterward  £arl  o£  Exeter;  of 
his  father;,  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  when  Sir  William 
Cecil ;  Edward  Cecil,  Viscount  Wimbledon,  Queea 
Henrietta  Maria ;  General  Lambert,  the  famous  par- 
liamentary general ;  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  again* 
after  the  Hestoration ;  George  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol; 
the  Duke  of  Leeds ;  Sir  Theodore  Janssen,  Bart,  and 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  '  Her  grace  pulled 
down  the  old  mansion-house  (a  magnificent  ancient 
edifice,  built  in  1588,  by  Sir  Thomas  Cecil),  an4  re* 
built  it,  on  the  old  site,  after  a  design  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  She  gave  it  to  her  grandson,  John  Spen- 
cer, Esq.  whose  son,  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  formed 
here  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  England,  which  was 
planted  and  laid  out  by  Browne.  It  contains  one 
thousand  two  hundred  acres,  and  is  adorned  with  fine 
plantations,  beautiful  declivities,  and  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, containing  fifty  acres.  The  eminences  in  this 
park  present  many  varied  and  delightful  points  of 
view — Harrow*on<-the-hill,  Highgate,-  the  Metropo^ 
lis,  Norwood,  and  Epsom  Downs.  No  less  than 
pineteeu  churches  may  be  counted  in  this  prospect, 
exclusive  of  those  of  London  and  Westminster.  The 
))oi|se  was  burqt  down  in  1785 ;  but  some  of  the 
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offices,  that  were  at  a  distanoe  firoin  the  house^  aerva 
fott  the  occasional  resideaoe  of  hia  lordabip. 

On  the  eaat  and  ^aoutb  aides  of  the  comnmi  arc 
several  handsome  seats  belonging  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry ;  and  at  the  sontb-ifreat  angle  is  a  ciroolair  eo« 
campmeot,  with  a  single  ditch,  inohidhig  a  space  of 
about  sevejfi  acres ;  the  trench  very  deq>  and  perfect 
Camden  is  of  opmion,  thatidiis  was  the  site  of  abat« 
tie,  between  Ceaulin,  King  of  the  West  Saxons^  and 
JEtbelbert,  King  of  Kent ;  in  which  the  latter  was  de^ 
feated,  with  tK  kMS  of  his  two  generals,  Oalac  and 
Cnebba.  According  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  tbia 
iMittle  was  ikHigbt  in  ^69^  and  the  place  is  called 
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Qf  the  County  of  Middlesex. 
» 

This  county  was  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  TrinobanCes,  and  was  called  Middlesex,  by  the 
Saieons,  on  account  of  its  situation  between  the  three 
kingdoms  of  £ssex,  Wessex,  and  Sussex. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hertfordshire;  oa 
the  west  by  the  River  Lea,  which  divides  it  from 
Essex ;  on  the  south  by  the  Thames,  which  divides 
it  from  Surrey ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  River  Colne» 
which  separates  it  from  Buckinghamshire.  Its  greatest 
length  does  not  exteed  t werity •  four  miles ;  the  breadth 
is  about  eighteen ;  and  the  circumference  ninety-five. 
However,  as  it  contains  the  two  great  citie&of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  it  must  always  be  considered 
as  by  far  the  most  populous  and  opulent  of  any  in  the 
kingdom. 

This  county  is  divided  into  six  hundreds  and  two 
liberties.  It  contains  two  cities  and  seven  market- 
towns;  and,  besides  London  and  Westminster,  it 
has  seventy-three  parishes,  all  in  the  diocese  of 
London,  and  province  of  Canterbury.  It  returns 
eight  representatives  to  parliament,  viz.  two  knights 
of  the  shire  for  the  county,  four  citizens  for  London, 
and  two  for  Westminst,er.  The  sheriffs  are  the  re- 
turning officers  for  Middlesex  and  London;  but  the 
members  for  Westminster  are  returned  by  the  high* 
bailiff. 

The  air  of  Middlesex  is  exceeding  pure  and  health- 
ful, and  the  soil  the  richest,  perhaps,  that  can  be  met 
with,  owing^  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  vast  quan* 
titles  of  manuce  daily  taken  to  it  from  London.  The 
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lands,  near  the  city,  are  either  cultivated  for  the  pro* 
duce  of  vegetables,  or  laid  out  in  fields,  lor  the  graz- 
ing of  cattle ;  but  the  more  distant  parts  from  the 
metropolis  are  richly  cultivated,  and  produce  large 
quantities  of  most  excellent  grain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Middlesex  are,  in  general,  not 
only  natives  of  every  part  of  the  British  dominions, 
but  also  of  all  other  places  in  the  known  world.  1  he 
same  may  be  also  said  of  its  trade  and  manufactures; 
for,  aaMiddlesex  is  the  seat  of  the  metropolis,  it  con- 
tains, in  epitome,  all  the  trade  of  the  nation,  and,  iu« 
deed,  a  great  part  of  that  from  Ihe  most  distant  coun- 
tries. 

The  rivers  in  Middlesex,  are,  thelTiames,  the 
Lea,  the  Colne,  the  Brent,  and  the  New  Kiver;  with . 
the  waters  of  which  the  greatest  part  of  London,  and 
its  northern  and  eastern  vicinity,  are  supplied. 

ACTON  is  a  village,  on  the  Uxbridge  road,  about 
five  miles  from  London,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  West  Acton^  from  another  situated  very  near 
it,  but  much  smaller,  called  B,asi  Acton. 

The  church  stands  near  the  road-side.  It  consists 
of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  side  aisles,  separated  by 
circular  pillars  and  pointed  arches.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  square  tower,  which  was  newly  cased  with  brick, 
in  1766.  The  font  is  ancient,  supported  by  four 
small  pillars,  and  ornamented  with  Gothic  tra<- 
eery. 

About  half  a  mile  from  East  Acton  are  three  wells 
of  mineral  water,  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  were  in  {jreat  repute  for  their  medicinal 
virtue^.  The  assembly-room  was  then  a  place  of 
very  fashionable  resort ;  and  the  neighbouring  ham* 
lets  of  East  Acton  and  Triar's-place  were  fillwi  with 
persons  of  all  ranks,,  who  came  to  reside  there  during 
the  summer-season.  These  wells  have  long  lost 
Ihieir  celebrity ;,  fashion  and  novelty  having  given  th«* 
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preference  to  springs  of  the  same  nature,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  metropolis. 

At  the  entrance  of  Acton,  on  the  London  side,  is 
a  conduit  made  for  the  benetit  of  the  public,  and 
endowed  by  Thomas  Thorney,  in  1612,  with  a  rent- 
charge  of  twenty  shillings  per  annum,  to  keep  it  in 
repair;  the  overplus  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor. 

BARNET  FRIARN  h  a  village  near  the  great 
North-road,  about  nine  miles  from  London.  The 
additional  epithet  of  Friarn  shows  it  to  have  been 
monastic  property.  It  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  until  the  general  suppression  of 
religious  houses;  after  which,  it  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIIL  to  the  Dean  and  Jhapter  of  St.  Paul's, 
who  are  still  lords  of  the  manor. 

The  church  is  very  small,  and  is  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, except  the  chancel  window,  which  is  Gothic. 
The  arch  of  the  door-case  is  circular,  and  has  a  zig- 
zag moulding.  At  the  west  end  is  a  small  wooden 
turret. 

The  Qiahor-house  stands  near  the  church.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  ancient  structure,  and,  notwith- 
[standing  it  has  undergone  many  alterations,  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  old  building  remains,  particularly 
some  wooden  cloisters,  which,  though  ho  uncommon 
appendage  to  an  old  house,  has  occasioned  a  tradi- 
tion that  this  was  a  cell  to  the  priory,  or,  at  least,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  monks ;  and  an  arched  way» 
now  stopped  up,  which  led  from  the  house  to  a  ter- 
race in  the  garden,  has  given  rise  to  the  usual  stories 
of  monkish  intrigues. 

BAYSIVATER  \s  ^hzmkl  to  Paddingtoo,  on# 
mile  from  London,  in  the  road  to  Uxbridge.  The 
public  tea-gardens  formerly  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated Sir  John  Hill,  who  cultivate,  here,  the  nie- 
dicinal  plants  from  which  he  prepared  his  tinctures, 
essences,  9lc. 
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There  is  a  conduit  here,  belonging  to  the  city  of 
London,  from  which  the  houses  erected  on  ^the  city 
lands,  in  and  about  Bond^street,  Conduit  street,  &c. 
are  supplied.  The  Chelsea  Water- work  Company 
have  also  a  reservoir  here:  it  was  intended  for  the 
sup'ply  of  Kensington-palace,  but  was  assigned  to 
them,  on  their  engaging  to  keep  the  bason  in  the 
gardens  constantly  full. 

,  The  Queen's  Lying-in  Hospital,  instituted  in  the 
year  1752,  was  removed  here  in  1791  >  from  its  former 
situation  near  Cumberland-street. 

BEDFONT  is  a  plea3ant  village,  about  thirteei^ 
miles  from  London,  on  the  road  to  Staines.  The 
church  is  a  small  ancient  structure,  which  has  beeq 
recently  repaired,  and  the  walls  covered  with  plaster. 
In  the  church-yard  are  two  remarkable*  yew-trees, 
the  branches  of  which  intermix,  and  form  a  sort  of 
arch  across  the  foot-path,  and  are  cut  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  exhibit  the  date  of  1704,  between  the  ini- 
tials of  the  parish  officers,  by  whose  orders  this  riie- 
morial  of  their  village-reign  was  executed* 

BRENTFORD  is  a  inarket-town  upon  the  great 
Western  road,  seven  miles  from  London,  and  famous 
for  the  battle  fought  on  the  1 2th  of  November,'  1642, 
between  the  roval  and  parliamentary  troops.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  an  ancient  ford  over  the  Brent, 
which,  after  receiving  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  its  afflux,  falls  into  th^ 
Thames  at  this  town. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  Old  and 
New  Brentford,  from  having  been  built  at  different 
periods.  Old  Brentford  is  the  easternmost.  The  cha- 
pel, here,  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  road.  It  is  a 
plain  brick  building,  erected  about  the  year  1770, 
by  a  subscription  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a  chapel 
of  ease  to.  filing,  in  which  parish  Old  Brentford  ia 
situated. 

New 
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New  Brentford  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Han  well, 
and  forms  partly  a  parish  of  its  own  name.  It  how- 
ever has  no  parish  church,  but  its  chapel  is  an  ap- 
•  pendage  to  Hanwell ;  the  rector  of  the  latter  being 
instituted  to  both  parishes,  and  having  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  curate  to  the  former.  The  .chapel  is  si- 
tuated nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town.  It  was  re- 
built, with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  in  176.'i,  and 
is  in  form  of  an  oblong  square,  having  a  recess  at 
the  east  end  for  the  communion  table,  and  galleries 
on  the  other  three  sides.  The  tower  is  ah  ancient 
building  of  soft  stone  mixed  with  flint. 

The  elections  for  members  of  parliament  to  re- 
present the  county  of  Middlesex,  are  held  in  this 
town,  for  which  reason  it  is  considered  as  the  county 
town;  but  there  is  not  any  town-hall. 

Here  is  a  weekly  market  on  Tuesday,  and  two 
fairs,  viz.  on  the  sixth  of  May,  and  the  first  of  Sep» 
tember,  held  by  a  patent  from  the  crown,  obtained 
about  the  year  16 19. 

Brentford-bridge  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  it 
being  mentioned  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  L  when  a  toll  was  granted  upon  all  cattle 
and  merchandize  that  pa3sed  over  it,  for  three  years ; 
and  all  Jews  and  Jewesses  who  passed  it  on  horse- 
back Were  to  pay  one  penny ;  on  foot,  one  halfpenny ; 
other  passengers  were  exempted. 

BROMLEY  ST.  LEONARD,  is  a  village  ad. 
joinings  Stratford-Bow,  about  two  miles  east  of 
{x)ndon.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  a 
convent  was  founded  at  this  place  for  a  prioress  and 
pine  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order,  which  remained 
till  the  general  dissolution  of  religious  houses.  The 
whole  of  this  building  is  demolished  except  the 
chapel  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  now  the  parish  church, 
and  part  of  an  old  brick  wall  in  the  churchyard. 

The 
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The  church  is  a  small  structure,  and  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  Norman  architecture.  At  the  west  end  is 
a  small  wooden  turret. 

B ROMP  TON  is  a  hamlet  to  Kensington, '  ad- 
joining  to  Knightsbridge,  and  was  formerly  in 
great  repute  for  the  salubrity  of  its  air.  An  ancient 
mansion  here,  called  Hale»house,  is  reputed,  but 
without  foundation,  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  On  the  Fulham  road,  near  the 
Queen's  tlm  turnpike,  is  a  very  extensive  botanical 
garden,  begun  many  years  ago  fcjy  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  and  continued  by  subscription. 

CHELSEA  is  a  village  pleasantly  situated  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
wider  in  the  adjoining  reach  than  in  any  part  west 
of  London-bridge.  The  church  is  about  two  miles 
.  from  London,  but  the  village  extends  almost  to 
flyde  pajk-corner,  and  includes  a  considerable  part 
of  Knightsbridge. 

The  parish  church  stands  near  the  water-side,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  village.  It  is  built  principally 
of  brick,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two 
aisles.  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower  also  of 
brick,  erected  about  the  year  1670,  when  the  church 
was  considerably  enlarged,  at  the  expense  of  a  fewj 
of  the  principal  inhabitants. 

The  principal  object  of  attention  in  this  village, 
is  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Invalids  in  the  land 
service. 

On  the  spot  where  this  hospital  stands  was  an- 
ciently a  college  for  secular  priests,  which  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  L  was  appropriated  for  the 
residence  of  a  certain  number  of  divines,  in  order  to 
study  the  popish  controversy.  This  building,  how- 
ever, being  greatly  decayed,  and  the  ground  on 
which  it  stood  reverting  to  the  crown,  King  Charles  II, 
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pulled  down  the  old  college,  and  began  to  erect  the 
present  hospital,  which  was  carried  on  by  Jamea  IL 
and  finished  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

Chelsea  Hospital  is  a  very  noble  edifice,  form- 
ing three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  was'built  after 
a  plan  designed  by  the  great  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
It  is  of  brick,  except  the  quoins,  cornices,  pedi* 
meuts,  and  columns,  which  are  of  free-stone.  Op« 
posite  the  front  of  the  building  is  a  very  large  garden 
that  extends  to  the  river  Thames,  and  commands  a 
beautiful  prospect  of  the  county  of  Surrey.  In  the 
center  of  the  edifice  is  a*  pediment  supported  by 
lour  columns, .  over  which  is  a  handsome  turret ;  and 
through  this  part  is  an  opening  that  leads  entirely 
through  the  building.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  this 
entrance  is  the  chapel,  to  which  the  furniture  and 
a  rich  service  of  plate  were  given  by  King  James  I^ 
and  the  organ  was  the  gift  of  Major  Ingram. 
On  the  other  side  is  the  hail,  where  all  the  pen- 
sioners dine.  In  this  hall  is  the  picture  of  King 
Charles  II.  on  horseback,  presented  by  the  Earl  of 
Ranelagh.  The  altar-piece  of  the  chapel  is  orna- 
mented with  a  painting  of  the  Ascension,  by  Sebas- 
tian Ricci ;  and  both  the  chapel  and  hall  are  paved 
with  black  and  white  marble.  The  whole  lengths 
of  the  principal  building  is  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
feet^ 

The  wings,  which  extend  east  and  west,  join  the 
chapel  and  hall  to  the  north,  and  are  open  towards^ 
the  Thames  on  the  south :  these  are  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  feet  in  length,  and  about  eighty  in 
breadth ;  and  between  them  is  a  very  sps^cious  and 
handsome  square.  In  the  front  of  this  square  is  a* 
colonade  extending  along  the  side  of  the  hall  and 
chapel,  over  which,  upon  the  cornice,  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  capitals ;  ^ 
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'^  In  subsidium  ei  levamen  emeritorum  setMf 
belloque  fractorum^  condidii  Carolus  II. 
Aaxii  Jacobus  II  Perfecere  Gulielmus  ef 
Maria,  Rex  ei  Begina,  MDCXC' 


&i 


(C 


«( 


In  the  center  of  the  square  is  the  statue  of  King^ 
Charles  II.  in  the  ancient  Roman  dress,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  life,  standing  upon  a  marble  pedestal* 
It  was  given  by  Mr.  Tobias  Rustat,  and  is  said  to 
have  cost  five  nundred  pounds. 

There  are  several  other  buildings  adjoining,  which 
form  two  other  large  squares,  and  consist  of  apart- 
talents  for  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  house,  and 
for  old  maimed  officers  of  horse  and  foot,  and  an 
infirmary  for  the  sick. 

To  the  north  Of  the  college,  as  it  is  very  fre- 
quently styled  from  the  original  building  having 
been  of  that  description,  is  ah  inclo^ure  of  about 
thirteen  acres,  planted  with'  avenu«s  of  limes  and 
horse-chesnuts.  The  whole  of  the  premises  occupies 
about  fifty  acres. 

The  number  of  invalids  received  in  this  esta- 
blishment^ and  called  in- pensioners,  is  tWee  hun« 
dred  and  tbirty-six.  Unless  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  bodily  injury,  or  disability,  they  must 
be  sixty  years  of  age,  and  have  been  twenty  years 
ii>  his  majesty's  service  before  they  can  be  admitted. 
These  are  provided  with  a  uniform  dress  of  red  lined 
with  blue;  lodging  and  diet;  and  have  an  allowance 
of  eight-pence  per  week.  The  college  being  a  mili- 
tary establishment,  the  pensioners  mount  guard, 
and  perfortn  other  garrison  duty ;  for  which  purpose 
they  are  formed  into  eight  companies,  under  officers 
having  the  nominal  rank  of  captain,  lieutenant,  and 
ensign;  whp  are  chosen  from  the  most  meritorious 
^Id  Serjeants,  and  have  an  allowance  of  three  ^hil* 
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liogs  and  sixpence  a  week;  they  have  also  the 
proper  complement  of  non-commissioned  officers 
and  drummers,  whose  allowance  is  proportionate  to 
their  rank. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  unlimited  number  of 
out*pensioners,  who  are  allowed  seven  pounds  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  year?  and  are  dispersed  all 
over  the  three  kingdoms,  exercising  their  various 
occupations ;  they  are,  however,  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  perform  garrison  duty  as  invalids,  in  time 
of  war. 

To  the  west  of  the  hospital  is  the  botanical  garden, 
commenced  by  the  Apothecaries'  company  in  the 
year  1673.  When  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  had  studied 
his  favourite  science  there,  about  the  time  of  its; 
first  establishment,  purchased  the  manor  in  1721, 
he  granted  the  freehold  of  the  premises  to  the  com- 
pany, on  condition  that  they  should  present  an- 
nually to  the  Royal  Society  fifty  new  plants  till  the 
numbet  should  amount  to  two  thousand.  In  1733, 
the  company  erected  a  marble  statue  of  their  bene- 
factor, by  Rysbrack,  in  the  centre  of  the  garden. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  garden  is  a  spacious  green* 
house,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  over  which 
is  a  library,  containing  a  large  collection  of  botanical 
works,  .  and  numerous  specimens  of  dried  plants. 
On.  the  south  side  are  two  cedars  of  Libanus,  of 
large  growth,  and  very  singular  form.  They  were 
planted  in  1685,  being  then  three  feet  high;  and, 
in  1793,  the  girth  of  the  larger,  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  was  twelve  feet  eleven  and  a  half  inches ; 
and  that  of  the  smaller,  twelve  feet  and  one  quarter 
of  an  inch. 

This  village  has  been  noted  for  many  centuries  for 
having  been  the  residence  of  persons  of  distinction. 
The  episcopal  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester  it 
at  the  wQst  end  of  Cheyne-walk.  Shrewsbury-house, 
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xiow  occupied  as  a  paper-manufacture,  staiids  near  ' 
the  water-side.  The  celebrated  Duchess  of  Maza- 
rine resided  here  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  of  whose 
court  she  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments. 
About  the  year  17S2,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  a 
house  and  garden  in  the  Stable*yard  at  Chelsea, 
both  of  which  he  improved  and  enlarged.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  George  Aufrere,  Esq.  who  has  here 
a  very  fine  collection  of  pictures,  principally  of  the 
Venetian,  Bolognese,  and  Lombardy  schools.  In 
an  octagonal  summer-house,  at  the  end  of  the  ter- 
race in  the  garden,  stands  Bernini^s  famous  statue 
of  Neptune,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds. 

The  great  Sir  Thomas  More  resided  in  this  parish, 
and  his  mansion  hoiise,  which  according  to  Mr. 
tysbns,  Vol.  II.  p.  93,  stood  at  the  north  end  of 
B^aufort-row,  was  inhabited  afterward  by  many  il- 
lustrious characters.    It  is  said,  that  Sir  Thomas 
was  buried  in  the  church ;  but  this  is  a  disputed 
fact.     However,  there  is  a  monument  to  his  Me- 
mory, and  that  of  his  two.  wives,  with  a  long  Latin 
ihscription  written  by  himself.     In  the  church-yard 
is  the  monument  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Bart  founder 
of  the  British  Museum ;    and  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  church  is  affixed  a  mural  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Edward  Chamberlayne,  with 
a  punning  Latin  epitaph,  which. for  its quaintness, 
may  detain  the  reader's  attention.     In  the  church  is 
a  still  more  curious  Latin  epitaph  on  his  daughter : 
fi'om  which  we  learn,  that  on  the  thirtieth  of  June, 
1 690,  she  fought  in  men^s  clothing,  six  hours,  against 
the  French,  on  board  a  fire-ship,  under  the  com- 
mand of  her  brother. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  village,  near  the 
water-side,  is  the  elegant  villa  of  Lord  Cremome, 
who  has  a  good  collection  of  pictures,  by  the  Italian 
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and  Fleipiah  masters.  Here  is  aUo  a  veiy  beautifi^  1 
window  of  stained  glass,  consisting  of  about  twenty 
pieces,  byjarvis.  The  subjects  are  various;  lapd- 
scapes,  sea-pieces,  Gothic  buildings,  &c.  In  the 
latter,  the  effect  of  the  sunshine  coming  through  the 
windows  is  admirably  well  managed. 

Adjoining  to  Lord  Cremome's  premises  is  a  house 
belonging  to  Lady  Mary  Coke,  which  was  formerly 
the  property  and  residence  oif  Dr.  Hoadley,  author 
of  the  Suspicious  Husband. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  college  is  a  fashion- 
able place  of  public  amusement,  called  Ranejagh 
Gardens. 

Ranelagh  was  the  seat  of  an  Irish  earl  of  that 
title,  in  whose  time  the  gardens  were  extensive. 
On  his  death  the  estate  was  sold,  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  gardens  was  converted  •  into  fields,  but 
the  house  remained  unaltered.  Part  of  the  gar- 
dens was  likewise  permitted  to  remain.  Some  gen- 
tlemen and  builders  having  become  purchasers  of 
these,  a  resolution  was  taken  to  convert  them  into 
a  place  of  entertainment.  Accordingly,  Mr.  William 
Jones,  architect  to .  the  East-India  Company,  drew 
the  plan  of  the  preseqt  rotunda,  which  is  an  illusr 
trious  monument  of  hi^  geniqs  and  fancy* 

It  being  considered  that  the  building  of  such  a 
structure  with  stone  would  amount  to  an  immense 
expense,  the  proprietors  resolved  to  erect  it  with 
wood.  This  structwe  was  accordingly  erected  in 
1740. 

It  is  a  noble  edifice,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  external  diameter  is  one 
Jumdred  and  eighty-five  feet,  the  internal,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  The  entrances  are  by  four  Doric 
porticos  opposite  each  other,  and  the  first  story  is 
rustic.  Round  the  whole,  on  tlie  outside,  is  an 
arcade,  and  over  it  a  gallery,  the  stairs  to  which  are 
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at  the  porticos ;  and  over-head  is  a  slated  covering, 
which  projects  from  the  body  of  the  rotunda.  Over 
the  gallery  are  the  windows,  sixty  in  number;  and 
over  them  the  slated  roof. 

The  interior  of  this  building  is  elegantly  decorated, 
and,  when  well  illuminated  and  full  of  company, 
presents  a  most  brilliant  spectacle :  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  of  Ranelagh,  that  it  is  one  of  those  public 
places  of  amusement,  that,  for  beauty,  el^nce,  and 
grandeur,  are  not  to  be  equalled  in  Europe, 

Before  the  act  of  parliament  was  pa3sed,  in  175S, 
which  prohibited  all  places  of  entertainment  from 
being  opened  before  a  certain  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
the  rotunda  was  open  eveiy  day  for  public  breakfasts. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  place  of  much  .note,  until  it 
was  honoured  with  the  famous  masquerades^  in  the 
late  reign,  which  brought  it  into  vogue.  But  the  im- 
morality frequently  practised  at  masquerades,  has 
lessened  their  reputation,  and  they  are  not  now  at-* 
tended  by  persons  of  rank  and  fashion,  as  formerly. 
The  entertainments  consist  of  music  and  singing, 
and,  upon  particular  occasions,  fireworks  are  exhi* 
bited  ;  and  during  the  summer-season,  the  gardens 
may  be  seen  in  the  day-time,  on  payment  of  one 
shilling.  The  price  of  admittance  in  the  evening,  is 
two  shillings  and  six  pence,  including  tea  and  coffee, 
which  are  the  only  refreshments  allowed ;  but  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  the  price  is  raised. 

The  Chelsea  water-works  were  constructed  in 
1724,  in  which  year  the  proprietors  were  incorpo- 
rated. A  canal  was  then  dug  from  the  Thames,  near 
Ranelagh,  to  Pimlico,  whare  there  is  a  steam  ei^gine, 
to  raise  the  water  into  pipes,  which  convey  it  to 
Chelsea,  the  reservoirs  in  Hyde-park  and  the  Green- 
park,  to  Westminster,  and  various  parts  of  the  west 
end  of  the  town.  The  office  of  the  proprietors  is  in 
Ahingdon-strcet,  Westminster^ 
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LITTLE  CHELSEA  is  a  hamlet,  to  the  north 
of  Chelsea,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Lon- 
don, on  the  Fuiham  road.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
highway  stands  a  house,  built  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, author  of  the  Characteristics,  which  is  now 
used  as  an  additional  workhouse  for  the  parish  of 
St.  George,  Hanover-square.  The  extensive  garden 
was  purchased  with  the  house,  by  that  parish,  which 
derives  an  income  of  several  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  from  the  sale  of  the  fruit.  The  summer- 
house  in  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where  the 
celebrated  Locke  wrote  some  of  his  works ;  but  this 
tradition  appears  to  be  unfounded;  for  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  not  possessed  of  the  premises  till  1700 ;  and 
Locke,  whose  intimacy  with  that  family  had  ceased 
many  years  before  his  death,  died  in  1704- 

Park-chapel,  in  the  King's-road,  is  within  this 
hamlet.  It  was  built  in  17 18,  by  Sir  Richard  Man- 
ningham,  within  the  precincts  of  the  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton's park,  and  is  private  property. 

CHISWICK  is  a  village,  very  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  the  west  of  Hammer- 
smith,  and  about  six  miles  from  London. 

The  ancient  part  of  the  church,  which  consists  of 
the  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  tower,  appear  to  have 
been  built  early  in  the  fifteenth  century :  the  aisles 
are  modem,  and  built  of  brick. 

This  village  is  a  prebendal  manor  belonging  to  St. 
Paul's  catliedral.  The  manor-house  has  been  many 
years  an  academy ;  the  present  master  of  whith  is 
Dr.  Home. 

Here  are  several  handsome  villas,  but  the  most 
celebrated  is  Chiswick  House,  at^  present  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

This  elegant  structure  was  erected  by  Richard, 
last  Earp>f  Burlington,  whose  skill  and  taste,  as  an 
architect,  have  been  frequently  extolled.    The  idea 
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of  it  was  partly  borrowed  from  the  villa  of  Mar- 
quis Capra,  near  Vicenza,  one  of  Palladio's  chef^^ 
d'oeuvres. 

The  ascent  to  the  house  is  by  a  grand  doubly 
flight  of  steps,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  statue  of 
P^iladio,  and,  on  the  other,  that  of  Inigo  Jones.  The 
portico  is  supported  by  six  fine  fluted  columns,  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  very  elegant  pediment; 
the  cornice,  frizes,  and  architrave,  being  as  rich  as 
possible.  In  fact,  this  front  is  so  truly  magnificent, 
that  all  who  behold  it  are  fascinated,  and  do  not  quit 
the  scene  without  admiration.  In  the  portico  is  a 
fine  bust  of  Augustus. 

The  inside  of  this  building  is  finished  with  the  ut* 
most  elegance ;  the  ceilings  and  mouldings  are  richly 
gilt  upon  a  white  ground.  The  principal  rooms  are 
furnished  with  book-cases  all  round,  chair  high,  and 
their  tops  covered  with  slabs  of  Carrara  marble,  e(%ed 
with  gilt  borders. 

*  But,  notwithstanding  the  elegance  of  the  original 
edifice,  it  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  some  of  the 
best  judges  of  architecture.  "  This  house,*'  say^ 
Mr.  Walpole,  "  the  idea  of  which  is  borrowed  from 
a  well-known  villa  of  F^lladio,  is  a  model  of  taste, 
though  not  without  faults ;  some  of  which  are  occa- 
sioned by  too  strict,  adherence  to  rules  and  symme- 
try. Such  are,  too  many  corresponding  doors  in 
spaces  so  contracted;  chimnies  between  windows, 
and,  which  is  worse,  windows  between  chimnies; 
and  vestibules,  however  beautiful,  yet  little  secured 
from  the  damps  of  this  climate.  The  trusses  thai 
support  the  ceiling  of  the  corner  drawins-room,  are 
beyood  measure  massive ;  and  the  grouna  apartment 
is  rather  a  diminutive  catacomb,  than  a  library  in  a 
northern  latitude.  Yet  these  blemishes,  and  Lord 
Hervey's  wit,  who  said  ^  the  house  was  t^^Qismall  to 
inhabit,  and  too  large  to  hapg  to  one's  vititch,*  can- 
not 
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not  depreciate  the  taste  that  reigns  throughout  the 
whote.  The  larger  court,  dignitied  by  picturesque 
cedars,  and  the  classic  scenery  of  the  small  court, 
that  unites  the  old  and  new  house,  are  more  worth 
seeing  than  many  fragments  of  ancient  grandeur^ 
which  our  travellers  visit  under  all  the  dangers  at- 
tendant on  long  voyages.  The  garden  is  in  the  Ita- 
lian taste,  but  divested  of  conceits,  and  far  preferable 
to  every  style  that  reigned  till  our  late  improve- 
ments. The  buildings  are  heavy,  and  not  equal  to 
the  purity  of  the  house.  The  lavish  quantity  of  urns 
and  sculpture,  behind  the  garden  iVont,  should  be 
retrenched,'*     • 

These  defects  the  present  noble  owner  has'  reme- 
died, by  adding  two  wings  to  the  house,  from  the 
designs  of  Wyatt,  which  correspond  admirably  with 
thesarchitecture  of  the  original,  and  render  it  much 
mof^  convenient,  without  le^ening  its  beauty.^  Some 
judicious  alterations  have  also  been  made  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  omanients  of  the  gardens,  by  re- 
moving someof  the  least  valuable  pieces  of  sculpture, 
and  replacing  clumps  of  yew-trees  with  modern  plan- 
tations. The  entrance  to  the  gardens  is  from  a  beau- 
tiful la^n,  planted  with  ever-greens,  between  which 
are  two  rows  of  large  stone  vases.  At  each  end,  next 
the  house,  are  two  figures  of  Solves,  in  stone,  done  by 
tile  celebrated  statuary ,  Scheemaker.  At  the  further 
end  are  the  figures  of  two  tions;  and  the  view  is  ter- 
minated by  three  antique  statues  in  stone.  On  the 
right  hand,  turning  from  the  extremity  of  the  gardens 
to  the  bouse,  is  an  open  ^ve  of  trees,  which  afibrds 
a  view  of  the  orangery,  mat  is  seen  as  perfecdy  as  if 
the  tfees  were  planted  on  the  lawn ;  and,  when  they 
aiB  in  flower,  their  fragrance  is  diffused  over  the 
whole  gardens.  To  the  left,  leaving  the  house,  there 
is  a  gentle  slope,  covered  with  short  grass,  that  leads 
to  a  serpentine  riVer,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  very 
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beautiful  ever-greebs,  with  agreeable  breaks,  that 
present  a  pleasing  view  of  tne  water;  and  at  the  fur- 
ther end  is  an  opening  into  an  enclosure,  where  are  a 
Roman  temple,  and  an  obelisk,  with  grass  slopes,  and 
in  the  center  is  a  circular  piece  of  water.  From  hence 
there  is  a  passage  to  the  wilderness,  through  which 
there  are  three  straight  avenues,  terminated  by  three 
different  edifices,  and  within  the  quarters  are  serpen- 
tine walks.  On  each  side  the  river  are  verdant  walks, 
which  accompany  it  in  all  its  turnings.  On  the  right 
hand  of  this  river  is  a  very  neat  building,  that  repre- 
sents the  portico  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Covent-garden ; 
on  the  left  is  a  wilderness,  laid  out  in  regular  walks; 
and,  in  the  middle,  across  the  river,  is  ^a  Palladian 
wooden  bridge.  In  short,  the  disposition  of  this 
house  and  gardens  would  do  honour  to  the  greatest 
architect,  and  it  .is,  at  the  same  time,  a  convincing 
proof,  how  far  human  genius  may  be  able  to  exert 
itself,  when  regulated  by  sound  judgment,  and  im- 
proved by  an  attention  to  the  dictates  of  nature. 

LfOrd  Burlington's  fine  collection  of  pictures  re- 
mains in  the  bouse :  among  those  most  worthy  of 
notice,  are,  the  celebrated  picture  of  Belisarius ;  a 
landscape,  with  a  man  hawking,  by  Inigo  Jones;  a 
very  fine  Salvator  Rosa,  and  a  Madonna,  by  Domi- 
nicbino,  which  Lord  Burlington  procured  out  of  a 
convent  at  Rome,  by  giving  a  complete  set  of  marble 
columns  for  their  church,  in  exchange  for  it 

CLAPTON  is  a  hamlet  of  Hackney,  to  which  it 
is  contiguous.  Here  is  a  neat  chapel,  built  in  1777* 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
hamlet  and  its  neighbourhood.  This  village  is  re- 
markable for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the 
celebrated  Howard.  His  paternal  mansion  was  sold, 
in  178^,  to  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  of  Tottenham,  and 
soon  afterwards  pulled  down. 

D ALSTON 
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D ALSTON  is  a  small  hamlet  adjoining  to  Hack- 
ney,  which  has  notbiiag  remarkable  but  its  nursery- 
grounds. 

EA  LING  is  a  village,  situated  near  the  Uxbridgc 
road,  about  seven  miles  from  London.  One  part  of 
it  is  called  Great,  and  the  other  Little,  Ealing. 

The  old  church  having  fallen  down,  on  tbe  37th 
of  March,  1739f  an  act  of  parliament  passed  for  re- 
building it ;  but  it  was  near  ten  years  before  the 
new  church  was  completed.  It  is  a  brick  building, 
of  an  oblong  form,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  square 
tower,  with  a  turret.  This  is  the  mother  church  to 
Brentford. 

The  Sunday-schools  in  this  parish,  instituted  in 
1 7S6,  by  the  Aev.  Charles  Sluiges,'  the  present  vicar, 
have  been  particularly  efficacious,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  persevering  attention  of  Mrs.  Trimtner,  so  well 
kiiown  by  her  useful  treatises,  tending  to  increase 
the  comn>rts,  and  reform  the  manners,  of  the  poor. 
About  sixty  boys,  and  more  than  one  hundred  girls, 
are  now  educating  in  these  schools,  which  are  con- 
ducted upon  a  plan  that  affords  great  encouragement 
to  the  Bieritorious,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  improvement.  A 
school  of  industry,  for  girls,  has  been  430me  time 
established :  at  present,  they  are  forty  in  number,  and 
are  employed  in  making  coarse  shirts.  A  school  of 
industry,  for  boys,  has  also  been  lately  opened :  hi- 
therto they  have  been  employed  only  in  combing 
wool ;  but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  find  them  some 
other  occupation,  which  may  prove  of  more  service 
to  them  in  future  life. 

In  this  parish  are  many  handsome  villas,  pdrticu<^ 
larly  Ealing-grove,  and  Place4iouse,  at  Little  Ealing. 
Gunnersbury-house,  lately  pulled  down,  was  built 
for  the  celebrated  Serjeant  Maynard,  in  1663,  by 
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Webbe,  a  pupii  of  Inigo  Jones.  In  1711,  it  was 
purchased  tor  the  late  Princess  Amelia ;  after  whose 
death  it  was  sold.  In  the  pleasure-grounds  are  several 
cedars  of  Libanus,  of  considerable  girth. 

EDGWARE  is  a  market  town,  eight  miles 
from  London,  on  the  road  to  St  Alban^s.  This  is  but 
a  mean  town^  consisting  nearly  of  one  long  street, 
yet  is  frequently  mentioned  in  history,  from  the  an- 
cient Wat  ling-street  passing  through  it  to  Verulam, 
or,  St.  Alban^s.    The  market-day  is  Thursday. 

The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1764.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  low  square  tower,  embattled ;  an  old 
building  of  flints  and  stone. 

Brockley-hill,  in  this  parish,  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  town,  is  remarkable  for  its  very  extensive 
pF()spect.  On  it  is  the  elegant  mansion  of  William 
Godfrey,  Esq.  in  the  drawing-room  of  which  are  some 
large  pictures,  fastened  in  the  pannels,  and  said  to 
have  been  of  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  This  hill, 
or  its  vicinity,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a 
Roman  town,  called  SuUoniacae;  many  Roman  anti- 
quities having  been  dug  up  here,  and  the  foundations 
of  walls  being  still  visible  at  Penny-well,  on  one  side 
of  the  hill. 

EDMONTON  is  a  long  straggling  village,  in 
the  road  to  Ware,  about  seven  miles  from  London. 

The  church  is  a  large  structure,  consisting  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle.  At  the  west  end  is 
a  square  embattled  tower  of  stone.  The  windows  of 
the  chancel  are  Gothic.  The  nave  and  aisle,  which 
are  of  brick,  were,  in  a  great  measure,  rebuilt  in  1779- 
A  customary  fair,  called  a  Statuie-fdr^  is  held  in 
this  town,  for  hiring  servants ;  that  practice  has,  how- 
ever, been,  in  a  great  measure,  discontinued,  and  it 
is  now  little  more  than  a  holiday-fair. 

.  Bush*h]ll-park» 
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Busfa-hill-park,  in  this  parish,  the  seat  of  William 
MelUsh,  Esq.  exhibits  some  pleasing  scenery,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  laid  out  by  La  Nautre.  The  house 
commands  a  very  extensive  prospect  towards  the 
county  of  Essex.  In  the  hail  is  a  curious  carving  in 
^ood,  by  Giynlyn.  Gibbons,  representing  the  stoning 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  architectural  parts  of  which  are 
particularly  fine.  It  stood  some  time  in  Mr.  Gib- 
bons's  house,  at  Deptford,  where  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  neighbour,  the  scientific  Mr.  Evelyn, 
who  was  induced,  by  this  specimen  of  the  artist's 
abilities,  to  recommend  him  warmly  to  the  patronage 
of  Charles  II.  The  carving  was  afterwards  purchased 
by  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  placed  at  Cannon^, 
whence  it  was  brought  to  Bush- hill. 

In  the  adjoining  grounds  of  Samuel  Clayton,  Esq 
and  partly  within  his  garden,  are  the  remains  of  a 
circular  encampment  of  considerable  dimensions,  by 
some  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  camp,  and  by 
others,  a  British  oppidum. 

ENFIELD  is  a  market-town,  about  ten  miles 
north  of  London,  famous  for  its  Chase,  a  large  tract 
of  woodland,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  forest  that 
belonged  to  the  citizens  of  London,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  11. 

This  forest  extended  from  that  part  of  the  city, 
called  Houndsditch,  to  above  twelve  miles  north, 
and  was  the  joint  property  of  the  whole  corporation. 
In  this  forest  the  citizens  enjoyed  the  diversion  of 
hunting,  and  such  other  exercises  as  were  common 
in  those  times ;  but,  when  commerce  and  a  love  of 
industry  increased,  these  diversions  were  neglected, 
the  forest  was  gradually  laid  open, tuid  at  last  became, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  property  of  private  per- 
sons. 

Enfield  Chase,  which  is  now  the  only  part  remain- 
ing of  this  extensive  forest,  has  been  many  years  the 

property 
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property  of  the  croWn,  and  is  at  present  ftnmk^  to 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

When  King  James  L  resided  at  Theobalds,  this 
chase  was  well  stocked  with  deer,  that  prince*  being 
exceeding  fond  of  hunting;  but  the  army  of  the  par- 
liament, during  the  civil  w^ars,  destroyed  all  the 
game,  aqd  cut  down  the  trees,  and  the  ground  was 
let  out  in  small  farms.  In  this  state  it  continued  till 
the  Restoration,  when  young  trees  were  planted,  and 
the  whole  again  stocked  with  gahie ;  but  in  1777»  it 
was  disforested  by  act  cTf  parliament ;  since  which 
time,  the  greatest  part  of  it  has  been  cultivated. 

The  church  stands  about  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  is  a  low  Gothic  structure,  with  a  square  embat- 
tled tower  at  the  west  end. 

In  the  town  is  partof  anancientroyal  palace,  respect- 
ing the  building  of  which  antiquaries  are  not  agreed. 
It  was  the  manor-house  of  Enfield ;  and  either  in  this, 
or  another  ancient  house,  called  Elsynge-hall  (now 
demolished),  Edward  VI.  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  kept  his  court,  for  five  months,  before  he 
removed  to  London.  Mr.  Lysons  is  of  opinion  (Vol. 
II.  p.  283),  that  the  palace  **  underwent  considerable 
repairs,  or,  perhaps,  was  wholly  rebuilt,  in  the  reign 
of  this  prince;  and,  most  probably,  upon  occasion  of 
the  manor  being  granted  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth.'* 

One  of  the  rooms  still  remains  in  its  original  state, 
with  oak  pannels,  and  a  richly  ornamented  ceiling. 
The  chimney-piece  is  supported  by  Colunms  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders,  and  dec6rated  virith  the 
cognizances  of  the  rose  ^nd  portcullis,  and  the  arms 
of  France  and  England  quartered,  with  the  garter  and 
royal  supporters.  Underneath  is  the  motto,  "  Sola 
solus  servire  Deo,  sunt  cceterafroudesP  I  n  the  same 
room  is  preserved  part  of  another  chimney-piece, 
witti  nearly  the  same  ornaments,  and  this  motto, 

«  Vt 
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**  Ut  ros  super  herbam,  est  benevolentia  regts.^^ 

When  the  JPrincess  Etizabeth  became  queen,  sfae 
frequently  visited  Enfield,  and  kept  her  court  there 
in  the  early  part  bf  her  reign.  The  palace  was  granted 
in  fee,  to  trustees  for  the  city  of  London,  by  Charles  I. 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  conveyed  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Raynton,  Knt.  Sinpe  that  time,  it  has  passed  through 
a  number  of  hands,  and,  in  the  year  179S,  great  part 
of  it  was  taken  down,  when  some  small  houses  were 
erected  on  the  site  of  it.  Among  its  possessors  was 
AJr.  afterwards  Dr.  Uvedale,  master  of  the  grammar- 
school,  who  hired  it  in  1670)  and,  being  much  at- 
tached to  botanical  pursuits,  planted  ia  cedar  of  Liba- 
nus,  which  is  still  standing,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
trees  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom:  when  it  was  mea- 
9ured,  in  1793,  its  girth,  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  twelve  feet.  ♦ 

The  grammar-school,  adjoining  to  the  church-yard, 
was  founded  in  the  year  1507,  by  John  Carew,  Esq. 
and  endowed  with  divers  lands  and  tenements,  in 
the  parishes  of  South  Benfleet,  Hadley,  and  Thun- 
dersljey,  in  Essex.  The  present  school-house  was 
built  about  the  year  1620,  by  tlie  parishioners. 

Enfield-wash  is  formed  by  a  stream,  which  takes 
its  rise  on  the  Chase,  and  falls  into  the  River  Lea. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  many  hand- 
some seats,  particularly  Enfield-park,  part  of  the 
ancient  royal  demesne;  the  three  lodges  on  the 
Chase,  viz.  East  Lodge,  formerly  used  as  a  hunting 
seat,  by  Charles  L  West  Lodge,  and  North  Lodge  j 
Trent-place,  on  the  Chase,  built  by  Sir  Richard  Jebb, 
in  imitation  of  an  Italian  loggia ;  and  Forty-hall,  so 
called  from  Sir  Hugh  Fortee,  one  of  its  former  pos- 
se^tors,  and  said  to  have  been  built  between  1629 
and  169S,  by  Inigb  Jones. 

FINCH  LEY  is  a  retired  village,  about  seven 
miles  from  London,  on  the  west  side  of  a  very 

extensive 
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extensive  common.  The  manor  has  belonged  from 
tiipe  immemorial  to  the  see  of  London.  In  the 
iirst  year  of  his  reign  King  John  granted  the  Bishop 
and  his  tenants  on  this  manor  an  exemption  from 
toll,  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  King  Charles  IL 

The  church  is  a  stone  building  of  the  architecture 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  con- 
sists of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle;  and  at  the 
west  end  is  a  low  square  embattled  tower.  The 
roof  of  the  nave  and  chancel  is  of  wood,  and  orna- 
ndented  with  carved  flowers. 

FULHAM  is  a  large  village,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thaoies,  four  miles  uom  Lon- 
don ;  the  manor  of  which  belonged  to  the  Bishops 
of  London  a  considerable  time  before  the  Conquest. 

Near  the  river  side  stands  the  parish  church,  which 
is  an  ancient  stone  building,  consisting  of  ^  nav«, 
chancel,  and  two  aisles.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
square  embattled  tower. 

The  manor  house  or  palace  of  Fulham  has,  frooi  a 
very  early  period,  been  the  principal  summer  resi-J 
dence  of  the  Bishbps  of  London.  The  present 
structure  is  of  brick,  and  no  part  of  it  of  a  very 
ancient  date.  In  the  library  are  several  portraits  of 
the  prelates  of  this  see,  collected  by  the  present 
Bishop. 

The  gardens  are  very  curious.  They  first  became 
remarkable  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Grindall,  od^  of 
the  earliest  encouragers  of  botany,  and  the  first  who 
imported  the  tamarisk-tree  into  this  countiy,  about 
the  year  i  56().  Bishop  Compt(»i,  who  was  himself 
an  excellent  botanist,  made  them  still  more  cele- 
brated by  the  introduction  of  many  new  plants  and 
forest  trees,  pai^ticularly  from  Nprth  America.  Of 
these,  the  following  only  were  remaining,  on  a 
survey  of  the  garden  in  1 793 ;  and  these  may  be 
regarded  with  some  veneration  by  the  botanist,  as  the 

parent 
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parent  stocks  of  their  respective  races  in  this  kingdom. 
The  girths,  which  were  accurately  taken  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground^  are  here  given,  with  their 
computed  height : 

Computed 

Girth.  Height. 

fe«r.  in.  feet. 

Acer  Negundo,  Ash-leaved  Maple,  planted  in  1688  6    4  45 

Cupressus  Sempervivens  Upright  Cypress                 2    3  30 

Juniperus  Firginiana,  Virginian  Red  Cedar            2     5  20 

Jtf^/nnj  iVf^a,  Black  Walnut-tree                        11     2  70 

Pinus  Pinaster^  Clvster  Pine                                 10    O  70 

Quercui  Alba,  While  Oak                                      7  1  i  70 

(iuercus  Suber^  Cork  tree                                        10  10  45 

Acer  Ruhrum^  Scarlet-flowered  Maple                      4    3  40 

Qttercus  Her,   Evtr-green  Oak                                 8    0  50 
Glediisia  Triacemiktis,  Hbree-thonied  Acacia,  on  the 
lawn                                                                8    3 
Anothcrnear  the  Porter's  Lodg9                         8  11 

Near  the  porter's  lodge  is  a  row  of  limes,  of  great 
age,  one  of  wh^ch  measures  thirteen  feet  three  inches 
in  girth.  It  is  most  probable  t)^at  they  were  planted^, 
by  Bishop  Com^n,  about  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, when  the  fashion  of  planting  avenues  of 
limes  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Holland, 
where  they  ornamented  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
palace. 

The  house,  gardens,  and  a  large  grass  field,  called 
the  Warren,  containing,  in  the  whole,  about  thirty- 
seven  acres,  are  surrounded  by  a  moat,  over  which 
are  two  bridges. 

GREENFORD  MAGNA  is  a  retired  village 
about  nine  miles  from  London,  a  little  to  the  ndrth 
of  the  Uxbridge  road,  and  probably  derives  its  name 
from  a  ford  over  the  Brent,  which  runs  through  this^ 
parish. 

The  church  is  a  small  structure,  and  consiists 
onfy  of  a  nave  and  chancel.  It  is  built  pri^icipilly 
of  flints,  and  is  covered  with  red  tiles ;  the  ^^dows 
are  all  Gothic,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  low  wooden 

4  «pire. 
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spire.  The  chancel  windows  are  ornamented  with 
ancient  painted  glass,  collected  and  placed  th^re  by 
Mr.  Betham,  the  late  rector. 

GREENFORD  PARVA,  now  more  gene- 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Perivale^  which  Norden 
says,  is  "  more  truly  Purevale,\^  alluding  to  the 
fertility  of  the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated,  lies 
about  a  mile  nearer  to  London  than  Greenford 
Magna.  This  village,  like  the  former,  contains 
nothing  remarkable  but  its  church,  which  is  a  small 
ancient  structure  of  stones  and  flints,  covered  with 

'  red  tiles.  It  consists  of  a  chancel  and  nave,  at  the  west 
end  of  which  is  a  wooden  tower  and  low  turret 

HACKNEY  is  a  large  and  populous  village  on 
the  north-east  side  of  London ;  its  nearest  distance 
from  which  does  not  exceed  one  mile. 

The  increase  of  inhabitants  in  this  village,  and  its 
adjacent  hamlets,  having  occasioned  the  old  church 

^  to  be  much  too  small  for  their  accQmmodation,  a 
new  one  was  b^un,  adjoining  to  it,  on  a  larger 
scale,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament,  obtained 
in  1791  •  It  is  of  brick,  and  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  length  in  each 
direction  is  one  hundred  and  four  feet.  Three  of 
the  projecting  sides  of  the  cross  are  fitted  up  with 
galleries ;  the  fourth  is  reserved  for  a  chancel.  In 
the  center  is  an  open  area  of  sixty- three  feet.  The 
steeple,  which  is  not  yet  erected,  is  to  be  at  the 
north  end. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church-yard  was  an 
ancient  mansion,  called  the  Black  and  White  houses, 
many  years  a  boarding-school  for.  young  ladies. 
In  one  of  the  windows  of  a  drawing-room  above 
stairs,  were  the  arms  of  James  I.  Charles  !• 
the  Elector  Pafeitine,  and  the  Duke  of  Holstein, 
brother  of  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark.  These  arms. 
It  is  conjectured,  were  placed  there  to  comme- 
morate 
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metnorate  some  entertainment  given  to  these  illus- 
trious personages*  This  house  belonged^  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  IL  to  Sir  Thomas  Vyner,  son  of 
the  Sir  Robert  Vyner^  of  whose  familiarity  with  that 
monarch,  a  pleasant  story  is  told  in  the  Spectator^ 
No.  46S.  It  was  entirely  demolished  a  few  years 
ago. 

An  ancient  house  in  Well-street,  let  in  tenements 
to  poor  people,  and  commonly,  though  erroneously, 
called  King  John*s  Palace,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  residence  ofi  the  prior  of  the  order. of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  which  order  appears  to  have  sue-* 
ceeded  the  Knights  Templars  in  their  possessions 
in  Hackney. 

Shore-place  is  the  name  given  to  a  row  of  houses 
erected  on  the  site  of  an  old  mansion  pulled  down 
some  years  ago,  which  bore  the  same  name,  from 
a  tradition  that  it  had  beeq  the  residence  of  Jane 
Shore;  in  Confirmation. of  which,  a  portrait,  said  to 
have  been  her's,  was  formerly  shown  there.  It  is 
probable,  that  this  was  the  same  with  that  granted 
in  the  year  1352,  by  the  prior  of  St.  .John,  to  John 
Blaunch  and  Nicholas  Sbordych,  from  the  latter  of 
whom  it  acquired  the  appellation  of  Shoreditch-place, 
given  to  it  in  the  time  of  Stow,  who  says,  that  he 
knows  not  how  it  acquired  that  name.  The  old 
house  called  Baulmes,  or  Bam's  house,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  Hackney  parish,  towards  Shores 
ditch,  was  either  built  or  rebuilt  by  Sir  George 
Wlptmore,  lord-mayor  of  Lx>ndon,  who  was  a  suf- 
ferer for  his  loyalty  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I. 
having  been  imprisoned  in  Crosby-house,  with  Sir 
KeneTm  Digby,  Sir  John  Jacob,  and  Roger  Fetti- 
ward,  Esq..  for  refusing  to  contribute  money  to  the 
service  of  parliament. 

Not  far  from  the  church  a  new  academical  insti- 
tution for  Protestant  Dissenters,  was  established  in 

VOL.  IV,  K  k  I787f 
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17879  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Kippis,  Dr. 
Rees,  Dr.  Price,  Mr.  W orthington,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, who  were  appointed  tutors  and  professors. 
The  object  of  this  establishment  having  failed,  in  a 
great  measure,  it  is  now  conducted  on  a  much  more 
confined  scale  than  was  originally  intended,  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.'Rees  and  Mr.  Belsham. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II .  a  water-mill  was  erected 
on  Hackney-marsh,  under  the  patronage  of  Prince 
Rupert,  who  had  dispovered  a  new  and  excellent 
method  of  boring  guns,  but  the  secret  dying  with 
him,  the  undertakers  suflfered  considerable  loss. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  LfCa^bridge  are  the  Tem- 
ple-mills, so  called  from  having  been  once  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Knights-Templars:  they  are 
now  used  for  preparing  white-lead. 

HADLEY  is  a  pleasant  village  on  the  east  side 
of  the  great  northern  road,  about  eleven  miles  from 
London,  and  adjoining  to  the  towif  of  Chipping- 
Barnet.  Here  was  formerly  an  hermitage  call^, 
Monkton- Hadley . 

The  church  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  two  aisles, 
and  two  transepts.  The  aisles  are  separated  from 
the  nave  by  depressed  arches  and  plustered  columns. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower  of  flint,  with  stone 
quoins,  and  on  the  iVont  of  it  is  the  date  1494,  in  an- 
tique characters,  between  a  rose  and  a  wing.  On 
the  top  of  the  tower,  which  is  very  high,  is  a  fire- 
pan, such  as  was  formerly  used  for  beacons,  and 
believed  to  be  nearly  the  only  one  now  remaining. 

On  Gladesmere-heath  was  fought  the  decisive 
battle  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
in  the  year  1471 9  in  which  the  greiat  Earl  of  War- 
wick was  slain :  and  Hadley  church  is  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Edward  IV.  on  the  site  of  the 
'  old  hermitage,  to  pmy  for  the  souls  of  the  slain. 
The  obelisk  at  the  junction  of  the  St*  Alban's  and 

Hatfield 
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Hatfield  roads^  near  the  field  of  battle,  waa  erected 
in  1740,  by  Sir  Jeremy  Sambrook,  Bart,  to  com- 
memorate tl|e  great  event. 

HAMMERSMITH  is  a  bamlet  to  Fulham, 
about  fo^ir  miles  fi'om  London,  extending  from  the 
great  western  road  to  the  river  side.  This  hamlet, 
with  Brook-green,  Pallenswick,  or  Stanbrook-green, 
and  Shepberd's-bush,  form  what  is  called  the  Ham- 
mersmith side  of  Fulham  parish,  and  is  much  more 
populous  than  the  Fulham  side.  It  has  a  separate 
churchwarden  aud  overseer,  and  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
Fulham,  which  is  a  curacy  in  the  patronage  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.  This  chapel  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L  by  a  subscription  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  of  brick,  and  copsistsof  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  two  aisles,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  square 
tower  with  a  turret.  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  who  was 
'the  founder  of  the  magnificent  mansion,  now  called 
Brandenburgh-house,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  making  bricks,  in  the  manner 
now  practised,  gave  them  and  the  sand. 

Brandenburgh-rhouse  is  situated  upon  the  side  of 
the  Thames,  and  was  originally  erected  about  the 
b^inning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  at  the  expense 
of  nearly  twenty-three  thousand  pounds.  It  after- 
wards l>ecame  the  property  of  Prince  Rupert,  who 
gave  it  to  his  beautiful  mistress,  Margaret  Hughes, 
a  much-admired  actress  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
From  her  it  passed  through  several  hands,  till  the 
year  174*8,  when  it  was  purchased  by  George  Bubb 
Dodington,  afterward  Lord  Melcombe  Regis,  who 
repaired  and  modernized  the  house,  giving  it  the 
name  of  La  Trappe,  from  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  that  name  in  France.  He  likewise  built  a  mag- 
nificent gallery  for  statues  and  antiques;  the  floor 
was  inlaid  with  various  marbles,  and  the  door-case 
supported  by  two  columns,  richly  ornamented  with 

lapis 
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lapis  lazuli.  Jo  the  gardens  he  erected  an  obelisk 
to  the  memory  of  his  lady,  which  Thomas  Wynd- 
ham,  Esq.  (to  whom  his  lordship  left  this  estate) 
removed,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  Earl  of  Ayles* 
bury's  park,  at  Tottenhatti,  in  Wiltshire,  in  com- 
memoration  of  his  Majesty's  happy  recovery  in  1789. 
It  has  been  since  the  property  of  Mrs.  Sturt,  and 
was  purchased  in  179^?  for  eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  by  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  who, 
having  abdicated  his  dominions,  in  favour  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  receives  from  that  monarch  a 
princely  revenue.  His  serene  highness  married 
Elizabeth  Dowager  Lady  Craven,  and  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley.  The  Margravine'is  taste  is  conspi- 
cuous in  the  improvements  and  decorations  of  the 
houses  which  are  both  elegant  and  magnificent.  The 
state  drawing-room,  which  is  thirty-eight  feet  by 
thirty-three,  and  thirty  feet  in  height,  is  fitted  up 
with  white  sattin,  and  has  a  broad  border  of  Prussian 
blue  in  a  gilt  frame.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  chair  of 
state,  over  which  is  placed  a  picture  of  the  late 
Frederick,  I^ing  of  Prussia,  the  Margrave^s  uncle  ; 
the  whole  covered  with  a  canopy,  which  is  decdrated 
with  a  very  elegant  and  rich  cornice.  The  ceiling 
of  this  room  was  painted  for  Lord  Melcombe,  b^ 
whom  also  the  very  costly  chimney-piece,  represent- 
ing, in  whitfe  marble,  the  marriage  of  the  Thame 
and  Isis,  Was  put  up.  The  anti-chamber  contains 
several  good  pictures,  and  some  Very  beautiful 
pieces  of  needle-work,  being  copies  of  paintings  by 
the  old  masters,  wrought  in  worsteds,  b}^  the  Mar- 
gravine herself,  in  which  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  originals  are  admirably  preserved.  Under  the 
cornice  of  this  room  hangs  a  deep  border  of  point 
lace,  with  which  the  curtains  are  also  decorated. 
'  The  gallery,  which  is  thirty  feet  high,  twenty  in 
width,  and  eighty-two  iu  length,  remains  in  the 
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ttme  state  as  left  by  Lord  Melcombe,  except  that 
the  marble  pavement  is  removed,  and  the  stair*case 
where  the  columns  stood :  in  the  room  of  the  latter  i^ 
a  chimney-piece.  The  ceiling  of  the  gallery  js  of 
mosaic  work,  ornamented  with  "roses.  Two  new 
stair-cases  of  stone  have  been  built,  and  a  chapel 
has  been  made  on  the  site  of  the  old  stair-case,  the 
walls  of  which  were  painted  with  scripture  subjects. 
In  the  hall,  on  the  ground  floor,  are  the  following 
verses,  written  by  Lord  Melcombe,  and  placed  under 
abust  of  Comus: 

While  rosy  wreaths  the  goblet  deck, 
Thus  Comus  spake,  or  seem'd  to  speak: 
**  This  place,  for  social  hours  design'd, 
'*  May  care  and  business  never  find. 
"^  Come  every  muse  without  restraint, 
**  Let  genius  prompt,  and  fancy  paint; 
**  Let  mirth  and  wit,  with  friendly  strife, 
Chase  the  dull  gloom  that  saddens  life: 
True  wit,  that  firm  to  virtue's  cause. 
Respects  religion  and  the  laws; 
^*  True  mirth,  that  chearfulness  supplies, 
**  To  modest  ears  and  decent  eyes ; 
*'  Let  these  indulge  their  liveliest  sallies, 
**  Both  scorn  the  canker'd  help  of  malice, 
*'  True  to  their  country  and  their  friend, 
**  Both  scorn  to  flatter  or  oflend." 

Adjoining  to  the  haU  is  a  library,  which  opens 
into  the  conservatory,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
a  writing  closet,  where  are  some  g0(xj  cabinet  pic- 
tures, particularly  a  fine  head,  by  Fragoiiard. 

Near  the  water-side  is  a  small  theatre;  where  the 
Margravine  occasionally  fntertains  her  friends  with 
dramatic  exhibjtiotis,  and  sometimes  gratifies  them 
by  exerting  her  talents,  both  as  a  writer  and  per^ 
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former,  for  their  amusement.  This  theiUre  is  ec»i« 
nected  with  the  dwelling-house,  by  a  conservatory 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length.  It  \s  of 
a  curvilinear  form,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  co- 
lonade. 

Here  is  a  nuunery,  which,  though  traditionaUy 
reported  to  have  existed  before  the  Reformation , 
^nd  to  have  escaped  the  general  destruction  of  reli- 
gious houses,  from  its  want  of  endowment,  instated 
by  Mr.  Lysons,  upon  the  most  respectable  autho- 
rity, to  have  taken  its  rise  from  the  following 
circumstance: 

In  the  year  1669)  Mrs.  Bedingfield  and  another 
lady,  set  up  a  boarding-school  at  Hammersioith,  for 
young  ladies  of 'the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion. 
Soon  after  its  institution,  the  governesses  and  teachers 
having  voluntarily  obliged  themselves  to  the  observ- 
ance of  monastic  rules,  it  obtained  the  name  of  a 
nunnery.  Its  celebrity  as  a  Roman  Catholic  school 
has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  most  of  the 
fashionable  females  of  that  persuasion,  hav^  received 
their  education  here.  It  has  alto  kept  up  its  claim 
to  the  appellation  of  a  nunnery,  many  devotees  hav- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  taken  the  veil,  and  doomed 
themselves  to  voluntary  seclusion.  They  do  not, 
however,  uniformly  embrace  any  particular  order, 
but  each  chooses  that  to  which  she  is  prompted  by 
her  own  inclination  or  devotion. 

There  is  a  chapel  at  the  nurmery,  and  another  at 
Erook-green,  where  there  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
charitv  school. 

In  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Cotton's  house,  on  the  side 
of  the  Thames,  are  two  remarkably  6ne  catalpa  trees, 
each  of  them  five  feet  in  ffirth;  and  in  that  of  But- 
tsrwick-house,  near  the  cnapc^,  now  the  residence 
of  Michael  Impey,  Esq.  is  a  cedar  of  Libanus,  ten 
J'oet  seven  inches  in  girih# 

HAMPSTFAD 
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HAMP8TEAD  is  a  large  and  populous  village, 
about  four  miles  from  London.  It  is  in  a  most 
beautiful  situation  on  both  declivities  of  a  hill,  ou 
the  summit  of  which  is  an  extensive  heath.  The 
delightful  views  of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  distant 
oouutiy,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  every  direction, 
from  the  heath  and  from  most  parts  of  the  village, 
are  not  the  only  beauties  of  the  scene :  the  home 
landscape,  consisting  of  broken  ground,  divided  by 
inciosures,  and  well  planted  with  firs,  elms,  and 
otiher  trees,  is  extremely  picturesque.  Such  attrac- 
tioBs  of  situation  so  near  the  metropolis,  have  always 
drawn  together  .a  great  number  of  occasional  visi- 
teats,  for  whose  accommodation,  several  places  of 
public  entertainment  have  been  established ;  of  thes6 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Flask,  (taverns  still  remain-* 
log);  a  tea-drinking  house  called  New  Georgia, 
where  the  company  were  diverted  with  various  water- 
works, now  inclosed  within  Lord  Mansfield^s  pre- 
mises, and  Bellsize- house,  have  been  the  most 
remaricable. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  village,  in  a  place  ca[lled 
WelUwalk,  is  a  spring  of  mineral  watA,  strongjy 
impregnated  with  iron,  which  was  formerly  much 
frequented.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a  long  room,  used, 
when  the  wells  were  in  fashion,  for  promenades, 
public  breakfasts,  &c.  but  now  converted  into  a 
chapel  of  ease.  Several  Roman  antiquities,  con- 
sisting of  sepulchral  urns,  vases,  earthen  lamps,  &c. 
were  dug  up  in  the  Well-walk  in  the  year  1774.  Be- 
sides this  chalybeate  spring,  two  other  kinds  of 
mineral  water  have  been  lately  discovered,  near 
JPond-street,  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  a  skiHliI  practitioner 
of  physic  in  this  village,  who  has  published  the 
analysis  of  them,  from  which  it  appears,  that  one  is 
aafdine  cathartic,  similar  in  its  quality  and  effects 
to  that  of  Cheitenham ;  and  the  other  of  a  sulphure- 
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ous  nature.  It  may  be  of  importance  to  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  metropolis  who  require  the  use  of  mine- 
ral waters,  to  know  that  such  as  these  can  be  obtained 
without  the  expense  of  a  distant  journey^ 

The  church  of  Hampstead  wa^  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
Hendon  till  the  year  1 477*  when  it  was  appropriated 
to,  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster,  to  whom 
the  manor  belonged,  from  which  time  it  became  a 
donative^  or  perpetual  curacy  annexed  to  the  manor. 
The  present  edifice  is  of  brick :  it  was  erected  in 
17479  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles.  The 
communion  table  is  at  the  west  end,  and  at  the  east 
end  is^  a  square  tower  with  a  low  spire* 

Bellsize-house,  to  the  south-west  of  Hampstead, 
was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  subsequent  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VUI.  has  been  the  residence  of  many  per- 
sons of  consequence.  Sir  Armigal  Wockl,  the  first 
Englishman  who  made  discoveries  in  America,  died 
here  in  1568,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  . 
Hampstead  church.  In  the  year  17S0,  it  was  opened 
for  public  entertainment,  with  music,  dancing,  and 
gaming,  and  soon  became  a  place  of  resort  for  per-  , 
sons  of  allvanks.  From  some  contemporary  publi- 
cations, it  appears  to  have  exceeded  in  immorality 
and  dissipation,  any  place  of  that  description  known 
to  modern  times.  It  continued  open  till  the  year 
1745,  after  which  it  went  to  decay.  The  old  man- 
sion has  been  pulled  down  some  years,  and  on  it9 
•site  is  a  modem  built  house. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  is  an  ancient  building, 
called  The  Chicken-house^  in  a  window  of  which  are 
small  portraits  of  James  I.  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Tradition  reports  it  to  have  been  a 
huntins:  seat  of  James  II.  ^ 

At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  heath  is 
Ken-wood,  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field, ^U  was  purchased  in  the  year  1755,  of  the 

Earl 
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Ead  of  Bute^  by  die  bte  veQenA)le  Earl  of  MansfieM, 
then  Attorney-^jieiieral,  who  improved  the  whole^ 
with  the  utmost  elegance,  ^fter  the  designs  of  the 
celebrated  architects  of  the  Adelphi.  The  grand 
front,  which  is  near  the  side  of  the  load  leading 
from  Higfagate  to  Hampstead,  i^  opposite  l^e  .wood 
that  gives  name  to  the  house.  The  garden  front, 
which  is  more  extensive  than  the  other,  commands 
a  fine  view  of  rich  meadows,  felling  in  a  gentle 
descent,  and  relieved  by  some  noble  pieces  of  water, 
that  supply  part  of  the  metropolis ;  but  this  view  is 
terminated  by  what  can  add  no  beauty  to  rural 
scenery,  the  spires  of  London,  enveloiied  in  fog  and 
smoke.  The  most  remarkable  room  m  the  house  is 
the  library,  a  very  beautiful  apartment,  sixty  feet 
hy  twenty-one ;  designed  by  Adam,  and  ornamented 
with  paintings,  by  Zucchi.  In  this  room  is  a  whole 
length  of  the  late  £ari,  by  Martin,  and  a  fine  bust 
of  him  by  NoUekens.  There  is  another  bust  of 
1^  lordship  when  youngs  in  the  hall ;  one  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton ;  and  the  antique  bust  of  Homer, 
which  was  bequeathed  to  him  by  Pope.  The  paint- 
ings in  the  hall  are  by  Rebecca.  In  the  breakfast- 
pulour  is  a  bust  of  Pope,  and  a  portrait  of  Sit 
Christopher  Hatton.  In  the  oth^  rooms  are  some 
portraits  well  deserving  of  notice ;  particularly  those 
of  Pope,  Garrick,  the  Duchess  of  Queensbelry,  and 
a  good  bead  of  Betterton,  the  tragedian,  said  to  be 
by  Poj>e,  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  art  <tf 
painting  by  his  iiraend  Jarvis.  The  present  Ead 
ham  improved  and  enlarged  this  house  very  consi*- 
derably ;  Saunders  was  his  architect 

*  The  pleasure  grounds,  including  the  wood  which 
gives  name  to  the  place^  ccmtains  about  forty  acres. 
Their  situation  is  naturally  very  beautiful ;  and  the 
&md  of  art  has  been  successfully  empbyed  in  mak- 
ing them  still  more  picturesque*  On  the  right  pf 
^  VOL.  IV.  L 1  the 
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garden-front  of  the  house,  is  a  hanging  wood  of  tall 
spreading  trees;  and  on  the  left,  the  rising  hills  are 
planted  with  clumps  that  produce  a  pleasing  efifect. 
A  sweet  shrubbery  immediately  before  this  front, 
and  a  serpentine  piece  of  water,  render  the  whole  a 
very  enhvening  scene.  The  cedars  of  Libanus, 
though  young,  are  very  fine,  and  are  shot  up  to  a 
great  height,  with  their  leaders  entire.  One  of  them 
was  planted  with  his  own  hands  by  the  late  Earl. 

HAMPTON  is  a  village^  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  oppo^te  to  the  influx  of 
the  River  Mole,  and  about  fourteen  miles  from  Lon- 
don. Among  other  handsome  seats  in  this  village, 
is  that  of  the  late  David  Garrick,  Esq.  which  is  an 
elegant  and  uniform  strubture,  in  the  modem  style. 
The  gardens  belonging  to  it  are  very  extensive,  and 
laid  out  with  great  taste.  In  one  part  of  them  is  a 
neat  building,  called  The  Temple  of  Shakespear, 
erected  by  Mr.  Garrick,  in  honour  of  that  great  and 
distinguished  poet. 

Adjoining  to  this  village  is  the  royal  palace  of 
Hampton -court,  which  was  originally  built  of  brick, 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  resided  in  it  for  some  time 
wjth  the  splendour  of  a  prince;  but  some  of  his  ene- 
mies having  endeavoured  to  represent  him  to  the 
king  as  too  powerful  a  subject.,  the  cardinal  gave  it 
to  Henry,  in  exchange  for  the  palace  of  Richmond. 
At  present,  httle  of  the  original  building  remains: 
such  of  the  ancient  apartments  as  are  standing,  hav* 
ing  been  originally  domestic  offices^  can  convey  no 
idea  of  its  former  splendour.  The  principal  part  of  the 
old  palace  was  taken  down  in  I69O,  when  the  mag« 
nificent  front,  towards  the  gardens,  was  erected  for 
King  William,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

The  grand  facade,  towards  the  garden,  is  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  lengthy  and  that  towards 

the 
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the  Thames,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  The 
portico  and  colonade  of  doubled  Ionic  pillars,  at  tlie 
principal  entrance,  are  in  a  superior  style  of  m^gnifi- 
ceoce;  as  is  the  general  design  of  the  building. 

In  the  back- front  of  the  palace  next  the  garden,  is 
a  pediment,  on  which  is, represented  vthe  triumph  of 
Hercujes;  and  near  it  9  large  oval  bason.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  grand  walk'  are  two  large  marble 
vases,  one  of  which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Cibber, 
father  of  the  poet  laureat ;  and  the  other  by  a  foreigner, 
as  a  trial  of  skill.  That  on  the  right  hand  represents 
the  triumph  of  Bacchus;  and  that  on  the  left,  Am- 
phitrite  and  the  Nereids.  There  are  also  two  large 
vases  at  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents the  Judgment  of  Taris,  and  the  other,  Meleager 
hunting  the  wild  boar. 

Four  fine  brass  statues  are  in  the  parterres,  which 
formerly  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  parade,  in  St. 
James's-park,  but  were  brought  to  this  place  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  One  of  ^ese  statues  is  an 
original,  the  workmanship  of  Agasius  Desitheus,  of 
Ephesus,  and  was  brought  from  Rome.  The  second 
is  a  young  Apollo ;  the  third  a  Diana ;  and  the  fourth 
.  Saturn,  going  to  devour  one  of  his  own  children;  all 
from  fine  antiques. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  palace,  in  tlie  privy- 
garden,  is  a  fountain,  with  two  grand  terrace- walks, 
from  whence  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Riyer 
Thames,  and  the  adjacent  country;  and  on  the  north, 
side  is  the  tennis-court,  beyond -which  Is  a  wilder- 
ness, and  a  passage  leacling  to  the  great  garden. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  palace,  from  the  town,  ar^ 
four  largq  brick  piers,  each  ornamented  with  the 
figures  of  a  lion  and  unicorn,  holding  the  arms  of 
Great- Britain,  with  their  appendages,  properly  quar- 
tered. The  court-yard  is  very  spacious,  and  on  the 
sides  of  it  are  stables  and  other  offices  for  his  majes- 
ty's 
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^*s  doniMtics.  ^  Beyobd  it  is  the. original  portti,  one 
of  the  pieces  first  Duilt  by  Wolsey.  It  is  adorned 
with  the  neads  of  Tibarius  and  Vitellius,  on  the  one 
side)  and  on  the  other,  with  those  of  Trajan  and 
Adrian.  ' 

B^ond  this  portal  is  cL  large  quadrangle  that  leads  to 
anomer,  in  which  is  a  fine  astronosiical  clock,  made 
by  the  famous  Tompion,  one  of  the  greatest  artists  in 
his  time ;  and  on  it  are  reprssented  the  twelve  signi 
of  the  Zodiac,  with  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  suii, 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  &c.  On  the  left  side  of  this 
quadrangle  is  the  hall,  iri  which  her  late  majesty^ 
Queen  Cardine,  ordered  several  plays  to  be  acted  ; 
particularly  one  for  the  entertainment  of  the  late 
£mperor  of  Germany,  ^hen  he  was  in  Eifgtand,^  on 
a  visit,  in  the  year  1730.    On  the  opposite  side  6t 
this  quadrangle  is  a  stone  colonade  of  fourteen  co- 
lumns, that  leads  to  the  great  dtair^ease,  from  the 
ceiling  of  which  hangs  a  large  glass  lantern,  with  an 
imperial  crown  on  die  top.    The  paintings  of  the 
Mair-case  are  exceeding  beautiful,  and  were  executed 
by  Yerrio,  an  Italian  artist*    On  the  left  side  are  re* 
presaoted  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses,  at  whoM  feet 
sits  the  god  Pan,  with  his  unequal  reeds ;  and  a  little 
below  is  the  goddess  Ceres,  holding  in  the  One  hand 
a  wheatsheaf,  and  with  tbe  other  pointing  to  loaves 
of  bread.     At  the  feet  of  Ceres  is  Flora,  surrounded 
with  her  attendants,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
chaplet  of  flowers.    Near  her  are  th6  two  river  gods, 
Thame  and  Isis,  with  their  urns,  and  in  the  center  is 
a  large  table  decorated  with  flower».    On  the  ceiling 
are  Jupiter  and  Julfio,  with  Granymede  riditag  on  Ju<* 
piter's  ^gle,  and  offering  the  cup ;  and  in  the  front 
is  Juno's  peacock.    One^of  the  Parc^,  with  her  scis* 
sars  in  her  hand,  seems  to  wait  for  Jove's  orders  to 
cut  the  thread  of  life.  These  figures  are  covered  with 
a  fine  canopy,  surrounded  with  the  signs  of  the  Ko^ 
1  diaq. 
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AkCj  and  fcy  several  zephyrs,  with  flowers  in  their 
hlUidt ;  and  on  One  side  of  them  is  Fame,  with  her 
two  trumpets.  Beneath  is  a  beautiful  figure  of  Ve- 
nas  riding  on  a  swan,  Mars  addressing  himself  to 
her  aa  her  lover,  and  Cupid  riding  on  another  swan. 
On  the  right  hand  are  Pluto -and  Proserpine,  Coelus 
and  Terra,  Cybele  crowned  with  a  tower,,  and  other 
figures.  In  the  front  are  Neptuiie  and  Amphitrite, 
with  two  attendants,  who  are  serving  them  with 
fruit.  Bacchus  is  leaning  on  a  rich  ewer,  and,  behig 
accompanied  by  his  attendants,  places  his  left  hand 
on  the  head  of  Silenus,  who  sits  on  an  ass  that  is  fallen 
down,  he  seeming  to  catch  at  a  table,  to  which  Diana, 
above,  is  pointing  wHh  her  finger.  The  table  is  sup- 
ported by  eagles;  on  one  side  of  it  sits  Romuhis,  the 
founder  of  Rome,  with  a  wolf;  and  on  the  other  sider 
,  of  it  18  Hercules  leaning  on  his  club.  Between  these 
is  Peace,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  Iam*el,  dnd  in 
her  left  a  palm- branch,  over  the  head  of*i£neas,  who 
seems  inviting  the  twelve  Cs^ars  (amonfi;  whom  is 
Spurina,  the  soothsayer)  to  ar  celestial  banquet. 
Above  their  heads  hovers  the  Genius  of  Rome,  with 
a  flaming  sword  and  a  bridle:  the  latter  the  emblem 
of  government,  and  the  former  that  of  destruction i 

From  the  stair-case  we  pass  into  the  Guard- 
chamber^  which  contains  arms  for  five  thousand  men, 
placed  in  various  forms.  Herts  are  the  following 
portraits  of  admirals,  broudit  from  what  was  formerly 
called  the  Admirers  Gdlery^  and  pamted  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  and  Dahl,  viz.  Sir  John  Jennings, 
Sir  John  Leake,  Admirals  Churchill,  Gradon,  and 
Benbow,  Sir  John  Wishart,  Sir  Stafford  Fairbone, 
Lord  Tofrington^  Sir  Thomas  Dilks,  Lord  Orford,  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  Admiral  VFhetstone,  Sir  Thomas 
Hopson,  Sir  Grorge  Rooke,  George,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel,  Admiral  Beaumont,  and 
Sir  John  Munden. 

.      Th« 
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The  King^s  First  Presence  Chamber  is  hung  with. 
tapestry,  representing  the  stories  of  Tobit  and  Tobias. 
In  this  room  is  a  fine  picture,  by  Kneller,  of  K^ng 
William  on  a  grey  horse ;  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
Vansomer,  and  two  pieces,  one  of  architecture,  the 
other  of  ruins,  Rosso. 

The  Second  Presence  Chamber  is  hung  with  tapes- 
try, ancient  bqt  very  rich,  the  jights  being  gold, 
and  the  shadows  of  silk :  the  subjects  are,  Hercules 
and  the  Hydra,  and  Midas  with  asses'  ears.  Here  are 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  Vansomer;  Isaac  and  Re- 
becca;  a  landscape,  Zucarelli ;  and  three  pieces  of 
ruins  and  landscapes,  Rosso. 

The  King^s  Audience  Chamber  is  hung  with  tapes- 
try, which  represents  God  appearing  to  Abraham, 
Abraham  purchasing  a  burying-place  for  Sarah,  and 
entertaining  the  three  Angels.  In  this  room  is  a  land* 
scape,  with  Moses,  by  Zuccarelli ;  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  James  I.  Honthorst;  and 
two  Madonnas,  by  Domenico  Feti. 
.  The  Drawing  Room  is  hung  with  tapestry;  the 
subjects,  Abraham  sending  his  servant  ^to  get  a  wife 
for  Isaac,  and  Rebecca  opening  the  trunks  of  trea- 
sure. In  this  room  is  a  whole  length  of  Charles  L 
by  Vandyck ;  the  Comaro  family,  after  Titian,  by 
Old  Stone;  David  with  Goliah's  head,  Feti ;  and  the 
Holy  Family,  Corregio. 

The  King^s  State  Bed  Channier  is  hung  with 
tapestry,  representing  the  History  of  Joshua ;  round 
which  are  eight  silver  sconces,  chased,  with  the  Judg- 
ment of  Solomon.  The  ceiling  by  Verrio,  represents 
Endymion  and  Diana.  On  another  part  of  the  ceiling 
is  a  fine  figure  of  Somnus,  with  his  attendants.  The 
paiiitings  are,  Joseph, and  his  Mistress,  Orazio  Gen- 
tileschi;  a  Flower-piece,  Baptist;  ditto,  Bogdane; 
and  Anne,  Duchess  of  York,  Lely. 

The 
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*  The  King's  Dressing  Room.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
by  Verrio :  the  eubjeet  is,  Mars  sleeping  in  the  Lg^p . 
of  Venus,  while  some  Cupids  steal  away  his  armour, 
and  others  are  binding  him  with  fetters  of  roses.  This  ' 
room  contains  a  Flower-piece,  by  Old  Baptist;  Flow- 
ers, Withoos;  Dead  Game,  Van  Aelst;  a  Saint's 
Head,  G.  Douw;  Christ  and  St.  John,  Da  Vinci; 
Francis  L  of  France,  and  his  Queen,  Jannet;  Reshe«- 
meer,  Holbein;  Angel  and*  St.  l^eter,  Steenwick; 
Charles  I.  on*  Horseback,  Vandyck ;  the  Great  Mo- 
gul; a  Landscape  with  figures,  P.  Brill;  Lot  and  hit 
Daughters,  Poelemberg ;  a  Battle^  Wouvermans^ 
Diana  and  her  Nymphs  bathing,  Poelemberg;  th« 
Inside  of  a  Church,  with  the  Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery (the  figures  by  Old  Franks),  Deneef;  Henry 
VlIL  Holbein  ;  Erasmus,  Ditto;  a  Woman  singing, 
and  a  Man,  G.  Douw;  and  a  Flower-piece,  Young 
Baptist. 

In  the  King's  Writing  Closet,  are  the  Shepherds* 
Offering',  Old  Palma;  Queen  Henrietta,  after  Van- 
dyck, Gibson ;  Saccharissa,  Russel;  the  Centaur  car- 
rying away  the  Wife  of  Hercules,  after  Julio  Romano; 
a  Flower-piece,  Bogdane ;  Judith  and  Holofemes, 
P.  Veronese :  a  Magdalen's  Head,  Sasso  Ferrato ;  Da- 
vid and  Goliah;  Administration  of  the  Sacrament, 
Bassan;  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  from  Raphael; 
Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  by  Poelemberg ;  a  Landscape, 
with  Cattle,  Vandervelde;  the  Head  of  Cyrus  brought 
to  Thomyris,  Vincentio,Malo;  Peter  and  the  Angel, 
Steenwyck ;  a  Landscape,  Wouvermaus ;  a  Peapock, 
Bog:dane  ;  the  Visitation,  Carlo  Maratti ;  Charles  L 
at  Dinner,  Baisan  ;  and  a  Flower-piece,  Bc^dane. 

Queen  Manfs  Closet  is  hung  with  needle-work, 
said  to  be  wrought  by  herself  and  her  maids  of  ho-r 
nour ;  the  chairs  and  screen  are  likewise  said  to  be 
her  work.  The  paintings  are^  the  Virgin  teaching 
Christ  to  read,  Guercino ;  Holy  Family,  Do9SO  de 

Ferrara ; 
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Ferrara ;  Lord  Dam  ley  and  his  firotfaer^  Luca  de 
Heere;  Kingof  BohemiaatDinnef,Ba88aD;Charte8V. 
initiated  into  the  Church;  Queen  of  George  L  Mosea 
tftrikiog  the  Rock,  Marco  Ricci ;  St.  Jerome,  Mieris; , 
Mrs.  Lemon,  Vandyck;  Geoi^  I.  a  Latbdacape^ 
Dietrice ;  St.  Francis,  Teniers ;  a  Madonna  and  St. 
John,  Gu^rcino ;  a  Lady,  Bdlini;  the  Master  of  Ti- 
tian, bv  himself;  a  Bunch  of  Grapes,  Verelst ;  a  Wo- 
man, riombo;  the  Shepherd^s  Offering,  Ricci;  a, 
Woman  milking  a  Goat,  Bergen ;  a  Woman,  Rem- 
brandt ;  the  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  Calvert ;  and 
a  Landscape,  Poussin. 

The  Queen^s  Gallery  is  hang  with  seven  pieces  of 
tapestry,  after  the  famous  paintings  of  \jt  Bnin :  1. 
Alexander's  Triumphal  Entry  into  Babylon;  S.  His 
Battle  with  Poi*us ;  :3.  Hiltiself  and  Bucephalus ; 
4.  His  Visit  to  Dic^nes ;  5.  His  Cons,ultation  with ' 
the  Soothsayers ;  6.  His  Battle  with  Darius ;  7*  The 
Tent  of  Darius. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Queetis  State  Bed  Chamber  is 
painted  byXhornhill;  and  Fepresents  Aurora  risingout 
Qf  the.oceon,  in  her  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses.  The 
peiiitin^  are,  James  I.  and  Queen  Anne,  his  Con* 
sort,  both  by  Vansomer ;  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mylens;  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  Moreelze;  a 
Landscape^Zuccafetli ;  alkid  the  portraits  of  George  L 
George  II.  Queen  Caroline,  and  Frederic,  Prince  of 
Wales. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Queen* s  Drawi»g  Room  is 
painted  by  Verrio ;  in  tlie  middle  of  it  is  Queen 
Anne,  in  the. character  of  Justice,  w'rth>Neptune  and 
Britannia  holding  a  crown  over  her  bead.  This  room 
has  nine  pictures  '(formerly  all  in  one  piece  of  great 
length),  vepresentin^  the  Triumphs  of  Julius  Caesar, 
in  water  colouis,  upon  canvas,  by  And.  Man^na. 
Over  the  two  doors  are  Christ  and  the  Woman  of 
Samaria,  and  another  Scripture  piece,  by  Ricci.    . 

The 
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The  Queen's  Siaie  Audience  Room  is  hung  with 
tapestty,  fepresenting  Melchisedee  giving  bread  and 
#me  to  Abraham*'  In  this  rooui*  are  siTi  pictures^ 
viz.  a  Lady ;  the  Countess  of  Lenox ;  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  Giro  Fern ;  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scots,  My« 
tens ;  the  Duke  6t  Brunswick,  and  his  I>u(:bess. 

The  Public  Dining  Room^  in  which  the  late  king 
used  to  dine  in  state,  is  omamented.with  the  ^Itow- 
ing  pictures:  Charles,  Elector  Palantine ;  four  Ship- 
pieces,  Vandevelde;  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  after 
Guide  '  Romanelli ;  Princess  Elizabeth  ;  Christ 
in  the  House  of  Lazarus,  Ricci ;  the  Fool  of  Be- 
thesda,  ditto;  Baccio  Bandinelli,  Corregio;  the  Wo- 
man taken  in  Adultery,  Ricci ;  Prince  Rupert,  Mire* 
velt.  In  this  room  is  the  model  of  a  palace,  that 
WM  intended  for  Richmond. 

The  Piinde  of^  Wales^s  Presence  Chamber  is  hung 
with  tapestry,  representing  the  st6ry  of  Tobit.  In 
this  room  is  a. portrait  of  Gondomar,  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  Blenberg;  Guzman,  another  Spanish 
Ambassador;  Queen  of  France,  Fouvbus;  Louis  XllL 
of  France,  Belcamp;  and  Ahasuerus  and  Esther,- 
Tintoret. 

The  Prince  of  tVales^s Drawing  Room  h  hung  with 
tapestry,  representing  Ely  mas  struck  with  bKndness,' 
taken  from  one  of  the  cartoons  at  Windsor.  Here  are 
the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  Mark  Gerards ;  the  Queen 
of  Philip  IL  of  Spain;  Count  Mansfeldt,  My  tens. 

The  Prince  of  iVaks^s  Bed  Chamber  has  the  Duke 
of  Lunenburg,  My  tens;  Alexander,  Duke  df  Parma; 
a  Spanish  Nobleman,  Pantago;  and  the,  Queen  of 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark. 

\xk  \h^  Private  Chapel  is  the  Lord's  Stipper,  by 
Tintoret. 

In  i^ieChset  next  the  Chapel^  ate  George  II.;  Queen 
Caroline/;  Jonah  under  the  Gourd,  Heemskirk;  a 
Landscape  ;  and  a  Head,  Artemisia  Gentiieschi. 

VOL.  IV.  Mm  In 
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In  the  Private  Dining  Room  are  eight  Sbip-pieceSi 
six  of  them  by  Vandevelde ;  four  of  which  repre- 
sent the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  and  ov^ 
the  chimney  is  the  £arl  of  Nottingham,  by  Zuc« 
chero. 

The  Closet  next  the  Private  Dining  Room  has  the 
Murder  of  the  Innocents,  Brughei ;  and  the  Rape  of 
the  Sabines. 

The  King^s  Private  Dressing  Room  is  hung  with 
tapestry,  representing  the  Battle  of  Solebay;  and 
contains  the  portraits  of  Sir  John  Lawsop,  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

In  the  King's  Private  Bed  Chamber  are  a  Friar 
and  Nuns  at  a  Banquet,  Longepier ;  and  Susannah 
and  the  Elders,  P.  Veronese. 

In  the  Closet  next  the  Private  Bed  Chamber  ire 
Jupiter  and  Europa,  and  two  Madonnas. 

In  the  Council  Chamber^  formerly  the  Cartoon 
Gallery ^  ^re  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Rubens;  the  De- 
luge, Bassan;  the  Judgment  of  Midas,  Schivoqe; 
the  Muses  in  Concert,  Tintoret;  the  Shepherds' 
Offering,  Old  Palma ;  Our  Saviour  and  the  Woman 
of  Samaria,  Ditto ;  Charles  I.  after  Vandyck,  Old 
Stone.  In  this  room  is  the  model  of  a  palace,  that 
was  intended  to  be  built  in  Hyde-park. 

In  the  Dining  Room^  called,  from  the  pictures  it 
contains,  tJie  Room  of  Beauties^  are  placed  the  por- 
traits of  nine  ladies,  in  the  following  order,  viz.  The 
Couhtesses  of  Peterborough  and  Ranelagh,  Lady 
Middleton,  Miss  Pitt,  the  Duchess  of  St.  Alban's,  the 
Countesses  of  Essex  and  Dorset,  Queen  Mary  and 
the  Duchess  of  Grafton,  all  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
except  Queen  Mary,  which  is  by  Wissing. 

From  this  apartment  we  come  to  the  Queen's 
Stair-case^  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  by  Vick. 
Here  are  portraits  of  Charles  II.  -his  Queen  Catha- 
rine, and  the  Duk^  of  Buckingham,  representing 

.  Science, 
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Science,  in  the  habit  of  Mercury,  with  Envy,  struck 
down  by  naked  boys. 

This  stair-case  leads  into  the  new  quadrangle,  in 
the  center  of  which  is  a  round  bason,  and  four  large 
lamps  on  pedestals  of  iron-work  ;  and  over  the  win-* 
dows,  on  the  right  hand,  are  the  twelve  labours  of 
Hercules,  in  fresco. 

Near  the  palace  is  a  wooden  bridge  over  ^  the 
Thames,  built  about  forty  years  ago;  and  adjoining 
to  the  gardens  is  Bushy-park,  which  is  an  extensive 
spot,  pleasantly  diversified  with  avenues  and  clumps 
of  trees,  and  well  stocked  with  deer.  It  is  also 
adorned  with  pleasure-houses,  fish-ponds  and  water- 
works. 

HANWELL  is  a  small  pleasant  village,  about 
eight  miles  from  London,  on  the  Uxbridge-road. 
The  church  is  a  small  neat  structure  of  brick,  erected 
in  the  year  1782.    It  is  in  form  of  an  oblong  square, ' 
with  a  turret  and  cupola  at  the  west  end. 

This  village  is  remarkable  for  being  the  burial- 
place  of  the  philanthropic  Jonas  Hanway.  The  fol- 
lowing singular  entry  occurs  in  the  p^ish  register, 
**  Thdtnas,  son  (daughter)  of  Thomas  Messenger, 
and  Eliaiabeth,  his  wife,  was  bom  and  baptized, 
Oct.  24,  17^1  >  by  the  midwife  ;  at  the  font,  called  a 
boy,  and  named  byilie  godfather  Thomas,  but  proved 
a  girl.''  ' 

HANWORTH  is  a  pleasant  village,  to  the  west 
of  Twickenham,  formerly  remarkable  for  a  royal  pa- 
lace, the  favourite  residence  of  Henry  VIII.  This 
fine  old  building  was  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire, 
in  1796. 

HARROW  ON  THE  HICL  is  a  populous 
village,  ten  miles  north-west  of  London,  on  one  of  the 
highest  hills  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  This  hill, 
insulated,  ad  it  were,  and  rising  out  of  a  rich  vale,  af- 
fords a  variety  of  beautiful  prospects.     The  view 
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toward  the  east  is  termiQated  by  the  m/etropotis; 
and  to  the  south  by  the  Surrey  hills.  Toward  the 
north,  it  is  t\\^  least  extensive,  being  intercepted  by 
the  high  ground  about  Stanmore  and  Harrow- w£ald : 
on  this  side,  the  village  of  Stanmore,  and  Bentlejr 
Priory  (the  Marquis  of  Abercorn^sseat),  are  the  most 
conspicuous  objects.  The  view  toward  the  we^t  and 
south-west,  which  is  very  extensive  and  beautiiiil, 
lAay  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  tbo 
church-yard,  whence  the  ground  declines  precipi- 
tately to  Roxeth-common,  where  the  scenery  i^  very 
pleasing;  the  distant  prospect  takes  in  Windsor- 
castle,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Bejksbire  and  Buck* 
inghauishire. 

The  church  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  two  aisles,  and  two 
transepts.  *  At  the  west  end  is  a  square  embattled 
^ower,  from  which  rises  a  lofty  spire,  covered  with 
lead,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  object  for  many 
miles  round.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  Charles  II. 
that,  when  some  divines  were  disputing  before  him 
concerning  the  visible  church,  he  directed  their  at- 
tention to  this,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  the 
visible  church.  The  original  building  was  erected  by 
Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  'i'he  present  structure  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  some  remains  pf'Lanfranc's  buildiQg  still 
exist,  viz.  the  circular  columns  which  separate 
the  aisles  from  the  nave,  and  part  of  the  tower,  in 
which  is  a  Saxon  arched  door- way  of  a  singular  form. 

Thefree-school,which  now  ranksamong  the  first  pub- 
lic seminaries  in  the  kingdom,  and  gives  this  place  its 
principal  celebrity,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  John  Lyon,  a  wealthy  yeoman  of  Pres- 
ton, in  this  parish.  The  statutes  for  the  government 
of  the  school,  were  drawn  up  with  much  precision. 
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by  the  founder;  and  the  governoiB,  of  whom  there 
are  8ix,  are  to  be  substantial  inhabitants  of  Harrow, 
to  be  nominated,  as  vacancies  occur  by  death  or  de^ 
fi^ult,  by  the  Bishop  of  London^ 

Bantley  Priory,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Abercorn,  is  in  this  parish »  A  monastery,  of 
ivhich  very  little  is  known,  stood  on  this  site^  till  the 
suppression  of  the  smaller  religious  houses,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VU  I.  by  whom  the 
prioiy-hpuse,  &c*  was  granted,  in  the  year  1546,  to 
Henry  |s>edham  and  William  Sacheverell.  After 
passing  through  various  hands,  it  was  purchased,  in 
(788,  by  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  who  has  made 
large  additions  to  the  houae,  and  converted  it  into  a 
noble  mansion,  in  which  convenience  is  united  to 
magBiQcf^nce,  in  a  manner  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It 
IB  furnished  with  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  by 
the  old  i|iasters,and  a  few  antique  busts :  that  of  Mar- 
pus  Aurelius  i^  mucl]^dmired  by  the  connoisseurs. 
The  dining*room  is  forty  feet  by  thirty ;  the  saloon  and 
music-room  are. each  fifty  feet  by  thirty.  In  the 
latter  are  several  portraits  of  the  Hamilton  family. 
In  the  saloon  is  the  celebrated  picture  of  St.  Jerome's 
Dream,  by  Parmegiano.  It  belonged,  originally,  to 
a  convent  near  Rome,  and  was  purchased  for  the 
Marquis  by  Sir  William  Haoulton.     , 

HA  YES  is  a  village,  situated  on  the  Uxbridge 
road,  about  thirteen  miles  from  London.  The  church 
is  a  large  structure,  principally  built  with  flint,  and 
appears  to  be  of  the  architecture  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  consists  of  a  chancel, 
nave  and  two  aisles.  The  aisles  are  separated  from 
the  nave  by  octagonal  pillars  and  pointed  arches; 
and  the  church  is  curiously  ornamented.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  square  embattled  tower. 

HENDON  is  a  village,  about  seven  miles  north 
of  London,  consisting  of  several  detached  clusters  of 

houses, 
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houses,  distinguished  by  different  names,  vi3.  Church- 
erfd,  Brent-street,  Lawrence-street,  Page-street,  Dole- 
street,  Burrows,  Dallis,  the  Hyde,  Mill- hill.  High- 
wood-hill,  Child's-hill,  Hocomb-hill,  Goldhunsl,  or 
Golder's-green,  and  Golder's-hill.  The  River  Brent, 
^hich  runs  through  this  parish,  gives  name  to  one 
of  its  divisions. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  building,  consisting  of  a 
double  chancel,  a  nave,  and  two  aisles,  separated 
by  octagonal  pillars  and  pointed  arches,  with  a  square 
embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  old  font  is  a 
very  curious  specimen  of  Norman  architecture. 

The  old  manor  house  was  pulled  down  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  a  modem  mansion 
erected  upon  its  site.  Here  was  formerly  a  very  re- 
markable cedar  tree,  which  was  blown  down,  Jan.  1, 
1779-  Its  height  was  seventy  feet;  the  diameter  of 
the  horizontal  extent  of  the  branches,  one  hundred 
feet ;  the  circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  seven  feet 
from  the  ground,  sixteen  feet ;  at  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  twenty  feet;  the  limbs  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  in  girth.  The  gardener,  two  years  before  it  was 
blown  down,  made  fifty  poinds  of  the  cones.. 

At  Highwood-hill  is  a  mineral  water,  formerly  in- 
closed at  the  expense  of  Lady  Rachael  Russel,  who- . 
had  a  villa  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Totterldge. 
This  spring  is  generally  described  as  of  a  cathartic 
quality,  but  er»oneously.  It  has  been  lately  exa- 
mined by  Mr.  Goodwin,  of  Hampstead,  who  found 
it  nearly  similar  to  the  steel  water  in  Mr.  Barrett's 
field  at  Cheltenham.  He  recommends  the  use  of 
tins  water  alternately  with  that  on  Barnet-common, 
in  cases  for  which  the  Cheltenham  waters  are  usually 
prescribed. 

HESTON  is  a  village  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
reat  western  road,  about  t€;n  miles  and  a  half  from 
jondon.     The  soil  of  this  place  is  a  strong  loam, 
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Ooled  fbr  pioducing  wheat  of  a  very  fine  quality*. 
Caitiden  speaks  of  it  as  having,  long  before  his  time, 
fucniabed  the  royal  table  with  bread;  and  Norden 
^ys,  it  was^  reported  that .  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
*'  the  mancbets  for  her  highness's  own  diet"  from 
Heston.  ^ 

•  The  church  is  a  Gothic  structure,  built  princi- 
pally of  jflintSi  and  consisting  of  a  double  chancel, 
a  nave,  and  two  aisles ;  with  a  small  aisle  or  chapel 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chanceL  At  the  west  end 
is  a  square  embattled  towen 

In  this  parish  is  Osterley  Park,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Robert  Child,  Esq.  which  anciently  belonged  to 
the  neighbouring  convent  of  Sion.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  that  monastery,  it  passed  tlirodgh  vari- 
oyushands,  and,  prior  to  tlie  year  1<570,  became  the 
property  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  by  whom  a  nobk 
edifice  was  erected,  in  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
entertain  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1578.  Of 
this  visit  the  following  anecdote  is  recorded  in  Mn 
Nichols'  Progresses  ^.that  Queen:  "  Her  majesty 
found  &ult  with  the  court  of  this  house,  afiirniing 
it  would  appear  more  handsome,  if  divided  with  a 
wall  in  the  middle.  What  does  Sir  Thomas,  but  in 
the  night  time  sends  for  workmen  to  London,  who 
80  speedily  and  silently  apply  their  business,  that 
the  next  morning  discovered  the  court  double,  which 
the  night  had  left  single  before.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  Queen,  next  day,  was  ipore  contented 
with  the  conformity  to  her  fancy,  or  more  pleased 
with  the  surprize  ^and  sudden  performance  thereof. 
Her  courtiers  disported  themselves  with  their  several 
expressions;  some  avowing  it  was  no  wonder  he 
could  so  soon  change  a  building,  who  could  build  a 
change ;  others,  reflecting  on  some  known  differences 
ID  the  Knight's  family,  affirmed,  that  a  house  is 
easier  divided  than  united." 

4  Osterley- 
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Osterley-houde  was  rebuilt  by  Francis  Child,  £^. 
about  the  year  1760,  nearly  on  the  ground  place  of 
the  ancient  building.  It  is  a  magnvficeht  stracture^ 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  depth 
from  north  to  south.  At  each  angle  is  a  turret ;  and 
to  the  east  front  is  a  fine  portico,  supported  by  twelve 
columns,  of  the  Ionic  order,  the  ascent  to  which  is 
by  a  grand  flight  of  steps,  profusely  adorned  With 
antiques,  &c.  The  apartments  are  spacious,  arid 
are  fitted  up  with  the  richest  hangings  of  silk,  veU 
vet,  and  tapestry,  elegantly  sculptured  marbles, 
highly  enriched  entablatures  Of  mosaick  work,  ^c^ 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  roonis  are  a  noble  gallery, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  containing  a 
good  collection  of  pictures,  by  the  old  masters,  and 
some  valuable  portraits ;  the  state  bed*room,  which 
is  magnificently  furnished,  and  a  drawing-rOom  hung 
with  Gobelin^s  tapestry,  procured  at  a  great  expense. 
The  stBir-case  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  painting, 
by  Rubens,  of  the  Apotheosis  of  William  I.  Prince 
of  Orange,  brought  from  Hdland  by  Sir  Frendis 
Child.  The  house  stands  in  the  center  of  a  park, 
nearly  six  miles  in  circumference. 

HIGHGA  TE  is  a  populous  hamlet  on  th6  great 
north  road,  situated  in  dxe  parishes  of  Homsey  and 
Pancras,  and  about  five  mites  from  London^  It 
probably  derives  its  name  from  the  toll-gate  belong- 
ing to  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  has  stood  fi*om 
time  immemorial  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  though, 
fit)m  Norden's  account  of  the  road  to  Barnet,  it 
might  appear,  that  the  making  a  rOad  over  Highgiite- 
hill,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a  toll  theipe, 
had  not  taken  place  long  before  his  time.  Mr.  Ly soils, 
however,  whose  accuracy  of  investigation  has  enabled 
him  to  ehicidate  many  disputed  facts,  asserts  the 
antiquity  of  the  toll. 

The 
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The  chapel  consists  of  a  small  chancel,  a  nave, 
Utid  a  south  aisle,  with  a  low  square  tower.  Against 
the  west  end  of  it  is  an  inscription,  importing  that 
it  was  built  in  the  year  1565,  by  Edwin  Sandys, 
Bishop  of  London,  as  a  chapel  of  ease  for  the  infaa* 
bitants  of  Highgate.  This,  however,  is  certainly  a 
mistake,  for  Grindall  was  Bishop  of  London  in 
1 565,  and  very  probably  the  founder  of  the  chapel, 
his  arms  being  in  one  of  the  windows,  with  those  of 
Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  the  founder  of  the  grammar- 
ichool  adjoining,  ' 

The  grammar-school  was  founded  in  1569,  and 
endowed  with  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  education  of 
forty  boys,  to  be  chosen  from  Highgate,  HoHoway, 
Hornsey,  Finchley,  and  Kentish  Town.  The  go- 
vernors were  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  letters 
patent  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  master  is  reader 
at  the  chapel,  and  afternoon  preacher.  On  the  site 
of  the  school  was  anciently  an  hermitage,  of  which 
very  little  is  now  known. 

Highgate  is  noted  for  a  burlesque  oath,  which 
formerly  was  tendered  to  every  person  stopping  at 
any  of  the  public  houses  in  the  village,  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  mostly  distinguished  by  a  large 
pair  of  horns  placed  over  the  signs. 

The  origin  of  this  custom  is  unknown,  and  it  has 
nearly  fallen  into  the  disuse.  When  a  person  con- 
-sented  to  be  sworn,  he  laid  his  hand  on  a  pair 
of  horns  fixed  to  a  long  staff,  and  pledged  himself 
never  to  eat  brown  bread  when  he  could  get  white  ; 
nor  drink  small  |>eer  when  he  could  get  strong;  with 
many  similar  engagements:  but  at  the  end  of  each, 
he  was  permitted  to  add,  "  except  I  like  the  other 
better/' 

HILLING  DON.  There  are  two  villages  of 
thj|sname,  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  Great 
and  Little,  about  thirteen  i^iles  from  London,  upon 
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the  road  to  Uxbridge,  which  though  a  market  tottn, 
is  a  hamlet  to  the  former.  In  Hillingdon  church^ 
yard  is  a  remarkable  high  yew  tree,  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years  old. 

HOMERTON  is  one  of  the  hamlets  belonging 
to  Hackney,  and  is  now  so  intermixed  with  its 
parent  village,  as  to  appear  part  of  it.  Its  chapel, 
built  in  1729  by  Stephen  Ram,  Esq.  is  used  as 
a  meeting  house  for  the  Methodists.  In  it  is  the 
monument  of  Anne  Ilam,  wife  of  the  founder. 

HORNSEY  is  a  village  about  five  miles  from 
I^ndon,  tamous  in  ancient  times  for  its  park,  called 
Haringey,  now  corrupted  into  Hornsey.  This  park 
is  kjiown  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  Duke  of 
Gloucestei,  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  Arundel,  and' 
other  nobles  assembled,  in  a  hostile  manner,  in  the 
year  1386,  to  oppose  Kfng  Richard  II.  who  had 
given  great  disgust  by  the  numerous  favours  he  had 
lavished  on  his  two  favourites,  the  Duke  of  Ireland 
and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

When  tlie  ill-fated  Edward  V.  was  brought  to 
London,  after  his  father^s  death,  the  lord-mayor, 
attended  by  five  hundred  xitizens,  met  him  at 
Ho^nsey-p^rk,  and  accompanied  him  into  the  city ; 
and  Henrv  VII;  was  met  here,  and  conducted  to 
London  in  a  similar  manner,  on  his  returning  vic^ 
torious  from  Scotland. 

The  church  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  south 
aisle,  with  a  square  embattled  tower  ait  the  west  end. 
it  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  year  1500. 
from  the  arms  of  two  succeeding  Bishops  of  London 
on  the  tower. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  village  is  a  coppice 
of  young  trees,  called  Hornsey-wood.  A  public 
house  jsX  the  entrance  of  i^  is  ipuch  resorted  to,  on 
account  of  the  extensive  and  delightful  prospect  it 
eomniands. 

HOVNSLOW, 
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HOUNSLOIV,  though  a  market  town,  is  a  ham- 
let to  Heston  and  Isleworth.  It  is  situated  on  the 
great  western  road,  about  ten  miles  from  London. 
Here  was  formeply  a  piory  of  brethren  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  whose  peculiar  duty' it  wds  to  make  coUec* 
tions  for  the  redemption  of  captives.  The  date  of 
the  foundation  of  this  priory  is  uncertain,  but  it 
must  have  been  before  the  y^ar  1296,  when  the 
brethren  were  empowered  by  a  charter  to  hold  a 
weekly  market  on  Wednesday,  and  an  annual  fair 
on  the  eve,  feast,  and  morrow  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  the  five  following;  days. 

The  only  part  of  the  priory  remaining  is  the 
chapel,  which  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  south 
aisle.    On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  three 

# 

stone  stalls,  and  a  double  piscina,  with  narrow  pointed 
arches  di vided  by  a  €ol  umn  • 

Adjoining  to  the  town  is  an  extensive  heath,  on 
which  are  the  vestiges  of  several  ancient  camps,  two 
of  which  are  called  Caesar^s  camp  and  Shakes^ury 
camp..  In  more  modem  times,  this  heath  is  men- 
tioned as  the  station  of  armies,  and  it  has  frequently 
been  th»  place  of  rendezvous  of  the  principal  mili^ 
tary  force  of  this  kingdom.  In  1967,  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester  assembled  the  rebellious  Londoners  here 
to  give  battle  to  King  Henry  111.  but  retreated  on 
the  approach  of  the  king's  army.  After  the  battle 
of  Brentford,  in  1649,  King  Charles's  army  was 
entrenched  upoYi  this  healh  ;  and  in  the  November 
following,  the  £arl .  of  Essex's  army  was  mustered 
there.  In  1647)  on  the  third  c^  August,  there  was 
a  general  rendezvous  of  the  parliamentary  forces 
upon  Hounslow- heath,  when  there  appeared  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  horse,  with  a  large  train  of  artil- 
lery. James  II.  encamped  his  army  here  in'  1686\ 
at  which  time  he  granted  letters  patent  to  John 
Shales,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  to  hold  a  daily  market 

2  upon 
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upon  the  heath,  ^hile.  the  camp  continued  there, 
and  during  any  future  encampment,  which  patent 
stiil  remains  in  force.  At  present  there  are  barracks 
upon  this  heath  for  the  reception  of  light  cavalrjs 

The  river  Q)lne  crosses  the  heath,  and  on  it  are 
some  powder  mills. 

ISLEWORTH  is  a  village  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  opposite  to  Richmond, 
and  was  anciently  famous  for  being  the  place  of 
residence  of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  youfnger 
brother  to  Henry  III.  In  the  year  ia64,  his  manor 
house,  water  mills,  &c,  were  destroyed  by  a  tu- 
multuous assemblage  of  Londoners,  for  which  out- 
rage the  city  was  fined  one  thousand  marks. 

The  church  stands  near  the  water  side.  It  is  q 
brick  structure  erected  in  1705  and  1706,  and  con- 
sists of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  side  aisles.  A% 
the  west  end  is  the  ancient  Gothic  tower  of  stone, 
which  is  entirely  overgrown  with  ivy, 

Between  Isleworth  and  Brentford  is  Sion-house, 
thetx)untry  seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. It  received  its  name  froni  a  monastery 
founded  by  Henry  V.  in  the  year  1414.  It  was 
situated  near  the  spot  where  the  house  now  stands, 
and  was  endowed  with  one  thousand  marks  a  year 
for  the  maintenance  of  twenty-five  nionks  and  sixty 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  This  monas- 
tery was  one  of  the  first  suppressed  by  order  of 
.  Henry  VIII.  in  revenge  for  the  countenance  given 
by  the  nuns  to  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  who  played 
many  of  her  pranks  here,  and  even  brought  over  the 
great  Sir  Thomas  More  to  believe  her  falsehooda 
The  monks  and  nuns  of  this  monastery  must  have 
lived  in  great  splendour;  for,  at  the  dissolution  of  it, 
their  annual  revenues  amounted  to  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  Torty-four  pounds  eleven  shillings 
and  eleven  pence.  The  king,  being  greatly  delighted 

with, 
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with  its  sitvatioa,  kept  it  bimseif ;  and  here  the  pa^ 
pists  leU  us,  wab  fulfilled  a  remarkable  prophecy  by 
one  of  their  priests;  the  particulars  of  which  are  as 
follow:  When  the  king  was  at  Greenwich,  in  the 
year  1534,  one  Peto,  a  seditious  priest,  preaching 
before  him,  boldly  declared  that  the  dogs  should  lick 
his  blood  in  the  Abbey  of  ^on ;  which  the  papists  say 
was  KteraHy  fulfilled.  The  truth  is,  the  king  died  of 
a  dropsy,  and  the  body  was  kept  a  fortnight  before  it 
was  carried  to  WindscHr  to  be  inteired.  Now,  as  the 
corpse  rested  one  night  at  Sion,  some  of  the  corrupted 
matter  ran  through  the  coflSn :  but  this  was  merely  i^ 
natural  circumstance ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  ever 
any  dogs  licked  it.  The  papists,  however,  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance,  and  made  their  de- 
luded votaries  believe,  that  it  was  a  just  judgment, 
inflicted  by  Providence  on  the  king,  for  having  sup- 
pressed the  monasteries,  and  persecuted  so  many  of 
their  priests. 

This  n^onastery  Edward  VI.  gave  to  his  uncle,  the 
great  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  (as  is  generally  sup-i 
posed)  began  to  build  Sion-house,  in  the  year  154-7; 
but  he  being  attainted  in  1553,  it  became  once  more 
the  property  of  the  crown,  and  Queen  Mary  settled 
nuns  in  it,  who  were  expelled  in  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  with  this  favourable  circumstance, 
that  they  were  permitted  to  carry  their  treasure  along 
with  them;  and  those  who  persisted  in  their  super-t 
stition,  settled  in  different  places  abroad,  particularly 
at  Lisbon,  where  they  have  still  a  monastery.  Some 
years  after  the  second  dissolution  of  the  monastery, 
it  was  granted,  by  a  long  lease,  to  Henry,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  emi- 
nent services  to  the  government,  was  permitted  to 
enjoy  it  by  paying  a  very  small  rent  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment. This,  however,  was  discontinued  by  King 
J^mes  I.  who,  considering  his  lordship  in  the  most 

distinguished 
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distinguished  light,^  gave  Sion  to  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever.  Many  improvements  were  made  to  the 
house  in  his  time;  tor  it  appears,  from  one  of  his 
iordship's  letters  to  the  king,  in  1613,  that  he  bad 
laid  out  nine  thousand  pounds  in  the  house  and  gar- 
dens; which  sum  was  probably  expejided  in  finish* 
ing  them  according  to  the  Duko  of  Somerset's  plan. 
His  son,  Algernon,  who  succeeded  to  the  estate,  in 
1632,  employed  Inigo  Jones  to  new-face  the  inner* 
court,  to  make  many  alterations  in  the  apartments, 
and  to  finish  the  great  hall  in  the  manner  it  now 
appears. 

In  the  year  1646,  the  Dukes  oil*  York  and  Glou* 
cester,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  were  sent  hither 
by  an  order  of  parliament,  and,  acconling  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  were  treated  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Northumberland,  in  all  respects,  suitable  to  their 
high  dignity.  Their  unhappy  father,  Charles  I.  fre^ 
quently  visited  them  at  this  place,  and  thought  it  a 
great  alleviation  of  his  misfortunes,  to  find  his  chil-> 
dren  so  happy  in  their  confinement.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  continued  at 
Sion  till  l649t  when  the  earl  resigned  them  to  the 
care  of  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Leicester.  In 
1682,  Charles,  Duke  of  Somerset,  married  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  Piercy,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Joceline,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  by  which  means 
Sion,  and  the  immense  estate  of  the  Piercies,  be- 
came his  grace's  property.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  Algernon,  Earl  of  Hertford,  his  only  sur-. 
riving  son,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates,  but 
soon  after  gave  Sion  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Elizabeth. 

This  lady  married  Sir  Hugh  Smithson^  who  having 
procured  an  act  of  parliament  to  assume  the  n^me 
ef  Piercy,  he  was  created  first  Earl,  and  afterwards 
Duke,  pf  Northumberland. 

This 
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This  noble  mansion,  which  occupies  a  large  qua-* 
drangle,  was  altered  and  fitted  up,  at  a  vast  expense^ 
by  the  late  duke.  The  great  ball,  paved  with  black 
and  white  marble,  is  sixty-six  feet  by  thirty-one,  and 
thirty-four  in  height  It  contains  several  antique  sta- 
tues in  marble,  and  a  bronze  cast  of  the  dying  gladi- 
ator, by  Valadier. 

Adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  most  n»agnificent  vesti- 
bule, decorated  in  a  very  uncommon  style,  the  floor 
being. ^f  scagliola,  and  the  walls  in  fine  relief,  with 
gilt  trophies,  &c.  It  is  furnished  with  twelve  large 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order^  and  sixteen  pilasters  of 
verd  antique^  purchased  at  an  immense  expense,  be- 
ing a  greater  quantity  of  that  valuable  species  of 
marble,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  building  ia 
Europe :  on  the  columns  are  twelve  gilt  statues. 

In  the  drawing-room  are  two  tables,  formed  of 
two  noble  pieces  of  antique  Mosaic,  found  in  the 
Baths  of  Titus,  and  purchased  from  Abbate  Furietti's 
collection  at  Rome. 

The  Great  Gallery,  which  also  serves  for  the  li- 
brary and  museum,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-thr^e 
feet  and  a  half  by  fourteen.  The  book-cases  are 
formed  in  recesses  in  the  wall,  and  receive  the  books 
so  as  to  make  them  appear  part  of  the  general  finish- 
ing of  the  room.  Below  the  ceiling,  which  is  richly 
adorned  with  paintings  ^nd  ornaments,  runs  a  series 
of  large  medallion  paintings,  called  the  pedigree  pic- 
Jture,  exhibiting  the  portraits  of  all  the  Earls  of  North- 
umberland, and  other  principal  persons  of  the  houses 
of  Piercy  and  Seymour.  At  the  end  of  this  room  is 
a  pair  of  folding-doors  into  the  garden,  which  uni- 
formity required  should  yepreaent  a  book-case,  to 
answer  the  other  end  of  the  library.  Here,  by  a 
happy  thought,  are  exhibited  the  titles  of  the  lost 
Greek  and  Koman  authors,  so  as  to  form  a  pleasing 
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deception^  and  to  give,  at  the  same  time,  m  cuhqu^ 
catalogue  ef  tbe  authores  deperdiiL 

The  ground  before  the  house  having  bemi  levelled 
by  the  lale  duke,  forms  a  beautiful  and  extensive 
lawn,  stretching  to  Isleworth,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  Brentford,  on  the  other,  and  bounded  in  front  by 
the  Thames,  to  which  there  is  a  gradual  descent, 
offering  the  most  delightful  views  of  the  moving 
scenes,  which  continually  present  themselves  on  the 
river,  and  a  full  prospect  into  his  mayesty^s  gardens, 
at  Richmond. 

From  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  is  flat,  the  pros- 
pect is  more  widely  extended,  taking  in  a  very  con-^ 
siderable  portion  of  the  counties  6f  Middlesex,  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Surrey,  with  some  parts  of  Berkshire  and 
Buckinghamshire,  and  opening  the  river  in  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  and  interesting  points^  of  view. 

ISLINGTON  is  an  extensive  and  populous  vil- 
lage, the  church  of  which  is  atx)ut  one  mile  north  of 
London ;  but  by  the  great  increas^  of  buildings,  both 
in  the  village  and  in  the  metropolis,  they  are  now 
joined.  It  appears  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  was 
anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Isenaune  and  Ey* 
seldon. 

The  church,  erected  in  17^4,  is  a  neat  brick  struc- 
ture, with  a  spire,  quoins,  cornices,  and  architraves, 
of  Portland-stone.  Its  height  to  the  top  of  the  vane, 
is  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet.  Its  length  is 
one  hundred  and  eight  feet,  and  its  breadth  sixty. 
The  roof  is  supported  without  pillar  and  the  inside 
is  adorned  with  elegant  simplicity.  In  1787,  it  un- 
derwent considerable  repairs.  The  scaffolding  round 
the  steeple  was  of  wicker- work,  framed  upon  a  very 
curious  plan  by  Mr.  Birch,  basket  maker,  of  St. 
Alban's,  who  had  before  contrived  a  similar  work 
for  the  repairs  of  the  spire  of  th^  abbey-church,  in 
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that  town.  He  engaged  to  erect  this  scaffold  for 
twenty  pounds,  and  the  privilege  of  showing  it,  at 
six  penqe  each  person ;  which  amounted  to  a  consi* 
derablesum. 

This  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  contains,  besides 
the  village,  the  hamlet  of  Holloway,  three  sides  of 
Newington-green,  and  partof  Kingsland-green*  Per- 
haps  its  extent,  as  well  as  its  salubrity,  may  contri- 
bute to  the  numerous  instances  of  longevity,  to  be 
found  in  the  parish  register;  from  which  Mr.  Lysons 
has  extracted  a  list  of  fdlrty-thi^ee,  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  ninety  and  upwards,  between  the  years  ^ 

1685  and  1793.  .  ' 

Caoonbury-house,  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Islington,  is  said  to  have  been  made  use  of  as  a  coun- 
try residence,  by  the  priors  of  St.  Bartholomew;  and 
is  supposed  to  have  beeq,  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  re- 
built, by  William  Bolton,  who  was  prior  from  1509 
to  1632.  His  device,  a  bolt  and  tun,  was  lately  to  be 
seen  on  the  park-wall.  The  only  part  of  the  old 
mansion  which  remains,  is  a  lodging-house,  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  site,  which  has  a  large  brick 
tower,  seventeen  feet  square,  and  fifty-eight  feet  in 
height.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
but  was  probably  built  by  some  of  the  owners  of  Ca- 
nonbury,  since  the  Reformation. 
.The  VVhite  Conduit-house  and  Tea-gardens,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  village,  derive  their  name  from 
a  conduit  in  the  adjoining  field,  which  formerly  sup- 
plied the  Charter-house.  Dr.  De  Valangia's  house, . 
in  Pentonville,  is  still  supplied  from  it. 

To  the  north  of  White  Conduit-house,  are  the 
remains  of  ad  ancient  fortification,  in  a  place  known 
by. the  name  of  the  Reed-moat,  or  Six-acre  field. 
This  place  is  supposed,  by  most  writers  on  antiqui- 
ties, to  have  been  the  spot  wlicre  Paulinus,  the  Ro-  ' 
man  g^eneral,  fled  with  his  men,  when  the  Britons, 
VOL.  IV.  o  o  under 
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^  under  the  command  of  Queen  Boadicea,  murdered 
all  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  set  (ire  to  the  city. 
However  just  this  supposition  may  be,  it  is  certain, 
that  a  Roman  camp  was  situated  on  this  spot,  from 
the  remains  of  the  General's  Praetorium,  in  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  field. 

In  that  part  of  Islington  within  the  parish  of  St. 
James,  Clerkenwell,  are  alms-houses  for  ten  widows, 
of  the  parish  of  Islington,  and  a  school  for  twenty- 
five  boys  of  the  same  parish  and  that  of  Clerkenwell. 
They  wefe  erected  by  Dame  Alice  Owen,  iand  are 
under  the  government  of  the  Brewers'  company ; 
from  whose  records  it  appears,  that  they  were  founded 
by  her,  in  consequence  of  a  providential  deliverance 
from  death,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when  this 
part  of  Islington  was  ail  open  fields.  It  was  then  a 
frequent  exercise,  for  the  archers  to  shoot  with  their 
bows  ^nd  arrows,  at  butts ;  and  this  lady  walking  in 
the  fields  with  her  maid,  an  arrow  pierced  the  crown 
of  her  hat  (high-crowned  hats  being  then  in  fashion), 
without  the  least  injury  to  her.  In  commemoration 
of  this  deliverance,  she  built  the  school  and  alms- 
houses, about  three  years  before  her  death.  For 
many  years,  an  arrow  was  fixed  on  the  top  of  these 
houses,  which  stand  on  the  spot  where  the  accident 
happened. 

There  are  several  ancient  houses  in  Islington.  The 
Crown-inn-i  in  Lower-street,  appears  to  have  beenbuilt 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  from  the  portrait  of  that 
.monarch's  queen, Elizabeth,  being  among  the  painted 
glass  in  the  windows;  where  are  also  the  arms  of 
England,  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  the  Mercers* 
company.  The  Queen's-head,  in  the  same  street, 
is  another  ancient  house,  but  has  neither  date  nor 
arms.  An  old  mansion,  in  Cross^street,  now  used  as 
a  ladies^ school,  was  built  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
as  appears  from  the  date  of  1595  on, the  ceiling.    At  ' 
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the  extreipity  of  the  garden  which  belonged  to  it  is  a 
small  brick  building,  looking  into  Canonbury-fields, 
which  is  absurdly  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Lodge. 
The  i^ed  Bull,  near  the  church,  is  said  to  have, been 
the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ;  but  this  asser- 
tion is  wholly  without  foundation.  Oldys,  in  his  life 
of  Sir  Walter,  denies  it;  and  Shirley,,  who  also  wrote 
a  life  of  that  celebrated  man,  and  was  himself  an  in- 
habitant of  Islington,  makes  no  mention  of  his  resl- 
dence  there.  * 

At  the  north  end  of  Islington  are  Highbury-place 
and  Terrace,  which  command  a  beautiful  prospect 
towards  Haippstead  and  Highgate,  on  the  one  side, 
and  over  the  low-lands  of  Essex  on  the  other.  At 
the  top  of  the  hill  is  the  elegant  villa,  paddock,  and 
pleasure-grounds,  of  the  late  Alexander  Aubert,  Esq. 
who  erected,  near  the  house,  a  lofty  and  spacious 
observatory,  furnished  with  a^  complete  collection  of 
astronomical  instruments.  On  the  site  of  these  pre- 
mises v;as  a  moated  spot,, called  Jack  Straw's  Castle, 
on  which  stood  the  mansion  of  the  Priors  of  the  Or-^ 
der  of  $t.  John  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  the  Commonsof  Es»ex,  Jiine  IJ,  1381,  in 
the  insurrection  under  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw. 

KENSINGTON  is  a  village  on  the  great  West- 
em  road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Hyde-park- 
corner.  The  hamlets  of  Brompton,  Earl's-court,  the 
Gravei-pits,  and  part  of  Little  Chelsea,  are  in  this 
parish.  Bat  the  royal  palace,  with  about  twenty 
bouses  oa  the  north  side  of  the  road,  are  in  the  pa- 
rish of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster ;  and  part  of  the 
gardens  are  in  Paddington  parish. 

The  church  is  a  plain  brick  structure,  consisting 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  side  aisles.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  low  embattled  tower,  also  of  brick,  with  a 
wooden  turret. 

liensington-palace  is  a  large  irregular  edifice  of 

1      ^  brick, 
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forick,  and  was  built  at  different  times.  It  was  origi* 
nally  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  was  purchased  of  his 
son,  by  King  William,  who  greatly  improved  the 
building,  and  caused  a  road  to  be  made  to  it  through 
St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks.  Farther  improvements 
were  made  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  but 
it  was  completed  by  the  late  Qqeen  Caroline,  who 
took  great  pleasure  in  it,  added  thfi  necessary  de- 
corations, and  brought  it  to  that  state  in  which  it  at 
present  appears. 

The  entrance  to  the  palace  is  by  a  stone  gallery, 
that  leads  to  the  great  stair-case,  which  is  very  hand* 
some,  and  consists  of  several  flights  of  black  marble 
steps,  adorned  with  iron  ballustrades,  finely  wrought. 
The  paintings  Here  consist  of  several  balconies,  with 
groups  of  figures,  representing  yeomen  of  the  guard 
and  spectators;  among  whom  are,  Mustapha,  the 
Turk,  and  Ulrick,  in  a  Polish  dress,  both  pages  to 
George  I.  and  Peter  the  wild  boy ;  all  painted  by  Kent. 

The  apartments  are  very  spacious,  and  richly  fur- 
nished. The  state  apartments  consist  of  a  suite  of 
twelve  rooms.  Several  of  them  are  hung  with  beau- 
tiful tapestry,  and  the  ceilings  are  ornamented  with 
historical  paintings,  by  Kent.  The  tapestry  in  the 
'  late  queen's  apartment  is  exceeding  handsome,  and 
represents  a  Dutch  winter-piece,  with  the  various 
diversions  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Holland.  The 
.  bed,  in  the  state-chamber,  is  of  crimson  damask,  and 
the  hangings  of  the  dressing-room  are  all  of  needle- 
work, and  were  a  present  from  the  Queen  of  Prussia. 
The  painted  gallery  is  exceeding  handsome,  and  is 
adorned  with  many  admirable  paintings,  executed  by 
the  best  masters.  All  the  apartments  are  ornamented 
with  a  great  number  of  beautiful  pictures  and  valu- 
able portraits,  (;atalogues  of  which  have  been  printed ; 
but  the  arrangement  of  them  has  been  80  frequently 
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altered,  and  so  many  of  them  have  been  removed,  at 
different  times,  to  Windsor,  Hamptoa-court,  and 
Buckingham^house  that  they  are  ail  incorrect. 

But  the  principal  ornament  of  Kensington-palace 
is  the  gardens,  which,  though  not  elegant,  are  laid 
out  with  such  taste  as  to  command  admiration.  They 
were,  priginally,  only  twenty-six  acres.  Queen  Anne 
added  thirty  acres,  which  were  laid  out  by  her  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Wise;  but  the  principal  addition  was 
made  by  Queen  Caroline,  who  took  in  near  three 
hundred  acres  from  Hyde-park,  which  were  laid  out 
by  Bridgman,  and  have  since  been  much  improved 
by  Brown.  They  are  now  three  miles  and  a  half 
in  circumference.  The  broad-walk,  which  extends 
from  the  palace  along  the  south  side  of  the  gardens, 
has,  for  many  years  past,  been  a  very  fashionable 
promenade. 

This  palace  was  the  frequent  residence  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  George  L 
and  the  late  king.  These  monarchs  (George  I.  ex- 
cepted, who  died  at  Hanover)  all  expired  within  its 
walls;  as  did  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  Queen 
Anne's  consdrt,  in  1708. 

To  the  west  of  Kensington  are  two  remarkable 
buildings,  called  Campden-house,  aiid  Holland- 
house  ;  both  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  road, 

Campden-house,  which  is  nearest  to  the  village, 
is  a  venevable  structure,  built,  in  1612,  by  Sir  Baptist 
Hickfes,  who  had  been  a  mercer  in  Cheapjjide,  and 
was  afterward  created  Viscount  Campden.  Here 
Queen  Anne,  when  Princess  of  Denmark,  resided 
five  years,  with  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The 
young  prince,  whose  puerile  amusements  and  pur- 
auits  were  of  a  military  cast,  formed  a  regiment  of 
boys,  chiefly  from  Kensington,  who  appear  to  have 
been  on  constant  duty  at  Campden-house.  This 
mansion  is  the  property  of  Stephen  Pitt,  Esq.  a  minor, 

and 
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and  is  now  an  eminent  ladies'  boarding-school.  In 
the  garden  is  a  remarkable  caper-tree,  noticed  by 
Miller,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary, which  has  endurpd  the  open  air  of  this  cli- 
mate for  the  greatest  part  of  a  century,  and,,  though 
not  within  the  reach  of  any  artificial  heat,  produces 
fruit  every  year. 

Holland-house  is  the  manor-house  pf  Abbot's 
Kensington,  ^nd  takes  its  present  name  fjrom  Henry 
Rich,  Larl  of  H6lland.  It  was  built  by  his  father4n- 
law.  Sir  Walter  Cope,  in  the  year  1607»  and  is  a  very 
good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  period. 
The  building  was  greatly  improved  by- the  Earl  of 
Holland,  who  employed  the  most  eminent  artists  in 
their  several  departments.  The  stone  piers,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  court,  were  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
and  executed  .by  Nicholas  Stone.  The  internal  de- 
corations were  by  Francis  Cleyne.  One  chamber, 
called  the  Gilt-room,  which  still  remains  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  exhibits  a  very  favourable  specimen  of 
the  artist's  abiUties :  the  ceiling  is  a  grotesque  pat- 
tern, and  over  the  chimnies  are  some  emblematic 
figures,  which  the  Earl  of  Orford,  in  his  Anecdotes  of 
Painting^^  observes,  are  in  the  style,  and  not  unwor- 
thy of,  rarmegiano. 

The  celebrated  Addison  became  possessed  of  this  ve- 
nerable mansion,  in  1716,  by  his  inter-marriage  with 
Charlotte,  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick  and  Hol- 
land. Here  Was  the  scene  of  his  last  moments,  and 
of  his  affecting  interview  wi^th  bis  son-in-law,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  to  Whom  he  had  been  tutor,  and 
whose  licentiousness  of  manners  he  had  anxiously, 
but  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  repress.  As  a  last  effort, 
he  sent  for  him  into  the  r(K>m  where  he  Irr  at  the 
point  of  death,  hoping,  that  the  solemnity T>f  the 
scene  might  ms^ke  some  impression  upon  him.  When 

that  young  nobleman  came,  he  requested  to  know 

his 
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his  commands^  and  received  the  memorable  answer, 
^*  See  in  what  p^ce  a  Christian  can  die  !'^  to  which 
Tickeil  thus  alludes : 

He  taught  us  how  to  live;  and,  oh!  too  high 
A  price  for  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die. 

On  the  death  of  this  young  nobleman,  in  I79I9 
unmarried,  bis  estates  devolved  on  the  father  of  the 
late  Lord  Kensington,  maternally  descended  from 
Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  sold  it,  m  176S, 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Fox.  It  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  his  grandson.  Lord  Holland. 

A  gallery,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  west 
wing,  about  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  In  length, 
IS  ornamented  with  the  portraits  of  the  Lenox,  fox, 
and  Digby  families;  among  which  are  principally 
noticed,  Charles  U.  and  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth ; 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  by  Leiy;  Henry,  Lord  Holland; 
and  the  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  when  a  boy,  in  a 
group,  with  Lady  Susan  Strangeways,  and  Lady 
Mary  Lenox,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

KENTISH  TOWN  is  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of 
Pancras,  about  three  mites  from  London,  on  the 
Highgate  road. .  It  takes  its  name  from  the  prebendal 
manor  of  Cantelows,  or  Kentish-town,  and  was  for- 
merly a  very  small  village,  but  has  increased  greatly 
of  late  years.  At  the  north  end  of  it  are  several  neat 
villas. 

There  was  a  chapel  in  this  hamlet,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  present  chapel  stands 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile' to  the  north  of  the  site  of 
the  old  one.  It  is  a  neat  brick  structure,  erected. in 
the  years  1783  and  1784.  Under  it  is  a  vault*,  in 
which  a  few  bodies  have  been  interred. 

KILBURN  is  a  hamlet  to  Hampstead,  about  two 
miles  from  London,  in  the  road  to  Edgware.   In  the 

reign 
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reign  of  Henry  L  Godwin  built  a  hermitage  here, 
which  afterwards  became  a  nunnery,  of  the  order  of  * 
St.  Benedict.  In  1537*  the  site  jvas  granted  to  the 
priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and,  when  that  mo- 
nastery was  dissolved,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  since 
which  time  it  has  been  in  various  hands.  There  are 
now  no  remains  of  this  nunnery,  but  the  sit^  of  it  is 
very  distinguishable  in  the  Abbey-field,  near  the 
tea-drinking-house,,  called  Kilburn-wells. 

KINGSBURY  is  a  small  village,  about  seven 
miles  from  London,  to  the  west  of  the  Edgware-road. 
This  place  is  of  great  antiquity,  and,  as  its  name  de-^ 
notes,  has  been  a  royal  residence,  perhaps  of  some 
of  the  Saxon  monarchs.  King  Edward,  the  Confes- 
sor, gave  one-third  'of  the  fruit,  growing  in  his  woods 
at  Kynges-byrig,  to  Westminster-abbey. 

The  church  is  a  small  st;ructure,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  chancel ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  wooden 
turret,  with  a  spire.  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Iter  Bo- 
reale,  supposes  it  to  stand  within  the  site  of  a  Roman 
camp,  which  was  Caesar's  second  station,  after  he 
had  passed  the  Thames. 

KINGSLAjSD  is  a  hamlet  to  Hackney,  between 
the  western  part  of  that  village  and  Shored  itch. 
Here  was  formerly  an  hospital,  called  **  Le  Lokes,'* 
from  an  obsolete  French  word,  signifying  rags ; 
whence  a  lode  was  formerly  used  as  a  synonymous 
term  with  a  lazar,  or  poor  house;  and  hence,  in  a 
periodical  paper,  written  in  its  favour,  in  1713  (the 
Tatler,  No.  17),  this  place  is  called  the  Lock  Hospi- 
taL  This  hospital  was  long  an  appendage  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, in  London,  and  was  used  as  a  kind  of 
outer  ward,  till  1761,  when  all  the  patients  were- 
removed  from  Kingsland,  and  the  site  of  the  hospital 
w^s  let  on  a  building  lease.^  The  neighbouring  in- 
habitants having  petitioned  that  the  chapel  might 
continue,  it  w^  repaired  accordingly ;  the  chaplain 

being 
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being  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's* 

KNIGHTSB^IDGE  is  the  first  village  from 
London,  on  the  great  Wefstern  road,  and  though  i^ 
large  part  of  it  is  in  the  parishes  of  St.  George,  Ha- 
nover-square, and  3t.  Margaret,  Westminster,  it  is 
considered  p  a  hamlet  to  Chelsea. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  road,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  Hyde-park  turnpike,  is  a  small  chapel, 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  which 
belonged  formerly,  to  an  ancient  lazar^^house,  or  hos- 
pital, held  under  the  church  of  Westminster,  by  the 
family  of  Glassington.  This  chapel  stands  in  the 
parish  of  $t.  George,  of  which,  however,  it  is  totally 
independent,  being  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster ;  to  whom  the  manor  of 
Knightsbridge  belong^. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  road  are  several  hand- 
some detached  villas,  particularly  that  of  the  Is^te 
celebrated  Duchess  of  Kingston ;  stiU  called  Kingston 
House. 

MIMSy  SOUTH,  is  a  small  village,  about  .fifteen 
miles  from  London,  in  the  northernmost  extremity 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  in  the  road  to  St. 
Alban's.  The  church,  which  stands  by  the  road- 
side, is  an  ancient  building,  and  the  tower  of  it  is  so 
completely  overgrown  with  ivy,  as  to  form  a  very 
picturesque  object. 

MUSWELL  HILL  is  a  hamlet  to  Hornsey, 
about  six  mifes  from  London.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  famous  spring,  called  Mousewell,  or,  Muswell 
on  the  Hill,  where,  formerly,  the  fraternity  of  St.. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  in  Clerkenwell,  had  their  dairy, 
with  a  large  farm  adjacent.  Here  they  built  a  cha- 
pel for  the  benefit  of  some  nuns,  in  which  they  fixed 
the  image  of  our  Lady  of  Muswell.'  The  water  of 
this  spring  was  then  deemed  a  miraculous  cure  for 
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dcrophuloud  ahd  ^tiUneous  disorden^  For  that 
reason  it  was  much  resorted  to ;  and,  as  traditioa 
sia}'^  a  King  of  Scotland  made  a  pilgrimage  hither, 
and  was  perfectly  cured.  The  well  still  remains,  but 
is  not  famed  for  any  extraordinary  virtues. 

NEWINGTON\orSTOKE  NEWINQTONy 
is  a  populous  village  about  three  miles  from  London, 
in  the  rond  to  Edmonton. 

The  church  is  a  small  low  Gothic  structure,  con* 
sisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles.  It  was 
repaired,  or  according  to  Stow,  '*  rather  new  builded** 
in  1563,  by  William  Fatten,  Esq.  leasee  of  the 
inanr>ri.  Bebindthe  church  is  a  grove  of  tall  treesi 
called  \^een  Elizabeth V walk. 

The  I^latine-bouses,  near  the  London^road,  were 
built  in  June,  1709)  on  land  bequeathed  to  the 
parish  of  Newington,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  for 
the  reception  of  some  of  the  distressed  Fklatines, 
who  at  that  time  sought  an  asylum  in  England. 

Between  Newii^ton  and  Islington,  and  in  both 
parishes,  is  Newington-green,  which  ccHisists  prin« 
cipally  of  a  handsome  square  surrounded  with  good 
buildilfig^  and  having  a  large  grass  plat  in  the  mid» 
die,  with  gravel  walks  leading  from  each  of  the 
angles.  On  the  east  side  of  it  is  a  meeting-housey 
of  which  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Ptice  w£(s  minister 
for  ^any  years.  An  old  house,  in  the  centre  of  the 
south  side,  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Henry  yill.  and  a  foot-path  in  the  neighbourhood, 
retains  the  name  of  King  Harry's  Walk.  On  the 
^ling  of  the  principal  room  of  this  house  are  the 
arms  and  mitiats  of  Jamed  I.  Over  the  fire-place 
are  the  arms  of  Lord  Compton.  This  house  is  now 
divided. 

NORTH  ALL  ii?  a  retired  village  about  ten  miles 
from  London,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Uxbridge* 
road.    The  church  is  a  sms^l  Oothic  8truc|:upe,  of 
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fliiitf  and  stone,  cowiating  of  a  ngva  a«d  cHaiire) ; 
aod  at  t^e  w^t  end  is  a  sinall  wooden  towei'  wuh  a 
shioglad^turp^t. 

Tbe  badness  .(^  the  roads  io  this  purish,  tfaeaoU 
of  which  is  a  de?p  cia^,  and  tlwi  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing water,  have  oq<^as;»oned  it  to  he  neiatifly  de- 
aerted  by  sUl  but  tjie  i^cHipiers  of  thf  jaqd.  The 
latter  evil  has,  hQweve^y  heei^  in  a  f^qat  inWure 
remedied,  by  the  persevenwKe  of  t^e  pr^^aefit  vkar; 
the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Eaton,  w)m#  cayaed  %  weU  tp 
be  sunk  to  the  depth  of  oae  buiidned  and  ^i^tyTfour 
feet  in  a  court  adjoining  to  the  vie«irage«  pn^  §m^ 
ceeded  iu'  <ribtGUDing  a  ple^itifui  supply  of  water, 
which  ijaes  to  within  fouf  feet  of  the  sMiface.  To 
this  well  Mr.  Eaton  permits  th^ .  iiihaJ>itaA(8  of 
Nopthall  to  have  free  access,  with  the  hope  tbat 
bis  successors  will  not  withhold  frx)iqf)  tbein  a 
blesung  they  have  np  other  n^eans  of  pr43icwi«g. 

ifOuWOOD  is  another  retired  vJU»ge  near 
2^ortball,  it  being  about  eleyeii  miies  &qq9  JU¥p4o0» 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Uicbridge  road.  Though 
Norwood  is^  considered  in  every  otiier  respect  as  4 
separate  parish,  yet  tbe  chapel  is  only  au  a^p^pendage 
to  Hayes.  It  is  a  smail  ^ucture,  consistupir  ^  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  north  ai^,  with  a  aquare  towejr 
and  pointed  spire  at  the  west  end.  From  the  archi- 
tecture of  it,  it  appears  to  liave  b^a  bn:ik  at  \'efy 
different  periods. 

About  a  mile  from -the  chape),  on  tjbe  Uxbrid^^r 
road,  is  the  hamlet  of  Southall,  die  property  of  Mr. 
Aaoougb,  who  holds  here  a  weekly  market^  adsd  tw<^ 
annual  fairs,  viz.  on  the  Wednesday  in  Easter  week,- 
and  the  first  Wedniesday  in  October,  by  virtue  of -a 
grant  from  King  William  UL.tp  bisanoesjbor,  Francis 
Meri<^,  Esq. bearing  date  ia  109^. 

PADDINGTON  is  a  village  situated *pon  the 
Edgware-road,   about  a  mile  from  London,  wbicb 
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was  formerly  a  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster,  as  appears  from  its  church  having 
been  a  chapel  of  ease  to  that  parish,  until  the  dis* 
solution  of  monasteries,  when  the  manor  of  Pad- 
dington  was  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Westminster. 

The  present  church  was  finished  in  1791-  It  is 
a  handsome  building  upon  the  Grecian  model,  with 
a  portico  of  the  Doric  order  towards  the  south,  and 
a  cupola  rising  from  a  square  tower  in  the  center. 
The  Uving  of  this  parish,  which  is  a  curacy,  in  the 
gift  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  formerly  so  small 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  person  who  would 
supply  the  cure.  When  Bishop  Aylmer's  enemies, 
among  other  charges,  accused  him  of  ordaining  his 
porter,  the  fact  yrss  admitted,  and  justified  on  this 
ground,  that  being  a  man  of  honest  life  and  conversa- 
tion, the  Bishop  had  ordained  him  to  preach  in  a 
small  congregation  at  Paddington,  where  com- 
monly, on  account  of  the  meanness  of  the  stipend, 
no  preacher  could  be  had.  So  late  as  1626,  it  was 
only  ten  pounds  per  annum.  In  1661,  it  was  raised 
to  eighty  pounds,  at  which  it  still  continues. 

Paddington-house,  a  handsome  brick  edifice  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Green,  was  built  by  Mr.  Dennis 
Chirac,  jeweller  to  Queen  Antie. 

At  a  small  distance  west  of  the  church  is  Craven- 
hill,  a  small  hamlet  built  on  the^  estate  of  Lord 
Craven.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  among 
his  humane  attentions  to  the  distresses  of  the  people 
during  the  great  plague  in  1665,  the  Earl  of  Craven 
gave  a  piece  of  ground,  on  the  site  of  which  Car- 
naby-market  was  afterwards  erected,  as  a  burial- 
place  for  those  who  should  die  of  that  disorder. 
When  this  ground  was  covered  with  buildings,  it 
was  exchanged  for  a  field  upon  this  estate,  which, 
if  London  should  ever  be  again  visited  by  the  plague, 
18  still  subject  to  the  same  use. 

Near 
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Near  Paddington  church  are  the  bason  and 
vrharfs  of  the  New  Caoal,  which  communicates  with 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal  at  BuU's-bridge. 

PANCRAS  is  a  parish  of  great  extent,  the 
church  of  which,  with  a  few  houses  around  it,  is 
about  one  mile  from  Hoiborn-bars. .  It  includes  one 
third  of  the  hamlet  of  Highgate,  and  the  whole  of 
the  hamlets  of  Kentish-town,  Camden-town,  So- 
mer*s-town,  and  Pentonville;  and  extends  to  the 
south  end  of  GrayVinii-lane,  and  within  a  few 
houses  of  the  south  end  of  Tottenham-court,  and 
includes  the  streets  west  oi  it  to  Cleveland-street  and 
Rathbone-place. 

The  church  is  a  very  small  Gothic  .structure  of 
stone  and  flints,  now  covered  with  plaster,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  built  about  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  consists  only  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  having 
a  low  square  tower  with  a  sort  of  dome,  at  the  west 
•end.  Its  disproportion  to  the  population  of  the 
parish  is .  very  striking.  Service  is  performed  in 
this  church  only  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month : 
at  other  times  it  is  performed  at  Kentish  town 
chapel.  This  is  a  singular  arrangement  in  a  parish, 
estimated  to  contain  four  thousand  housies,  and  of 
which  the  living  is  very  beneficial. 

The  churcli  and  church-yard  have  been  long 
noted  as  the  burial-place  of  such  Roman  CathoIic*s 
as  die  in  London  and  its  vicinity;  almost  every  stone 
exhibiting  across,  and  the  initials  R.  I.  P.  {Reqiti' 
escat  in  Face — May  he  rest  in  Peace)  which  initials, 
or  others  analagous  to  them,  are  always  used  by  the 
Catholics  on  their  sepulchral  monuments.  **  1  have 
heard  it  assigned,^'  says  'Mr.  Lysons,  "by some 
persons  of  that  persuasion,  as  a  reason  for  this  pre- 
ference to  Pancras  as  a  burial-place,  that  before  the 
late  convulsions  in  that  country,  masses  were  said 
in  a  church  in  the  south  of  France,  dedicated  to  the 

same 
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lame  saint,  for  ^e  souls  of  t)ie  deceased  mtened  at 
St.  Pancras  in   Eoglaod/'    The  church-'yvd  va^ 
.    enlarged  in  1793)  by  the  addition  of  a  larg|3  piece  of 
ground  to  the  south-east* 

At  Battle-vbridge  is  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  wbii:^ 
consists  of  two  establishments  ;  the  one  for  .moca«- 
lation,  and  the  other  for  the  reception  o^  patientp 
with  the  natural  small-pox.  These  excellent  insti* 
tutjons  were  established  in  1746,  and  are  under  tb^ 
patronage  of  the  king.  It  is  a  plain,  but  very  neat 
and  spacious  edifice,  consisting  of  a  main  body,  and 
two  wings.  In  the  center  is  a  cupola  on  an  bexar 
sonal  turret,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  with  a 
large  piece  of  ground  well  laid  out,  and  neatly 
planted  with  trees. 

On  the  east  side  of  Gray's-inn-lane-roftd  is  the 
Welch  charity-school,  erected  in  1772.  The  insti* 
tution  is  (^  a  much  earlier  date.  It  waa  commenced 
upon  a  very  limited  scale  in  1718,  by  a  few  Welch 
gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  educating,  clothings 
maintaining,  and  apprenticing  boys  born  of  Weldi 
parents,  in  or  near  London,  and  having  no  paro- 
chial settlement  at  the  place  of  their  birth.  In  1769) 
the  society  having  increased  their  means,  extended 
their  plan  to  the  education  and  maintenance  of  girls; 
and  at  present  they  are  enabled  to  inaintain  fifty 
boys  and  twenty  girls.  This  society  is  paitronized 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales;  and  the  collections  both  at 
the  church  and  at  llie  dinner,  on  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  Ancient  Britons  on  St.  David's  day,  are 
applied  to  its  support. 

Bagnigge- wells,  a  noted  place  of  public  enterr 
tainment,  is  situated  in  the  valley  between  the 
New-river  head  and  the  Foundling-hospital,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  formerly  the  residence  of  Nell 
Gwyn,  one  of  Xharles  IPs  mistresses,  a  bust  of 
whom  is  preserved  here.      This   place   was  first 
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ppened  about  the  year  1767)  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery,  of  two  springs^pf  mineral  water;  the  one 
chalybeate,  the  other  cathartic.  A  treatise  on  these 
waters,  bearing  the  above  date,  was  published  by 
I>r.  Bevid.  There  are  other  mineral  springs^  in  this 
perish*  One  near  the  church,  called  Fancras-wells, 
formerly  in  great  esteem^  though  now  neglected, 
is  described  by  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  treatise  on  mineral 
waters,  as  considerably  diuretic,  and  somewhat  ca- 
thartic. St.  ChadVwell,  near  Battle-bridge,  which 
is  still  in  .use,  is  nearly  of  the  same  quahty. 

Part  of  Soioier Vtown  is  buiit  upon  the  site  of  a 
place  called  jthe  Brill,  where  were  the  remains  of 
what  waft  supposed'  to  be  a  Roman  encampment, 
which  Dr.  Stukeley  expressly  affirms  to  have  been 
the  camp  of.  Caesar:  and  even  points  out  the  sta* 
lions  of  the  difiereAt  commanders.  Mn  Lysons^ 
^H^eveVf  doubts  this  assertion,  and  is  of  opinion, 
tfatey  were  the  remains  of  entrenchments  and  ram« 
fesiB  thrown  up  during  the  ciril  wars. 

At  Camden-tQwn  is  a  laige  building  called  the 
Veterinajry-coUege,  established  in.  179T>  for  study* 
ing  the  diseases  of  catde,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  horse.  A.  spOt  of  ground  was  inclosed  behind 
the  college,  in  which  an  infirmary  and  lecture^room 
were  erecied,  !but  it  being  found  that  the  inclosure 
obstructed  an  anciient  church  path,  the  walls  were 
broken  through,  and  this  part  of  the  plan  appears 
Id  be  abandoned. 

Besides  the  chapel  at  Keotish-town,  there  are  in 
this  parish  Percy-chapel,  near  Tottenham-court- 
road,  whid^.is  private  property,  and  was  built  about 
the  year  17^;  Fitzroy-clMipeii  near  the  square  of 
Ifaat  iHone,  in  1778;  and  Bethel- chapel,  at  So* 
mer^s-lowsi,  in  1787- 

St.  Jame$^s, 
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St.  James's-chapel,  built  hi  1793j  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Uampstead-road,  and  the  adjoining  ceme- 
tery, are,  by  act  of  parliament,  made  to  be- 
long to  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  as 
are  the  cemeteries  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom ;  St.. 
George  the  Martyr ;  St.  George,  Bloomsbury;  St. 
Giles  in  the  Fields,  and  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  to 
those  parishes  respectively. 

In  Tottenham-court-road  is  a  large  chapel,  be* 
longing  to  the  methodists  of  Mr.  Whitefield^s  persua- 
sion, built  by  subscription,  under  his  auspices,  in  the 
year  1756.  Over  the  door  are  the  arms  of  White- 
fiqld. 

The  increase  of  buildings  in  this  parish,  within 
the  last  forty  years,  is  calculated  at  twenty  to  one. 
The  streets  near  Percy-chapel  were  built  about- 1765- 
Those  more  to  the  north  are  of  later  date ;  some  of 
them  very  recent.  The  magnificent  square,  called 
Fitzroy-square,  was  begun  in  1793,  and  is  yet  unfi- 
nished. The  hamlet  of  Kentish* town  has  been 
increased  more  than  one  half,  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  Somer's-town  was  begun  about  the  year 
1786 ;  Camden-town  in  1791;  and  of  late  there  have 
been  a  great  number  of  houses  built  near  Battle- 
bridge. 

PARSONS',  or,  PARSONAGE  GREEN,  a 
hamlet  to  Fulham,  takes  its  name  from  the  parsonage 
house  of  that  parish,  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  it,  but  was  pulled  down  in  1740,  and  is 
now  divided  into  two  tenements.  An  ancient  house, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Green,  formerly  belonged  to  Sir 
Edmund  Saunders,  I/)rd<Chief  Justice  of  the  King's- 
bench,  in  I6b3,  who  raised  himself  to  that  elevated 
station  from  being  an  errand-boy  in  an  attorney's 
chambers ;  in  which  capacity  he  taught  himself  wri- 
ting, and  acquired  an  insight  into  the  law^  by  copy- 
ing 
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ing  papers  in  the  absenfce  of  the  clerks^  This  house 
was  the  residence  of  Samuel  Richardson »  the  cele- 
brated author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison^  Pamela,  &c. 
PENTONVILLE  is  a  small  village,  situated 
on  an  eminence  between  Islington  and  &ttle-bridge» 
It  is  in  the  parish  of  St  James,  Clerkenwell,  to  which 
it  has  a  neat  chapel  of  ease,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road. 

PINNER^  a  hamlet  to  Harrow,  is  about  three 
miles  north-west  of  it.  Though  not  parochial,  it  had 
once  a  weekly  market,  which  has  been  long  since 
disused.  It  has  a  chapel,  which  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Vicarof  Harrow.  It 
is  a  large  structure,  built  principally  with  flints,  and 
consists  of  a  nave,,  chancel,  two  aisles,  and  two  tran-^ 
septs.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  oc- 
tagonal pillars  and  pointed  arches;  and  at  the  west 
end  is  an  embattled  square  tower. 

SHACKLEWELL  is  a  hamlet  to  Hackney. 
The  old  mansion-house  originally  belonged 'to  th^^ 
Herons,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Cecilia,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  married  George  Heron,  of 
ShacklewelL  Her  husband  being  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  his  father-in-law^  and  her  only  son  dying  in 
infancy,  that  branch  of  the  family  became  extinct. 
ShacklewelUhouse  was,  afterwards,  for  several  gene- 
rations, the  property  and  residence  of  the  Rowes^ 
and  was  sold,  in  the  year  1700,  to  Francis  Tyssen, 
Esq.  by  Henry  Rowe,  who,  after  having  supported, 
a  respectable  situation  in  life,  was  reduced  to  such 
poverty,  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to 
the  parish  of  Hackney  for  relief. 

SOUTHGA  TE,  is  a  hamlet  to  Edmonton,  eight 
mites  from  London,  on  the  borders  of  Enfield  Chase ; 
which,  with  Palmer's  Green,  conta^ins  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  houses. 

VOL.  IV.  Q  q  Here 
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Hfire  19  a  chapel,  founded  in  l6 15,  by  John  Wdd, 
Esq.  It  is  a  plain  brick  building,  the  original  dinieii- 
eions  of  which  were  only  fofty-two  feet  by  twenty; 
but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fast  century,  the  notth 
aisle  was  added. 

There  are  several  handsome  villas  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood; among  which  are  Minchendon-house, 
the  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Chandos;  Arno's  Grove, 
the  seat  of  Isaac  Walker;  and  a  very  handsome 
-building,  on  an  eminence,  belonging  to  Sir  William 
Curtis,  Bart. 

STAINES  is  a  populous  market-town,  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  royal  demesne,  and  is  governed 
by  two  constables  appointed  by  the  high -steward. 

The  parish  church  is  a  pkiin  but  convenient  build- 
ing, situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
town. 

Here  is  an  elegant  stone  bridge  over  the  Thames, 
built  f?om  a  design  of  Thomas  Sandby,  Esq.  R.  A. 
consisting  of  three  elliptical  arches,  the  center  one 
sixty  feet  in  width,  and  the  other  two,  flfty-two  feet 
each;  but  owing  to  some  of  the  piers  having  given 
way,  it  has  not  yet  been  opened.  An  iron  iMridge 
has  also  been  thrown  oven  the  river,  which  is  equally 
useless,  from  the  abutments  having  been  made  inse- 
cure; and  the  old  wooden  bridge  is  the  only  one 
which  is  passable. 

A  little  farther  up  the  river,  at  Coin  Ditch,  stands 
London  Mark  Stone,  the  ancient  boundary  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London  on  the  Thames. 
Round  the  upper- part  of  the  stone  is  a  moulding, 
inscribed  with  the  words,  "  God  preserve  the  city  of 
London.  A.  D.  1380.^^  It  isfix)m  this  stone,  called 
in  the  Saxon  language,  Stanaj  that  the  name  of  the 
town  is  derived. 

The 
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.  Xbe  weekly  market  is  on  Friday ;  besides  which 
Uiere  are  two&ars  held  here;  one  oo  the  iith  of 
May,  the  other  on  the  19  th  of  September. 

STAN  MORE,  GREAT,  i«  a  viUage,  situated 
en  the  declivity  of  a  hilK  ten  miles  from  London,  on 
the  foad  to  Watford.^  This  hill  is  the  higliest  groutid 
^n  the  cotfnty ;  the  gironnd-floors  of  some  of  the 
houses  on  it  being  oi»  a  level  wilh  the  butttements  of 
the  tower  of  Harrow«church.  Some  hi^h  trees  on 
the  common  are  said  to  be  a  hmd-mark  from  the^ 
German  Ocean.  Formefly,  the  inhabttaols  were 
obhged  to  fetch  all  their  water  fpom  a  large!  reservoir 
at  the  top  of  this  hill;  but  in  the  year  1791)  a  weU 
was  dug  in  the  village,  md  \tater  was  ebtaihed  at 
the  depth  of  oRe  hundred  and  fifty  feet^ 

The  church,  which  was  built  ia  the  year  i6Sd,  is 
a  plain  brick  structure,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  en^, 
covered  with  a  remarkably  large  and  beautifiri  stem 
of  ivy.  . 

Here  is  the  seat  of  James  Forbes,  Esq,  built  by  the 
first  Duke  of  Cbsmdos,  fot  the  residjeneeof  his^  Du- 
chess, in  ease  she  had  Sttfvived  him.  Afr.  Forbes 
enlarged  it,  arid  has  greatly  improved  the  gafdens,  in 
which  he  has  erected  a  small  octagon  temple,  c^0l>- 
taining  various  groups  of  figures,  in  Oriental  sculp- 
ture, presented  to  him  by  the  Brahmins  of  Hindos-» 
tan,  as  a  gratefu4  acknowledgment  of  his  heneyolelnt 
atteatioi>  to'  their  happiness,  during  a  kmg.  residence 
among  tbem.    They  are  very  ancient,  and  the  only 

rifloens  of  the  Hindeoscui^re  in  thid  islands  )ai 
^dens  is  also  an  elegant  strucHure,  containing 
a  eenolaphy  inseribed*  tO'  the  memory  of  a  deceases 
friend ;  and'  here  is  a  rustic  bridge,  pafrt  of  which  ils 
composed  of  a  few  fragiaents  of  a  l^igeBoman  wateh^ 
lower,  which  once  stood  upon  the  hill,    i ' 

STAN  MO  RE.  UTTLE.    See  fVhii€/tu^oL 

STANWELL 
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STANWELL  is  a  village,  about  two  miles  noidi 
of  Staines,  and  fifteen  from  London.  This  village 
was  the  residence  of  the  Fitzothers,  or  De  Windsors, 
who  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  from 
that  period,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.  when 
Andrew,  the  last  Lord  Windsor,  who  resided  here, 
was  compelled  by  that  monarch  to  exchange  ii  for 
the  Abbey  of  Bordesley,  in  Worcestershire.- 

The  church  is  a  very  ancient  structure  of  flint  and 
stone,  with  an  embattled  square  tower  at  the  west 
end,  from  which  rises  a  lofty  spire,  crowned  with  the 
crest  of  the  Windsor  family,  viz.  a  stagVhead  erased, 
upon  a  wreath. 

STRATFORD  BOW,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  BOW,  is  a  village,  about  two  miles  from 
London,  on  the  Essedc  road,  formerly  remarkable  for 
iXA  scarlet  dye  and  porcelain  manufactures,  it  is  one 
of  the  parishes  taken  out  of  that  of  St.  Dunstan, 
Stepney;  its  chapel  having  been  made  parochial  in 
1740. 

This  village  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  River 
Lea,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  had  the  first  stone 
bridge  in  it,  ever  erected  in  England ;  the  history  of 
which  is  thus  related  : 

Matilda,  the  Queen  of  Henry  t.  often  went  K>  visit 
the  shrine  of  the  nunnery,  at  Barking,  in  Essex,  to 
which  she  usually  rode  on  hoiBeback.  On  one  of 
these  excursions,  as  she  and  her  attendants  were 
crossing  at  Old  Ford,  the  water,  by  a  sudden  min, 
had  swelled  considerably,  so  that  the  queen  narrowly 
escaped  drowning,  after  the  loss  of  several  of  her 
attendants.  In  memory  of  this  signal  deliverance, 
she  caused  a  bridge  to  be  built  at  this  place,  differ* 
ent  from  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  it  being  a  stone 
Gothic. arch.  The  place  where  it  was  built  was  then 
called  the  Strait  Ford  i^  and  the  people,  who  had 

never 
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never  seeu  a  stone  arch  over  a  river  before,  called  it  a 
Bow,  or,  the  Bow,  near  Straitford ;  from  which  its 
present  name  is  derived. 

TEDDINGTON  is  a  large  pleasant  village, 
situated  on  the  Thames,  about  thirteen  miles  from 
London.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  ending  of  the  tide,  which  rarely  flows 
above  this  village,  and  that  it  was,  originally,  Tide^ 
end-tawfii  or,  in  the  Saxon,  Tyd-end-ton.  This  ety- 
mology is,  however,  erroneous;  for  in  all  the  old 
records,  for  several  successive  centuries,  it  is  called 
Totyngton. 

Here  are  several  good  hoiBes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  particularly  the  manor-house,  built  by  the 
celebrated  Lord  Buckhur^t,  in  1603.  In  one  of  the 
bed-chambers  is  a  state-bed,  given  by  the  Emperor, 
Charles  VI.  to  Sir  George  Rooke,  and  two  portraits 
of  that  gallant  seaman ;  the  one  taken  when  he  was 
a  young  man,  and  the  other  after  he  became  an  ad- 
miral. ^ 

TOTTENHAM  is  a  large  and  very  pleasant 
village,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Lea^ 
about  five  miles  north  of  London.  It  is  fi^equently 
called  Tottenham  High-cross,  from  a  cross  having 
stood  in  it  from  time  immemorial.  It  was  formerly 
a  column  of  wood,  erected  upon  a  small  hillock, 
which  was  taken  down  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
and  the  present  one,  now  greatly  decayed,  erected 
in  its  stead,  by  Dean  Wood. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  and  almost  surrounded  by  a  small 
stream,  called  the  Mosel,  which  rises  on  Muswell- 
hill.  The  vestry  was  erected  in  1697,  by  Lord  Cole- 
raine,  who  made  a  vault  in  it  for  hitnself  and  his  fa- 
mily. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  mausoleum,  hav- 
ing a  dome,  covered  with  lead,  and  crowned  with 
an  obelisk, 

I  The 
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The  ancient  manor-house,  calied  'Bruce^oMkie, 
obtained  its  name  from  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scot- 
land, one  of  the  ancient  possessors  oLthe  manor.  Be-' 
ii;^  forfeited  to  the  crown,  it  had  different  proprietors, 
till  1 63 1 ,  when  we  i^nd  it  in  the  possession  of  Hugh 
Hare,  Lord  Coleraine.  Henry  Hare,  the  last  Lord 
Coleraine  of  that  iamiiy,  having  been  deserted  by  his 
wife,  the  daughter^  of  John^Hanger,  Esq.  and  who 
obstinately  refused,  for  twenty  years,  to  return  to. 
faim,  fcH*med  a  connection  with  Miss  Rose  Duplessis^ 
a  French  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  bora  ie 
Italy,  whom  he  named  Henrietta  Rosa  Peregrina, 
and  to  wh<HQ  he  left  al  his  estates.  This  kdy  mar- 
ried the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Townsend;  but,  being 
^xh  alien,  ishe  couU  not  take  the  estates,  and  the  wiU 
having  been  legally- made,  barred  the  heirs  at  law; 
so  that  the  estates  escheated  to  the  crown.  How* 
ever,  a  gr^ant  of  these  estates,  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament)  was  made  to  Mr.  Townsend  and  bis  lady ; 
whose  son,  Henry  Hare  Townsend,  Esq.  in  1792^ 
sold  all  his  estates-  here  to  Mr.  Smith*  It  is  now  the 
j^operty  of  Mn.  Lee,  the  banker. 

At  the  end  of  Page-green  stands  a  remarkable  cir^ 
cular  ckunp  of  elm-trees,  called  the  Seven  Sisters. 
In  a  field,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  is  ^t.  Loy's, 
or  Eligius's  Well,  which  is  said  to  be  always  full,  and 
never  to  run  over;  and  in  a  field,  opposite  the  vicay^ 
Ege^house,  rises  a  spring,  called  the  Bishop's  Well ; 
which  had  formerly  the  reputation  of  perfoimiig 
miraculous  cures^» 

TURNHAM-GREEN  is  a  pleasant  village,  fiv^e 
miles  from  London,  in  the  parish  of  Chiswick,  in 
which  are  several  very  handsome  houses.  According 
to  Stukdtsy,  the  Roman  road  from  Regnum,  or  Ring^ 
wood,  passed  over  Turnham-green,  and  itom  thetkee 
by  Stanfeid^Mridge  into  the  Acton-road. 

After 
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After  the  battle  of  Brentford,  the  Earl  of  Essex 
assembled  his  forces  on  this  Green,  and  was  here 
joined  by  the  city  trained-bands :  and  in  1 643,  when 
Sir  William  Waller  was  ordered  to  the  relief  of  the 
Lord-generaFs  army,  after  the  action  at  Newburjs 
he  also  muatered  his  forces  here. 

TWICKENHAM  is  a  larg^and  pleasant  vil- 
lage  situated  on  the  banks  of  ^e  Thames,  about 
eleven  miles  ftom  London,  which  contanis  d?  greater 
number  of  elegant  buildings  than  any  place  of  the 
same  extent  in  the  kingdom. 

The  church  is  a  beautiful  modern  structure  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  an  embattled  square  tower  at  the 
west  end.  It  was  built  about  sixty  year*  ag;o,  by 
a  Yoiuntaiy  contribution  of  the  inhabitants. 

Not  far  from  the  church  is  Strawbet¥y-hill,  the 
celebrated  viHa  of  the  lat^  Earl  of  Orford.  .It  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  near  ttie  Thames,  and  was 
originally  a  small  tenement,  built  in  I'GQS,  by  the 
Earl  of  Bradford's  coachman,  and  let  as  a  lodgings 
bouse«  Colley  Cibber  was  one  of  its  first  tenants, 
aad  there  wrote  his  come^  celled  the  Refusal'.  It 
was  afterward  taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Carnarvon, 
and  other  persons  of  coneequenee,  as  an  occasional 
summer  residence.  In  I?*?*  it  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Walpole,  by  whom  the  present  bcaiitifirf 
structure,  formed  from  select  parts  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture Ml  cathedrals.  Sec.  was  burhr  at  different 
times.  Great  taste  is  dispbyed  in  the  degant-em- 
hellish  men ts  of  the  edifice,  and  in  the  choice 
collection  of  pictures,  sculptures,  tntiqtirties,  and 
Curiosities  that  adorn  it;  many  of  which  have  been 
purchased  from  some  of  the  first  caWnets  m  Etrrope. 
Ttie  approach  to  the  house,  through  a'|flDve  of  lofty 
trees;  the  embattled  wall  overgrown  wi^x  ivy  ;  the 
spiry  pinnacles,  and  gloomy  cast  of 'the  buildings; 
all  contribute  to  give  it  the  air  qj^on  ancient  abbey, 

and 
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and  fill  the  beholder  with  awe,  especially  on  en- 
tering, the  gate,  where  a  small  oratory,  inclosed  with 
iron  rails,  and  a  cloister  behind  it,  appear  in  the 
fore  court 

The  interior  of  the  building  corresponds  with  its 
exterior.  Each  room  is  adorned  with  Gothic  screens, 
niches,  or  chimney-pieces,  mostly  designed  by  the 
noble  owner,  and^adapted  with  great  taste  to  their 
respective  situations,  and  every  window  contains 
many  pieces  of  stained  glass,  whic^h  give  a  richness 
to  the  rooms,  and  produce  a  very  fine  effect,  parti- 
cularly on  a  clear  day. 

The  piers  of  the  garden  gate  are  copied  from  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  William  de  Luda^  in  Ely  cathedral. 
The  garden  itself  is  hid  out  in  the  modern  style. 

In  the  surrounding  wood  is  a  neat  Gothic  chapel, 
erected  on  purpose  to  contain  a  curious  mosaic 
shrine  (sent  from  Rome)  the  work  of  Peter  Cavalim', 
who  made  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in 
Westminster-  abbey.  In  this  chapel  are  four  pannels 
of  wood  from  the  abbey  of  St.  Edmondsbury,  with 
the  portraits  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Humphrey  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  Archbishop  Kemp.  The  win- 
dow in  this  chapel  was  brought  from  Boxhill  in 
Sussex ;  the  principal  figures  are  Henry  III.  and 
bis  Queen. 

.  By  the  will  of  Lord  Orford,  this  mansion  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner, 
many  of  whose  elegant  sculptural  performances 
decorate  the  different  apartments. 

Twickenham-park  house  is  built  after  the  model 
of  an  Italian  loggia*  It  is  a  very  stately  building 
with  a  front  towards  the  Thames,  and  galleries  with 
apartments  in  them  on  each  side.  The  gardens  are^ 
laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  near  the  green-house 
is  an  octagonal  summer-house,  which  is  greatly 
admired. 

Here 
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Here  are  also  the  villa  and  gardens  formerly  the 
reaidence  of  Pope.  The  cehter  building  only  was 
erected  in  his  life-time.  Sir  William  Stauhope>  who 
purchased  i  after  his  death,  added  the  tw«  wings 
and  enlarged  the  gardens.  Over  the  entrance  to  the 
new  gardens  is  a  marble  bust  of  Pope,  beneatt^ 
which  are  these  lines,  by  Earl  Nugent. 

•*  The  humble  roof,  the  garden's  scanty  line, 
**  111  suit  the  genius  of  the  bard  divine,  - 

"  But  fancy  now  displays  a  fairer  scope. 
**  And  Stanhope's  plans  unfold  the  soul  of  Pope,*^ 

The  two  weeping  willows,  planted  by  Pope  on  the 
margin  of  the  river,  are  preserved  with  great  care. 

UXBRIDGE  is  a  market  town,  fifteen  miles 
from  London,  on  the  road  to  Oxford.  It  is  a  hamlet 
to  Great  Hillingdon,  but  is  governed  by  two 
bailiffs,  and  other  subordinate  officers.  Its  chapel 
is  an  ancient  structure,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI. 

This  town  is  memorable  for  the  negotiation  car- 
ried on  here  in  1644,  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament.  The  house  in  which  the  plenipoten-^ 
tiaries  met,  is  still  called  the  Treatif-house. 

WALHAM-GREEN  is  a  hamlet  to  Fulham, 
about  three  miles  from  I^ndon.  Here  is  a  curious 
garden,  planted  in  the  year  17^6,  by  its  present 
possessor,  John  Ord,  Esq.  It  contains  some  spe- 
cimens of  exotic  trees,  which  are  the  finest  of  their 
respective  kinds  in  the  kingdom,  particularly  a 
Sophora  Japonka,  planted  in  17^6,  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  eight  feet  in  girth:  a  standard  Ginko* 
iree^  planted  in  1767,  two  feet  three  inches  in  girth; 
and  an  Illinois  Walnut^  sown  in  1760,  two  feet  two 
Ruches  in  girth.     Among  other  r^m^rkable  trees, 

VOL.  IV,  R  r  though 
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though  not  the  largest  of  their  kind,  may  be  reckoned 
»  tjie  Black  loaUut;  the  WilloW' leaved  oak;  the 
Rhus  Vernix;  and  a  stone-pine,  of  singular  growth. 
The  girth  of  this  last,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground, 
ii»  six  feet  four  inches;  at  this  height  it  spreads  out 
on  all  sides,  and  forms  a  bush  not  less  than  forty 
feet  in  diameter. 

WHITCHURCH,  or  LITTLE  S  TAN  MO  RE  ^ 
is  a  village  to  the  north-west  of  Edgware,  and  about 
ten  miles  from  London.     It  was  formerly  noted  iox 
the  magnificent  seat  called  Canons^  built  by  James, 
first  Duke  of  Chandos;  but  all  that  (low  r^mainsi 
of  that  mansion  is.  the  elegant  little  church,  the  body 
of  which  was  built  by  the  duke^  v^ho  would  also 
have  erected  a  new  tower,  but  the  parishioners  hav-? 
ing  fiK)ld  their  bells,  in  expectation  that  this  munifi's 
qent  nobleman  woqld  provide  a  new  set,  his  Grace 
took  ^uch  offence   at  this  circumstance,   that  he 
would  proceed  no  farther  in  his  design  th^n  deco- 
rating the  inside,     The  orgaiii  is  placed  at  the  eiast 
end  of  the  church,  in  a  recess  behind  the  altar,  and 
'  pot  much  elevated  above  it ;  it  is  viewed  through  an 
trch  supported  by  Corinthian  columns,  and  forming 
^n  opening  over  the  conimunion-table,  which  pro- 
duces a  fine  effect,     The   ceiling  and   walls  are 
painted  by  La  Guerre,  with  various  subjects  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  Nativity,  and  a 
Dead  Christ,  on  the  side  of  the  altar,  are  by  Bel- 
Uichi ;    arid,  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel   is  a 
gallery,  which  was.  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Duke 
and  his  family. 

Canons  was  sold  in  separate  lots,  in  the  y^ar 
174-7;  and,  after  deducting  the  expenses,  produced 
eleven  thousand  pounds.  The  marble  stair-case 
was  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  for  his 
houge  in  May  •fair;  the  fine  coluoHis  form  part  of 
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the  portico  of  Wansted-house,   on   Epping-forest ; 
and  the  equestrian  statue  of  George  II.  is  now  the 
ornament  of  Leicester-square. 
The  estate  was  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Hallett,   a 

'  cabinet-maker  of  I»ng-acre,-  who  erected  the  pre- 
sent villa  with  part  of  the  materials  of  the  old 
mansion. 

WHITTON  is  a  hamlet  to  Twickenham,  ad- 
joining to  Hounslow-heath.    Here  are  several  hand- 

'«ome  villas,  one  of  which,  the  property  and  resi- 
dence of  Samuel  Prime,  Esq.  was  built  by  Sir  God- 
frey Kndler,  who  painted  the  stair-case  himself, 
with  the  occasional  assistance  of  La  Guerre. 

Whitton-place  was  built  by  Archibald,  third  Duke 
of  Argyle,  who  display^  great  taste  in  laying  out 
the  grounds.  After  his  death  it  passed  through  a 
variety  of  hands,  and  was  at  length  divided.  The 
principal  building,  with  a  great  part  of  the  grounds, 
viras  sold  to  the  late  Sir  William  Chambers,  who 
made  considerable  alterations,  and  added  many  de-  "" 

"  corations  to  them.  The  remainder,  including  the 
duke's  noble  conservatory  for  exotic  plants,  were 
retained  by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Gostling,  who  con- 
verted the  conservatory  into  an  elegant  villa  for 
himself,  which  he  named  Whitton-house. 

WILLSDONis  a  retired  village  about  five  miles 
from  London,  between  Paddington  and  Harrow ; 
the  church  of  which  is  an  ancient  Gothic  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle, 
with  circular  pillars  and  pointed  arches.  At  the 
south-west  comer  is  a  square  tower  with  a  small 
wooden  turret. 


CHAP.  IIL 
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CHAP.   III. 

Of  the  County  of  Hertford. 

During  thd  Saxon  heptarchy,  this  county  he* 
longed  partly  to  East-Anglia  and  partly  to  Mercia* 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire;  on  the  north  by  Cambridgeshire; 
on  the  East  by  Essex ;  and  on  the  south  by  Mid- 
dlesex»  It  is  divided  into  eight  hundreds,  in  >%'hich 
are  eighteen  market  towns,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  parishes,  being  partly  in  the  diocese  of 
London,  and  partly  in  that  of  Lincoln ;  but  all  iri 
the  province  of  Canterbury.  It  is  thirty-six  miles 
in  length,  twenty- eight  in  breadth,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  in  circumference.  It  returns  six 
members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  knights  of  the 
shire,  two  burgesses  for  Hertford,  and  two  for 
St.  Alban's. 

The  principal  rivers  in  this'county  are,  the  Lea,  the 
Vere,  the  Stort,  and  the  Colne.  The  Lea  is  the 
.most  considerable,  being  navigable  from  Hert- 
ford to  London.  It  rises  in  Bedfordshire,  in  a 
marsh  called  I^agrave,  Its  course  is  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  dividing  the  county  almost  in  a 
.direct  line.  It  takes  its  progress  by  Hertford,  Ware, 
St.  Margaret's,  and  the  Kye;  then  in  a  more 
southern  course  comes  to  Cheshunt  and  Waltham- 
abbey,  where  it  divides  Essex  from  Middlesex,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Thames  at  Limehouse. 

The  Verc  rises  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
county,  and  runs  past  St.  Alban's,-  after  which  it 
tails  into  the  Colne. 

The  Stort  rises  iq  the.  north-cast  part  of  the 
county,  and  runs  past  Bishop-Stortford,  after  which 
U  tulls  into  the  Lea,  near  Iloddcsdon. 

3  The 
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T^ie  Colne  rises  near  Hatfield,  and  runs  past 
Watford:  after  which  it  divides  Middlesex  from 
Buckinghamshire,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  near 
Staines. 

AMWELL  is  a  village  near  Ware,  twenty-one 
xniles  from  London,  famous  for  giving  rise  to  the 
New-river,  which,  proceeding  in  a  direct  course  by 
the  church,  receives  there  a  spring  that  flows  in 
great  abundance.  This  village  has  been  rendered 
intei^ting  to  the  sentimental  traveller,  by  a  beau- 
tiful poem,  called  "  Amwell",  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  Scott,  who  had  a  house  and  gardens,  the  latter 
of  which  he  laid  out  with  great  taste.  From'  his 
epistle  to  a  friend,  we  extract  the  description  of  his 
curious  grotto  at  this  place. 

•'  Where  China's  willow  hangs  its  foliage  fair, 
And  Po^s  tail  poplar  waves  its  top  in  air. 
And  the  dark  maple  spreads  its  umbrage  wide. 
And  the  white  bench  adorns  the  bason  side ; 
At  noon  reclined,  perhaps,  he  sits  to  view 
The  bank^s  neat  slope,  the  water^s  silver  hue. 
Where,  ^midst  thick  oaks,  the  subterraneous  way 
To  the  arched  grot  admits  a  feeble  ray ; 
Where  gbssy  pebbles  pave  the  varied  flooirs, 
And  rough  flint  walls  are  deck'd  with  shells  and  ores, 
And  silvery  pearls,  spread  o'er  the  roofs  on  high, 
Glimmer  like  faint  stars  in  a  twilight  sky; 
From  noon's  fierce  glare,  perhaps,  he  pleas'd  retires, 
Indulging  musings  which  the  place  inspires. 
Now  where^the  airy  octagon  ascends,    ^ 
And  wide  the  prospect  o'er  the  vale  extends, 
'Midst  evening  calm,  intent  perhaps  he  stands, 
And  looks  o'er  all  that  length  of  sun-gilt  lands, 
Of  bright  green  pastures,  stretch'd  by  rivers  clear. 
And  willow-groves,  or  osier  islands  near. 

Besides 
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Besides  being  the  residence  of  Mr.  Scott,  Amwelt 
boasts  of  having  had  amongst  its  inhabitants  Mr. 
Hoole,  the  translator  of  Tasso.  Mr.  Walton,  the 
Angler;  the  scene  of  \y hose  "  Angler^s  Dialoguea*' 
is  the  vale  of  Lea,  between  Tottenham  and  Wi^: 
he  particularly  mentions  AmwelUbill. 

In  the  church-yard)  is  the  following  curious 
epitaph. 

That  which  a  Being  was>  what  is  it  ?  show: 
That  Beiag  which  it  was,  it  is  not  now. 
To  be  what  'tis,  is  not  to  be,  you  see : 
That  which  now  is  not,  shall  a  Being  be. 

BARNET  is  a  market  town,  eleven  miles  from 
London,  on  the  great  north  road.  Being  situated 
on  the  summit 'of  a  hill^  it  is  sometimes  called  High 
Barnet«  Its  ancient  name  was  Chipping  or  Cheapen 
Barnet,  which  it  acquired  from  the  privilege  granted 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's,  to  hold  a  market  here. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  structure.  It  was  erected 
about  the  year  1400,  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  East 
Barnet. «  It  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two 
aisles,  separated  by  clustered  columns  and  pointed 
arches,  with  a  low  sfiuai;e  embattled  tower  at  thc^ 
west  end. 

The  weekly  market,  which  is  still  epntinued.  Is  on 
Monday,  and  is  noted  for  the  number  of  pigs  sold 
at  it,  and  there  is  an  annual  fiiir  on  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  of  September,  principally  for  Scotch, 
Welch,  and  English  cattle. 

BARNET,  EASJ\  is  a  village  which,  aa  its 
name  imports,  is  situated  to  the  eastward  of  High 
Barnet.  This  village  waa  formt  rly  much  frequented 
on  account  of  a  medicinal  spring  on  the  neighbour- 
ing common,  which  has  been  latL'iy  inclosed,  and  a 

pump 
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pump  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  vicinity,  Mr,  Goodwin,  of  whose  communi- 
cations we  have  already  availed  ourselves,  has 
examined  both  this  and  the  High  wood-hill*  water,. 
and  recommends  their  joint  use. 

The  church  is  a  very  small  structure,  consisting 
only  of  a  chancel  and  a  nave,  With  a  low  tower  at 
the  West  end.  ^ 

BROXBOURN  is  a  small  village,  pleasantly 
situated  upon  an  eminence,  with  a  gradual  slope  to 
the  river  Lea,  about  fifteen  miles  from  London. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  building,  and  contains 
inany  ancient  monuments ;  the  place  having  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

BUSHY  is  a  small  village,  about  thirteen  miles 
from  Ix^ndoa,  on  the  road  to  Watford.  Between 
this  village  and  Stanmore,  is  a  very  extensive  heath, 
called  Bushy  Heath,  which  rises  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  affords  a  most  delightful  prospect ;  in«> 
eluding  St*  Alban's,  Westminster-abbey,  Hampton- 
court,  and  Windsor,  with  all  the  intermediate  coun- 
try, and  the  River  Thames,  winding  through  the 
jnoat  beautiiiil  parts  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey. 

CHESHUNT  is  a  village,  about  fourteen  miles 
from. London,  which  had  formerly  the  privilege' of  a ^ 
weekly  market,  but  it  has  been  long  discontinued. 

The  manor-house  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey;  it  has,  however,  been  almost 
whoHy  rebuilt  si^ice  hia  time,  but  is  still  surrounded 
with  a  pxoat. 

After  the  Reatoration,  Richard  Cromwell,  the 
Protector,  retired  to  this  village,  where  he  spent 
fnany  years  of  a  venerable  old  age;  a  striking  lesson, 
how  much  obscurity  and  peace  are  to  be  preferred* 
to  the  splendid  misery  of  guilty  ambition.  He 
g96\)med  ihfi  uaH^€  of  Clark>  and  ^ied  here  in  1719t 

i« 
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in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  having  enjoyed  a  good 
constitution  to  the  last. 

In  the  year  1792,  a  college  was  established  here, 
for  qualifying  students  for  the  ministry,  in  that  class 
of  dissenters  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  per^ 
suasion,  . 

The  military  road,  called  the  Ermine-street,  passes 
near  this  village;  and  in  a  field  on  the  north-west  of 
3t  are  the  remains  of  a  strong  camp,  of  an.  oblong 
form,  with  deep  ditches. 

ELS  TREE  is  a  village,  about  eleven  miles  from 
London,  on  the  road  to  St.  Alban^s,  only  a  small  part 
of  which  is  in  the  parish  to  which  it  gives  name;  the 
remainder  being  in  the  parishes  of  Whitchurch,  Edg- 
ware,  and  Aldenhan^, 

<  The  church  is  a  small  structure,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  out  of  the  riiins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Sulloniaca9.  It  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
south  aisle.  t 

RICKMANSWORTH  is  a  small  market-town, 
situated  on  the  Coin,  about  eighteen  miles  firom 
London.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was 
given  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Alban's.  The  only  remarkable  building  in  the  town 
is  the  church,  which  is  a  handsome  structure,  with  a 
oquare  tower;  but  its  beauty  has  been  completely  de- 
faced by  being  covered  with  a  coat  of  gaudy  colours, 
l)lue,  red,  yellojv,  &c. 

Near  Rickmansworth  is  Moor-park,  the  noble  seat 
of  Thomas  Bates  Rous,  Esq.  The  house  was  origi- 
nally built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  was  afterwards 
in  the  possession  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth. After  passing  through  various  hands,  it 
became  the  property  of  Air.  Styles,  who  enlarged  and 
beautified  it,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  James  Thorn- 
bill.    It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  is  an 
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etoglHEit  Stone  structure,  of  the  Corinthkui  order.  Ia 
the  principal  front  is  a  liandsome  portico  of  four  <!o^ 
knnos,  surmooiited  by  a  triangular  pediment.  The 
^ces  we  joined  lo  the  house  by  a  bieautiful  circular 
|Kik>Dade)  dS  the  Ionic  order.  The  paric  is  extensire; 
and  commands  a  number  of  i&tereBting  prospects. 

Si.  ALB  Alps  is  an  ancient  boiou^  situated  on 
the  Vere,  twenty-one  miles  from  London.  The  Ro* 
QUtas  called  it  Yerulamium,  and  erected  it  into  a  mu- 
]ucipittm»  or  city^  enjoying  equal  privileges  widi  th^ 
capital  of  Rome.  During  the  Diociesiaa  persecution, 
Alban,  one  of  its  citiKUs,  was  the  first  who  suffered 
martyrdom  for  attachment  to  the  Christian  &ttb. 
When  the  Saxons  gained  footing  in  Britain,  Yerulanl 
was  among  their  first  conquests,  and  soon  became  a 
place  of  great  consequence.  After  the  conversion 
of  the  Saxons  to  Christimity,  the  bones  of  the  Bri- 
tish protomartyr  being  discovered,  a  church  wM 
erected  for  their  reception,  and  the  name  of  thi 
place  was  changed  to  St.  Alban^s  town. 

On  the  spot  where  this  church  stood,  Offa,  King 
of  Mercia,  afterwards  founded  and  endowed  one  of 
Ibe  most  stately  abbeys  in  the  kingdom ;  in  which  the 
bones  of  St.  Aiban  were  placed  in  a  shrine,  which 
stood  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  church,  where  the 
archdeacon's  court  is  now  held ;  and  in  the  pavement 
are  still  to  be  seen  six  holes,  where  the  supporters  of 
it  were  fixed;  as  also  the  following  short  inscrip- 
tion : 

S.  Albanus  V£aoLAMENsis,  Anglorum 
Frotom ABTYR^  17  Jutui^  993* 

This  magnificent  abbey  was  considered  as  the  first 
hi  England;  for,  though  Westminster  is  said  to  have 
bad  greater  riches,  yet  the  Abbot  of  St.  Aiban ^s  took 

\OL.  IV.  s  s  place 
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place  df  aU  the  Others  in  the  great  council  of  the 
nation/  « 

,  Some  remains  of  this  venerable  abbey  are  still  to 
be  seen;:  and  the  noble  Gothio  church  is  one  of  the 
most  stately  edifices  in- Europe.  It  was  purchased 
of  King  Edward  VI.  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town^ 
for  four  himdred  pounds,  and  :con verted  into  a  parish 
church. 

Besides  the  abbey^  there  nre  three  parish  churches 
in  this  towpy  viz.  Su  Peter's,  St.  Stephen^s,  and  St« 
IMichaers.  In  the  latter  is  a  very  handsome  monu-^ 
ment  to  th&'  memory  of '/the  great  Lord  Chancellor 
B0con,  who  iis  'represetfited  sitting:  in  a  chair,  in  a 
thoughtful  posture;  and  beneath  him  is  a  Lbtin  in- 
scription j  the  transiation  of  which  is  as  foUowa: 

'       .. 

S'  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  and  Visc6unt 
St.  Al'ban-s;  or,  by  his  more  conspicuous  titles,  the 
Light  of  the  Sciences,  and  the  Law  of  Eloquence, 
was  thus  accustomed  to  sit ;  who,  after  having  un- 
ravelled all  the  mysteries  of  natural  and  civil  wis- 
dom,  fulfilled  the  decree  of  nature,  That  ihingsjoined 
should  be  loosed^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1696,  and 
of  his  age  sixty-six. 

•  *'  This  was  erected,  that  the  memory  pf  so  great  a 
maa.  might  remain,  by  Thomas  Meautys,  who  re- 
verenced him  while  living,  and  admires  him  dead.'' 

The  town  of  St.  Alban^s  is  a  particular  district  of 
itself,  and  its  jurisdiction  extends  over  several  towns 
and  parishes,  even  as  far  as  Barnet.  It  sends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
high-steward,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  twenty- 
four  assistants,  a  town-clerk,  and  other  officers.  It 
has  a  ffood. weekly  market  on  Saturday,  as  also  three 
annual  fairs ;  t\Y0  of  which  are  for  the  sale  of  horses, 

4  cows. 
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%0W9,  and  sheep,  and  the  other  for  hiring  of  ser- 
vants. ' :.       •* 

Neat  this  town  were  fought  two  bloody  battles; 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  the 
first  on  the  22d  of  May,  H45,  in  which  the  York* 
ists  were  victors ;  and  the  second  on  Shrove  Tuesda/, 
1461,  when  Queen  Margaret  overcame  the  Yorkists, 
who  had  then  the  king  in  their  power,  and  fought 
Under  the  sanction  of  his  name. 

The  Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  at  Kingsbury,  neat 
St.  Alban  s  ;  but  it  was  demolished  during  the  civil 
wars  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  There  was  also 
an  hospital  at  St.  Julian's,  near  this  place,  for  lepers, 
founded  about  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  latter  times, 
it  was  converted  into  a  nunnery,  and  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  procured  a  grant  of  its  revenues  for  the  use  of 
Christ-church,  Oxford. 

THEOBALDS  is  a  hamlet  to  Cheshunt,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  road  to  Ware,  and  about  twelvd 
miles  from  London.  Here  the  great  Lord  Burleigft 
built  a  seat,  and  adorned  it  with  magnificent  gardens, 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  anticipated  all  the  absur-^ 
dities  that  are  commonly  ascribed  to  a  taste,  sup* 
loosed  to  have  been  long  after  imported  from  Hol- 
land! "  The  garden,^'  says  Hentzner,  **  is  encom- 
passied  by  a  ditch  filled  with  water,  and  large  Enough 
to  hdve  the  pleasure  of  rowing  in  a  boat  between 
the  shrubs:  it  was  adorned  with  a  ^reat  variety  of 
trees  and  plants,  labyrinths  made  with  much  labour, 
a  jet  d'eau,  with  its  bason  of  white  marble,  and  with 
columns  and  pyramids." 

Queen  Elizabeth  M'as  entertained  in  this  hoitseno 
Je«s  than  eleven  times;  and  each  time  it  cost  Burleigh 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds;  her  majesty  being  . 
there  sometimes  three  weeks,  a  month,  or  even  six 
weeks  together.  He  gave  this  seat  to  his  younger  son, 
'•'**»..»•  sir 
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SirRobertCecil,«fterward0^rlof  Salisbuiy;  UnidibM 
time,  James  L  staying  there  for  one  night,  in  his  mty^ 
to  take  posseasipo  of  the  crown,  was  sio  d<ilighted 
with  the  place,  that  be  gave  him  the  manor  of  Hat*' 
'  field  Regis,  ii;i  es^change  for  Theobalds,  and  aft^fw 
wards  enlaiged  the  park,  and  encompassed  it  wiUi  9 
wall  ten  miles  round ;  a  part  of  which  is  stiU  st^nd* 
inff,  and  encloses  the  gardens  of  Albury-bousie.  This 
palace  he  often  visited,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pl^ai^iMf^ 
of  hunting  in  Enfield  Chase  an,d  Epping  Fovest,;  and 
here  he  died.  In  the  civil  war,  it  was  pluDd<er^aB4 
defaced;  it  being  the  place  whence  Charles  1,  $^  out 
to  erect  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  Charles  ]|» 
granted  the  manor  to  George  Monck,  Duke  of  Albe* 
marten  but  it  reverting  to  the  crown,  fbrwjsnic^ 
heirs  male,  King  William  gave  it  to  William,  Earl 
of  Portland,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  present 
duke,  who  sold  it  to  George  Prescott,  Esq.  The  park 
has  been  converted  into  farms*  The  small  remains 
of  Theobalds  were  demolished,  ia  1765,  by  Mr. 
l^escott,  who  leased  out  the  site  of  it  to  a  builder, 
and  erected  a  handsome  house  for  himself,  about  a 
mile  to  the  south  of  it,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  Sir 
George  William  Prescot,  Bart 

TOITERIDGE  is  a  hamlet  to  Hatfield^  about 
a  mile  west  of  the  great  North  road,  and  ten  liiiiei 
from  Londoa  There  being  a  village,  not  far  distaot^ 
called  Ridge,  and,  like  this,  situated  upon  the  sunh 
mit  of  a  hilU  Mr.  Newcome,  in  bis  HisbHy  of  St. 
Alban's,  suggests,  that  its  original  name  was'Tothas^ 
Ridee. 

The  chapel  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  179Q-    It  )*  • 

plain  oblong  brick  structure^  with  the  o)d  apir9  at 

the  west  end.    In  the  cemeteiy  is  a  remarkablie  yew^* 

4ree9  the  girth  of  which,  at  three  feet  from  the  grQund, 

"iy  tw^ty-six  feet. 
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LomMM  jom  sit  EMriMinai  ti? 

IFufXriTjfif  GXaSSS  is  abarnkk  to  C^ 
nftevra.  mitei  from  Lcawtoi^  which  tales  itk  mne 
fN>m  tile  MMMfceroB^  near  l)bB  fialeeii-MUy<  cnote4 
by  Edward  L  in  menm^  cf  hia  qqeen^' Eleflnoii 

Tkit  txoM  faMg*  the  otaiy  tUng'  obiennn^  of  at- 
tootioii  ^  tbe  vimge,  we  sbail:  cBtract  the  dcBcnpN 
tion  of  it  from  the  third  iKiliiaiaf  of  the  Vetutta  Mo»^ 
Mliarata,  piifatiab«A  by  thi^Sedety  of  Afitsquariea 

The  croM  is  faeiiai^ ;  each  skde  of  the  loirci 
ik>ty  divided  into  tara  compuptmsnli)  charged  mth 
lite  mBm  of  liagiaiid,.  CiEMtiAc!  amt  Leoo^  and  ¥^mi 
lidtxt^  ia  abiflids  peBdaat,«aobivpiiL  diffeceDl  filling 
OforthcM  jeoaniDArtmeots  ir  a  quatiefoil,  and  ovei 
X\mty  IB  the  pQim  itf  thfi:  whole^  a  trvfeM.  The  pedi^ 
neat  of  eacb  cooqiaKtneDt  ift  mUry  frosted  widi 
IwreiL  Tike,  spaodiib  ofi  each  pedtnent  are  €anm| 
with  eigbt-lsaiped  flowers^. » loBingeSy  aad :  the.  pam 
aek  are  parted  by  porfled  finiafa,  divided  by  tnd 
niches.  The  cornice  over  the  first  steiy  is  composed 
of  various  foliage,  and  lions'  heads,  surmounted  by 
a  battlement  pierced  with  quatrefoils.  The  second 
story  is  formed  of  twelve  open  tabernacles,  in  pairs, 
but  so  divided,  that  the  dividing  pillar  intersects  the 
middle  of  the  statue  behind  it.  These  tabernacles 
terminate  in  ornamented  pediments,  with  a  bouquet 
on  the  top,  and  the  pillars  that  support  them  are  also 
purfled  in  two  stories.  This  story  also  finishes  with 
a  cornice  and  battlement,  like  the  first,  and  supports 
a  third  story  of  solid  masoniy,  ornamented  with 
single  compartments  ia  relief,  somewhat  resembling 
those  below,  and  supporting  the  broken  shaft  of  a 
plain  cross.  The  statues  of  the  queen  are  crowned ; 
her  left  hand  holding  a  cordon,  and  her  right  a  scep- 
tre or  globe.** 

WATFORD  is  a  market-town,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  London,  situated  on  the  Watling-street, 
which  crosses  two  branches  of  the  River  .Colne,  at 

this 
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this  place ;  whence  the  ancient  Jiatne  6f  Watlingfotd 
is  delved*  It  is  a  long  icregular  town,  and,  lying  ki 
a  bottom,  between  two  hills,  is  exoeeding  ^dirty  in 
winter,  particularly  iat  the  east  end. 
•  The  church  is  an  ancient  stone  building,  consisting 
of  a  nave,  two  chancels,  and  two  aisles,  W^h  a  lam 
square  tower  at  the  west  end.  ^ 

The  weekly  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  is  ao 
annual  fair  for  cattle  on  Trinity  Monday. 

Cashiobury-park,  north»-west  of  Watford,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  the  >Kings  of  Mercia,'  until  Offii 
gave  it  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  It  is  now  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The  front  (€  the  house, 
which  looks  towards  Moor*park,  and  one  of  its  sides, 
are  modem :  the  other  sides  are  very  ancient.  The 
park  is  extensive,  aqd  is  adorned  with  vi^alks  and  fine 
woods,  planted  by  LeNautre.  Below  the  hou^e,  a 
branch  of  the  Colne  winds  through  the  park,  and  sup- 
plies a  large  lake. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Onmiy  of  Essex. 

I  .  *  -  - 

4  

.  When  the  Romans  invaded  this  island^  Essex  was 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Trinobantes,  and,  during 
ftfae  beptafeeb;^;  it  ^ was  the  principal  part  of  the  kiDg- 
dom  nfiitbei  Ji^t  Stt&ODs,  and  the  second  that  em* 
bnoed  Christiaiiity  in  the  isfend.  At  the  dissolution 
4if  the  heptarchy;  it  >  came  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
aovemihent;  in  which  state  it  continued  till  the 
Norman  ConqwA^iwhen  the  people  readily  submit- 
ted tei  WMlfem  the  Conqueror. 
..vTlisx;ouiity  is  bounded  on. the  north  by  Suffolk 
and  Cambridgeshire ;  on  the  east,  and  part  of  the 
IKMtk^  fip  tllm|cteii<  being  divideid  from  Kent  by  the 
jiiver  ThttBes't  and  on  the  west,  by  Middlesex  and 
Hertford.  It  attends  forty-three  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  toty^-seven  from  east  to  west ;  being'  in 
the  whole  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  cir* 
Gumference.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-two  hundreds, 
and  contains  twenty-seven  mm'ket- towns,  biit  no 
city,. and  includes  four  hundred  and  fifteen  parishes; 
the  whole  being  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  and 
diocese  of  London. 

-  It  returns  eight  members  to  the  British  parliament, 
viz.  two  knights  of  the  shire,  and  two  burge«es  for 
each  of  the  following  towns ;  Colches^r,  Maldon, 
and  Harwich. 

Those  parts  of  Essex  which  lie  to  the  west  and 
north,  are  exceeding,  pleasant,  and  the  air  as  whole- 
some  as  in  any  other  county  in  England;  buttliose 
parts  which  border  on  the  Thames  and  the  sea  are 
very  unhealthy,  particularly  to  strangers,  who  sel- 
dom  escape   being  violently  afflicted   with  stgues. 

There 
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There  are,  however,  some  advantages  arising  even 
from  this  inconvenience,  for  the  marshy  grounds 
afford  most  excellent  ptstnrei  nor  is  there  any 
county  in  England  where  provisions  in  general  are 
more  cheap  or  plentifaL  Tb^  London  markets  are 
supplied  from  this  county  with  vast  quantities  of 
com  and  potatoesi  as  also  with  great  .iiumben  of 
(sbeep,  oxen,  and  calves.  :; 

The  |>rittcipal  manufacture  of  this  coilttty  toUsisls 
in  naking  of  Inuzei  though  at  present  it  is  not  *m  s» 
flourishing  a  state  to  it  was  about  .half  a  ostttmy 
igo;  at  wiiich  time  it  is  said  that  Ooldbester  onlyv 
seceived  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  week  fat  tint 
article  from  the  merchuits  in  London. . 

The  chief  rivers  in  this  couoty  are,,  the  Cbelnftef^ 
tike  BlackwateTi  the  Colne,  tfaeStnuTt  aaii  the 
Roding. 

TheColne  rises  in  the  nortb-wost  ptffti  of  Btosaii 
Iknd  passes  by  Colchester;  after  wfaidi  it  tniM 
south-east,  and  falls  into  the  Geiman  ocean. 

The  Chelmer  and  the  Hbckwater  rise  almost  at 
the  sanoe  place,  to  the  south  of  Saffion-WaldeiK 
aad  run  south-east,  nearly  in  a  pamllel  directioiH 
towards  Chelmsford :  and,  near  Maldon  they  join 
together,  and  fall  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  the 
isle  of  Mersey* 

The  Stour  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun^i 
and,  after  separating  it  from  Sufioik,  falls  inio  the 
German  ocean  at  Harwich. 

The  Roding  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  near  Elsenham,  and  after  passing  Chipping* 
Ongaff,  Ilford,  and  Baricing,  falls  into  ue  Thames 
at  Barking  Creek.     It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Ilford. 

BARKING  is  a  market  town,  zbout  seven  miles 
from  London,  situated  on  the  river  Roding,  at  a 
small  distance  from  its  influx  into  the  Thames*  This 
town  was  once  famous  for  its  abbey,  which  is  said 

to 
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to  have  been  the  first  m  >nasteiy  for  wonien,  esta- 
blished in  tbi&kiDgdoni.  Barkjng*abbey  was  founded 
about  tbe  year  670,  by  St.  Erkenwald,  in  compliance 
with  the  earnest  desire  of  his  sister  Ethelburgha)  who 
was.  appointed  first  abbess.  Most .  of  her  successors 
Vfere  of  high  rank,  and  some  df  them  of  tbe  bloods 
royal  The  nuns  of  Barking  were  of  the  Benedio- 
tirfe  order,  and  the  abbess  was  one  of  the  four  wh6 
were  baronesses  in.  right. of  their  stations;  for  she 
held  her  knds  by  a  barony,  and  though  hef  sex  pre* 
vented  her  from  sitting  in  parliament,  or  attending 
the  king  in  the  wars,  she  furnished  her  quota  of 
men,  and  took  precedency  of  the  other  abbesses, 
Tbe  abbey  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
year  1539,*  when  a  pension  of  two  hundred  mark? 
per  annum  was  granted  to  Dorothy  Barley,  the  last 
abbe33i.and  various  pensions  to  the  nuns,  thirty  in 
number. 

There  is  bow  scarcely  a  vestige  of  this  once  mag- 
nificent abbey  to  be  s^en,  but  part  of  its  site  may 
be  traced  on  the  outside  of  the  north  wait  of  the 
church-yard. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  consistinjj 
of  a  chancel,  a  nave»  a  south  aisle,  and  two  north 
aisles  running  parallel  to  each  other  the  whole  length 
of  tbe  .  building.  At  the  west  end  is  an  eu)battled 
aquare  tower. 

.  At  the  entrance  of  the  church-yard  i»  an  ancient 
gateway,  over  which  is  "  the  chapel  of  the  holy, 
rood  lofte  atte  gate,  edified'\  as  is  expressed  in  an 
oldrecprd,  "  to  tfa«  honour  of  Almighty  God  and 
of  the  hciy  rood.*'  The  representation  of  the  holy 
loody  or  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  is  still  to  be 
^en  in  alto  relievo  against  the  wall  in  this  chapel. 
Salmon  says,  this  gateway  was  called  in  his  time, 
"  Fire-bell-gate,^^  whence  it  is  probable,  that  the 
curfew-bell  was  anciently  hung  in  it« 
.  VOL.  IV.  Tt  Near 
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Near  Upball  farm,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mvl* 
Dorrh  fiiom  the  churchy  is  a  veiy  remaiicabk  anciont 
eDtrenckment.  Its  form  is  not  teguiar,  but  teoda 
to  a  square,  and  its  ctrcumference  ia  ooe  mile  and 
tbirty-two  yards,  indosiug  an  area  of  nearty  ftftf 
acres.  This  intfeochntent  is  supposed  to  have  sur* 
rounded  the  site  of  a  Roman  town. 

£astbury-bouse,  about  a  mile  west  of  liie  tcmtii 
on  the  road  to  Dagenham,  is  an  ancient  and  T&ey 
spacious  brick  edifice,  supposed  to  have  been  buM 
by  Sir  William  Denbam,  to  whom  Edward  VL 
granted  the  manor  of  Eastbury,  which  had  bekMged 
to  the  abbey.  .A  tradition  pmraits,  though  seem- 
ingly without  sufficient  foundation,  that  the  disco- 
very of  the  Gunpowder  plot  was  owing  to  a  mtstake 
in  delivering  a  letter  designed  for  Lcfd  Mowieagk^ 
to  an  inhabitant  of  thi&  house  named  Montague. 

Hainault- forest,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is 
in  this  parish,  has  for  several  centunea  been  cele- 
brated for  an  ancient  tree,  called  the  ^^  Fairlop  oak.'^ 
The  stem,  which  is  rough  and  fluted,  measwes  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  about  thirty-aix  feet  in 
circumference.  Beneath  the  shade  of  ita  branches, 
which  coyer  an  area  of  upwards  of  one  huodved 
feet  in  dtanieter,  an  annual  fair  has  long  been  held 
on  the  first  Friday  in  July,  which  i»  said  Od  have 
originated  from  a  Mr.  Day,  of  Wapping,  a  man  of 
singular  character,  gohig  there  annually  to  dine  #ith 
faia  friends  on  bean9  and  bacon. 

Some  years  ^o,  this  Tmerablo  tcee,  whici^^  toys^ 
Mr.  Gtlpfn,  in  hia  Remarks  on  Forest  Scenary,  ^  t^ 
tradition  di  the  country  traces  brif  V9^  up^  tho' 
€hrislian  aera*',  was  fenced  around  with  a  etose» 
paling,  and  Mr.  Forsyth's  eompositioa  was  applied 
to  the  extremitiea  of  its  decfl3riiig  bvanohes,  fier  on^ 
of  which  was  fioced  a  board  with  thii^  inecription : 
^^  All  good  foresters  are  requested  mA  ^  buit  Ihis^ 
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dd  tree,  a  phssiet  having  been  lately  applied  to  its 
wounds."  But  these  precautions  were  insufficient 
to  protect  it  from  an  injurious  custom  practised  by 
many  of  its  thoughtless  visitors,  of  making  a  fire 
withm  the  cavities  to  cppk  their  provisions ;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  Isst  summer,  the  stem  was  thus 
set  on  fire,  and  burned  until  the  following  day^  A 
considerable  part  of  the  tree  is,  however,  still  pre* 
served  The  Hainault' Foresters,  one  of  the  so- 
cieties  formed  a  few  yedmago  on  the  revival  of 
archery,  hold  their  meetin'^gti  near  the  Fairlopoak. 

ChlGWELL  is  a  village  about  ten  miles  and  a 
half  from  London,  on  the  Ongar  road.  The  church, 
which  is  a  very  ancient  building,  consists  of  archan- 
eel,  nave,  and  north  aisle,  with  a  wooden  belfry 
and  spire  at  the  west  end.  The  south  door  is  of 
Saxon  architecture,  with  lozenge  mouldings. 

Within  this  parish  is  the  noble  mansion  called 
Luxborough-house,  built  by  Lord  Luxborough,  in 
the  year  174-2.  It  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  Sir  Edward  Walpde,  who  having  in  vain  endea* 
voured  to  drain  effectually  the  surrounding  land, 
which  was  occasionally  flooded,  disposed  of  it  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Peach,  who  purchased  it  on  specula- 
tion ;  and  hs  him  it  was  again  sold  in  1 7  83,  to  I^dy 
Hughes,  who,  during  the  absence  of  the  admiral  in 
the  East-Indies,  directed  all  the  improvements  in 
the  house  and  gardens.  In  these  she  has  shown  a 
fine  taste,  with  indefatigable  perseverance.  She 
contrived,  moreover,  the  most  effectual  preservation 
against  any  future  encroachments  of  the  river  Bo- 
ding, which  now  adorns  the  fertile  grounds  it  had 
been  accustomed  to  disfigure. 

CHINGPORD,  a  pleasant  retired  village  near 
Chigwell,  about  nine  miles  fiom  London  ;  the  name 
of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  pronounced  by 
bar  Saxon  ancestors,  Kingsford^   is  situated  near 
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the  river  Lea,  which  forms  the .  western  boundary 
pf  the  parish. 

The  church  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and 
commands  a  most  extensive  mid  beautiful  prospect. 
It  is  a  small  building  of  fliqt  and  stone,  covered  with 
tiles,  and  almost  overgrowjl^  with  ivy  on  the  south 
and  east  sides.  It  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
south  aisle;  and  at  the  west  end. is  a  low  embattled 
square  tower.  . 

There  is  an  estate  in  this  parish  called  Scottes 
Mayhewes,  or  Bread  wood,  whit;hjs,  held  under  the 
rectory  by  the  following  singular  tenure:  "  Eveiy 
proprietor  is  to  pay  homage  to  the  rector  once  at 
his  instance,  by  coming  to  the  parsonage,  with  his 
wife,  man*servant,.  and  maid- servant,  each  single  on 
a  horse.  The  tenant  must  have  his  hawk  on  his  fist, 
and  his  greyhound  in  a  slip,  and  when  he  reaches 
the  parsonage  door,  must  blow  three  blasts  with  his 
horn;  after  which  he  receives  a  chicken  for  his 
hawk ;  a  peck  of  oats  for  his  horse  ;  and  a  loaf  of 
bread  for  his  greyhound;  and  they  all  dine.  After 
dinner  he  again  blows  three  blasts,  and  pays  twelve 
pence  of  lawful  money  of  England  for  his  relief,  and 
they  depart/^  The  last  record  of  this  ceremony 
being  performed  appears  to  be  dated  in  l659»  when 
Samuel  Haddon  did  homage  to  Thomas  Wytbam, 
who  was  presented  to  the  living  by  Cromwell. 

DAGENHAM  is  a  village  about  nine  miles 
from  London,  to  the  south  of  the  Romford  road, 
remarkable  for  the  great  breach  made  here  by  the 
Thames  in  1707)  which  laid  ^ne^r  five  thousand 
acres  of  land  under  water.  After  many  expensive 
attempts  to  stop  this  breach,  the  land-owners  re- 
linquished the  undertaking  as  impracticable;  but  in 
1714,  parUament  interfered,  and  trustees  'were 
appointed,  who,  in  the  following  year,  contracted 
with  Captain  Perry,  who  bad  been  employed  by 
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Peter  the  Great,  in  his  works,  on  the  river  Don,  to 
repair  it  for  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  which 
arduous  undertaking  he.  accomplished  in  less  than 
twoveafs. 

JEPPING  is  a  market  town  ahout  aeventeea 
miles  from  London,  which  gives  name  to  the  ad* 
joining  forest. 

The  markets  which  are  on  Thursday  for  cattle^ 
.  and  On  Friday  for  provisions,  are  kept  in  Epptng- 
street,  a  hamlet  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
church.  The  butter  made  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
and  known  in  London  by  the  name  of  Epping  butter, 
is  in  particular  esteem,  and  sells  at  a  higher  price 
than  any  other. 

The  town  is  but  small,  and  the  houses  are  in  ge« 
neral  very  irregularly  built.  Henry  II.  granted  the 
manor  of  Eppiug  to  Waltham-abbey,  but  reverting 
to  the  crown,  it  was  afterwards  made  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Epping- forest,  which  is  a  royal  chase,  extending 
from  Epping  almost  to  London,  was  anciently  a  very 
extensive  district,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Forest 
of  Essex,  included  a  great,  part  of  the  county.  It 
had  afterward  the  name  of  Waitham-forest,  which 
has  long  yielded  to  its  present  appellation.  To  this 
ibrest,  that  of  Hainault,  which  lies  to  the  south-east, 
was  once  an  appendage.  Both  these  forests  are 
adorned  with  many  seats  and  villas.  A  stag  is  an«- 
nualiy  turned  out  on  this  forest,  on  Easter  Monday, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  London  sportsmen. 

During  the  time  the  manor  of  Epping  belonged  to 
Waltham-abbey,  the  monks  erected  a  private  man-. 
sion  in  the  forest,  which  they  called  Coppice,  or 
Copped-hall.  The  site  of  this  mansion  haying  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  late  John  Conyers,  Esq. 
he  erected  a  villa  on  the.hillabove  where  the  origi- 
nal building  stood,  which  is  greatly  admired,  as  well 

for 
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Ibr  its  coDvenience  as  llie  etegtnce  of  ttie  arehn 
tecture. 

HAMy  EAST^  a  viBage  about  six  miles  from 
London.  The  church  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
viHaTC,  near  the  river  Thames.  It  is  «n  ancient 
buiidtng  of  st<Mies  and  flint,  consisting  of  a  nave  and 
two  chancels,  with  a  low  square  tower  at  the  vfest 
mid. 

At  Green -street,  about  a  mile  north-west  from 
the  church,  is  a  mansion  partly  ancient  and  party 
modern  iased,  with  an  old  brick  tower  fifty  feet  in 
height,  and  said  to  have  been  built  by  Heniy  VIIL 
for  the  residence  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn. 

HAMj  IVEST^  is  a  village  about  four  miles 
from  London,  which  was  formerly  ^  market  town, 
and  had  an  annual  fair  for  four  days. 

The  church  is  a  spacious  building,  consisting  of  a 
chancel  with  two  aisles,  and  a  nave  of  considerable 
length,  which  also  has  two  aisles ;  and  at  the  west 
end  is  a  lofty  square  tower. 

Near  the  Abbey  mills  are  the  site  and  remains  of 
a  monastery,  called  the  Abbey  of  Stratford  Lan^« 
thome,  founded  in  1135,  the  demesne  of  whicb,  m 
this  parish,  included  fifteen  hundred  acres;  and 
they  had  manors  in  many  counties.  A  gateway  of 
the  abbey  is  still  standing ;  and  adjoining  to  the 
Adam  and  Eve  public  house  and  tea-^gardens,  is  one 
of  the  stone  arched  door  ways  of  the  abbey,  where 
the  ground  has  been  much  raised.  In  the  garden  is  a 
stone  coffin,  dug  up  in  1770 ;  and  in  1793»  several 
nms,  with  three  leaden  coffins,  an  antique  seal,  and 
some  old  coins,  were  du?  up  in  a  field  adjoining  to 
the  Adam  and  Eve.  Mr.  Holbrook,  the  proprietor 
of  the  field,  after  having  built  walls  with  some  of 
the  stones,  sold  large  quantities  of  them  to  great 
advantage.  In  the  same  field,  is  one  of  the  chapels 
nearly  entire,  and  now  used  as  a  stable. 

West-ham 
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West-ham  water-works,  which  were  established^ 
m  174 J,  di^pply  the  villages  of  Stratford,  Bromley, 
and  Bow;  Stepney,  BethtiaKgreen,  and  the  lower 
part  of  Whitediapel.  They  are  worked  by  a  ateam- 
engine  and  a  water  engine ;  and  there  is  a  reservoir 
bekmgmg  to  them  at  Mile-end. 

HAVERING  BOWER  H  a  villag^  about 
twtltt  miles  from  London,  to  the  east  of  Chigwell, 
wMeli  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  tfaati 
for  fbe  beanty  of  its  situation.  Moradt  mentions 
it  as  having  been  a  roval  residence  so  far  back  as  the 
femi  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  took  great  de- 
Ugnt  in  it,  as  being  woody,  solitary,  and  fit  for 
^vt>tioR.  *^  It  sK>  aboundecP  says  the  oid  legend, 
*Vwith  warbling  nightingales,  diat  they  disturbed 
him  m  his  devotions.  He  therefore  earnestly  prayed 
for  llieir  absence ;  since  which  time  never  nightin* 
galcf  was  heard  to  sing  in  the  park,  but  many  with* 
out  the  pales,  as  ia  other  places."  Part  of  the  Con* 
fesBor's  palace  isstilf  standing;  and  the  royal  chapel 
la  used  as  a  chapel  of  ease  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Haverrag. 

Havering  Bower  appears  to  have  continued  a  royal 
midence  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
visited  it  in  her  progresses.  It  and  Pergo,  a  neigh-^ 
bouring  palace  were  formerly  settled  in  dower  on 
Hie  queens  of  England.  They  are  strR  the  property 
of  the  crown. 

ILFVRDy  GREAT,  is  a  hamlet  to  Barkrog, 
situated  upon  the  road  to  Cbehnsford,  at  the  dfe« 
lance  of  seven  miles  from  London.  Hem  is  an  hos- 
pital founded  in  the  reigor  of  King:  Stephen,  by  tJie 
abbess  of  Barking,  which  coming  to  the  crowa  at 
iSke  general  suppression  of  religious  houses,  was 
granted  by  Queen  j^izabeth,  with  alf  its  appurte* 
nances,  to  Thomas  Fanshaw,  Esq.  his  heirs  and 
assig;iis,  on  condition   that  they  should  appoint  a 

master, 
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master,  who  should  keep  the  chap6l  in  repair,  to* 
gether  with  apartments  for  paupers,  each  of  whom 
should  receive  two  pounds  five  shillings  per  annum ; 
and  also  sliould  appoint  a  chaplain.to  perform  divine 
service  in.  the  chapel,  v 

The  hospital  stands  on  the  nc^rth  side  of  the  road* 
It  occupies  tlv^ee  sides  of  a  small  quadrangle.  On 
the  east  and  west  sides  are  the  *  apartments  for  the 
pensioners;  and  on  the  south  side  is  the  cb^peU 
which  bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  erected 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century* 

ILFORDy  LITTLE,  is  a  village  about  six  miles 
from  Lopdon,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  great  road, 
the  church  of  which  is  a  small  neat  structure,,  with 
a  low  tower  and  cupola  at  the  west  end. 

LEY.TONy  which  is  a^so  called  Low-leyton,  is 
a  village  pleasantly  .situated  on  the  river  Lea,  9)>out 
five  miles  from  Condon.  From  the  number  of 
Roinan  antiquities  found  in  this  parish,  particularly 
near  the  manor-house,  it  has  evidently  been  a  Ro- 
man station ;  but  Durolitum,  which  is  asserted  by 
some  antiquaries  to  have  stood  on  this  spot,  wa^ 
fifteen  miles  from  London. 

The  church  is  a  neat  brick  structure,  consisting 
of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle,  with  a  tower  at 
the  west  end. 

Between  this  village  and  Clapton  is  a  bridge  whiqb 
was  erected  in  the  vear  17.^7. 

LEYTONSTONEy  which  is  a  hamlet  to  Ley- 
ton,  is  situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  it.  Here  is 
a  heat  chapel  of  ease,  erected  by  William  Dunster^ 
Esq.  in  1730,  but  owing* to  a  difference  with  the 
vicar,  not  opened  until  1754. 

These  two  villages  being  on  the  south-west  veige 
of  Epping-forest,  contain  many  handsome  seats, 
principally  belonging  to  the  wealthy  citizens  of 
LondoD, 

PLAISTOfV 


yi$b  of  W«t  149W>  dbwt  a  i||jH^  apqth  pf  t|)at  vjUage, 
«pd  fiv^  fiaUe^  jfrpw  I/wdoh-    ,Heff  j«  au  ancienj 

mwsioi)^  c^iUad  Jiy<l0-luHife«»  vW<*  is  s^ifl  to  fi^ve 
beep  jobftbitefj  by  the  mvo}f#  of  Sti^tfof^,  softer  the 
i}i£f$pbui«9  /pf  tb^t  coiiYiWiJ-  Over  the  gateway  h  thf 
Jiiidiowiog  iti«QHption ;  *'  Thi^  is  tb^  gjat^  of  e y^lasU 
lag  llf©/'' with  the  (didtie  1^79,  apd  pa^b/e  ikv;aU,.i)^ 
ttehpl|s#,tb4J.pf  IM9^  .InthewiucJovvs^fei^rfiraJ 
coats  of  anW)  iu  st^ii^i)  ,g}a^.  The  Ipw  js^nd  ber 
t^eeti  the.  jnoutb  of  tb^  lU^er  I>a  apd  Ham-jgr^ek, 
i^  called  Plaistow  Lev<^§* 

R4JNH4M  is  ft  vjlJpge,  ^bout  fifteen  ^fle^  frp^i 
London,  and  is  probably  tbe  place  c^\\e^  ^f^ffgur 
haam^  m  Hod^hr^d's-charti^v  \o  fiiarlf  ingr^bl^y.. .  Jhe 
road  from  hepce  to  ^i|rfl«f  t  cQimnfLnct$i  -^  ej^^p^ 
3iye  yWw  1^  tbp^Tbftm^  ftirfps^  tbp  war^b^i  wKJch 
Are  u«ieoi»mMly  ^  b^i^^.  m4  .cpyef^d  ^itb  .^^  pir^f 
digiow  number  of  q^Ml^t: .  \.   ' 

JiOMFORJ[>  ip  a  fMik»tTt;pwn>;  (vi.  tbp  roa^  ^ft 
Hanviebi  iswel^e  mii§^  Jm .  l^nd^*  .^bicb  >v;if 
fonneriy  e^tQfwed<»fi  ^L^e  >varri&;9lE  Jt}pr^cbuccb> 
but  is  recognised  iu  l^^ifWlt  iOf/ pwb Wififljty  passed  it^ 
17«6^  far  the  fegulfttipfi  of  the  p(k<if^X^  t?  ?.»pp^r.ate 
f»rijih^»sfar  wisdfttsp$t;ojtWicivi)iMC^^  ' 

nally  one  parish,  ;and.f<>rm. ft  ^iftrip^r*!*^  H^y^iug 
Mte  Bower;  tb^.^^v^rtott  5««emforvvlfieb  arelieid  at 

JiUMnfpiid. '  C$|p»ii«^ioM  ft>r  1^«ag  /elqos  j^iifbip  i*ji^ 
caMn«yi»  way  ifee.obt>in?d,  Mpp»  R*yBi<^n  pf  .ft  ^i&'4l 
Wtt  Ai>  the.  <aowii ;.  .I^<  po  pppiMFM^pion  of  this  Im^m^ 
has  h&m  appiii^d  %  ot  j|;M^  y^eftts- 

In  leccleaiaatjcid  9)i^t<^«  R«lip^J9rd  i^  ^ti^^  a  chapel 
fif /eaae  to  U^tncbiireb»  'i'b^  <:hape|  is  au  aAciep}; 
buildhig.  €KOted  in  |l  ft07)*  J^j^  poi^si^ts  of  a  da^^iiice^ 
liaYe,  aAd  iMTlh  ftis|e»  ^w4  ib^  :»/MW^  .^ower  a^  th§ 
iwst  «id.    In  «b#  Mst  .w«ieidi>iy  <;^  tl^  qbau^el  ,is  % 

wt.  ir.  u  u'  fjijure 
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figure  of  £dward  die  Confessor,  in  stained  glass, 
which  was  formeriy  in  the  east  window  of  the  aisle; 
with  those  of  two  Pilgrims ;  alluding,  according  to 
Weaver,  to  a  story  of  two  pilgrims,  yvbo  came  frona 
Jerusalem  to  the  king,  and  warned  him  of  the  day  of 
his  death ;  and,  as  a  testimony  of  the  truth  of  dheir 
mission,  gave  him  a  ring,  which  he  had  bestowed, 
not  long  before,  upon  a  poor  man  who  had  solicited 
his  charity:  The  same  tradition  attributes  the  ety- 
mology of  Havering  to  this  circumstance. 

This  town  has  a  weekly  market  on  Monday  for 
calves,  on  Tuesday  for  hog^,  and  a  general  market  on 
Wednesday.  It  has  also  an  annual  fair  >  on  Mid- 
summer-day. 

Barracks  for  six  troops  of  horse  were  erected,  ad* 
joining  to  this  town,  in  the  year  1795. 

About  two  thiles  west  of  Romford  is  Marks-house, 
the  property  of  Sir  Harry  St.  John  Miklmay,  in  right 
of  his  wife.  It  is  a  veiy  ancient  structure  of  timber 
and  piaster^  forming  a  quadrangle.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  moat,'  and  at  two  of  the  comers  are  square  brick 
towers,  embattled.  It  contains  several  portraits  of 
the  lloneywood  and^Mildmay  families. 

STRATFORD  is  a  populous  hamlet  to  West- 
ham,  extending  along  the  road  from  thence  to  Ix>n- 
don,  as  fa(r  as  Bow-bridge;  w*hich  derives  its  name 
from  the  Abbey  of  Stratford  Langthorne. 

WALTHAM  ABBEY  is  a  small  tnarket-town, 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  River  Lea,  about 
thirteen  miles  front  London.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  an  abbey  founded  by  King  Harold,  in  honour 
of  an  holy  cross,  said  to  have  been  miraculously  con- 
veyed hither,  and  from  which  the  place  also  obtained 
the  name  of  iValiham  Holy  Cross.  This  abbey  was 
endowed  with  very  considerdi>le  privileges.  It  had 
a  sanctuary  for  criminals  of  every  description.  It  was 
exempted  from  all  episcopal  jurisdiction ;  and  its 

abbots 
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abbots  enjoyed  the  privilege  iif  sitting  in*  pariiamient 
as  barons.  Hence  it  continued  to  flourish  for  many 
vears,  and  its  wealth  was  so  greatly  increased,  by  a 
long  succession  of  royal  and  noble  benefactors;  that, 
«l  ^  general  suppression  of  religious  houses,  it  was 
itme  4>f  the  most  opulent  in  the  kingdom ;  its  reve* 
^ues  being  found  to  amouoft  to  upwards  of  one  thou* 
sand  pounds  per  annum. 

When  Harold,  the  founder  of  this  abbey,  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  his  mother  procured. leave 
of  .the  Conqueror  to  bury  him  in  the  abbey  church 
pf  Waltham.  He  was  interred  in  a  v^y  private  man* 
ner^  at  the  east  end  of  it,  with  his  two  brothers,  who 
fell  in  the  same  battle :  nor  was  there  any  monument 
^ected  to  his  memory ;  only  a.  small  flat  stone  was 
laid  over  his  grave,  with  the  two  following  words, 
expressive  of  maternal  tenderness,  Harold  Infe- 
Lix!  Unhappy  Harold!  A  stone  coffin,  supposed 
to  have  been  his«  was  discovered  here  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  gardener  of  Sir  Edward 
Denny ;  the  bones  in  which  mouldered  into  dust, 
upon  being  touched :  and  a  few  years  ago,  another 
coffin  was  found  near  the  same  spot,  which  contained 
an  entire  skeleton,  inclosed  in  lead. 

The  tower  of  the  churcii  was  erected  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Mary:;  but  the  inside  of  the  edifice  is  a 
beautiful  apecimen  of  Sa^con  architecture.  This, 
iiowever,  is  only  the  nave  of  the  original  church ;  the 
CI088  aisles  having  extended  beyond  what  is  now  the 
chancel*  A  few  beautiful  fragments  of  the  abbev 
still  remain,  which  are  inia  style  of  architecture  much 
inter  than  that  of  the  church ;  particularly  a  Gothic 
arch,  that  form€!d  the  entrance,  and  terminated  a  no^ 
ble  vista  of  tal^- trees,  which  no  longer  exist;  and, 
adjoining  to  this  gateway  is  still  standing,  the  porter's 
lodge.     Within .  the  precinct  of  the  abbey  is  also  a 

celebrated 
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l^elebratod  talip^itM,  teM  t6  be  one  of  the  largMt  im 

England. 

.    Th^  oMrtcet  wi^  granted  to  thift  town  fay  Heeiy  III. 

who  used  frequently  to  reside  at  tbe  Abb6y. 

)^^£T//^M;SrOfr  is  a  village,  which  exttedi 
over  a  oonsiderabU  tvktk  of  ground,  formmg  detached 
dusters  of  buildings,  called  Wood^treet,  Clay^itrettt 
Marsh-street,  Uoo-street,  Haie^end,  Chapel-end^  Asa 
Thiere  are  buk  few  housed  near  the  church,  which  is 
about  six  mileB ivoilk^Sboreditch.  It  is  a  brick  struo* 
Cure,  eonsmting  of  a  Tiafie^  chancel,  and  t<vo  aisles^ 
with  a  sqimre  tower  at  the  west  end^  built  iti  1^35^ 
by  8ir  Georgia  Monok^ 

Though  so  near  Londoni  there  is  not  a  turnpike* 
road  inlhilrjiarlsbt  and  the  parochial  roadB,  whidi 
are  kept  in  refMiir  by  t^tantlte-labour,  measure  twieBty^ ' 
three  miles. 

W'4J>fSTED  is  a  ♦illage,  on  the  verge  of  Bp- 
pinig  Forest,  'about  iseven  miles  from  London. 

YUe '  chdrdh  is  a  handsome  modekm  structure; 
iinished  iti  the  year  1 790,  in  which  neatness  aii4 
simplicity  reign  ^perior  to  gaudy  splendour,  llie 
^lovtico  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  cupola  sup- 
ported  by  eight  Ionic -ccAumns.  The  whole  ofthia 
estt^mai*  part  k  faced  with  Portland*8tone.  The  gal* 
ieries  are  supported  by  eigMi  columns  of  the  Corinth 
ihitih  order;  The  pavemmt  of  the  church,  remark*- 
able;  ibr  its  b^yty  and  beatness,  is  of  stone,  broughl 
frdn  t^iinsi^ick :  that  of  the  diancel  is  of  the  weaom 
kind  of  stolie,  intecmik^d  ivith  black  ibarble  dots, 
^i  he 'Window  of  thfe  chaftcel  is  of  stained  glass;  the 
subjfict  i$,'*0ar Saviour  bearing  the  Crobs;  taken  fioul 
the  pibtuw  in  th&  chapel  of  Magdalen-college,  Ox*^ 
ford:  this, 'and  the  circular  windows  at  the  east^id 
of  ench  gtiltery  (which  are  also  of  stained  glass),  wert 
executed  4>y  Mr.  Eginton,  of  Birmingham.  In  dit 
'         •     '  chancel 
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chtnesl  i§  a  ixiohum^f  of  vrhite  ibaiUe  (femoved 
from  the  old  church)^  to  the  memory  of  mt  Josiah 
Child.  The  christening  font  is  an  elegant  composi- 
tiofi  of  artifidal  stone,  ^^nmamented  with  the  figures 
of  the  Cardiirid  Yirtyes,  aOd  the  Christian  Oraeeir, 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  site  of  the  church 
Vis  gi^en )  to  the  {mrish,  hy  Sir  James  Tilney  Long, 
Bwtt,  .oUt  of  his  oiro  park,  diat  the  remains  of  the 
^eRloflii  iatened  ill  the  old  church  and  church-yard 
niglit  not  be  disturbed}  and  that  divine  sa-vice  might 
tftatmue^  Withbut  interruption^  while  the  new  struc- 
ture itas'^tgctirig. 

Theie  am  several  handsome  villas  in  this  parish, 
but  the  moat  luagniiicent  building  ia  Wansted-house^ 
ertetni  ota  or  neiur  the  site  of  an  old  mansioii,  called 
Ndced^hall  Hawe.  The  present  house  was*  buih 
about  the  year  17  r a,  by  Sir  Richard  Child,  the  ftiA 
Earl  Tylney,  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moin^ 
^etogaat  •maasioba  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  ^cesed  with 
^ortkmd-stone,  and  ^consists  of  two  stxnies.  The  iront 
is  two  kanthed  and  sixty  feet  in  length.  The  grand 
entrance  is  by  a  doubie  flight  of  st^)s,  leading  to  a, 
lioble  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  abora  which 
isa  tnaiigttlarpediineQt,  containing*  tht^  family  arpi^. 

The  approach  to  the  house  is  by  a  vista,  extending 
to  the  gMitt^yad  at  Leytonstooe,  but  interrupted^  at 
a  suilablis*  distance,  by  an  oval  ba^oq  of  WMer,  at  the 
brink  of  which  the  road  divides,  and  leads  to  the 
house  on'  each  mdp  the  bason;  The  house  i$  aepa** 
rated  from  the  bason  by  k  sunk  fences  with  a  low  iron 
baUustiade)  and  a  gabaat  each  extlr^ti^i^,  toesft*  ivhich 
are  tworaarble'statueB;  thutbn  the^x^bt^Oaiphale^ 
«id  that  olBith^left,  Hercukaw    ^^    - 

The  garden-front  has  no  portico,  but  a  p^ifmeat 

anljchad  with  a  bas-relief^  and  supported  by  ^six 

tfafe^naitor  coi^imns.    IVdm  thil  flont  is  lati'  easy. 

dncaot,  U^roii^h  a  fine  ndsta^  to  the  ^Rii'ei^  Rodii%, 

4  which 
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whkii  id  foUnftdr  into /canak.;'. and  beyond  'it,  the 
walkaaod  wildernesses  rise  up  the  hill,  as  they  sloped 
down wan]h  before^  •  •     •    i 

.  The  great  hall  is  fifty^oiie  .feet  by  thtrty^stx,  and 
over  the  door  leading  into  it  is  a  medallion  of  Colin 
Campbell,  the  architect  by  whom  the  bourse. was 
built.  Thei  ball-room  is  seventy-five  feet  by  tweatyi- 
seven,  and  the  saloon  isthirty  feet  square*  Theotbdr 
rooms,  among  which  are  no  less  than  four  state  bed^ 
chambers,  are  spacious  and  well-proportioned.  Tliere 
is  a  good  collection  of  paintings,  by  the  old  masteis, 
and  a  few  portrait?.  There  is  also  a  coliectioB 
,of  prints  in  die  breakfast-room,  pa^d  on  a  straw- 
poloured  paper,  with  an  engraved  bcsordering. 

The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  which  are  very 
extensive,  were  laid  out  bySir  Richard  i  Child,  be? 
fore  the. house  was  built:  among  other  decorations, 
the}'  contain  a  curious  grotto. 

Mr.  Young,  jn  his  "  Six  Weeks  Tour,"  observes^ 
that  ^^  Wansted,  upon  the  whole,  is  one  of  the  no- 
blest houses  in  England*  The  nsagnifioence  of  having 
fourWte  bed-chambers,  with  complete  apartments 
to  them,  and  theball-toom,  are  superior  toany  thingof 
the  kind  in  Hough  ton, Holkam,  Blenheim,  and  Wilton^ 
But  each  of  these  houses  is  superior  to  this  in  other 
particulars ;  and,  to  form  a  complete  palace,  some* 
thing  mu8t.be  taken  from  all.  In  respect.  tael^;ance 
of  architecture,  Wansted  is  second  to  Holkam.  What 
a  .building  would  it  be,  were  the  wings  added,  ao* 
cording  to  die  first  design !'' 

WOODFORD\  is  a  pleasant  viUqgcv  about  eight 
^iles  ffioia  London>  which  derives  its  na«e  "from  me 
ford  in  the  wood,  where  Woodfcrd^bridge  is  now 
ftituated. 

The  church  is  a.  brick  structure,  consisting  of  a 
chancel,  which  fr^miits  narrow  pointed:  viiidows; 
/appears  to  be  of  consideraible  antiqultyi^  .arnaw^'and 
.     ..  .  4       two 
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two  aisles.  At  the  west  end  is  a  brick  tower,  built 
ID  1708.  In  the  church-yard  is  a  yew-tree  of  re- 
markable growth.  Its  ^rdi,  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  eleven  feet  nine  inches ;  and  at  four  feet 
and  a  half  from  the  ground,  'fourteen  feet  three 
inches.  The  extremities  of  its  boughs  form  a  circum- 
ference of  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

Near  the  nine-mile-stone,  in  the  forest,  is  a  mine- 
ral  sprii^,  called  Woodford- wells,  the  water  of  which 
Was  formerly  used  for  medicinal  purposes ;  but  it  has 
long  lost  its  reputation. 

WOODFORD  BRIDGE  is  a  village  in  the 
parish  of  Woodlbrd,  situated  on  the  River  Roding, 
about  nine  mUes  from  London:  '  Near  it  is  Sir  Jameft 
Wright's  manufacture  of  artlfifciid  slate,  fof  covering 
roofs  and  fronts  of  hoiitses,  pendant  frames  for  hay- 
ricks, and  stacki^  fyf 'corn,  and  safeguards  to  preserve 
them  from  vermin ;  it  is  also  used  for  water-pipes 
and  gutters. 
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Kent  is  a  maritime  county,  and  frqtn.its  prox)^ 
mity  t9  the  coDUuept  of  Europe,  ^m.k^ie^fl{^  the 
theatre,  of  great  actioiia.  ,  1 1  wa9  h/^f.  tbat> Ju)^m»  Qi^ 
sar  landed  when  be  canie  to  inva^^  firiiAin ;  VfiA  it 
was  the  first  place  Seized  by  the  S^OQSt  after  tl^y 
had  defeated  the  nortbeni  baibariaw*  M^oy  apcient 
bistorif6  ipform  vs,.  tl^at  it  waa  the  6r9t  oomity  ia 
Engl^nd^  and  tb6  men  of  Kent  boasted  tbeir  superk^ 
strength,  courage,  ape)  lintreivdity,  in  the  wai9  with 
the  Da^nes,  &c.  Att^^  arrjiral  of  the  Rort^aps,  it  waa 
governed  by  four  British  chiefs,  and  was  icalled  Cajh 
iium;  after  which,  the  Saicona  named  it  Cmtf»arit 
or  the  Kingdom  of  Kent.  No  proper  defiQitioa,.boW'- 
ever,  can  be  given  of  these  words;  the  different  wri- 
ters on  the  subject  being  greatly  divided  respecting 
their  etymology. 

The  county  of  Kent  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  River  Thames,  on  the  east  by-  the  German 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  English  Channel, 
and  on  the  west  by  Surrey.  It  is  sixty-five  iniles 
in  length,  thirty-six  in  breadth,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  in  circumference.  It  is 
divided  into  sixty-two  hundreds,  containing  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  parishes,  and  is  partly  in 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  and  partly  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Rochester.  It  contains  two  cities,  and 
thirty-iive  market-towns,  besides  a  great  number  of 
villages,  well  populated.  It  returns  eighteen  mem- 
bers to  the  British  parliament,  viz.  two  knights  of  the 
shire;  two  citizens  for  Canterbury,,  and  two  for  Ro- 
chester; tvTO  bure[es3es  for  Maidstone,  and  two  for 
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Queenborough  ;  and  eight  barons  for  the  Cinque- 
'ports  of  Dover,  Hithe,  Romncy,  and  Sandwich. 

The  air  of  Kent  is,  in  many  places,  esteemed  ex- 
ceeding healthy ;  nor  are  the  people,  who  live  near 
the  marshy  grounds,  so  subject  to  agues  as  those  who 
live  in  Essex.  In  many  places  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  and  other  sorts 
of  grainy  besides  vast  quantities  of  vegetables,  that 
are  conistantiy  sent  to  the  markets  in  London. 

Kent,  however,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its 
great  plantations  of  hops,  especially  between  Maid- 
stone tod  Canterbury,  where  they  grow  in  great 
abundance,  and  considerable  sums  of  nioney  are  an- 
huafly  brought  into  the  county,  from  the  sale  of  that 
vaftfaole  commodity. 

In  this  county  are  many  woods  of  excellent  birch, 
bought  by  tb^' broom-makers  in  London  ;  and  large 
-tinnrbfers  grbwih  diflferent  parts  of  it,  which  are  used 
in  the  docks  at  Chatham,  Woolwich,  and  Deptfdrd. 
Thfe  cattle  here  are  'exceeding  large ;  and,  besides 
many  parks  of  deer,  they  have  a  great  number  of 
rabbit  warrens,  which  are  farmed  by  the  poulterers  oif 
London.' 

'  The  principal  rivers  in  this  county  are,  theDarent« 
the  Stour,  and  the  Med  way. 
-  The  Darent  rises  near  Westerham,  in  this  county; 
after' which  it  falls  into  the  Thames,  a  little  to  th6 
north  of  Dartford. 
•  The  source  of  the  Stour  is  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county,  and  returning  north-east,  it  passes  by 
Canterbury,  and  forms  the  peninsula,  called  the  Isle 
of  Th^6t. 

•  The  Med  way  rises  near  Grinstead,  in  Sussex,  and 
pass^  by  Tunbridge,  Maidstone,  and  Rochester; 
after  which  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  and 
forms  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 
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BECKJ^NHAM  i$  a  vijlfige,  about  nin^ 
from  ]LondQQ,  situated  on  a  small  stream  which  falls 
intQ  the  Havensboum,  whence  it  derives  its  name; 
£ec,  in  the  haxon  language,  signifying  a  brook,  an4 
^ai?}  a  dwelling;. 

'^Ibe  church  i^  a  neat  structure,  consispng  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  two.a)sle^f  aijd  at  the  Wfst  end 
is  a  handsome  spire,  which  wf^s  rebuilt  a  few  years 
ago,  having  received  graat  damage  from  lightning, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1790. 

BEXLEY  is  a  retired  village,  situated  on  the 
]Kiver  Cray,  to  th^  isoyth  of  the  road  tp  Dover,  and 
aboiii  twelve,  nj^iles. from  London*  The  church  is  ft 
very  ancient  structure^  cppsistxi^g  pf  a  ch^ncf  I^  W^^y 
and  two  aisles,  and  at  the  west  end  i^  a  square  tpwer* 
with  a  spire  cqvpred  wji^^  sbipgl^s. 
.  The  manor  of  (Jexley  was  b^ueathi^  by  t\^  <jfl|fr 
brated  Camdep,  the  historian,. for  fhp  qii^6:)e9)ifsnt.c^ 
a  professorship  of  history,  at  Oxford- 
Hal  Uplace,  on  ^he  r^dfrom  Bexky  to  Dartfof^, 
is  a  curious  old  building;  and  Danson,  on  the  Dov^ep 
road,  is  equally  deserving  of  attentiop,  for  the  be^uti* 
ful  variety  and  disposition  of  the  pleasure-grottads. 

BROMLEY  is  a  inarket-town,  in  t}^  road  to 
Tunbridge,  about  ten  miles  from  London;  tbs church 
of  which  is  a  spacious  structure  of  fliqts  and  stone, 
consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles.  K%  the 
west  end  is  a  square  embattled  tow^r,  with  ^  cupola^ 
King  Edgar  gave  the  manor  of  Bromley  to  the 
see  of  Rochester,  in  the  year  700,  and  th^  bishops 
have  had  a  palace  at  this  place  ev^r  since,  jhis  pa* 
lace  was  long  the  only  habitable  house  belonging  to 
the  see.  It,  however,  had  become  ao,decay€d,  mat, 
in  .1777,  it  was  pulled  down  by  the  then  bishop,  and 
a  plain  brick  mansion  erected  in  iU  stead,  which  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill9  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 

In 
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In  the  Ushop^s  grounds  is  a  spring  of  nfiiheral  wa- 
ter, called  St.  Blase^s  Well,  near  which  formerly  stood 
anoratoiy,  dedicated  to  tbat  saint.  It  was  much 
frequented,  not  only  oh  account  of  the  virtues  of  the 
water,  but  for  the  sake  of  certain  indulgences  granted 
by  Luca^,  legate  to  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  to  ail  who  should 
oner  up  their  orisons  at  this  oratory,  on  the  three  holy 
days  of  Pentecost.  After  the  Reformation,  the  ora- 
tory fell  to  ruins;  the  well  was  filled  up,  and  its  site 
fcM^gotten,  till,  in  1756,  it  was  re-discovered ;  aifid  an 
account  of  the  qualities  of  the  water  was  published 
by  a  surgeon,  named  Reynolds. 

Here  is  a  coll^,  erected  by  Dr.  Warner,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  in  the  rdgn  of  Charles  II.  for  twenty 
poor  clergymens*  widows,  with  an  annual  allowance 
of  twenty  pounds,  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  the 
chaplain.  This  was  the  first  endowment  of  the  sort 
ever  established  in  England.  The  munificence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hetherington,  who  left  two  thousand 
pounds  to  this  college,  and  of  Bishop  Pearce,  who 
left  five  thousand  pounds  to  it,  enabled  the  trusteed 
to  augment  the  allowance  to  the  widows  to  thirty 
pounds  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  chaplain  to  sixty 
pounds.  Ten  additional  houses, handsomely  endowed, 
for  the  same  benevolent  purpose,  are  just  completed, 
in  pursuance  of  th*  will  of  Mrs.  Bettenson,  of  Bra- 
bourne.  This  college  is  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  taxes,  by  an  act  of  pariiAtoent  passed  in  the  thir- 
tieth of  George  II.  It  Is  under  the  management  of 
fourteen  trustees;  s^ven  of  whom  are  appointed  in 
right  of  their  ditUations  in  the  church,  and  seven  are 
elective. 

CHARLTON  iff  a  village,  upon  th^  edge  of 
Blaekheatb,  abont  seven  miles  fit>m  London,  which 
formerly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  weekly  market, 
and  an  annual  hit  for  three  days.  The  market  has 
been  h>ng  discontinued,  but  tbs  fair  is  kept  up.    It 

is 
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is  held  yearly,  on  St.  Luke^rday,  and,  according  ta 
Philipott,  obtained  the  name  of  "Horn-fair,  by  reason 
of  the  great  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  winding-horns,  and 
cups,  and  other  vessels  of  horn,  there  biougbt  to  be 
^old.''  There  is  an  idle  and  vague  tradition,  that  this 
lair  owed  its  origin  to  a  compulsive  grant  obtained 
from  King  John,  or  some  other  of  our  kings,  on  being 
detected  in  an  affair  of  gallantly  in  this  village. 

The  church  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  between 
the  years  1630  and  1640.  It  is  a  plain  brick  struc- 
ture, consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle^ 
with  an  embattled  square  tower  at  the  west  end. 

1  he  manor-^house,  the  ^eat  of  Lady  Wilson,  is  a 
magnificent  Gothic  structure,  erected  aboyt  the  yeiar 
16 19,  by  Sir  i\dam  NewtoB.  In  the  saloon  is  the 
original  ceiling,  richly  ornamented  in  the  fashion  of 
that  period.  In  a  room,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
saloon,  is  a  chimney*  piece,  with  a  slab  of  black  mar- 
ble, so  highly  polished,  that  LordDowne^  who  resided 
here  between  1659  and  1679,  is  said  to  have  seen  in 
it  a  robbery  committed  upon  Blackbeath,  and  sent 
out  his  servants  who  apprehended  the  thieves.  There 
are  a  few  family  portraits  in  this  house,  and  a  lai^e 
and  very  valuable  collection  of  natural  history,  made 
by  Lady  Wilson,  consisting  of  shells,  minerals,  fos- 
sils, insects,  and  various  other  subjects.  Behind  the 
house  is  a  park  and  extensive  pleasure-grounds,  con- 
taining about  seventy  acres,  and  on  the  outside  of 
,  the  wall  is  a  long  row  of  some  of  the  oldest  cypress- 
trees  in  England.  • 

In  this  parish  is  Morden-college,  built  about  the 
year  1695,  by  Sir  John  Morden,  Bart,  for  the  recep-. 
tion  of  decayed  merchants.  It  consists  of  a  large 
brick  building,  with  two  wings.  The  principal  en* 
trance  is  decorated  with  Doric  columns,  festoons,; 
and  a  pediment  on  the  top,  over  which.rises  a  turret, 
with  a  dial;  and  from  the  dome. rises  a  ball  and* 

'■     vane. 
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vane.  .To  this  . entrance  there  is  an  a$cexft  by  a 
flight  of  circular  stepsi  and  having  passed,  thfpugh 
this  part  of  the  building,  we  enter  into  an  ^/noei: 
square,  surrounded  by  piazzas.  The  cl^pe^  ha^a 
costly  altar-piece*  .  ,        ,  -:  i  .  r 

This  structure  Sir  John  Morden  erected  at  a  sum] 
distance  from  lus  own  habitation,  and  er^dowed  it 
with  his  whole  estate,  after  his  lady  s  decease,  to  the 
value  of  about  one  thousand  three>  hundred  p/^unds 
per .  annum,  lie  placed  in  this  hospital  twelve 
decayed  Turkey  merchants  in  h^is  life-time;  but 
Lady  Morden,  finding  t^at  the  share  allotted  hef 
by  Sir  John's  will,  was  insiuihci^t  for  her  decent 
support,  was  obliged  to  reduce  the. number  to,  fgur. 
Upgn  her  death,^  the  number  .was  increased;  there 
'^re,  now,  tlifrtyVQve;  and  the  number,  being. unli^ 
mitcd,/is  to -^fi  increased  as  the  estate  w|U  afibfd; 
for  the  building  \^ill  conveniently  Ijiold  forty.     . 

The  treasurer  has  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
chaplain^  >ybo  reads  prayers  twice  a  day,  and 
pjeacbes  twice^  every  Sunday,  had  at  first  a  salary  of 
thirty  .'()pui|^'  per  annuo),  which  Lady  Morden 
doubled, at  her  death.  She  was,  in  other  respects^ 
a  benefactress  of  the  college,  and,  as  she  had  put 
up  hpr  husband^^  statue  in  a  niche  over  the  gate, 
the  trustees  put  up  her^s  in  a  niche  adjoining.  The 
pensioners  have  each  40s.  a  month,  and  at  first, 
wore  a. gown  with  the  founder's  badge;  but  this 
has  been  long  disused.  They  have  a  common  table 
in  the  hall  to  eat  and  drink  together  at  meals ;  and 
each  has  twp  convenient  rooms,  with  a  cellar. 
.,  The  tre^sqr^r,  chaplain,  and  pensioners,  are  obhged 
to  reside  i^  the  college ;  and,  except  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, no  .pi^e^  persons  are.  to  reside  or  lodge  there. 
Ko  perspj;}  can  ,ba  admitted  as  a  pensioner  under 
sixty  years  of  age. 

Seven ^ 
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Seven  merehartts  of  the  Tufk^y  company  have 
the  direction  of  thid  hospital,  and  the  nocbinatioti 
of  the  persons  to  be  admitted  into  it  To  them  the 
treasurer  is  accountable:  and  when  any  of  these 
die,  the  surviving  trustees  choose  others  ih  theit 
Wottt. 

Near  Morden  college  are  the  fetftain^  of  Wrickle- 
marsh-house,  a  noble  mansion  built  by  the  late  Sir 
Gregoiy  Page,  It  consisted  of  a  basement,  princi- 
pal, and  attic  story,  and  two  wings  containing  the 
oflSfces  and  stables,  joined  to  the  bouse  by  a  colo- 
nade.  This  elegant  structure  was  built  entirely  of 
stone,  and  although  of  very  uncommon  dimensions, 
was  completed  within  a  year.  The  internal  deco- 
rations corresponded  in  magnificence,  and  a  very 
fine  collection  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  bore 
witness  to  the  taste  and  Uberal  spirit  of  the  owner. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Gregory  rage  iti  1775,  thii 
mansion'  with  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  acres 
of  land,  in  the  park  and  grounds,  descended  in  tail- 
male  to  bis  great  nephew^,  Sir  Gregory  Page  Turner, 
who  shortly  afterwards  procured  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment to  enable  hiih  to  alienate  it,  and  it  Was  sold 
to  John  Cator,  Esq.  of  Beckenham,  who  sold  it 
again  iti  lots,  to  be  taken  down.  A  g^eat  part  of  it 
has  not  yet  been  removed,  and  nOw  stalids  in  ruins, 
a  melancholy  monument  of  its  former  grandeur. 

ClilSELHURST  is  a  pleasant  village  about 
tliree  uirles  east  of  Bromley,  and  eleven  from 
London. 

The  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  built  princi- 
pally of  flints,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
north  aisle ;  a|  the  west  end  is  a  spire  covered  with 
shingles.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  are  a* 
jjiscinoj  and  an  ancient  Gothic  arcih,  in  which  are 
placed  two  modern  (ablets. 

4  Camden- 
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•  Cafflden-p}ace  takes  its  name  ffom  the  cetebuRted 
fintiquary  and  historian,  William  Camdeu,  who 
resided  here  in  (he  summer,  from  the  year  I609 
UDUl  his  death  in  1623*  The  late  Earl  Camden 
purchased  it,  and  ivhen  he  was  created  a  peer  in 
1765,  took  his  title  from  it.  Over  a  well  in  the 
JawQ)  be  erected  a  celebrated  piece  of  architecture, 
called  the  Ifontern  ofDemo^themSy  on  the  same  scale 
as  the  original . 

C^4  iFOjiD  is  a  market  town,  on  the  Roman 
road  to  Dover,  aboqt  thirteen  miles  from  Londoo, 
and  derives  its  «ame  from  a  ford  over  the  river  Cray, 
whic^  runs  throuj|;h  it  in  two  branches.  This  place 
is  ramous  £or  the  decisive  bs^ttle  between  Hengist 
^nd  Vortimer ;  where  the  Britons  lost  four  of  their 
chief  coipmanders,  and  were  so  routed,  that  th^ 
fled  to  Lopdon,  and  abandoned  Kent  to  the  Saxoo4« 
Sonmer,  3urton,  and  Bishop  Stjllingfleet,  have  fixdd 
)iere  the  Roman  station  N^iam^gm^  This  is 
^ifputed  bv  Camden  and  Talbot  in  favour  of 
(^roy^on :  tne  distance  howevf  r  is  more  favourable 
v>rvri^ford. 

The  church,  which  is  situated  11  sniai)  distance  to 
the  north-west  of  the  town^  is  a  large  handsome 
building  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  It 
cpptains  a  remarkable  fine  altar-piece. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  town,  near  the  riVer,  stood 
an  ancient  building  called  the  Mansion-house,  which 
from  the  architecture  of  it  was  probably  erected 
about  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  having 
been  let  upon  a  long  lease  to  a  calico-printer  and 
bleacher,  part  of  it  has  been  pulled  downt  and 
the  renuunder  is  converted  into  workshops,  ^. 

In  the  adjacent  heath  and  fields  are  several  caves^ 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Saxons»^  ^ 
places  of  security  for  their  wives,  children,  and 
effects,  during  their  wars  with  the  Britons. 

DABTFOJRD 
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DARTFORD  is  another  market  town/ sitoitcd 
on  the  same  road,  and  about  fifteen 'miles  from 
London.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  ford  over  the 
river  Darent,  vi^hich  runs  through  the  east  end'  of 
it.  The  small  stream  which  crosses  the  westeiid  of 
the  town  is  called  the  Cranham. 

The  church  is  a  handsome  building,  which  has 
been  lately  enlarged  and  repaired.  It  consists  of  h 
nave,  two  chancels,  and  three  aisles^  and  has  a 
squatre  tofwer  at* the  west  end.  Vkxt  of  the  old  cc* 
tnetery  which  surrounded  the  church,  having  beefa 
given  sorhe'  yef^rs  ago  to  widen  the  road,  another 
was  Jaid  out  on*thfi  t6p  of  the  hill,  which  is  so  high 
that  it  oterlooks  the  tower  of  the  church. 

Here  are^  the  remains  of  a  nunnery,  founded  by 
Edward  in.  Bridget,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  w^s 
•prioreiss -here;  'and  many  ladies  of  noble  families 
were  nuns  in  this  house.  At  the  dissolutibn,  H^nry 
Till,  converted  it  iqto  a  royal  mansion,'  and  granted 
4he  <Mfice  of  keeper  of  it  to  Sir  Richard  Long.'*  'Oh 
his  death,  Edward  IV.  granted  the  same  office 'to 
Lord  Seymour,  the  unfortunate  brother  of  the  un- 
forturiate  Duke  pf  Somerset.  It  was  granted'  'the 
next  year  to  Anne  of  Cleve,"'the' divorced 'wife  of 
Henry  VII!.  ^nd,  on  her  death;  Queen  MarygranteA 
it  to  the  Friars-preachers  of  Langliy  in  Heits. '  Eli- 
zabeth kept  it  in  her  own  hands;  but  James  I. 
grantfcdit  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  He  conveyed  it 
to  Sir- Robert  Darcv;  who 'rave  to' it  the  nanife.of 
Dartford-place.  What  remains  of  this  nunnery  is 
only  a  fine  gateway,  used  as  a  stable,  and  a  conti- 
.  guous  farm-house.  '      \ 

The  first  paper-mill  in  England  was  erected  here 

'by  Sir  John  Spiller,  who  obtained  a  patent,  and  an 

imnuity  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  from 

Charles  I.  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  that  rtanufac^ 

Jure,  and  on  this  river  was  erected  the  first  mill  for 

slitting 
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slitting  bar-iron  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into 
ivire. 

In  this  town  the  insurreqtion  under  Wat  Tyler 
L)62Hn 

DEPTFORD,  or  WEST  GREENWICH, 
IS  a  Jarge  town  situated  upon  the  Thames,  about 
four  miles  from  I^>ndon.  The  name  was  anciently 
written  Depefhr<h  signifying  the  deep  ford  over  the 
river  Ravensbourne,  which  falls  into  the  Thames  at 
this  place.  It  is  distinguished  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower,  town;  and  in  the  year  1730  was  divided 
by  act  of  parliament  into  two  parishes;  the  old 
called  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  new  called  St.  Paul. 

Sayesfcourt,  the  mansion -hous^,  and  site  of  ..the 
manor  of  West- Greenwich,  is  in  the  fonper.  When 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  Peter  the  (^reat,  visited  Eng- 
land, in  1698,  he  resided  at  this  mansion,  then  the 
property  of  John  Evelyn^  Esq.  a  celebrated  philo- 
sopher and  author  of  Sylva,  who  in  that  work  com- 
plains of  his  favourite  garden  being  spoiled  by  hjs 
royal  tenant. '  This  garden  is  said  to  have  been  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  most  judicious  men 
of  his  time;  but liis  greatest  pride  was  a  hedge  of 
hoUy,  which  he  thus  enthusiastically  describes  in 
cue  of  the  later  editions  of  his  Sylva,  "  Is  there 
under  heaven  a  more  glorious  and  refreshing  object 
of  the  kind,  than  an  impregnable  hedge  of  about^ 
four  hundred  feet  in  length,  nine  feet  high,  and  five 
in  diameter,  which  1  can  show  in  my  now  ruined 
garden,  at  Sayes-court  (thanks  to  the  Czar  of 
Muscovy)  at  any  time  of  the  year,  glittering  with 
4ts  armed  and  varnished  leaves;  the  taller  standards 
at  orderly  distances,  blushing  with  their  natural 
coral  ?  It  mocks  the  rudest  assaults  of  the  weather, 
.beasts,  or.  hedge-breakers. — Et  ilium  nemo  xmpune 
Idces^it.^^  Nothing  now  remains  of  either  the  hoiose 
^r  gardens,  except  some  part  of  the  garden  walls. 

VOL.  IV  *        Y  V  The 
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The  house  was  pulled  down  in  1723,  and  the  parish 
workhouse  erected  on  its  site. 

The  church  of  St.  Nicholas  was  erected  in  1697 ^ 
except  the  ancient  tower,  of  flint  and  stone,'  which 
was  suffered  to  remain.  It  consists  of  a  chancel, 
nave,  and  two  aisles.  That  of  St.  Paul,  is  one  of 
the  fifty  new  churches  erected  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
It  was'  not,  however,  opened  until  the  year  1730. 
It  is  a  handsome  stone  structure,  consisting  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  supported  by  co- 
lumns of  the  Corinthian  order.  At  the  west  end  is 
a  taper  spire. 

There  are  two  hospitals  in  this  town,  one  of  which 
Was^ferected  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  Vllf.  and  is 
commonly  called  Trinity  House  of  Deptford  S frond; 
it  originally  contained  twenty-one  houses,  but  being 
puUea  down  and  rebuilt  in  1788,  the  number  was 
increased  to  tweiity-five.  It  is  situated  near  the 
church.  The  other,  which  is  called  Trinity  Hospital^ 
is  in  Church-street,  and  was  built  about  the  end  of 
the  'seventeenth  "century.  It  contains  fifty-six 
apartments;  and  rs  avery  handsome  edifice,  in  form 
of  a'  quadrangle,  with  large  gardens  behind.  In  the 
center  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  statue  of  Captain 
Maples,  who  subscribt'd  one  thousand  three  hundred 
pbunds  towards  the  building.  Both  these  buildings 
are  for  decayed  pilots,  and  masters  of  ships,  or  their 
widows.  I'he  allowance  to  the-  single  men  and 
widows,' ils  about  eighteen  pounds;  and  to  the  mar-- 
ried  men  about  twenty-eight  pounds  per  annum. 

The  royal  dock,  for  which  Deptford  is  most  re* 

markable,  appears  to  have  been  established  about 

the  beginning  of  the  rejoin  of  Henry  VIII.  the  date 

of  1*573  being  visible  in   the  rigging-loft,  onwhsrt 

waJjv  Originally  the  front  of  the  storehouses;     The 

'whole  eiiteht  of*  the  yard  is  dbout  thirty-one  acres. 
.■"'     •   I  •        •  t."  ..   *  •  jV  ^    ^'1        J  .•...-  •     '  .  -it 
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It  has  two  wet  docks,  a  double  and  single  on^ ;  and 
I  three  slips,  a  bason,  and  mast-pond.     It  also  con- 

tains several  ranges  of  store- houses,  an  anchor- 
smithes  shop,  with  about  twenty  forges,  ^mast- houses,' 
various  workshops,  lofts,  &c.  and  houses  for.  the 
officers.  Vessels  of  the  second  rate  are  fre<|u^ntly. 
built  at  this  yard.  .     . 

The  victualling-house  stands  on  the  site  of  a  large 
range  of  store-houses,  formerly  called  the  Red-house, 
from  having  been  built, with  red  bricks,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  1639.  In  174- A  the  victualling- 
house  was  built  upon  this  site,  and  burnt  down 
four  years  after.  It  has  been  since  rebuilt,  and  en- 
larged with  store-houses  of  various  fiescriptions, 
slaughtering-houses,  bake-houses,  brew-houses,  andj 
every  other  office  necessary  for  supplying  the  navy, 
with  provisions. 

ELTHAM  is  a  town  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
hill,  about  eight  miles  froin  London,  on  the  road  to* 
Maidstone,  which  had  formerly  a  weekly  niarket, 
and  two  annual  fairs;  but  both  of  these  have  been 
long  discontinued. 

The  church,  which  is  situated  nearly  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two 
aisles,  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  lofty  spire. 

The  manor  of  Eltham  was  held  under  the  crown 
by  Alwold,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.' 
William  the  Conqueror  gave  it  to  his  half-brother 
Odo,  who  being  disgraced,'  and  his  estates  confis- 
cated, it  again  reverted  to  the  crown.  Part  of  it 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  Mandevilles ;  and  Ed- 
ward  I.  gave  his  moiety  to  John  de  Vesie,  who  also 
obtained  the  other  part  by  exchange  with  Walter 
de  Mandeville.  After  this,  Anthony  Bee,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  obtained  it  fraudulently  from  the  heirs 
of  de  Vesie,  whose  trustee  he  was,  anc^.who  is  gaid 
to  have  built  the  manor-house,  or  paVace  of  Eltham, 

1  where 
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where  he  died,  having  some  time  before  given  Eltham 
house  to  Edward  II.  or  to  his  queen  Isabel,  reserving 
only  a  life  interest  to  himself.    Here  the  queen  wa3 
delivered  of  a  son  in  the  yeaif  *l;jl5,  who  had  the 
rtame  of  John  of  Eltham.     Perhaps  it  may  be  from 
this  pfihce  that  the  hOus'e  acquired  the  erroneous 
name  of  King  tlohn's  palace;  unless  it  obtained  this 
appellation  from  the  sunaptuous  enter tainmeiit  given 
here  by  Edward  III.  to  the  captive  King  John  of 
France.     Two   parliaments  were  held  here  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  one  in  1329,  and  the  other  in 
1375.  "Silcceeding  princes,  and  particularly  Jleniy 
VII.  enlarged  and  improved  this  palace  ;  but  it  was 
neglected   after  Greenwich    became  the   favourite 
country   residence.     Our  princes  often   celebrated 
tWeiV  festivaFs  at  Eltham  with  great  pomp.     One  of 
the  last  of  these  feasts  was  held  here  at  Whitsuntide, 
in   151,5;  when   Henry  VIII.   created  Sir  Edward 
Stanley,  Baron  Monteagle,  for  his  services  at  Flodden 
Field.  '  Hel  also  kept  his  Christmas  here  in  1526» 
biit  theVe  being  but  few  attendants  on  account  of 
the  plague,  it  was  called  the  still  Chriatmas.  Part  of 
the  stately  hall  which  was  the  scene  of  those  feasts, 
is  still  in  good  preservation,  and  is  used  as  a  barn ; 
it  Is  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  thirty-six  feet  in 
breadth,  and  iifty-five  in  height.    The  roof,  in  parti- 
cular, is  somewhat  like  that  of  Westrainster-haU..  It  is 
of  wood,  wrought  with  Gothic  ornaments.  Tije.  laige 
moat  round  the  palace,  although  the  greatest  part  of 
it  is  dry,  and  covered  with  verdure,  has  still  two  stone 
brid^res  over  it,  one  of  which  consists'of  four  arches. 
The  farm-house,  in  the  inclosure,  thoqgh  somew^^at 
modernized,    or  rather  disguised,   by  plater  and 
white-washing,    was, part  of  this  anciep^ * .palaqe. 
Qu^eri  Elizabeth,  whb  vVas  born  at  Green wicn^.^a^. 
frequenti)f  carried  thence  to  Eltham,  when.an  in^nt. 
for  the  b^hefit  of  the  iair;  and  this  palace  sh^  visited 
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in  a  summer  e;sx:iursioa  round  the  country  in  1559* 
The  last  visit  it  received  from  the  royal  family  was 
from  James  I.  in  16 13.  Duripg  the  civil  wars  it  was 
seized  by  the  parliament;  but  reverting  to  the  crowo 
pa  the  restoration,  it  was  granted,  with  the  manor, 
for  a  term  of  years,  perpetually  renewable,  to  one 
of  the  ances^Qiji  of  Sir  John  Shaw,  w^o  has  here  a 
seat  a|^d  plantations^  at  the  manor-lodge  in  the  Great 
Park,  called  Elthapi-lodge;  but  the  trees  in  the  park 
are  the  property  of  the  crown. 

At  the  north-east  extremity  of  this  parish  is 
Sbooter's-hill,  over  which  is  the  high  road  from 
London  to  Dover,  On  the  south  side  of  the  road 
is  a  triangular  tower,  about  forty-five  feet  in  height, 
called  Severudroog  Castle.  It  was  erected  by  Lady 
Jan^es,  the  relict  of  Sir  William  James,  Bart,  who 
having  the  East-India  company's  marine  forces  under 
his  command,  reduced  a  strong  fort  of  that  name, 
belonging  to  Angria,  in  the  year  1756,  From  this 
tower,  and  icoijfi  different  p^rts  of  the  hill,  there  is  a 
very  extensive  ahd  beautiful  prospect  of  the  metro* 
polis,  the  river  Tham^es,  and  the  counties  of  Mid- 
dlesex, Kent,  Surrey,  and  Essex. 

ERITH  is  a  small  village  on  the  Thame^,  about 
fourteen  piiles  from  London,  It  was  formerly  ca[Ued 
Lesnes^  from  t^n  abbey  founded  here  in  117S,  by 
Richard  deXucy,  Chief  Justice  of  England.  The 
church  belonging  to  the  priory  stiU  re^nains.  It  is 
situated  in  .  the  marshes  aSout  a  quarter  of!  a  oiile 
from  the  village. 

Near  tliis  village  is  Belvidere-house,  the  elegant 
m^QsioBof  Lor4  £ardley.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
about  a  milqand  a  half  froiq  the  Thames,  and  coxfX;* 
glands  a  very» extensive  pi;ospect  of  the  surrounding 
gentry,  w)[iH^  is  beautifully  diversified  by  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  river  through  different  openings. 

In 
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In  tills  house  is  a  capital  collection  of  paintings  by 
the  old  masters. 

FOOTsCRAY  is  a  village  on  the  road  to  Maid- 
stone, about  t^^elve  miles  from  London.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  river  Cray,  and  from  Gfodwin  Fot, 
its  owner  iii  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  church  is  a  small  structure,  consisting  of  a 
nave,    chancel,    and  north "  aisle,  with   a  wooden 
tower  and  low  spire,  covered  with  shingles,   at  the 
west  end.    The  font  is  Norman;  the  sides  of  it  arc* 
ornamented  with  circular  arches. 

Foot's-Cray  place,  the  delightful  Villa  of  Benja- 
min Harenc,  Esq.  was  built  in  the  year  17^2»  by 
Bourchier  Cleve,  Esq.  after  a  design  of  Palladio.  It 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  Sir  George  Yonge, 
Bart,  who  married  Mr.  Cleve  s  daughter,  and  was 
sold  for  less  than  a  third  part  of  the  original  expense, 
to  Benjamin  Harenc,  Esq.  There  were  at  first  four 
porticos  of  the  Ionic  order  to  this  building;  three  of 
them  :have,.  however,  been  filled  up  to  gain  room.' 
The  hall  is  octagonal,  and  has  a  gallery  round,  which 
leads  to  the  bed-chambers.  It  is  enlightened  from 
the  top,  and  is  very  be^otfifuK  The  house,  which 
is  built  of  stone,  stands  (in  a  rising  ground,  with  a 
gradual  descent  to  the  'water,  which,  from  the 
house,  appears  to  be  a  «fhall  river  gliding  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  '^otind  ;  and  in  that  part 
of  It  opposite  to  the  house, -is  a  fine  cascade;  but 
this  tvater,  which  appears  to  be  suth'  a  pretty 
natural  stream,  is  an  artificial  one  brought  from  the 
river  Cray. 

GREENWICH  is  a  market  town,  situated  on 
the  Thames,  about  fiv€j'  niiles  ftorii  London.  It 
Was  called  by  the  ?>zx6h%'^i^hiewicoxGrenevic^  the 
green  village,  meaning,'. pferhaps,  thfe  village-  on  the 

green.       '         •    '■     >  i.;:;o*        j.     .    '»:n   .«     '  ; 
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We  have  traces  of  ^  royal  residence  at ,  this  place 
as  early  as  the  year  ISOO,'  when  Edward  1.  made  an 
offering  of  seven  shiirmg^  at  each  of  the  holy  crosses 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  Greenwich,  and 
the  Prince  made  an  offering  of  half  that  sum.  In 
1433,  Henry  VI.  granted  the  manor  of  Greenwich 
to  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his  urlcle,  with, 
licence  to  fortify  and  embattle  his  manor-house,  and 
to  make  a  park  of  two  hundred  acres.  Soon  after 
this  the  Duke  rebuilt  the  palace,  and  called  it  Pld- 
centia^  or  the  manor  of  Pleasaunce.  Henry  VU. 
enlarged  and  beautified  this  palace,  and  made  it  his 
frequent  place  of  residence.  Henry  VIIL  vyas  bbni 
here,  aad  perhaps  from  partiality  to  his  birth-place, 
neglected  Eltham,  the  favourite  residence  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  bestowed  great  cost  upon  Greenwich,^ 
till  he  had  made  it,  as  Lambard  says,  '*  a  ple&sant, 
perfect,  and  princely  palace/' '  During  his  reign  it  be- 
came the  pfincipul  scene  of  that  festivity  for  which 
his  court  was  celebrated.  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  were  both  born  at  Greenwich,  and  here 
the  amiable  Edward  VL  terminated  Ms  short  reign. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  court  was  frequently  held  atGreen- 
wich,  and  both  James  I.  arid  Charles  I.  resided  here 
occasionally,  but  little  attention  appears  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  building,  janti!  Charles  11.  pulled  it 
down  Wfth^an  intention  of  rebiiildrng  it  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnificence.  This  monarch,  Bo\tever,  or^^y 
erected  one  wing  of  his  intended  building^  which  in 
the  next  reign  was  converted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
the  Royal  Hospital.  ,  . 

When  the  palace  was  appropriated  to  that  purpose, 
the  park  was  reserved  to  the'  ctown.  It  was  ws^lfed 
^und  with  brick  by  James  L  "afiti  laid  but  in  the 
timeofC^harlesH.  under  the  direction  of  lie  Naiitrii. 
It  contdirifi?on6  hundred  atid  e^]^ty-t1^hl  acre*,  andl 

b  pbiited  chiefly  with  elcai  lin<f,S|)driidh  chestntft 

.1.  •  ,  ;'ii:.-i  ii-.ti.^i.  •  tree*:. 
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trees :  of  the  latter  there  ^re  a  great  number  fit  for 
timber;  one  in  particular  measures  fourteen  feet  ten 
niches  in  girth,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  scenery  of  the  park  is  very  beautiful.  The 
views  fi'om  it,  particularly  from  One-tree-hi^  and  the 
Observatory,  are  uncommonly  magnificent,  afford- 
ing one  of  the  best  prospects  of  the  metropoUs,  its 
populous  eastern  suburbs,  and  the  serpentine  wind- 
ings of  the  river,  with  the  numerous  shipping,  to  a 
great  extent.  The  Ranger^s  Lodge  was  begun  by 
Anne,  of  Denmark,  Queen  of  Jamesl.  who  called  it 
the  House  of  Delight ;  but  it  was  finished  for  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  Charles  I.st's  queen,  by  Inigo  Jones. 
Her  name  is  on  the  front,  with  the  date  \6S5. 

The  observatory  was  founded  by  Charles  II.  on 
the  site  of  an  old  tower,  built  by  Humphrey,  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  which  had  been  sometimies  used  as  ^ 
habitation  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily. This  tower,  or  castle,  as  it  was  called  at  the 
time,  was  thought  of  so  much  consequence  as  a  place 
of  strength,  in  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  parUament,  that  an  act  was  passed,  in  1643,  for 
securing  it.  The  eminence  on  which  the  observa- 
tory stands,  is  called^ Flamstead-hill,  in  compliment ' 
to  Mr.  Flamstead,  on  whose  suggestion  it  was 
founded,  and  who  was  the  first  astronomer-royal. 
The  building  was  begun  in  August,  1676^  and 
ffnisbed  in  the  following  August ;  and  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  complete  apparatus  for  astronomical 
investigations,  ^ince  the  year  1767,  the  observa- 
tions have  been  published  annually,  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  Royal  Society. 
.^  The  church  is  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches,  (t 
is  dedicated  to.St.  Alphage,  and  was  opened  in  1 7 1^. 
ilt  is  a  handsome  stone  structure,  with  a  square  tow^r 
^t  the  west  end,  over  which  is  ^  c^poift,  j  9MPportfi(i 
.by  Corinthian  pillars,  and  above  that  a  small  spire. 

On 
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fOn  the  north  wall  hangs  a  painting,  on  a  Board,  xe- 
presenting  a  monamental  etfigy  of  Queen  filkiabetii, 
beneath  a  canopy,  supported  by  Corinthian  columns; 
underneath  which  is  a  Latin  distich.  On  the  south 
wall  is  a  portrait  of  King  Charles  i.  at  bis  devotions; 
and  on  the  east  wall  are  portraits  of  Queen  Anne  and 
George  I.  , 

In  the  old  church  was  an  inscription,  preserved 
in  Strype'sStow,  to  the  memory  of  Clement  Adams, 
master  of  the  children  of  the  chapel,  who  died  in 
1516,  and  of  his  widow,  who  survived  him  seventy- 
two  years,  she  having  died  in  158B.  It  is  said,  in 
his  epitaph,  that  be  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
that  his  wife  was  fifteen  years  younger  than  hinMelf; 
consequently,  she  must  have  lived  ta  the  age  of  one 
hundred'  and  twenty-^seven  years. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  the  most  npble  and  complete 
establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was  founded 
by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  for  an  a^lum 
for  seamen  of  the  royal  navy,  disabled  by  age,  or 
maimed  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  widows,  and  education  of  the.  children 
of  those  who  should  be  slain. 

When  the  plan  of  this  excellent  institiUion  was 
first  adopted,  various  places  were  recommended  ibr 
Its  site,  but  the  proposal  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
to  convert  the  unfinished  palace  of  Charles  II.  to 
this  use,  was  approved  of;  and  that  building,  with 
some  others,  and  certstin  parcels  of  land  adjoining, 
were  granted,  in  1 6<)4,  to  trustees  nominated  for  car- 
rying the  design  into  execution.  In  the  following 
year  King  William,  Queen  Mary  being  dead,  gave 
a  charter  of  foundation,  with  statutes  and  orders  for 
the  management  of  the  hospital,  and  he  granted  two 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  carrymg  the  work 
into  effect.  A  subscription  was  also  opened  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 

voL.  XV.  z  z  pear 
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pear  in  the  present  day,  no  more  than  eight  thousand 
.  pounds  were  subscribed  at  first,  and  only  two  names, 
.besides  those  of  the  trustees,  were  to  be  found  among 
the  subscribers.  The  foundation-stone  of.  the  first 
new  building  was,  however,  laid  on  the  3d  of  Junc^ 
1696,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
who  contributed  his  time,  labour,  and  skill,  and  su- 
perintended the  work  for  several  years,  without  any 
emolument  or  reward* 

In  its  present  state,  it  consists  of  four  distinct 
piles  of  building,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  King 
Charles's,  Queen  Anne's,  King  VVilliam's,  and  Queen 
Mary's.  The  two  first  are  nearest  the  river,  and  in 
front  of  them,  on  the  river-side,  is  a  terrace,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  leneth.  Between  them 
and  King  William's  and  Queen  Mary's  building  is 
the  grand  square;  two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
.feet  in  width.  In  the  center  of  it.  is  a  fine  statue  of 
Kjn^  George  IL  by  Rysbrack,  carved  out  of  a  single 
LlocK  of  white  marble,  which  weighed  eleven  tons, 
and  was  taken  from  the  French  by  Sir  George  Rooke. 
On  the  pedestal  are  appropriate  Latin  inscriptions, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stanyan,  author  of  the  Grecian 
History.  This  jstatue  was  given  to.  the  hospital  by  • 
Sir  John  Jennings,  a  former  governor. 

King  Charles's  building  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  great  square.  The  eastern  part.of  it,  in  which 
that  monarch  resided,  is  of  Portland^stone.  It  was 
erected,  in  166^4,  by  Webb,  from  a  design  by  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, Inigo  Jones.  In  the  center  of  the  east 
front  is  a  portico,  supported  by  four  Corinthian  co- 
lumns, and  at  each  end  is  a  pavilion,  formed  by  Tour 
-columns  of  the  same  order,  and  surmounted  by  an 
attic  course,  with  a  ballustrade,  &c*  It  contains 
fourteen  wards,  in  which  are  three  hundred  and  one 
bfeds. 

Queen 
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Que^  Anne's  buildings  on  the  opposite  side, 
nearly  corresponds  with  King  Chartes's.  It  contains 
several  of  the  officers'  apartments,  and  twenty-four 
wards,  in  which  are'  four  hundred  and  tbirty-seven 
beds. 

In  the  north  front  of  both  these  buildings,  the  pe- 
diment is  supported  by  two  ranges  of  coupled  Co-^ 
rinthian  columns,  and  the  same  order  is  continued  in 
pilasters  along  the  building.  In  the  center  of  each 
part,  between  these  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns,  is 
a  door  of  the  Doric  order,  adorned  with  a  tablet  and 
pediment.  .Within  the  height  of  these  lofty  columns 
are  two  series  of  windows,  enlightening  two  floors. 
The  undermost,  which  are  the  smallest,  have  rustic 
cases,  crowned  with  pediments ;  the  upper  series, 
which  are  laige  and  lofty,,  are  adorned  with  the  or- 
ders, and  with  upright. pointed  pediments.  Over 
these,  the  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  columns  and 
pilasters  supports  a  r^ular  attic  course,  the  pilasters 
of  this  order,  rising  above  every  column  and  pilaster 
of  the  Corinthian  below,  between  which  the  windows 
are  regularly  disposed ;  and  the  top  is  covered  with 
a  ballustrade.  ^ 

To  the  south  of  these  are  the  other  piles  of  build- 
ing, with  a  colonade  adjoining  to  each.  These  colo- 
nades  are  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  asunder,  and 
are  composed  of  three  hundred  duplicated  Doric 
cdumns  and  pilasters  of  Portland-stone,  twenty  feet 
high,  with  an  entablature  and  ballustrade.  Each  of 
them  is  .three  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  long, 
having  a  return  pavilion  at  the  end,  seventy  feet 
kxiff. 

Of  the  two  south  buildings,  that  on  the  east  side 
is  Queen  Mary's.  In  this  is  the  chapel,  the  interior 
part  and  roof  of  which  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
on  the  9d  of  January,  17799  has  been  restored  in  the 
most  bMUtifui  style  of  Grecian  architecture,  from  the 

designs 
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designs  of  Ibe  late  Mr.  James  Stuart,  the  cddmtted 
publi3bar, of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens. 

Immediately  before  the  entrance  of  this  ohaipei,  is 
9a  octangular  vestibule,  in  which  are  four,  niches, 
containing  statues  of  Faith,  Hope,Charity,  and  Meek* 
Dfissy  in  arti^ial  Stone,  from  designs  by  West  From 
this  Vestibule  there  is  an  ascent,  by  a  flight  of  four- 
teen steps,  to  the  chaptei,  which  is  one  hundred  and 
eievert  feet  long,  and  &fty-two.  broad.  Over  the 
portal,  oi  great  door  of  the  di«|^i,  is  this  inscription: 

■ 

;  "  Let  them  give  thanks  whom  the  Lord  hath  re- 
deemed, and  delivered  from.the  hand  of  the  encnny/' 
Psalm  107. 

.  The  portal  consists  of  an  architrave,  frize,  and 
cornice. of  statuary  marble,  the  jambs  of  which  are 
twelve  feet  high,  in  one  piece,  and  enriched  with 
excellent  sculpture.  The  frize  is  the  work  of  Bacon^ 
and  consists  of  the  Bgures  of  two  angels,  with  fes^ 
toons,  supporting  the  sacred  writings ;  on  the  leaves 
of  which  is  the  following  inscription  : 

r 
I 

The  law  was  given  by  Moses: 

But  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  '    . 

Tl^  great  folding- doors  are  of  mahogany,  highly 
enriched,  alid  the  whole  composition  of  this  portal 
is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  this,  or,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  country. 

Within  this  entrance  is  a  portico  of  six  fluted 
marble  columns,  fifteen  feet  high.  The  capitals  and 
bases  are  Ionic,  after  Greek  models.  The  columns 
support  the  orgui  gallery,  and  are  crowned  with  an 
entablature  and  ballustrade,  enriched  with  suitable 
ornaments.  On  the  tablet,  in  the  fiont  of  this  gal'- 
leiy,  IS  a  basso-relievo,  representing  imgeb  sounduig^ 

the 
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the  hurp ;  on  the  p^destak^  on  each  side,  are  orna-^ 
in6nta>  conaiaiting  of  trumpets,  &c.  and,  on  the  Mblet 
between,  is  this  inscriptioa. : 

IVaise  him  with  the  soimd  of  the  trumpet: 
Praise  him  with  stringed  instr^imeots  and  orgiHBS* 

In  this  gallery  is  a  veiy  fine  organ,  made  by  Mr» 
Samuel  Green ;  and  on  e^ch  side  are  four  grand  co** 
iumn$ ;  their  shafts  of  ^cagliola,  in  imitation  of  Si^  . 
eima  marble,  by  Richter,  and  their  capitals  and  vases 
pf  statuary  marble.  .At  the  opposite  end  of  the  cha*» 
pel  are  four  others  of  the  same  sort,  which  support 
the  arched  ceiling  and  roof.  These  columns  are  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and,  with  their  pedestals,  ars 
twenty-eight  fe^t  high. 

On  the  sides  of  the  chapeU.  between  the  upper  and 
tower  range  of  windows,  are  the  galleries,  in  which 
are  pews  for  the  ofl^cers  ax^l  their  families:  those 
pf  the  govern<»'  and  lieutenant-govenKM*,  which 
tfe  opposite  e^  other,  are  distinguished  by  oniar 
ments,  conaistingof  th?  naval  crown,,  and  other  suit-? 
able  insignia.  Underneath  these  galleries,  and  the 
cantilivers  which  support  them,  are  ranges  of  fluteil 
pilasters.  The  cantilivers  afe  decorated  with  antiqua 
foliage ;  the  entablature  pver  the  pilasters  with  vasr 
v'me  ornaments;  the  interval  between  with  festoons, 
&c.  and  the  pedestals  of  the  ballustrade  in  the  front 
of  the  galleries,  with  t^tdeats  and  wreaths.  Tho- 
tab^ts  in  the  middle  crf'each  ballustrade  contain  the 
arm4  of  the  hospital,  and  the  frize  below  is  carved 
with  a  foliage  in  the  Greek  mode.  Over  thejqwec 
FSDge  of  windows  ace  paintings  in  cbiaro^scuio,.  re- 
pvesenting  some  of  the  principal  ^eye^its  in  the  life  of 
our  Saviour,,  which  are  accompamed  with  ornaments, 
of  c^ndelsflwa  and  festooiis.  : 

4  Above 
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Above  the  galleries  is  a  richly  carved  stone  fbscia^ 
on  which  stands  a  range  of  pilasters  of  the  Compo- 
site order,  their  sihafls  being  of  scagliola,  correspond- 
ing with  those  of  the  eight  great  columns,  and,  jointly 
witli  them,  appearing  to  support  the  epistylum 
which  surrounds  the  whole  chapel.  This  episty- 
lum is  enriched  with  angels,'bearing  festoons  of  oak- 
feaves,  dolphins,  shells,  and  other  ornaments.  From 
this  rises  the  carved  ceiling,  which  is  divided  into 
compartments,  and  enriched  with  foliage,  &c.  in  the 
antique  style.  Between  the  upper  pilasters  are 
recesses,  in  which  are  painted,  in  chiaro*scuro,  the 
Aposdes  and  £vangelists. 

At  each  end  of  the  galleries  are  concave  recesses, 
the  coves  of  which  are  ornamented  with  coffers  ai^d 
flowers  carved  in  stone :  in  these  recesses  are  the 
doors  of  entrance  into  the  galleries,  decorated  with 
enriched  pilasters  and  entablatures,  and  a  group  of 
ornaments,  consisting  of  the  naval  crown,  wreaths  of 
laurels,  and  tridents.  Above  th^  doors  are  circular 
recesses,  containing  paintings  in  chiaro-scuro,  of  the 
prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Moses,  and  David. 

The  communion-table  is  a  semi-oval  slab  of  sta- 
tuary marble,  near  eight  feet  long  The  ascent  to 
it  is  by  three  steps  of  black  marble,  on  which  is 
fixed  an  ornamental  railing,  representing  festoons  of 
ears  of  cotn,  and  vine  foliage.  This  table  is  sup- 
ported by  six  cherubims,  standing  on  a  white  marble 
6tep  of  the  same  dimensions.  ^ 

Above  is  a  painting  by  West,  in  a  saperb  carved 
and  gilt  frame,  representing  the  Preservation  of  St. 
Paul  from  shipwreck,  on  the  island  of  Melita.    - 

This  picture  is  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  fourteen 
wide,  and  consists  of  three  principal  groups.    Hie 
first,  which  is  at  the  lower  part,  represents  the  mari- 
ners and  prisoners  bringing  on  shore  the  various  arti- 
cles 
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cles  which  have  been  preserved  from  the  wreck :  near 
these  is  an  elegant  figure,  supposed  to.be  a  Roiliaa 
lady  of  distinction,  clasping  with  affection  an  urn, 
containing  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  husband,  who 
Jiad  fallen  in  the  wars  of  Judea.  Before  her  is  an 
^aged,  infirm  man,  carried  in  the  arms  of  two  robust 
^young  men. 

In  the  middle  of  the  piece  is  the  principal  group, 
'COnsistii^  of  St.  Paul,  shaking  into  the  fire  a  viper 
•that  had  fastened  on  his  hand ;  the  brethren  who 
accompanied  him ;  his  friend,  the  centurion ;  and 
a  band  of  Roman  soldiers,  with  their  proper  in- 
signia. *     '   ' 

The  figures  above  these,  on  the  summit  of  the 
rocks,  form  the, third  group,  and  consist  of  the  hos* 
pitable  islanders  lowering  down  fuel,  and  other  ne« 
cessaries,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

.  The  sea  and  .wrecked  ship  appear  in  the  back* 
ground,  and  cdmbine  to  exhibit  a  scene  that  cannot 
fail  of  having  a  proper  effect  on  the  minds  of  sea- 
faring men,  and  of  impressing  them  with  a  due  sense 
of  their  past  preservation,  and  their  present  comfort- 
able situation  and  support,  in  this  noble  asylum  for 
nava]  misfortunes  and  naval  worth. 

On  either  side  of  the  arch  which  terminates  the 
top  of  this  picture,  are  angelis,  in  statuary  marble,  as 
large  as  life,  by  Bacon ;  one  bearing  the  cross,  the 
other  the  emblems  of  the  eucharist.  This  excellent 
combination  of  the  works  of  art  is  terminated  above, 
in  the  segment  between  the  great  cornice  and  ceiling, 
by  a  painting  of  the  Ascension,  designed  by  West,  and 
executed  by  Rebecca,  in  chiaro-scuro ;  forming  the 
last  of  the  series  of  paintings  of  the  Life  of  our  Sah 
viour,  which  surround  the  chapel. 

The  middle  of  the  aisle,  and  the  space  round  the 
organ  gallery,  are  paved  with  black  and  white  mar- 
ble. 
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ble,  in  frets,  and  other  ornaments ;  having,  in  the 
center^  an  anchor  and  seaman^s  conipass. 

The  pulpit  is  circular,  supported  by  six  fluted  co- 
lumns of  lime-tree,  with  an  entablature  above,  richly 
carved,  and  of  the  same  wood.  In  the  six  inter* 
columns  are  the  following  alto-relievos,  executed 
after  designs  by  West :  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paulj 
Corneliuses  Vision ;  Peter  released  from  Prison  by 
the  Angel ;  Elymas  struck  blind  ;  St.  ]Pkul  preach^ 
ing  at  Athens,  and  converting  Dionysius,  the  Areo- 
pagite ;  and  Paul  before  Felix. 

The  reader's  desk  is  square,  with  ceiurons  at  the 
four  corners,  and  the  entablature  over  them  similar 
to  that  of  the  pulpit :  in  the  four  inter-coliimns  are 
alto-relievos  of  the  prophets  Daniel,  Mioah,  Zecha* 
riah,  and  Maiachi,  after  designs  by  tbe'Siihe  attist. . 

The  following  paintings,  in  chiaro-seuro,  rela^ 
tive  to  our  Saviour,  are  placed  over  the  lower  win- 
dows. 

The  first  four  of  the  series,  painted  by  De  Bruyne, 
are  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  side  of  the  chapel, 
and  represent  the  Nativity ;  the  AagelB  appearii^  to 
the  Shepherds;  the  Magi  worshi^ipuig ;  the  Flight 
into  Egypt.  .    . 

The  four  which  follow  on  tlie/sdme  side,  are  by 
Catton,  and  represent  St.  John  baplaidhg;  the  call- 
ing of  St  Peter  and  St.  Andrew ;  our  Saviour  preach- 
ing from*  a  Ship  to  the  People  on  Shore;  the  Stilling 
of  the  Tempest. 

The  four  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  side,  are  by 
Miibourne,  and  represent  our  Saviour  walking  on 
the  Sea,  and  saving  Peter  from  sinking ;  the  Blind 
Man  cured ;  Lazarus  raised  fiom  the  Dead ;  the 
Transfiguration . 

llie  next  four  on  the  same  side,  are  by  Rebecca, 
and  represent  the  Lord's  Supper ;  Our  Saviour  car- 
ried 
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ried  before  Pilate ;  the  Crucifixion ;  the  Resurrec-j 
'  tion. 

The  Apostles  and  EvangeL'sts,  in  the  recesses 
between  the  upper  windows,  and  the  f6ur  Prophets^ 
in  the  circles  above  the  gallery  doors,'  are  after  the 
designs  of  West 

Queen  Mary's  building  contains  thirteen  wards, 
in  which  are  one  thousand  and  ninety-two  beds. 

King  William's  building,  opposite  to  Queen  Ma-* 
ry^s,  contains  the  great  hall,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  six  feet  long,  fifty-six  wide,  and  fifty  high.     It 
was  painted  by  Sir  James  TbornhilL    In  the  cupola 
of  the  vestibule  is  a  compass,  with  its  points  duly 
bearing :  in  the  covings  are  the  four  winds  in  alto* 
rielievo.  Eurus,  the  East  Wind,  rising  out  of  the  east, 
with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  right  hand,  as  bringing 
light  to  the  earth,  seems,  with  his  left  hand,  to  push 
the  morninsp-star  out  pf  the  firmament,  the  demi- 
figures  and  boys  which  form  the  group,  showing  the 
morning  dew  that  falls  before  him.     Auster,  the 
South  Wind,  his  wings  dropping  water,  is  pressing ' 
forth  rain  from  a  bag;  the  little  boys  near  him  throw- 
ing about  thunder  and  lightning.    Zephyrus,  th^ 
\re8t  Wind,  is  accompanied  by  little  Zephyrs;  with 
baskets  of  flowers,  scattering  them  around :  the  figure 
playing  on  the  flute  denotes  the  pleasureof  the  spring. 
Boreas,  the  North  Wind,  has  dragon's  wings,  de- 
noting his  fury ;  his  boisterous  companions  flinging 
about  hail  stones,  snow,  &c.    Over  the  three  doors 
are  large  oval  tables,  with  the  names,  in  gold  letters, 
of  such  benefactors  as  have  given   one  hundred 
pounds,  or  upward,  toward  the  building;  among  the 
most  considlerable  of  which  were.  King  William,  who 
gave  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds;  Queen 
Anne,  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pounds;  John  de  la  Fontain,  Esq;  two  thousand  * 
pounds;  Robert  Osbolston,  Esq.  twenty  thousand 
VOL.  i¥.  A  a  a  '  pounds ; 
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pounds;  Sir  John  Cropley,  and  Mr.  Evelyn,  two 
thousand  pounds  each;  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  one  thou- 
sand pounds.  Each  table  is  attended  by  two  charity 
boys,  as  if  carved  in  white  marble,  sitting  on  great 
Corbels,  pointing  up  to  the  figurq  of  Charity*  in  a 
niche,  intimating  that  wliat  money  is  given  there  is 
for  their  support. 

This  vostibulelejids  into  the  saloon,  or  grand  hall, 
on  the  ceiling  of  which  are  the  portraits  of  King 
Williain  and  Queen  Mary,  surrounded  by  the  car- 
dinal virtues,  &c.  The  other  decorations  of  this 
saloon  are  correspondent  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
ceiling.*  i  ^ 

From  this,  saloon  we  ascend  into  the  upper  hall, 
the  ceiling  and  sides  of  which  are  adorned  with  dif- 
ferent paintings.     In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  re- 
presented Queen  Anne  and  Prince  George  of  Den- , 
mark,  with  emblematical  figures. 

In  the  four  corners  are  the  arms  of  England,  Scot- , 
land,  France,  and  Ireland ;  between  which  are  the . 
four  quarters  of  the  w^orld,  with  the  emblems  and 
productions  of  each . 

On  the  left  hand  is  a  painting,  in  imitation  of  basso* 
relievo,  representing  the  Landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Over  the  chimney,is  the  Landingof  George  I. 
at  Greenwich.  At  the  farther  end  are  the  portraits  of 
George  I.  and  his  family^  with  many  emblematical 
figures;  among  which  the  painter  has  introduced 
his  own  portrait;  and,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
entrance,  are  paintings  representing  the  Public  Weal 
and  Public  Safety, 

This  celebrated  work  was  begun  in  1708,  and 
completed  in  1727.  It  cost  six  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and.  eighty-five  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  per  yard  for  the  ceiling,  and  one  pound  per 
yard  for  the  sides. 
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King  William's  building  contains  eleven  wdrdjs, 
in  which  arc  Ih'e  hundred  and  fifty-one  beds. 

King  William's  building,  and  Qiieeri  Mary's,  arc 
each  surmounted  by  a  dome,  the  tambour  of  which 
is  formed  by  a  circle  of  duplicated  columns,  of  tlje 
Corinthian  order,  with  four  projecting  groups  of  co- 
lumns at  the  quoins.  The  attic  above  is  a  circle, 
without  breaks,  covered  with  the  dome,  and  termi- 
nated bv  a  turret. 

In  King  Charles's  building,  adjoining  to  the  gover- 
nor's apartment,  is  the  council-room,  in  which  are 
the  follx)wing  portraits;  viz.  George  IL  by  Shactle- 
ton;  King  NVillialVi,  Kneller:  Queen  ^lary,  ditto;  . 
th^  late  Karl  of  Sandwich,  Gainsborough  ;  Kdvvard, 
first  fiarl  of  Sandwich,  Lely ;  A'iscount  Torringtou, 
a  half  length,  and  aViother,  a  wholfe'length,  Davison; 
Robert Osbolston,  lisq*.  pugard*^;  Admiral  Sir  Jphu 
Jentiings;  Richardson ; '  Captain  Clements,  Lely; 
and  the  head  of  a  venerable  old  man,  said^tb  have  ' 
been  the  first  pensioner  admitted  into  this  hos- 
pital. 

This  hospital  was  at  first  confined  to  seamen  in 
the  king's  service;  but  a  duty  of  six  pence  per 
month  having  Ijeen  charged,  in  1712,  upon  every 
mariner,  whether  in  the'klng^s  or  merchants' ser- 
vice, for  the  support  of  it,  its  benefits  were  extended 
to  merchant-seamen,  wounded  in  defending  or  tak.- 
ing  any  ship,  or  in  fight  against  a  pirate. 

The  other  revenues  of  the  hospital  arise  from  the 
profits  of  Greenwich-market,'  given  by  the  Earl  of 
liomney,  in  1700;  the  profits  of  the  North  and 
South  Foreland  Light-houses ;  six  thousand  pounds 
out  of  the  duty  on  coals;  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  some  estates  which  have 
been  bequeathed  to  it  at  diflferent  times. 

The  ^oveniment  of  the  hospital  is  in  seven  com- 
missioners, who  were  incorporjlted  bv  charter,  in 
4  '     •       1775. 
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1773.  The  priDcipiB(I  officers  are,  a  governor,  lieu<*> 
tenant^gpvemor,  four  captains,  eight  lieuteoaats,  a 
tre^sureri  secretary,  auditor,  two  chaplains,  a  physi- 
cian, surgeon,  &c. 

The  .number  of  pensioners  is  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty;  they  are  provided  with  clothes, 
diet,  and  lodging,  and  have  an  allowance,  called 
tobacco-ihoney,  which,  to"  the  boatswains,  is  two 
shillings  and  sixpence;  to  the  boatswains'  mates,  one 
shilling  and  six  pence,  and  to  the  seamen,  one  shil- 
ling per  week.  There  are  jjso  one  hundred  and 
fifty  nurses  belonging  to  the  hospital,  who  are  widows 
of  seamen,  and  must  be  under  foity-ifive  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  their  admission. 

In  1763^  a  very  desirable  addition,  was  made^  to 
*  the  hospital*  by  erectijig  an.infirmary  for  the  sick  pen- 
sibpers,  at  a  small  diatance^  from  it.  It  is  a  qua^^n- 
gular  brick  building,  pjie  hundred  and  ,hinety-^ig|^t 
feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  seventytfive  in 
breadth,  containing  sixty-four  rooiiis,each  capal^  of 
accommodating  four  patients.  ''It  also  contains  the 
necessary  apartments  for  the,  medical  and  other  at* 
tendants. 

The  school-house  was  erected  in'i783.  It  is  also 
without  thie  hospital,  and  contains  two  don^itories 
for  the  boys,  who  before  were  lodged  in  the  wards  of 
the  hospital.  It  is  a  brick  building,  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  feet  in  jength,  and  forty  two  in  breadtbi, 
exclusive  of  a  Tuscan  colonade  m  front,  which  is 
one  hundred  andtiighty  feet  long,  and  twenty  broad. 
The  school-room  is  capable  of^  containing  two  hun- 
dred boys.  The  expenses  of  this  school  are  not. paid 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  hospital,  butarisefrom  the 
'  money  received  for  shovying  the  hall,  and  some  other 
incidental  funds,  which  have  pot  only  proved^  iade- 
quate  to  the  purpose,  but  have  produced  a  balance 
of  savings,  which  is  invested  in  the  stocks. 

•  '  .      Trinity- 
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Trinity-hospital,  at  the  end  of  the  towD»  fronting 
the  Tham/es  (for  the  maintenance  of  twenty  decayed 
okl  house-keepers,  ttvelve  out  of  Greenwich,  and 
eight  to  be  chosen  from  Shottisham,  in  Norfolk),  is 
caUed  the  Duke  of.Norfolk  s  College,  though  it  was 
.founded,  in  161;^,  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
brother  of  Thomas,  ibprth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  son 
of  that  illustrious  warrior  and  poet,  Henry,  £arl  of 
Surrey.  It  is  a  brick  structure,  foriniog  a  small 
quadrangle.  The  present  revenue  is  about  one 
thousand  one  hundred  pounds  p^r  annum ;  and  is 
upder.the  manf^epiicint  of  the  MeK^ers^  company.  In 
1560,  Mr.Lambard,  author  of  the  Fei^mbulation  of 
Kent,  built  an  bospitfd,  called  Quecn£lizabeth's.cot- 
^e,  the  firnt  elected  by  an  £sglicih  /protestant  sub- 
J^  It  js.^itMatod  to  the  sou&-west  of  the  town» 
where  the  roadsbranch  off  to  London  and  Lewisiham. 
Thtf  JDumber  of .peinsioneiB  is  twenty.  This  hospital 
is  under  the  jojint  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  the  Drapery'  company. 

Adjoining  to  Greenwich  is  a  fine  elevated  heath, 
pardy  in  this  paiish,  and  partly  in  those  of  Charlton 
<aad  I^wisham,  called,  as  some  think  from*  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  8(^1,  or,  as  others  suppose  from  its 
bleak  situation,  Blackheaih.  It  coinonands  some 
noble  prospects,  particularly  from  that  part  called 
"  Tlie  Point,^'  which  is  a  delightful  lawo,  situated 
behind  a  pleasant  grove,  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
jthe  heath. 

•On  this  heath  are  many  villas,  the  chief  of  which 
are,  West  Combe  House,  and  Woodlands.  West 
Coinbe  House  was  built  in  1732,  and  was  the  resi- 
dency of  Lavinia  J^enton,  the  celebrated  Polly 
Peachum  (who  was  taken  from  the  stage,  and  af- 
terwards married  by  the  Duke  of  Bolton),  until  ber 
death.  It  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  steep  hill, 
agreeably  diversified  with  plantations,  and  com* 
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mands  a  fine  view  of  Shooter*s-hilt,  and  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river. 

Woodlands,  the  seat  of  John  Juhus  Angerstien, 
Esq.  occupies  an  uncommonly  beautiful  situation, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  heath,  towards  Charlton. 
It  is  faced  with  a  beautiful  stucco.  The  front,  which 
has  a  handsome  portico,  is  enriched  by  a  niche  on 
t^cb-side,  containing  elegant  statues  of  the  Young 
ApcJlo,  and  the  Dancing  Fawn.  The  grounds  were 
laid  out,  and  the  house  was  built,  by  the  present 
proprietor,  who  has  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures 
liere.  Thie  gardens  ire  laid  out  in  the  highest  style 
of  elegance,  and  the  green-house  claims  particular 
notice  for  its  collection  of  heaths.  The  surrounding 
•cenery  is  very  picturesque ;  «nd  the  distant  vi^w 
.of  the  river  and  the  E^x  shore,  is  broken,  with 
.good  effect,  by  the  plantations  near  the  house. ' 

In  1780,  a  cavern  was  discovered,  on  the  siA&  6f 
the  ascent  to  Blackheath,  in  the  road  to  Dover.  It 
consists  of  seven  large  rooms,  from  ttv^lve  to  thirty- 
six  feet  wide  each  way,  which  have  a  coijimunication 
with  each  other  by  arched  avenues.  Some  of  the 
apartments  have  large  conical  domes,  thirty-six  feet 
.high,  supported  by  a  column  of  chalk,  forty  three 
yards  in  circumference.  The  bottom  of  the  cavern 
is  fifty  feet  from  the  entrance;  at  the  extremities 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet;  and  it  is  descended  by 
a  flight  of  steps.  The  sides  and  roof  are locks  of  chalk; 
the  bottom  is  a  fine  dry  sand ;  and,  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  under  ground,  is  a  well  of  very  fitie 
water,  twenty-seven  feet  deep. 

There  are  two  roads,  of  rather  steep  ascent,  from 
Greenwich  to  the  heath ;  the  one  \t  the  east,  the 
other  at  thewest  end, called  Maize-hill,  andCroomeV 
liili ;  on  each  of  which  are  several  villas,  which  com- 
mand beautiful  prospects.  On  Maize  hill  is  a  house 
hm^X  by  Sir  John  Vanburgb,  on  the  model  of  the 
'        '  '  IJaslile 
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Bastile.at  Paris,  in  whiebhe  is  said  \o  have  beeti- 
confiued.  It  is  called  the  Uastile-house*  In  V^n^ 
burgh-fields,  near  this  hill,  is  another  house,  in  a 
similar  style  of  architecture,  built  also  by  Sir  John 
Vaoburgb,  and  called  the  Minced-pie-house.  One 
of  these  was  the  residence  of  the  architect. 

HAY  EH  is  a  small  retired  village,  beyond  tirom* 
ley,  about  twelve  miles  from  London.  The  church 
is  a  small  old  building  of  flint  and  stone,  consisthig 
of  a  chancel  and  nave,  with  a  square  embattled 
tower  and  low  spire  at  the  west  end.  The  elegant 
villa,  near  the  church,  called  Hayes  place,  was 
erected  by  the  late  Earl  6f  Chatham. 

KIDBROOK  is  an  extra-parochial  hamlet,  ad- 
joining to  Charlton,  which  was  tbniierly  a  parish  and 
a  rectory,  belonging  to  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overie, 
in  Southwark  ;'  but  there  being  no  endowment,  the 
church  was  neglected  after  the  suppression  of  relii^ 
gious  houses,  and  has  been  pulled  down  above  two 
centuries.  The  manor-house  is  now  occupied  as  a 
farm.    It  is  the  property  of  Lord  Eliot. 

LEE  is  a  village,  on  the  south  side  of  Blackheath, 
about  six  miles  from  London,  x)n,  the  .road  to  Maid- 
stone. 

The  church  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  bill,  near 
the  heath.  It  is  a  very  ancient  building  of  flint  and 
stone,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel.  At  the 
west  end  is  a  low  tower,  the  upper-part  of  which  has 
been  rebuilt  with  brick,  and*, roofed  over  with  red 
tiles.  This  building  was  represented  to  be  in  so 
ruinous  a  condition,  in  the  seventeentli  century,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  further  repair,  and  it  was  intended 
to  rebuild  it  then ;  .but  that  design  was  not  carried 
into  effect.    This  measure  is  again  in  agitation. 

At  the  cora^r  of  the  road  leading  to  the  church 
is  an  alms-house,  with  a  chapel  and  school-house 
founded  in  1683,  by  Gharks  Boone,  1^.  and  Mary 

his 
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his  wife,  for  six  poor  persons,  and  a  scbool-mistreai, 
who  is  to  educate  twelve  children  of  the  parish  of 
Lee. 

LEWIS  HA  Mis  a  village,  nearly  a  mile  in  lengthy 
on  the  road  to  Bromley,  and  about  six  miles  from 
London. 

The  church,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  neat- 
ness and  simplicity,  was  built  about  thirty  years  ago. . 
It  18  a  stone  structure,  in  form  of  an  oblong  square, 
with  a  circular  recess  at  the  east  end  for  the  altietr. 
Oa  the  south  side  is  a  portico,  supported  by  four  cp- 
lumos  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  ancient  square 
tower  remains  at  the  west  end,  but  the  upper-part  of 
it  has  been  rebuilt. 

There  was:  formerly  9,  priory  of  Bjenedictine  monks 
at  this  place,  which,  being  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Peter,  'in  Ghent,  was  suppressed  with  the  other  alien 

friories,  by  Henry  V.  who  granted  the  site  to  the 
Vior  and  Convent  of  Shene.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

The  grammar-school  on  Blackheatb  is  in  this  pa* 
rish.  It  was  founded  by  the  vicar,  Abraham  Ceife» 
in  1656,  for  the  education  of  thirty-one  h&j^,  v'lt. 
five  of  the  parish  of  Lewisham,  ten  of  Greenwich, 
eight  of  Deptford,  one  of  Lee,  one  of  Charlton,  three 
of  £ltham,  and  three  of  Woolwich  :  besides  which, 
every  incumbent  minister,  in  the  hundred  of  Black- 
head!,  and  the  minister  of  Chiselburst,  ui  the  hun- 
dred of  Huxley,  have  the  privilege  of  having  one  son 
in  the  school.  One  of  these  scholars  is  to  be  sent 
annually,  either  to  Oxfi3rd  or  Cambridge,  with  an 
exhibition  of  ten  pounds  perannum;  (or  seven  years. 
The  great  room  over  the  school  is  appropriated  by  ' 
the  founder  for  a  library. 

The  same  gentleman  also  founded  an  English 
school,  at  Lewisham,  for  thirty*one  boys,  and  aJins- 
houses  for  five  decayed  housekeepen  of  the  parish, 

and 
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an'd  committed  tbe  ivhole  of  his  charities  to  the  cart 
of  the  Leather^llers'  company. 

'  Tbe  River  Raveiisbourne  runs  through  the  vil* 
iage  from  south  to  north,  and  at  the  five-mile-stone 
from  London  there  is  a  bridge  over  it. 

Id  1682,  Lord  Dartmouth  obtained  a  grant  of  & 
market  to  be  held  twice  a  week,  on  that  part  of 
Blackheath  within  this  parish,  and  two  annual  fairs, 
each  to  last  three  days ;  but  the  market  has  b^en 
discontinued  for  some  years,  and  th^  fairs  are.  only 
held  one  day  each,  viz.  on  the  12th  of  May,  and  the 
lltt  of  October. 

The  hills  surrounding  thi$  village  command  the 
most  delightful  prospects.  That  from  Vicar's-hill  is 
peculiarly  interesting  and  extensive,  and  is  varied 
with  almost  every  object  that  can  inspire  the  mind 
,with  pleasure.  On  the  left  it  is  bounded  by  the  junc* 
tion  of  the  Kent  and  Surrey  hills,  and  on  the  right 
by  Shooter's-hill.  In  front  is  Blackheath,  with  its 
numerous  villas;  over  which  are  seen  Woolwich  and 
Charlton,  Greenwich -park,  with  the  Observatory  and 
Hospital.  To  the  left  appear  Deptford  and  its  Royal 
Dock-yard,  and  beyond  these,  the  metropolis,  and 
distant  hilb  of  Middlesex  and  Essex,  while  numerous 
openings  permit  the  view  of  the  Thames,  fraught 
with  the  riches  of  the  globe ;  importing  the  luxuries 
of  the  £ast  and  West,  and  bearing  away  to  distant 
worlds,  the  marks  of  British  ingenuity  and  British 
opulence. 

MOTTINGHAMis  an  extra- parochial  hamlet, 
between  £ltham  and  Chiselhurst,  to  both  which  pa* 
rishes  it  has  been  supposed  to  belong. 

This  f>lace  is  remarkable  for  an  extraordinary  sink* 
ing  of  the  ground,  Which  is  thus  described  by  Ful- 
ler, in  his  Worthies  of  £nffland.  *^  On  the  4th  of 
August,  1585,  betimes  in  the  morning,  in  the  ham- 
let of  Mottingham,  in  the  parish  of  £ltham,  tbe 
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ground  began  to  sink  in  a  field  belonging  to  Sir  Per- 
cival  Hart,  so  much,  that  three  great  eim*tree^  were 
fiwalloWed  into  the  pit,  and,  before  ten  of  the  clock, 
no  part  of  them  could  be  seen.  The  compass  of  the 
,  hole  was  about  eighty  yards,  and  it  was  suddenly 
filled  with  water.''  To  this,  Philipot,  in  his  Survey 
of  Kent,  adds,  '^  a  sounding  line  of  fifty  fethoms 
could  hardly  find  or  feel  any  bottom ;  and,  at  tea 
yards  distance,  another  piece  of  ground  sunk  in  iikd 
ipanner,  near  the  highway,  i^nd  so  nigh  a  dwelling* 
kouse,  that  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  terrified 
therewith." 

ORPINGTON  is  a  village,  situated  on  the 
River  Cray,  about  fourteen  miles  from  London. 
Heniy  VIII.  granted  the  manor  to  Sir  Percival  Hart, 
iwho  built  a  seat  here,  in  which  he  magnificently 
entertained  Queen  Elizab^h,  July  S3,  1573;  who, 
on  her  reception  here,  **  received,**  aaya  Philipot 
(Survey  of  Kent,  p.  S59)i  **  the  first  eaiesses  of  a 
nymph  who  personated  the  genius  of  the  house  t 
then  the  scene  was  shifted,  and,  from  several  cham- 
bers, which,  as  they  were  contrived,  represented  i 
ship,  a  sea  conflict  was  offered  up  to  the  apcictator^ 
view,  which  so  much  obliged  the  e^es  of  thi&  prin-* 
cess  with  the  charms  of  delight,  that,  upon  her  de-* 
parture,  she  left  upon  this  house,  to  commemorate 
the  memory  both  of  the  author  and  the  artifice,  the 
name  and  -appellation  of  Bank  Heart ;**  which  name 
it  still  retains.    It  belongs  to  Sir  John  Dyke,  Bart. 

PLUMSTEAD  is  a  village,  near  the  Thames, 
about  ten  miles  from  London,  which  bad  formerly  ai 
weekly  market  on  Tuesdays,  and  an  annual  fair  ftwf 
three  davs,  on  the  eve  and  festival  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  church  exhibits  the  architecture  of  various 
ages.  The  south  wall,  which  is  the  most  ancient, 
has  some  narrow,  pointed  windows.  The  roof  of 
the  church  fell  in  near  two  hundred  years  ago,  and 
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thie  ebtttcb  by  iii  a  state  of  dilfl^^idatioD  for  nearly, 
twenty  years.  T.he  north  aisle^  which  is  of  flint 
Slid  atbnei  still  OQntinueB  in  ruins.  At  the  west 
end  of  this  aisia  staads  a  lofty  tower,  built  of  brick, 
and  embattled. 

SYDJSJfHAM  IS  a  considerable  hamlet  to 
LcwisbaiB.  situated  oq  the  declivity  of  a  fine  hiil^ 
on  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Surrey^  and  about 
^ghtonilciB  ftom  London.  This  place  is  celebmted 
for  its  oiineral  springs  discovered  in  1640.  They 
are  of  a  mild  cathartic  quality,  and  nearly  resemble 
thoie  of  JSpsom.  Between  Lewisham  and  Broql^ley 
18  a  well  oif  the  same  quality  as  those  at  Tunbridge, 
where  a  woman  attends  to  serve  the  water,  which 
is  delivered  gratis  to  the  inhabitante  of  the  parish* 
This  sfNTing  is  the  property  Qf  the  £^1  of  Part- 
mouth.  A  spacious  common,  .taking,  its  nan^e 
from  the  hamlet,  adjoins  to  Sydenbam^  from  ,t^a 
upper  part  of  which  there  .ia  a  very*  extensive  and 
beautifdl  prospect. 

WICKHAM,  EAST  is  a  village  about  a  rnil^ 
to  the  north  of  the  road  to  Dover,  ai^d  elev^  mjji^a, 
from  Xiendon,  It  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  PlumsiB^ 
the  vicar  of  which  is.  always  instituted  to  bis  \\r, 
camee  with  the  chapel  of  J&ist  Wickham  aDne:;iied< . 

The  chapel  is  a  small  ancient  structure  of  flint  an4 
stone,  consisting  of  a>  Aav0  ^nd  cbancal,  and  at  the 
weal  end  is  a  ^mall  tieirr^t  m^  wooden  spiii^.  Jh* 
foot  is  octagcmal  aiKl  or$ai9e>4ted  with  K|U9itrefoils. 

WICKHAM.  WEST  is  a  village  contiguous  to 
the  oomily  of  SuDiiey,  the  principal  p^ar^t  ,of  which  ift 
about:  t^tve  miles  frofn  iiondon,  b&it  the  church 
ana  manor-house  are  a  mile  farliier.  It  had  for^ 
HMfly  a  weekly  no/irket  on  Monday,  and  an.  annual 
finron  the  eve  md  festival  of  St  Mary  Ms^daleriy 
gmitedin  1318,  tQ. Sir  Walter  de  Huntingfield,  both. 
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of  which  have  beeb  long  discontinued.    There  is; 
however,  a  fair  on  Easter  Tuesday. 

Thechufch  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Henry  Heydon,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  It  consists  of  a  chancel,- 
nave,  and  north  aisle ;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
west  end  is  a  low  square  t6wer.  There  are' Several 
figures  of  saints  and  coats  of  arms  in  stained  j^lass  in 
tile  different  windows.  •     •  i    .:.  :: 

The  manor-house,  called  West  'WickhamicMrt^ 
stands  near  the  church.  It  was  also  built  by  Sir 
Henry  Heydon ;  and  though  it  has  undergone  va- 
rious alterations  and  repairs,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  original  structure,  with  an  octangular  turret -at 
•ach  comer  still  remains.  It  is  now  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  John  Fumaby,  Esq. 

On  a  part  of  what  is  usually  called  Hay^-com«> 
mon,  in  tliis  parish,  is  an  entrenchment,  said  to 
have  been  cist  up  by  Sir  Christopher  Heydon,  in  th^ 
timeof  Queen  Elizabeth.  '        > 

WOOLWICH  is  a  maAet  town,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  about  nine  miles  from  Lon- 
don. A  part  of  this  parish  ties,  however,  in  the' 
marshes  on  the  Essex  side  of  the  river.  It  consists 
of  about  one  hundred  acres,  and  formerly  belonged 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  of  Graces,  near  thef 
iTower. 

The  church  is  one  of  the  fifty  new  ones.  It  was 
rebuilt  between  the  years  1739  and  1740,  and  con- 
sists of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles;  and  at  the 
West  end  is  a  plain  square  tower.  '  The  inside  is 
fitted  up  in  the  Grecian  ^tyk,  having,  galleries  oit 
the  north,  south,  and  west  sides,  -supported  bypil^ 
lars  of  the  Ionic  order.  -'  • 

It  is  very  uncertain  when  the  dock-}'&rd  at  Wool- 
wich was  first  established.  It  is  supposed  to  hav« 
been  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom;  the  great  ship^ 
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Hyrry .Grace  d^  Dhu^  having  been  built  ^  Woot 
wich  in  1579.  It  is,  iiowjevef^  passible  that  tliis 
ship  migbt  have  been  built,  aa  others  Were  before 
tbactime,  at  a  private  yard.  At  pije^ept  toe  dock- 
yard is  upwards  of  five  furicHigs  in  iengtb^  and  coc^ 
tains  two  diy  docks,  three  m^st^^ponds,  smith's  shops 
and  forges  for  making  anchors^ ;  a  mould  loft,  exy 
tensive  store  houses,  mast-houses,  sheds^,  work* 
shops,  and  houses  for  the  different  resident  officers. 
Here  is  also  a  rope-walk  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
lengthy  where  cables  of  all  dimensions  are  made  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  navy.  First-rate  men  of  war' 
are  frequently  buih  at  this  yard. 

The  gun-wharf  at  Woolwich  is  of  very  ancient 
date;  it  formerly  occupied  what  is  now  the  site  of 
the  market-place.  When  removed  to  the  Warren, 
where  it  still  is^  it  acquired  that  name. 

IVOOLWJCILWARREN  is  the  grand  <fc/>o/ 
of  the  artillery  and  warlike  apparatus  belonging  to 
the  navy  and  army.  It  covers  altogether  upwards  of 
one  hundred  acres  of  ground,  and  within  it  is  a 
foundery  for  casting  brass  cannon ;  a  laboratory  for 
making  fireworks,  and  a  Repository  for  military  ma* 
chines,  both  for  land  and  \^ea  service,  in  which  are 
also  various  models  of  forH^caticms,  &c.  Many  of 
the  Jatter  were,  however,  lately  destroyed  by  fire. 
All  ordnance  for  the  use  of  goVernment,  as  well  the 
iron  cannon  made  by  contractors,  as  the  brass  ones 
cast  at  the  foundery,  must  be  proved  here  before 
being  delivered  out  for  service. 

The  academy  for  the  education  of  the  young  gen- 
tlemen intended  for  the  engineer  or  artillery  service, 
is  in  the  Warren,  which  is  also  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Royal  Raiment  of  Artillery,  but  the  great  in- 
crease of  that  regiment  having  rendered  the  Warren 
insufficient  for  their  reception,  spacious  barracks 
were  built  for  them,  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 

upon 
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tipoD  the  ({Oliuaoii  to  tbe  sou^  of  the  toWn,  the 
greatest  pcirt  of  which  is  now  occupi^  by  different 
buildings  belonging  to  government. 

Fbr  sevisrai  yeate  past,  two  of  thi^e  hulks  havi 
keen  stationed  in  the  river,  otf  Woolwich,  for  the 
ftception  of  oonvicts,  wboareemi^loyed  in  the  most 
laborious  offices  at  the  dock^yard  md  Warren. 
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AIOORAHIICAL  SKETCHES  OP  EMINENT  MEN» 

Bora  in  or  connected  with  London  and  its  Envirom^ 

We  shall  begin  our  biographical  sketches  with  aa 
account  of  John  SroWt  the  laborious  aqd  indefeti* 
gable  historian,  to  i?rho(n  ^very  subsequent  writer 
on  the  antiquities  of  London  has  been  under'  ao 
many  obligationa. 

r  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Stow,  a  merchants 
toylor  on  Comhill»  a^d  was  bom  abo^t  the  year 
1 525.  Of  the  early  part  of  his  life  very  tittle  is 
l(fiown,  except  that.  he.  was  ^red  to  bu»  father's 
business,  whioh  he  reliiK|uiabed  ia  ti^  year  1 560, 
devoting  hinui^  entirely  to  die  study  of  our  ancient 
historianSy  chronicle^  annals,  chartersi,  registeis, 
.•  and 
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and  records.  Of  these  he  made  a  considerable  coU 
lection,  travelling  for  that  purpose  to  different  parte 
of , the  kingdom,  and  transcribing  such  manuscripts 
as  be  could  not  purchase.  But  this  profession  of  an 
antiquary  being  attended  with  no  present  emolu- 
ment, he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  trade  for 
subsistence. 

His  talents  and  necessities,  however,  being  made 
known  to  Archbishop  Parker,  that  prelate,  who  was 
himself  an  antiquary,  encouraged  and  enabled  him 
to  prosecute  his  darling  study  for  a  short  time,  but 
Qn  bis  deiitljr,.oi>riiistonan  was  again  left  to  struggle 
with  all  his  former  discouragements. 

He^was  looked  upon  as  no  friend  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  in  those  times  of  religious  persecution  did 
not  escape  danger.  In  the  year  1568,  he  \yas  re- 
presented to  Elizabeth's  council  as  a  suspicious 
person ;  an  order  was  therefore  issued  that  his  study 
should  be  searched  for  beretici^  books,  and  a  few 
being  found  of  a  papistical  tendency,  the  visitors 
declared  him  agreatjautor  of  that  religion.  It  is 
not  known  how  he  came  off  on  this  occasion,  but 
two  vears  after,  when  no  fewer  ,than  one  hundred 
and  forty  articles  were  exhibited  against  him  to  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  by  his  younger  brother 
Thomas,  he  was  acquitted. 

The  first  book  he  published  was  lii's  Snmmaru  of . 
the  Chronicles  of  England.  This  was  undertaken, 
and  appeared  in  1 605,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Ro- 
bert Dudley,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  "  In 
rewaixi  whereof,"  says  hei<"l'  sflways  received  his 
hearty  thanks,  with  commf^dations,  and  not, 
otherwise.*^ 

About  the  year  1584  bo  began  his  Survey  of 
London  J  which  was  fkm  piubti^h^  in  1598,  and  so 
welt  received,  that  in  160^  he-  published  a  second 
f'dition,  *'  with  considerable  additions  put  in  by  the 
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tiuthor,  out  of  his  old  store  of  many  rare  notes  of 
antiquity^^  as  he  styles  them.  This  was  the  last  edi- 
tion publrslied  by  himsolf. 

He  was  the  principal  editor  of  the  second  edition 
of  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  published  in  1587:  he 
also  corrected  and  twice  aug^mented  Chaucer's 
works,,  published  in  \5G\  and  1597-  To  these  la- 
borious works  he  intended  to  have  added  his  large 
Chronicle,  or  History  of  England;  but  he  lived 
only  to  publish  an  abstract  of  it,  under  the  title  of 
Fiores  Histoncu*u)n.  The  folio  Chronicle,  published 
after  his  death,  with  the  title  of  Siozc^s  Chronicle^ 
was  compiled  from  his  papers  by  Edmund  Howes. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  much 
afflicted  with  pain  in  his  feet,  perhaps  the  gout, 
which  was  so  violent  that  he  was  sometimes  obliged 
to  lay  in  bed  for  four  or  five  months  in  succession; 
and,  in  addition  to  his  age  and  infirmities,  he  was 
oppressed  by  poverty,  having  spent  his  patrimony 
in  his  eager  search  after  knowledge.  In  1603,  his 
necessities  were  so  pressing,  that  a  brief  was  ob- 
tained from  King  James  I.  authorising  him.  to  so- 
lidt  and  collect  the  charitable  believolence  of  the 
well-disposed  through  the  chinches  by  every  county- 
in  England;  which  was  renewed  iq  the  following: 
year;  but,'frbm  what  appears,  little  benefit  was 
derived  from  these  briefs.  He  died  on  the  5th  of 
April,  \605^  leaving  a  widow  and  four  daughters, 
and  was  buried  in  his  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Undershaft,  where  a  handsome  monument  is  erec'ted 
to  his  memorv. 

He  was  a  most  indefatigable  antiquarian,  a  faith- 
ful historian,  and  an  honest  man. 

Robert  Fabian,  a  merchant  and  alderman  of 
the  city  of  T^ondon,  and  sheriff. in  the  year  1494, 
was  a  person  of  learning  for  the  time  in  which  he 
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lived,,  a  good  poet,  apd  •  author  of  a  Chronicle  of 
England  and  France,  called  the  Concordamwe  of 
Stories^  in  two  volumes  folio,  which,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  his  contemporary  chroniclers,  who 
wrote  in  Latin,  is  written  in  English,  and  is  still 
very  intelligible.  It  is  divided  into  seven  parts, 
beginning  at  the  arrival  of  Brutus,  and  ending  at 
the  20th  of  Henry  VII.  A.  D.  1504.  The  histories 
of  England  and  France  are  intermixed,  but  given  iti 
distinct  chaptei^.  lliis  work  is  valuable  for  the 
plainness  and  sincerity  with  which  it  is  written;  for 
the  lists,  iiistof  the  bailifis,  and  afterwards  of  the 
mayors  and  sheriffs  of  London ;  and  for  many  parti- 
culars relative  to  that  city,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
former  work.  Stow  says  he  published  it  ^'  to  his 
great  charges,  for  the  honour  of  this  citie  and  com* 
mon  utilitie  of  the  whole  realme."  It  is  said  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  caused  as  many  copies  of  this  work  as 
he  could  procure,  to  be  burned,  because  the  author 
had  made  too  clear  a  discovery  of  the  large  revenues 
of  the  clergy.     Fabian  died  in  1512. 

John  Strype,  the  continuator  of  Stow,  was  de- 
scended from  a  German  family,  but  born  in  the 
parish  of  Stepney,  on  the  first  of  November,  1G43. 
lie  received  the  first  part  of  his  education  in  St. 
Pauls  sthool,  Whence  he  removed  to  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degre^is  of  bachelor 
and  master  of  arts.  His  first  prt^erment  in  the 
church  was  the  curacy  of  Theydoh-Uoys,  in  Essex, 
which  he  quitted  upon  being  appointed  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Low  Leyton,  in  the  same  county.  Here  he 
contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Sir  Michael  Hickes, 
formerly  secretary  to  William,  Lord  Burleigh,  from 
whose  manuscripts  he  extiacted  the  substance  of 
most  of  his  books,  which  amount  to  thirteen  vo* 
lumes  in  folio,  and  tliree  in  octavo.  His  compila- 
tions 
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tions  consist  principally  of  Memoirs  relating  to  the 
Reformation,  and  of  Lives  of  the  principal  Enghsh 
Ileformers,  and  the  first  ftoteslapt  bishops,  in  which, 
as  Dr.  Birch  remarks,  his  fidehty  and  industry  will 
always  give  a  value  to  his  writings,  however  desti- 
tute they  may  be  of  the  graces  of  style.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety-four,  and  notwithstanding  his 
intense  application  to  study,  retained  all  his  senses 
and  faculties  to  the  last.  He  died  in  1737>  after 
having  enjoyed  his  living  near  sixty-eight  years. 

William  Caxtox,  who  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  England,  was,  as  he  informs  us  in  the 
preface  to  his  History  of  Troy,  bom  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  and  was  apprenticed  to  Robert  Large,  a  mercer, 
of  London,  who  served  the  office  of  lord-mayor  in 
the  year  1439.  He  continued  with  this  gentleman 
till  his  death,  and  appears  to  have  been  entitled  to 
his  esteem,  for  h^  bequeathed  him  thirty-four  marks, 
which  in  those  days  was  a  considerable  sum. 

After  his  master's  death  he  resided  in  tlie  Low 
Countries,  ^s  agent  to  the  Mercer's  company,  for 
the  space  of  thirty  years,  and  being  named  in  a  * 
commission  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  obtained  the  notice  of  the 
Lady  Margaret,  King  Edward's  sister,  who  was 
married  to  the  Duke's  son,  and  became  his  great 
friend  and  patroness. 

•About  this  period  the  art  of  printing  began  to  be 
practised  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  Caxton,  who 
was  a  man  of  great  curiosity,  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, associated  himself  with  faustus  and  some 
other  printers  at  Haerlem,  by  which  means  he  ac- 
quiredf  as  he  says  himself,  •'  at  great  charge  and 
dispense'.'  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  the  art,  that 
in   1471 J  he  actually  printed  at  Cologne,  a  book 

which 
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which  he  had  traoslaJted  out  of  French  into  English, 
called  The  Reculeof  the  Hist^riesof  Troye.  Having 
presented  a  copy  of  this  woik  to  his  patroness  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  for  which  he  was  well  re- 
warded, and  disposed  of  as  many  copies  as  he  could 
on  the  continent,  he  came  over  to  England  in 
1472,  bringing  with  him  th^.  remaining  copies  as 
specimens  of  [iis  art.  Encouraged  by  Thomas  Mil- 
ling, abbot  of  Westminster,  and  othersr  be  set  up 
a  printing  press,  most  probably  in  the  almonry  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  is  certain  he  worked 
a  fe\V  years  after.  From  this  time  to  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1491,  he  applied  with  so  much 
ardour  to  translating  and  printing,  that  though  he 
tvas  an  old  man,  he  published  above  fifty  books, 
some  of  them  large  voluraies,  and  many  of  them 
translated  by  himself. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  deprive  Caxton 
of  the  honour  of  having  brought  printing  into 
England,  in  favour  of  one  Corsellis,  who  it  is  pre^ 
tended  printed  at  Oxford  some  years  before'  him. 
But  the  story  of  Corsellis  is  improbable;  and  there 
seems  still  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Caxton  was  really  the  first  printer  in  England. 

Caxton  was  not  only  a  modest,  worthy,  and 
industrious  man,  .but  also  a  man  of  learning,  as 
appears  from  his  Chronicle  of  England,  which 
though  partaking  of  the  Monkish  fables  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  contains  many  curious  and 
important  facts,  and  ^till  merits  attention, 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  an  eminent  mer<:hant 
of  London,  and  agent  for  King  Edward  VI.  Queen 
Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  Low  Countries. 
He  was  the  younger,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Gresham, 
who  served  the  office  gf  lord  mayor  in  1537>  And. 
nephew  of  Sir  John  Gresham,  who  held  the  same 

honourable 
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honourable  station  in  1547-     He  was  born  in  Loni- 
don,  in  the  year  1519?  and  received  the  principal 
part  of  his  education  at  Cambridge.     Having  com^ 
pleted  his  studies,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle, . 
by  which  means  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  the 
Mercers'  company*     He  appears  to  have  lived  in. 
liDnclon,  and  pursued  the  business  of  a  mercliant 
.with  grc^at  diligence,  during  the  life  of  his  fatlier, 
probably  with  a  view  of  succeeding  him  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  king's  money  affairs,  at  Antwerp: 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed;  for,  on  the  demise 
of  his  filther,  another  person  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment. In  a  few  years,  however,  the  hew  agent  exe* 
cuted  his  trust  with  such  negligence  and  want  of 
pkill,  that  he  was  ordered  home  to  account  for  his 
misconduct ;  :but  not  chusing  to  hazard  an  enquiry, 
he  remained  in  Flanders.     At  this  time,  the  king's 
debts  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  Flemish,  and  the  exchange  was  so  low  as 
sixteen  shillings  Flemish  for  a  pound  sterling,  while 
interest  was  at  ten  per  cent.     In  this  embarrassing 
state  of  pubhc  credit  the  conduct  of  the  king  s  mo- 
ney xioncerns  was  entrusted  to  Sir  Thomas,  who  ma- 
naged them  with  such  consummate  prudence,  that, 
in  about  two  years,  the  whole  debt  was  paid  off, 
and  the  king's  credit  raised,  so  that  he  could  obtain 
loans  to  any  amount.  This  service  was  so  acceptable 
to  the  young  monarch,  that,  about  three  weeks  before 
his  death,  he  granted  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  , 
pounds  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  promising  him 
a  more  suitable  reward,  adding  these  remarkable 
wordH,  "  You  shall  know  that  you  have  served  a 
king.^' 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  office  ;  but,  in  consQC[uence  of  a  very  spi- 
rited memorial,  he  was  shordy  after  restored,  and 
was  continued  in  it  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was 

so 
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'so  satisfied  with  him,  that  she  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  gave  him  tlie  title  of  her 
merchant. 

We  have  already  (Vol.  1 1 .  pp.  2  and  5)  given  an 
account  of  the  building  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
the  foundation  of  Gresham  tx)llege ;  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  unnecessary  to  notice  them  here.  We 
cannot,  however,  help  regretting  that  the  lectures 
which  are  now  read,  or,  rather,  hurried  through,  in 
the  lecture-room  over  the  Royal  Exchange,  are  so 
much  unhke  the  intention  of  the  founder. 

Those  who  have  drawn  Sir  Thomas's  cliaractcr, 
observe,  that  he  had  the  happiness  of  a  mind  every 
way  suited  to  his  fortune;  generous  and  benign ;  ready 
to  perform  any  good  actions,  and  encourage  them  in 
others.  He  was  w^X  acquainted  with  the  ancient, 
and  several  of  the  modem  languages.  He  had  a  very 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  affairs  relating  to 
commerce,  whether  foreign  or  domestic;  and  his 
success  was  not  less,  being  in  his  time  esteetkied  the 
highest  commoner  in  England. 

He  died  suddenly,  in  November,  1 579,  and  was 
interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Helen,  Bishop^te, 
where  he  had  provided  a  vault  for  himself  and 
family. 

Inigo  Jones,  the  celebrated  architect,  was  born 
about  the  year  1 572,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
PauPs,  London.  In  what  manner  he  received  his 
first  education  we  are  not  informed,  different  con  jec- 
tures  having  been  advanced  on  that  head.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  education,  he  distinguished 
himself  early,  by  the  extraordinary  progress  he  made 
in  the  art  of  drawing  and  designing,  and  was  parti-* 
cularly  noted  for  his  skill  in  the  practice  of  landscape 
painting.  These  admirable  talents  introduced  him 
to  the  knowledge  of  William,  i^rl  of  Pembroke, 
who  was  a  great  patron  of  all  liberal  sciences.    This 

1  nobleman, 
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nobleman,  adinJring  Mr.  Jones's  genius,  took  him 
under  his  protection,  and  sent  him  abroad,  in  order 
to  perfect  himself,  by  studying  the  works  of  the  best 
masters  in  Italy,  and  the  politer  parts  of  Europe. 
Thus  supported,  he  sp^nt  many  years  in  completing 
his  education  ;  to  which  end,  chusing  A'enice  for  the 
chief  place  of  his  residence,  he  suffered  nothing  of  real 
value  or  merit  to  escape  his  attention ;  and  the  im- 
provements he  there  made  gave  such  an  eclat  to  hi^ 
reputation  all  over  Europe,  that  ChristWi  IV ,  King 
of  Denmark,  sent* for  him,  and  apjx)inted  him  his 
architect-general. 

In  this  post  he  continued  for  some  years,  and  ac- 
quitted himself  with  the  most  distinguished  reputa- 
tion. However,  on  the  accession  of  James  I.  he 
returned  to  England ;  when  Anne,  the  consort  of  that 
prince,  took  him  into  favour,  in  x^onsequence  of  re- 
commendatory letters  which  she  had  received  from 
her  brother,  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  queen  ap- 
pointed.him  her  architect,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  employed  in  any  works  of  importance  till 
some  years  after ;  for,  upon  the  death  of  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  went  once  more  to  Italy,  and  continued 
there  some  years,  improving  himself  still  farther  in 
bis  favourite  art.  On  his  return  to  England  a  second 
time,  he  was  made  surveyor-general  of  his  majesty's 
works  throughout  England;  soon  after  which  he 
finished  that  magniiicent  edifice,  the  Banqueting* 
house,  at  Whitehall. 

In  I6a0,  by  the  king's  orders,  he  took  an  accurate 
survey  of  that  surprising  group  of  stones,  on  Salis- 
bury-plain, commonly  called  Stone-henge,  and  drew 
up  an  account,  with  his  opinion,  respecting  that  famous 
monument  of  antiquity,  which  he  present^  to  the 
king.  In  this  account,  after  much  reasoning,  and  a 
long  series  of  authorities,  he  concludes,  at  last,  that 
this  ancient  and  stupendous  pile  must  have  been 

originally 
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originally  a.Rom^n  temple,  inscribed  to  CobIus,  the 
senior  of  the  heathen  gods,  built  .after  the  Tuscao 
order,  and  that  it  was  erected  when  the  Romans 
flourished  iiere,  and,  probably,  betwixt  the  time  of 
Agricola^s  government,  and  th^  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great. 

Mr.  Jones  was  continued  in  all  his  employments 
by  King  Charles  1.  and  it  appears  from  the  writing* 
of  several  of  our  poets,  that  his  leisure  hours  were 
spent  in  designing  proper  decorations  for  the  stage. 

When  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  he  adhered  to  his 
royal  master  from  a  principle  of  gratitude ;  and  so 
conspicuous  was  his  fidelity,  that  it  exposed  him  to 
very  considerable  losses.  During  the  usurpation,  he 
was  considered  as  disaffected  to  government,  and  was 
constrained  to  pay  four  hundred  pounds,  by  way  of 
composition  for  his  estate. 

The  unhappy  fate  of  his  master  sat  heavy  on  his 
mind  ;  and,  though  he  still  [^reserved  his  office  after 
the  death  of  that  prince,  yet  he  did  not  live  to  see 
the  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  He  died  about 
Midsummer,  1652,  and  was  interred  in  the  chancel 
of  St.  Bennett  church,  near  Paul's  wharf,  London. 
Against  the  wail,  at  some  distance  from  his  grave, 
was  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory;  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  fire,  in  1666.  -     • 

Mr.  Jones  was  about  seventy-nine  years  of  age 
when  he  died,  and  retained  all  his  faculties  to  the 
last.  He  left  several  manuscripts,  which  were  after- 
wards printed  and  published.  He  was  perfectly  well 
skilled  in  the  mathematics,  and  had  some  insight 
into  the  two  learned  languages,  Greek  and  I^tin.; 
besides  which,  he  had  an  excellent  taste  for  poetry* 
These  accomplishments,  however,  were  no  more' 
than  the  decorations  and  counterpart  X)f  his  proper 
character,  namely,  that  ©f  aai  architect,, of  which  he 
yas  certainly  the  greatest  that  ever  lived  in  Brkaio. 
V  .  -       .  ^  The 
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The  strength  of  his  geaiiif,  ^nd  the  solidity  of  hip 
judgment,  enabled  l^im  to  soar  above  vulgar^  preju* 
dices;  and  bad  his  successors atteoded  to  the. rules 
laid  down  by  him,  we  might,  by  this  timet. have  ^^^ 
such  edifices  erected,  as  would  hfive  been  an  honour 
to  the  projectors,  apd  an  ornament  to  tbe  nation. 

Sua  Christophsr  Wkzn,  a  great  philqspph^r^ 
and  the  most  eminent  and  most  learned  architect  of 
his  age,  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  fapiily  of 
Wren  of  Binchestert  in  tbe  county  of  Dur^aia.  ;  Hf 
was  the  son  of  the  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  was  bora 
at  London,  October  8,  16:53.  He  studied  at  Wad- 
ham  College,  in  Oxford;  where  he  took  (he  degree 
of  n^aster  of  arts,  in  the  year  165S,  and  the  same 
year  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  All*SouU  Col^e,  Whilo 
very  young,  he  conimenced  tbe  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics; in  which  science  be  made  great,  progre9S 
before  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  la  Id^J,  be  w^ 
made  professor  of  astronqn^ y,  at  Gresham  College, 
which  he  resigned  in  1660,  on  being  ichosea  to  tb^ 
Savilian  professorship  of  astjronofpy^  in  Oxford.. .  |^ 
the  same  year,  he  was  f^poihted  by  Charles'  II* 
to'  assist  Sir  John  Denham,  the  surveyor^ene^ai  ojf 
bis  majesty's  works.  In  1661|  he  was/Oreated  doctor 
of  laws;  aod>  in  1663,  was  elected  fellofw  of  the  Koyai 
Society. 

He  was  one  of  the  commissioneirs  for  the  i^gration- 
of  St  Paul's,  and^  in  1665,  travelled  into  pFan^,  t^ 
examine  the  most  beautifqt  edifices  there,  when  h^ 
made  many  very  cllriou^  and  valuable  observations* 
At  his  return  to  Gnglapd^  he  dr^w  a  plan  for  r^builfl^ 
iog  the  city  of  Umiooq^  ajd^r  the  fire^  which  was  laid 
b^ore  the  govemmenti  and«  h^  it  been  adopted, 
would  have  rendered  London  the  most  regular,  uni«- 
form,  and  convenient  city  in  tbe  univei'se.  But  th^ 
ob^aacy  of  the  citizens,  m  refusing  to  rebuild  on 
any  other  but  the  exact  spot  where  their  houses  had 

voju  IV.  '    D  d  d  formerly 
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formerly  fitood,  although  the  proposed  new  sites 
were  very  little  distant  from  the  former  ones,  and 
would  have  allowed  them  equal,  or  even  more-room, 
tendered  his  plan  abortive. 

'  On  the  decease  of  Sir  John  Denham,  in  1668,  Sir 
Christopher  succeeded  him  as  surveyor-general,  and 
from  that  time  had  the  direction  of  a  great  number 
of  public  edifices,  by  which  he  acquired  the  highest 
reputatibn.  He  built  the  magnificent  theatre  of  Ox* 
ford;  St.  Paul's  cathedral;  the  churches  of  St  Ste- 
phen, WaJbrook,  and  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  and  the  elc* 
gant  tower  of  that  of  St.  Vedast,  Foster-lane ;  the 
•  Monument;  the  modern  part  of  Hampton-court; 
Chelsea  College ;  one  of  the  wings  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  many  other  beautiful  edifices. 

He  was  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  Chelsea  College,  and  was  t^i'ice 
member  of  padiament ;  first  for  Plymouth,  and  next 
for  Melcomb-Regis.  In  the  year  1718,  he  was  re- 
moved fix>m  his  place  of  surveyor-general,  and  died 
in  1733,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  the  vault  under  St.  FauFs. 

In  addition  to  his  reputation  as  an  architect,  this 
great  man  also  distinguished  himself  by  many  curious 
inventions*  and  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy,  an 
account  of  many  of  which  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
"Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society.  Among  others, 
he  contrived  tne  Pluviometer,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  rain,  that  falls  in  any  given 
space  for  a  year;  and  a  self-resistering  thermometer. 
He  invented  a  number  of  modes  of  making  astrono* 
mical  observations,  with  more  ease  and  accuracy; 
and  many  discoveries  in  the  properties  of  the  pendu- 
lum are  to  be  attributed  to  him.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  anatomical  experiment  of  injecting  liquors  into 
the  veins  of  animals;  and  also  of  drawing  pictures  by 
optical  glasses.    He  wrote  a  Survey  of  Salisbury  C«* 

thedial, 
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thedral,  and  several  other  works,  and  translated  Mfv 
Ougbtred's  Horologiograi>kica  Geometric(i  into  La* 
tin«  After  bis  death,  bb  posthumous  writings  and 
designs  were  published  by  his  son. 

SiR  Hugh  Miduleton,  a  public- spirited  nian» 
to  whom  the  city  of  London  is  indebted  for  having 
brought  the  New  River  thither,  was  a  native  of  Den- 
bigh, in  North  Wales,  and  a  citizen  and  goldsmith  of 
London.  Though  that  great  city  was  furnished  with 
water,  by  means  of  sixteen  cohimon  conduits,  hesidea 
the  larger  supply  it  received  from  the  River  Thames, 
yet,'  these  not  bein^  found  sufficient,  other  methods 
were  devised  to  bring  in  fre^h  supplies.  For  that 
purpose,  three  acts  of  parliament  were  obtained;  one 
in  tne  tenth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  two  othera 
in  the  third  and  fourth  of  James  L  granting  the  citi- 
sens  of  London  full  power  to  bring  a  river  from  aiiy 
part  of  Middlesex  or  Hertfordshire,  to  serve  the 
city.  But  after  several  attempts,  and  long  and  de« 
liberate  consideration,  the  expose  being  looked  upon 
as  infinite,  and  the  danger  and  difficulty  extreme^ 
the  project  was  laid  aside.  At  length  Mr.  Middle- 
ton,  who  had  enriched  himself  by  a  profitable  specu-. 
lation  in  a  copper,  or,  according  to  some,  a  silver 
mine,  in  Cardiganshire,  which  he  farmed  of  the  Mines 
Royal  Company,  at  the  rent  of  four  hundred  pounds 
per  annum,  undertook  it  on  his  own  account;  ia 
considemtion  of  which,  the  city  conferred  upon  him 
and  his  heirs,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1606,  the  full  right 
and  power,  granted  to  them  by  the  above  acts  of  par- 
liament, provided  he  should  begin  the  cut  within 
two  years,  and  use  the  best  endeavours  to  finish  it 
within  four  years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement. 

The  work  was  commenced  on  the  90th  of  Febru* 
ary,  1608,  but  was  so  obstructed  by  the  complaints 
exhibited  against  it«  by  divers  persons  of  the  coun- 
ties through  which  the  river  was  brought,  that,  in 
4  1609, 
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1 609.  Mr.  Middleton  was  obliged  to  petition  the  lord 
mayor  and  com inonalty  of  London,  for  a  prolongation 
of  the  term  in  which  he  was  to  complete  the  under* 
taking;  who  gf anted  an  additional  term  of  five  years. 
But  his  difficulties  did  not  terminate  here;  for^by 
the  time  he  had  brought  the  water  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Enfield,  his  whole  fortune  was  nearly 
sj^ent,  and  he  was  again  constrained  to  apply  to*  the 
Corporation  to  interest  themselves  in  a  work  so  di- 
rectly calculated  for  their  advantage.  On  their  re- 
fusal to  embark  in  an  enterprize,  which  appeared  to 
them  both  chargeable  and  hazardous,  he  next  applied 
to  King  Janies  I.  and  was  successful.  His  majesty, 
willing  to  encourage  so  use^l  a  work,  consented  to 
bear  half  the  expenses,  past  and  tq  come :  in  consi- 
deration of  which  Mr.  Mlddleton  conveyed  to  him 
one  moietjr  of  the  whole  cojicem.  This  agreement 
is  dated  on  the  Sd  of  May,  1619;  and  it  appears^ 
fr#ni  the  books  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  sutas 
issued  from  thence  to  Mr.^  Middfeton,  in  pmrsui 
ance  of  it,  amounted  to  upwards  of  six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds;  but  in 
an  abstract  of  the  Royal  Revenue,  published  in  a' 
book  called*  Truth  brought  to  Lights  it  is  said,  that 
**  His  majfesty's  charge  towards  the  bringing  of  the 
Kew  River  to  London,  from  Amwell  and  Chkdwell, 
for  the  new  water-works,  was  seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-^ix  pouijds."  This  assistance  ena- 
bled Mr.  Middleton  to  surmount  all  his  discourage- 
ments, and,  notwithstanding  the  many  hindrance^ 
he  was  compelled  to  encounter,  from  persons  through 
whose  grounds  the  channel  was  cut,  he  completed 
his  undertaking  Within  the  tinte  allowed  by  the  city; 
and  the  water  was  brought  intb  the  reservoir,  at 
Islington,  on  Michaelmas-day,  in  the  year  J  61 3. 

The  cop[ipletibn  of  this  T\^oik,  "which  Anderson,  iii 
his  History  of  Comm^rce^'desbribes  as  '*  suitable  to 

the 
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the  power  and  grandeur  of  undent  Rome  in  its  ze- 
nith of  glory/'  was  so  acceptable  to  King  James  that 
he  first  knighted  Mr.  Middleton,  and  artervi^ards 
cireated  him  a  baronet;  and,  in  16 19)  he  incorpo- 
rated the  proprietors  of  the  concern,  by  letters  pa- 
tent, dated  June  S  1st,  under  the  denomination  of 
**  The  Governors  and  Company  of  the  New  River, 
brought  from  Chadweli  and  Amwell  to  I^ndon/' 

Little  is  known  of  Sir  Hugh  Middieton,  except 
what  is  connected  with  the  history  of  this  vast  un- 
dertaking. Neither  the.  time  nor  the  manner  of  his 
death  are  recorded,  nor  are  there  any  authentic  docu- 
ments relative  to  his  family,  "this  account,  however, 
short  and  barren  as  it  is,  was  due  to  the  memory  of 
a  man,  virhose  name  ought  to  be  transmitted  with 
honour  and  gratitude  to  posterity. 

Thomas  SutrxoK,  Esq.  founder  of  the  Charter- 
house^  Was  a  merdibnt  df  London,  descended  from 
the  Suttons6f  Lincoln,  his  father  having  been  steward 
of  the  courts  of  that  city.  From  the  inscription  on 
his  monument,  he  lyipears  to  have  been  born  at 
Knaytes,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  in  the  ye%tr 
1^32. 

Theine  are  feW  notices  of  the  early  part  of  Ml-.  Stitf 
ton's  life.  It  i^  believed  that  he  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Eton-school,  whence  he 
removed  to  St.* John's  Collie,  Cambrid^:  but  it 
does  not  appafar  that  he  resicfed  long  at  the  univef^ 
sity,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  took  no  di^ree  there.^ 

After  quitting  the  university,  he  came  to  London; 
and  entered  himself  a  student  of  Lincoln's-inn ;  but 
bis  genius  -leading  him  to  an  attiVe,  rather  thdH  a 
sedentary  life,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  the'laV, 
and  went  abroad. 

He  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  Holland, 
France,  Spain'  and  Italy,  and  doHrig  hfs  absenceios^ 
his  father,  who  died  in  X668ylbmtig  a  nuncupative 

wiU, 
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^i|l,  by  which  he  na^Bed  his  wife  and  son  jpint-exe^ 
cutors;  and  from  the  circumstaDce  of  this  will  not 
baviiig  been  proved  until  February,  L5bS,  it  is  rear 
•noable  to  suppose  he  did  not  return  long  before  that 
period. 

Being  now  about  thirty  years  of  age,  nu»tef  of 
languages,  and  polished  by  his  travels,  he  was  first 
retained  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk^  and,  after  some 
time  spent  with  his  grace,  was  made  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  occasionally  to  the  Earl  of 
lidcester,  his  brother- 
While  the  Earl  of  Warwick  held  the  post  of  mas- 
ter-general of  the  ordnancci  he  made  Mr.  Suttoa 
master^  the  ordinance  at  Berwick;  and  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  rebtliion  in  the  north,  on  account  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  he  was  advanced  through  the 
xecommendation  of  the  same  nobl^  patron,  and  his 
brother,  to  the  honourable  ;po6t  of  master^general  of 
the  ordnance  ia  the  nqrt:)i)  ^or  life.   The  patent  bears 

jdate  the  28th.  of  F^fcsrvary,  1569* 

Thi3  appoinimeni, seems  to  haive,  required. Mr. 
Sutton  to  accomp^ny  the  Earl  of  Sussex^  when  he 
inarched  into  Scotland  with  an  army,  in  1570;  but 
there  is  no  express  mention  of  him  at  that  time.  In 
1(573,  however,  he  is  named  as  oQe  of  the  chiefe  of 
fifteen  hundri^d  men,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
regent,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  by  Quee^  Elizabeth. 
This  pajty  laid  siege  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  against 
which  they  erected  five  batteries,  the  command  of 
ene  of  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Sutton,  and  quickly 
obliged  that  strong  fprtress  to  surrender.  Mr.  Sutton 
appears  to  have  managed  the  aiRiirs  of  the  ordnance 
entrusted  to  his  care^  with  consummate  skill,  and  to 
the  satistaction  of  the  queen ;  **  for,"  says  Dr.  Bear* 
croft,  from  whose  life  of.  him  tl^js  account  is  chiefly 
tal^ea,  *'  wherever  Mr,  SuttonVeye  and  purse  wer^ 
concerned,  thert  was  plenty ;  ai^d  they  were  of  ser- 
vice 
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vice  to  his  sovereign,  in  funyfehliig  the  northern  g^r- 
ri9M»;  and  to  himBelf)  in  the  cMcItisioo,  by  an  am^ 
pic  rteompense  fmm  the  crown:*'    .  -  1,  , 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1 589^  be  married 
the  widow  of  Johh  Dudlevj-Mq,  of  Stoke  Newing* 
ton,  a  near  l^ation  ci  the  £aii  of  Warwick^  who 
brought  him  a" considerable'  estate.  Shortly  after 
this,  he  took  up  the  profession  of  a  merchant,  which 
hb  ready  money  enabled  him  to  follow  so  much  Ui 
his  advantage,  that  he  soon  became  one  of  the  chief 
'merchants  of  London.  He  was  also  one  of  the  chief 
vietuallers  of  the  navy,  by  private  contract,  there 
4)eing  then  no  public  office^  or  commissioners  for  that 
{purpose* 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  (Vol.  IL  p.  30) » 
that  Mr.  Sutton's  influence  as  a  foreign  merchant 
-was  successftiUy  exerted  in  preventing  the  sailing  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  by  which  time  was  obtained 
for  making'  those  preparations  wjiich  produced  the 
total  di8Com6ture  of  this  inviucii/e  ^et ;  and  it  ii 
probable,  that  the  bark  Suiton^  of  seventy  tons,  in 
the  list  of  volunteers  attached  to  the  fingliah  fleet, 
was  bis. ' 

Soon  after  this^  Mr.  Sutton  finding  himself  ad* 
vanced  in  years;  and  without  hopes  of  issuer  grew 
tired  of  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  and  brought 
his  dealings  within  such  a  narrow  compass,  as  enabled 
him  to  quit  LiOndon  and  reilide  in  the  country.  In 
1594,  he  resigned  his  patent  of  master-general  of  the 
ordnance  in  the  north,  and,  in  the  same  year,  ap* 
pears  to  have  determined  to  appropriate  his  wealth  to 
charitable  uses;  for«on  the  SOth  of  June,  he  executed 
a  deed  of  gift,  with  a  power  of  revocation  during  life, 
to  Sir  John  Popham,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
and  othors,  of  ail  his. manors,.  &c.  <ih  the  county  of 
£ssex,  in  trust,  for  thd  purpose  of  founding  an  hospi^ 
tal  at  Hallihgbuiy  Bouchers,  in  that  county. 

la 
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In  16D2  he  Icet  his  wi&i  who,  from  maoy  of  her 
letters  preserved  io  the  Charter^house;  Evideoce^ 
house,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  discceet«  ofaari- 
laUe  wioiaani  and  a  frugal  and  afiwtiQQal;e  wife.  Mn 
Sutton  was' very  aenfiiMy. affected: by  her  deaihi  aud^ 
tacousequeoce  of  it*  lessened  his  fitiajlyt  apd^  in  s 
great  measure,  retired  from  the  worl4# 
,  In  l609i  be  procured  an  act  of  p^liament  to 
enable,  him.  to  erect  an  hospital  at  Hallingbuiy; 
but  not  long  afterwards^  having  changed  his  reao- 
iution  as  to  the  siliialion)  be  purchased  of  th^ 
'£arl  of  Suffolk,  Howard  House,  otherwise  the  late 
dissolved  Charter-house,  near  Smithfield,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  for  thirteen  thousand  pounds,  aodf 
there  beiog  then  no  parliament,  obtained  of  King 
James  letters  patent,  with  license  of  mortmain,  b^aN 
iug  date  the  3Sd  of  June,l6l  1,  to  found  the  hospital, 
intended  at  Hallingbury,  in  Charter-house,  by  the 
name  of  ^^  The  Hospital  of  King  James,  foundied  in 
Charter-house,  in  the  county  of  Middlesesc,  at  the 
humble  petition,  and  only  costs  and  charges,  of  Tho- 
mas Sotton,  Esq/'  Thus  was  the  place  finally  set* 
tied  by  Mr.  Sutton  for  his  foundation,  and  be  4e^ 
signed  to  have .  completed  it  \vith  all  convenient 
speed,  and  to  have  been  bimsdf  the  first  master; 
but  finding  himself  attacked  by  a  lingering  fever, 
and  his  end  approaching,  he,  on  the  1st  of  November 
following,  signed  an  irrevocable  deed  of  gift,,  of  the 
eijtates  named  in  the  letters  patent,  to  the  govemoi]^ 
in  trust  for  the  hospital.. 

Mr*  Sutton  did  not  long  survive  the  final  afceom*- 
plisbment  of  his  deai^ ;  he  died^  his  house  at  Hack* 
ney,  on  the  12th  of  December^bl  1,  aged  seventy* 
nine  years.  His  body  was  deposited  in  Christ-church, 
until  the  chapel  of  his  hospital  was  erected,  whither 
it  was  removed,  on  the  ISth  of  December,  i6l4>  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  and  was  placed  in  a  vault 

on 
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on  the  north  side  under  a  magnificent  tomb,  and 
with  a  suitable  inscription. 

The  total  value  of  Mr.  Sutton's  property  bestowed 
on  the  Charter-house,  in  addition  to  all  his  legacies, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  in 
money,  and  an  annual  rental  of  five  thousand  pounds 
in  land,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest  estate  which 
had,  at  that  time,  ever  come  into  the  hands  of  a 
private  gentleman. 

John  Milton,  the  most  illustrious  of  English 
poets,  was  descended  of  a  genteel  family,  seated  at 
a  place  of  their  own  name  in  Oxfordi^ire.  His 
father  was  a  scriveuer  in  Bread-street,  London, 
where  our  poet  was  bom  on  the  ninth  of  December, 
f60S.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education 
under  the  care  of  his  parents,  assisted  by  a  private 
tutor.  He  afterwards  passed  some  time  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  sent  .to 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  wHere  he  made  great 
progress  in  all  parts  of  academical  learning,  but  his 
chief  delight  was  poetry.  While  at  the  university 
he  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts. 

His  father  originally  intended  him  for  the  church, 
but  the  young  gentleman's  attachment  to  the  muses 
was  so  strong,  that  it  becaipe  impossible  to  engage 
him  in  any  other  pursuit.  Having  remained  five 
years  at  the  university,  he  quitted  it  in  the  year 
163S,  highly  displeased  with  the  method  of  training 
up  youth  there  for  the  study  of  divinity,  and  this 
dislike  was  extended  to  the  estajblished  form  of 
church  government,  and  the  public  administration 
of  ecclesiastical  afiai^. 

His  parents,  who  had  retired  to  Horton,  near 
Colnbrook,  received  him  with  unabated  affection, 
though  he  had  thwarted  their  views  of  providing  for 
him  in  the  church ;  and  they  amply  indulged  him  in 
his  love  of  retirement,  wherein  he  enriched  his  mind 

VOL.  IT.   .  Eee  with 
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with  the  choicest  stores  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
literature :  and  his  poems  of  Comus,  L^AIlegro,  11 
Pfenseroso,  and  Lycidas,  all  wrote  at  this  time, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  transmitted  his 
fkme  to  the  latest  posterity,  had  he  never  produced 
iany  thing  more  considerable. 

In  1637,  he  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  spent 
some  months  at  Paris,  in  company  with  the  famous 
Hugo  Grotius,  ambassador  from  the  Queen  of  Swe- 
den. I'rom  France  he  went  into  Italy,  and  spent 
some  time  at  Florence,  where  he  learnt  to  speak 
the  language  with  all  the  fluency  of  a  native. 
Venice  also  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  spent  a 
considerable  time  at  Naples  and  Rome. 

In  1649  he  took  a  house  in  Aldersgate-street,  and 
opened  a  genteel  academy  for  the  instruction  of 
young  gentlemen ;  and  it  appears  from  a  treatise  he 
wrote  on  that  subject,  that  no  man  was  ever  better 
qualified  for  discharging  the  duties  of  so  important 
ia  character.  In  this  office  he  so  distinguished  him- 
self, that  it  was  considered  ad  a  great  favour  to  have 
a  ydung  gentleman  admitted  into  his  academy. 

About  this  time  he  married  one  Miss  Pbwell,  the 
daughter  of  a  gendeman  of  fortune  in  Oxfordshire. 
This  gentleman  was  a  great  royalist,  and  to  him  is 
generally  ascribed  the  difference  which  soon  after 
arose  between  Milton  and  his  wife.  They  haci  not 
been  married  above  a  month,  when  Mrs.  MiltOD 
went  to  visit  her  relations  in  the  countiy,  promising 
to  return  at  a  stated  time ;  but  instead  of  fulfilling 
her  enga:gementd,  she  sent  her  husband  word,  that 
she  was  determined  not  to  have  any  thing  more  to 
say  to  him.  This  so  incensed  her  husband  that  he 
resolved  never  to  take  her  again,  and  he^wrote  and 
published  several  tracts  in  defence  of  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  divorce;  and  so  convinced  was  he 
'  that  the  marriage  obligation  was  'dissolved  by  the 

wilful 
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wilful  ebsance  of  his  wife,  that  he  paid^his  addresses 
to  another,  lady:  but  this  incident  proved  the  msw^ 
of  axecoociliaAion  with  Mrs.  Milton,  witt^  w^<^  he  . 
afterwards  lived  exceedingly  hjippy. 

Being  possessed  of  the  most  absoljute  repub« 
lican  principles,  be  soon  after,  his  return  froHi 
abroad,  wrote  and  published  ;^ev^.ral  v^ry  spiht^d 
tracts  against  the  bi3hops  and  the  hi^arcby,  wd 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Charles  1.  he  comr 
posed  his  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Mugistrat^^^  in 
justification  of  that  measure.  Having  di^covei^ed 
his  sentimjents  in  so  poblic  a  manner,  he  wa^  taken 
into  the*  Service  of  the  commonwealth,  wd  ap** 
pointed  Latin  secretary  to  the  council  of  state;  and 
he  showed  by  his  subsequent  coaduot,  that  he  well 
deserved  the  coqfidence  reposed  in  him.  About 
this  time  he  wrote  his  Iconoc{aste$,  in  oppositicfi  Ui 
the  famous  J?i/ro»  Bmiike;  £wd,in  16^1,  bycH'dor 
of  his  masters,  backed  by  a  reward  of  one  itho^aand 
pounds,  his  celebrated  piece.  Pro  Populo  Angtir 
cano  Defensioy  "  A  Defence  of  the  People  of  Eng*» 
land^',  in  answer  to  Salmasius's  '^  Defence  of  th$ 
King" ;  which  performance  spread  his  fame  ali  over 
Europe. 

In  1652  he  buried  bis  first  wife,  who  died  not 
long  after  the  birth  of  her  fourth  child,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  k»st  his  eye-sight,  by  a  guUq 
Serena,  which  had  been  growing  upon  him  for 
many  years. 

Cromwell  took  the  reins  of  government  upon  him 
in  the  year  165;),  hut  Milton  still  held  his  office.  .His 
leisure  hours  he  employed  in  prosecuting  his  stu<- 
dies,  and  was  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by  the 
loss  of  his  sight,  that  he  even  conceived  hopes  thi^ 
misfortune  would  add  new  vigour  to  his  genius^ 
which  in  fact  seems  to  have  been  the  case. 

On 
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On  the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  the 
return  of  the  long  parliament,  Milton  being  still 
continued  secretary,  appeared  again  in  print,  plead* 
ing  for  a  further  reformation  of  the  laws  relating  to 
religion ;  and  during  the  anarchy  that  ensued,  he 
exerted  all  his  faculties  to  prevent  the  return  of 
Charles  IL  England's  destiny  and  Charles's  good 
fortune,  however,  prevailing,  Milton  retired  for 
safely  to  a  friend's  house  in  Bartholomew- close, 
where  he  kept  himself  concealed  till  an  act  of  am-\ 
nesty  was  published. 

Soon  after  this  he  removed  to  a  house  in  the  Ar- 
tiliery-walk,  Bunhill-fields.  This  was  his  last  stage ; 
here  he  remained  for  a  longer  continuance  than  be 
had  been  able  to  do  any  where  ;  and  though  he  had 
lost  his  fortune  by  the  Restoration,,  he  did  not  lose 
his  taste  for  literature.  He  continued  his  studies 
with  almost  as  much. ardour  as  ever,  and  applied 
himself  particularly  to  finishing  his  grand  work, 
Paradise  Losiy  one  of  the  noblest  poems  that  ever 
was  produced  by  human  genius.  It  was  published 
in  1667;  and  his  Paradise  Regained^  appeared  in 
1670.  This  latter  work  fell  short  of  the  excellence 
of  the  former  production  ;  but  were  it  not  for  the 
transcendant  merit  of  the  first,  the  second  compo^ 
sition  would  doubtless  have  stood  foremost  in  the 
rank  of  English  epic  poems. 

In  1674-,  this  great  man  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
at  his  house  in  Bunhill-fields,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  interred  on  the  1 2th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles's  church,  Cripple- 
gate.  He  was  three  tim«i  married.  His  first  wife 
has  been  already  mentioned.  His  second  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Woodstock,  of  Hackney  ;. 
she  died  in  child-b^  about  a  year  after  their  mar- 
riage.   His  third  wife  survived  him:  she  was  the- 

daughter 
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daughter  of  a  Cheshire  gentleman,  named  Minshall. 
He  had  no  son,  but  left  three  daughters,  all  of  whom 
he  had  by  his  first  wife. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  a 
History  of  Britain;-  Thesaurus  Linguce  Latince; 
never  puUished,  but  which  formed  the  ground- work 
of  the- Cambridge  Dictionary;.  Samson  Agotdstes; 
a  Treatise  of  Toleration ;  together  with  a  variety  of 
other  pieces,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  which 
were  collected  and  published  after  bis  death,  in 
three  folio  volumes/ 

Wii/LiAM  Camden,  the  great  antiquarian,  aqd 
author  of  the  Britannia,  was  born  in  the  Old-Bailey 
in  the  year  1551,  and  educated  in  Christ's  Hospital, 
Si.  Paul's  s^^hool,  and  afterwards  ajt  Oxford,  where 
he  applied  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  but 
miscarried  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Popish 
party.  His  first  employment  was  that  gf  second 
master  of  Westminster  school,  and  in  1593  he  was 
appointed  head  master ;  but  he  resigned  it  for  a  place 
much  more  suitable  to  his  genius  and  disposition, 
namely,  ClarencieUx,  king  at  arms.  He  wrote  a 
Greek  grammar  for  the  use  of  Westminster  school, 
and  spent  many  years  in  compiling  his  Britannia,  of 
which  he  published  two  editions  in  his  life-time ; 
and  it  has  been  since  re*published  with  notes,  by  the 
late  Bishop  Gibson.  In  1608,  he  began  to  digest 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen  J^iiza- 
beth,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1615  ;  but 
many  whose  actions  would,  not  bear  enquiry,  being 
still  living,  a  clamour  was  raised  against  it,  which 
determined  him  not  to  publish  the  second  part  ia 
his  life-time.  It  was  first  printed  at  Leyden  in 
1625.  He  died  the  9th  of  November,  1623,  and 
was  interred  in  Westminstcr*abbey ;  where  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  his  memory.    He  m^de 

]  history 
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history  his  favourite  study,  and  founded  a  leetarii 
'    for  promoting  it>  at  Oxford. 

Camden  was  a  man  of  singular  modesty  and  ia^ 
tegrity;  profoundly  learned  in  the  history  and  anti* 
quities  of  this  kingdom,  and  a  judicious  and 
conscientious  historian.  He  was  reverenced  and 
esteemed  by  the  literati  of  all  nations,  and  will  be 
ever  remembered  as  an  honour  to  the  age  and  coun- 
try wherein  he  lived. 

John  Leland,  another  celebrated  afntiquarian, 
was,  as  he  informs  us  himself,  born  in  London, 
about  die  }ear  1 507,  though  in  what  parish  does 
not  appear.  Having  lost  his  parents  when  a  child, 
he  had  the  good  foitune  to  find  a  friend  and  patron 
in  one  Mr.  Thomas  Miles,  who  placed  him  in  St. 
Pauls  school,  under  the  tuition  of  Lily,  the  gram- 
marian. From  that  school  he  was  sent  to  Chmt's 
^lege,  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  All- 
souls,  Oxford.  Fr<^m  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris, 
chiefly  with  a  design  to  study  the  Greek  language, 
which  at  that  time  was  but  little  known  in  thb 
JLingdom.  On  his  return  to  England  he  took  orders, 
and  was  made  cha^ain  to  Henry  VIIL  who  also 
gave  him  the  rector];  of  Popering,  near  Calais;  api- 

Cointed  him  his  librarian ;  and  in  ]  533,  granted  to 
im,  by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  the  office 
of  king's  antiquary,  an  office  never  home,  before  or 
^ince,  by  any  other  person.  By  this  commission 
he  was  empowered  to  search  for  ancient  writings  in 
ail  the  libraries  of  colleges,  priories,  abbeys,  &c.  in 
his  Msyesty's  dominions. 

In  1536,  he  obtained  a  dispensation,  to  keep  a 
curate  at  Popering,  and  set  out  on  his  journey  in 
search  of  antiquities.  In  this  employment  he  spent 
six  years,  visiting  every  part  of  England  where  be 
could  expect  to  find  the  objects  of  his  enquiry.    On 

his 
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his  return  in  1 549,  the  king  presented  him  to  the 
rich  rectory  of  Hasely,  in  Chrfordshire;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  gave  him  a  prebend  of  King^s 
college,  Oxford;  besides  that  of  East  and  West 
Knowle,  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.  Being  thus 
amply  provided  for,  he  retired  to  a  house  of  his 
own  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael  le  Queme,  where 
he  spent  six  years  more  in  digesting  the  materials 
he  had  collected.  About  the  expiration  of  that 
period  he  was  seized  with  a  deep  melancholy,  which 
was  succeeded  by  a  total  deprivation  of  reason. 
In  this  dreadful  state  he  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1552',  when  he  was  happily  released  by 
death.  After  his  death,  Edward  VI.  gave  his  papers 
to  Sir  John  Checke,  his  tutor,  and  Latin  secretary 
of  state;  but  the  king  dying,  and  Sir  John  being 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  they  were  dispersed 
through  various  hands.  Forturately  they  have  been 
nearly  all  recovered,  and  are  deposited  in  the  Bod- 
leian and  Cottonian  libraries.  These  manuscripts 
.  have  been  of  the  greatest  use  to  all  our  subsequent 
historians.  His  Itinerary  throughout  most  Parts  of 
England  and  Wales^  was  published  in  nine  volumes 
octavo,  byMr.  Hearne,  in  1710-11,  and  his  Col-- 
lectanea  de  rebus  Britannicisy  in  six  volumes  octavo^ 
in  1715. 

Mr.  Lieland  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  an  uni- 
versal linguist,  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  and  a  most 
indefatigable  and  skilful  antiquary. 

Edmund  Sp£NS£R,  a  celebrated  poet,  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Northamptonshire,  was 
bom  in  London  in  the  year  1553.  All  we  know 
concerning  his  education  is,  that  he  was  admitted  a 
sizer  of  rembroke-hall,  Cambridge,  and  matricu- 
lated in  1569.  At  this  time  began  his  intimadj^ 
with  Mr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  man  of  genius  and  a 
poet.    Having  cottiplet^  his  degrees,  he  left  the 
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university  in  1476,  as  it  is  conjectured,  for  want  of 
sub^isteace;  and  retired  to  the  north  of  England. 
Here  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  become  enamoured 
with  a  young  lady  whom  he  has  celebrated  by  the 
name  of  Rosalind,  but,  after  flattering  his  passion  for 
a  time,  she  gave  the  preference  to  a  happier  rival. 

Spenser  continued  in  the  country  till  the  year 
157S,  when,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Harvey,  he  removed  to  London,  wherfe  that  gen- 
tleman introduced  him  to  Mr.  cfTterwards  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  By  this  universal  patron  of  genius,  he  was 
recommended  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  appointed 
him  her  poet-laufeat.  In  1580  he  was  made  secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  lord-deputy  of 
Ireland,  whom  he  accompanied  into  that  kingdom, 
where,  by  his  lordship's  interest,  and  the  Queen's 
generosity,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in  *the 
county  of  Cork,  to  die  amount  of  three  thousand 
acres.  Here  he  lived  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
affluence,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  com- 
posing* part  of  his  Fairy  Queen^  which  had  been 
begun  long  before ;  but,  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion  raised  bj  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  Ireland,  and  return  once  more 
to  London,  where  he  died,  in  the  year  15995  accord- 
ing to  most  of  his  biographers,  in  extreme  poverty; 
but  Mr.  Malone,  the  able  annotator  on  Shakespear, 
has  discovered,  by  examining  the  patent-roll  of  the 
thirty-third  of  Elizabetb,  that  he  had  a  grant  of  an 
annuity  of  fifty  pounds,  during  his  life,  from  that 
queen;  a  sum  which  is  at  least  equal  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds  at  present.  He  was  interred  near 
Chaucer,  in  Westminster- Abbey,  where,  about 
thir^  years  after  his  death,  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  by  the  Countess  of  Dorset. 

We  know  but  little  of  Spenser's  character  as.a 
man ;  as  a  poet,  Considering  the  age  in  which  he 
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Jived,  he  deserves  our  utmost  veneration.  Besides 
the  Fairy  Queen,  he  wrote  the  Shepherd^ s  Calen- 
dar^ Colin  Clout,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
pieces  both  in  poetry  and  prose. 
,  Abraham  Cowley,  who  was  equally  celebrated 
for  the  purity  of  his  life  as  his  poetical  genius,  was 
the  son  of  a  grocer  in  Fleet-street,  where  he  was 
bom  in  the  year  1618.  His  father  died  before  his 
birth,  but  this  loss  was  made  up  by  the  indulgent 
care  of  his  mother,  who  procured  bis  admission  as 
one  of  the  king's  scholars  on  the'royal  foundation  at 
Westminster. 

He  remained  atWestminster  school  till  he  be- 
came perfectly  acquainted  with  the. learned  lan- 
guages; after  which,  in  1636,  he  was  elected  into 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  went  through 
all  his  exercises  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  reputa- 
tion ;  and  at  the  same  time  must  have  pursued  hig 
poetical  turn  with  eagerness,  as  it  appears  that  a 
great  part  of  his  poems  were  written  befofe  he  left 
that  university.  He  had  taken  the  degree  of  master 
of  arts  before  161:^,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
turbulence  of  the  times,  he,  among  others,  was 
ejected  from  the  college ;  whereupon  retiring  to 
Oxford,  he  entered  himself  of  St.  John's  college,  and 
in  the  same  year,  under  the  denomination  of  a 
scholar  of  Oxford,  published  a  satire,  called  the 
Puritan  and  the  Papist: 

It  is  however  evident,  that  he  did  not  remain 
long  at  Oxford,  for  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
wars,  he  embraced  the  -royal  cause  with  ardour; 
and  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  he  went  with  the 
royal  family  abroad,  giving  them  all  the  advice, 
and  doing  them  every  service  in  his  power.  For 
this  piarpose  he  came  over  to  England  in  1 6.^6,  but 
%yas  apprehended  and  committed  to  prison,  from 
.  VOL.  IV.  F  f  f  whence 
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whence  he  was  not  discharged  till  he  had  submitted 
to  very  rigorous  conditions. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  he  be- 
came possessed  of  a  very  competent  estate,  through 
the  favour  of  his  friends  the  Duke  of  Buckingham , 
and  the  £ari  of  St.  Alban's,  and  was  offered  several 
lucrative  employments ;  but  having  passed  great  part 
of  his  life  in  an  unsettled  manner,  he  resolved  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  it  in  retirement.  His  first 
rural  residence  was  at  Bani  £ims,'  but  finding  the 
situation  too  damp  for  his  constitution,  he  removed 
to  Chertsey,  in  Surrey,  where  he  died  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  July,  1667. 

He  was  interred  with  great  funeral  pomp  in  West- 
minster-abbey, and  a  monument  erected  to  his  me- 
mory by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  on  which  is  a 
long  inscription  and  epitaph,  written  by  Dr.  Spratt. 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Itis  said  tbat^his  inclinatbn  to  poetry  was  first 
discovered  by  his  accidentally  lighting  upon  Sfien^ 
ser^s  Fairy  Queen,  when  he  was  but  just  able  to 
read,  and  he  cultivated  this  inclination  so  success- 
fully; that  he  began  to  write  poems  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  a  collection  of  them  was  published 
before  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year. 

Cowley^s  merits  as  a  poet  have  been  variously 
estimated.  Lord  Clarendon  has  said  that  he  made 
a  flight  above  all  men:  and  Addison^  that  he  im- 
proved upon  the  Theban  bard.  In  his  epitaph 
he  is  called  the  English  Pindar,  the  Horace,  the 
Virgil,  the  delight,  the  glory  of  his  time;  and  with 
respect  to  the  harshness  of  his  numbers,  the  elo- 
quent Spratt  tells  us  that  if  bis  verses,  insonoe  places, 
s^em  not  as  soft  and  flowing  as  oiie  would  have  them, 
it  was  his  choice,  and  not  his  fault.  Mcklem 
writers,  however,  have  formed  a  different  opinion. 

Mr. 
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Mr*  Knox  sftysj  tfa^t  he  totally  mistook  his  own 
genius  when  he  thought  of  imita\ing  Pindar ;  and 
that  he  totally  mistook  the  genius  of  Pindar,  when 
be  thought  his  own  incoherent  sentiments  and  num- 
bers boce  the  least  resemblance  to  the  wild,  yet  re- 
gular, sublimity  of  the  Theban.  Dr.  Beattie,  while 
be  admits  that  his  wit  is  inexhaustible^  and  his  learn- 
iii^  extei)Biye»  says  his  taste  is  generally  barbarous^ 
«im1  that  his  Davideis,  and  his  translations  of  Pindar, 
are  destitute  of  harmony,  simplicity,  and  every  other 
classical  grace.  Dr.  Johnson,  after  taking  a  general 
/eview  of  Cowlcy^B  poetry,  oljserves,  that  be  wrote 
with  abundant  fertility,  but  negligent  or  unskilful 
selection ;  with  much  thought,  but  little  imagery ; 
that  he  is  never  pathetic,  and  rarely  sublime;  but 
always  either  ingenious  or  learned  ;  either  acute  or 
profound.  Of  hi$  prose  he,  as  v/ell  as  Mr.  Knox, 
speaks  with  great  approbation. 

But  amidst  this  discordance  of  opinion  on  his 
poetical  talents,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  senti«- 
ment  respecting  his  moral  character,  which,  from 
every  account  of  it,  appears  to  have  been  most  ex-' 
cellent.  Charles  H.  when  he  received  the  news  of 
bis  death,  declared  that  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a 
better  man  behind  him  in  England ;  md  Dr.  Spratt 
represents  him  as  the  most  amiable  of  men ;  and 
this  posthumous  praise,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  may  be 
safely  credited,  as  it  has  never  been  contradicted  by 
envy  or  by  faction. 

Matthew  Prxor  was  the  son  of  a  joiner  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  born  in  that  city,'  July  31st,  1664. 
His  father  dying  while  he  was  very  youn^,  left  him 
to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  a  vintner,  who,  having  given 
him  some  education  at  Westminster-schooU  took  him 
home,  in  order  to  breed  him  up  to  his  own  business, 
whith  he  followed  for  some  time.  At  his  leisure 
Jiours,  however*  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  study 
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of  the  classics,  tod  especially  of  his  favourite,  Ho- 
race. 

•  As  his  uncle^s  h6use  Was  a  place  of  the  most  gen- 
teel entertainment,  it  was  frequented  by  several  no- 
blemen, among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  Thii 
nobleman  soon  conceived  an  affection  for'  young 
Prior,  who  often  repeated  to  his  lordship  some  of  thi 
most  beautiful  passages  of  the  classic  authors.  One 
evening  a  dispute  arose  in  the  company,  concerning 
a  sentence  in  Horace,  when  the  Earl  of  Dorset  pro- 
posed referring  it  to  the  waiter,  in  which  capacity 
Prior  then  acted,  who  being  called,  explained  the 
matter  in  dispute  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  company.  This  circumstance  highly  pleased 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  entertained  so  great  a  regard 
for  Prior,  that  he  sent  him,  at  his  own  expense,  to 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  completed 
his  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  fellows.  During 
his  residence  in  the  university,  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Halifax,  a  connection  which,  in  the  sequel,  was  of 
the  greatest  advantage  to  him. 

Upon  the  revolution,  he  was  brought  to  court  by 
his  great  patron,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  and,  in  1690, 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  Hague;  as  he  was  afterwards  to  the 
ambassador  and  plenipotentiaries  at  the  treaty  of 
Kyswick,  in  1697;  and  in  the  year  following  to  the 
Earl  of  Portland,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France; 
after  which  he  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  1700,  was  appointed  one  of  the  lord* 
commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations. 

In  1710,  he  was  supposed  to  have  had  a  share  in 
writing  The  Evaminer.  In  1711^  he  was  made  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  was  sent 
minister-plenipotentiary  to  Utrechf,  for  negotiating  a 
peace  with   France.^  Soon  after  tlie  accession  of 
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George  I.  he  was  called  to  an  account  by  the  neur 
ministry,  for  the  share  he  had  in  that  treaty ;  but» 
after  bis  papers  had  been  seized,  and  himself  detained 
in  custody,  and  even  threatened  with  an  impeach* 
ment,  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  passed^  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  retirement  and  tranquillity. 
He  died  at  Wimple^  near  Cambridge,  September 
18th,  J  721,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster-abbey. 

Mr.  Prior  was  one  of  the  best  English  poets  of  his 
time:  his \ thoughts  were  sublime;  his  sentiments 
moral,  and  his  language  easy  and  engaging.  His 
poems  are  well  known,  and  justly  admired.^ 

BfN  JoNSOK,  one  of  the  most  considerable  dra* 
matic  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whether  we 
consider  the  number  or  the  merit  of  his  productions, 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in  Westminster,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1574,  about  a  month  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  He  was  descended  of  a  Scot- 
tish family;  for  it  appears  that  his  father  had  been 
possessed  of  an  estate  in  Scotland,  which  he  lost  in. 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  family  name  was 
Johnson,  but  for  some  reason,  which  is  not  known, 
our  poet  always  wrote  it  without  the  A.  His  educa- 
tion was  b^un  at  a  private  school,  in  St.  Martin  in 
the  Fields,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Westminster- 
school,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  great 
Camden;  but  his  mother  having  married  a  brick- 
layer, Ben  was  taken  home,  and  obliged .  to  work  at 
his  father-in-law^s  trade.  This  was  an  indigiiity  his 
mind  could  not  submit  to ;  he  therefore  enlisted  as 
a  soldier,  and  was  sent  over  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  killing:  one  of  the 
enemy  in  single  combat,  and  carrying  off  the  spoils 
in  sight  of  both  armies. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  himself  of 
6t  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  but  his  finances  not 
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permitting  him  to  prosecute  his  studies,  he  joined 
a  company  of  players.  White  he  belonged  to  this 
company,  a  quarrel  toole  place  between  him  and 
one  of  his  associates,  which  produced  a  duel,  and 
Ben  killed  his  autasonist ;  for  which  he  was  con^ 
demned,  and  nariowly  escaped  execution. 

Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  introduced  him  to  the 
world,  by  bringing  a  play  of  his  on  the  stage,  and 
performing  a  principal  part  in  it  himself.  Thus  en- 
couraged, his  genius  ripened  apace,  and,  from  1598 
to  160^,  he  furnished  the  stage  with  a  new  play  re^ 
guiarly  every  year.  Afterwards,  he  became  more 
slow  in  nis  productions,  though  he  still  continued 
to  write.  In  I6l9»  he  obtained  the  degree  of  mas* 
ter  of  arts,  at  Qxford,  and  was  made  poet-laureat  to 
James  I.  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  marks  peY 
annum,  and  a  tierce  of  wine.  As  we  do  not  find  his 
economical  virtues  any  where  recorded,  it  will  not 
appear  surprising  that  this  sum  was  too  little  for  his 
wants;  for  which  reason,  on  the  accession  of  Charksl. 
he  petitioned  for,  and  obtained,  an  increase  of  his 
allowance,  from  marks  to  pounds.  Still  his  extrava- 
gance exceeded  his  income,  and,  quickly  after,  we 
learn  \hat  he  was  very  poor  and  sick,  lodging  in  an 
obscure  alley.  Charles  was  again  applied  to,  and 
sent  him  ten  guineas,  which  was  so  much  below  his 
wishes,  that  he  said,  on  receiving  it,  "  His  majesty  ' 
has  sent  me  ten  guineas,  because  I  am  poor  and  live 
in  an  alley;  go  and  tell  him  that  his  soul  iives.in  an 
alley.'' 

-  He  died  on  the  l6th  of  August,  1637,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster-abbey,  where  a  marble  mo- 
nument is  erected  to  Jiis  memory,  with  this  laconic 
inscription :  O  Rare  BenJonson  ! 

Among  his  various  theatrical  productions,  there 
.  are  but  four  of  his  comedies,  that,  at  this  time,  wiil 
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bear  representation,  viz.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour^ 
Volpime^  the  Alchemist ^  and  the  Silent  Woman,  He 
attempted  tragedy,  but  could  not  succeed  in  it. 

Richard  Savage,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  that  is  to  be  met  witB,  perhaps,  in  all  the 
records  of  biography,  was  the  son  of  Anne,  Countess 
of  Macclesfield,  by  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  according  to 
her  own  confession,  and  was  born  in  F6x- court,  Hol- 
born,  in  the  year  1698.  This  confession  of  adultery 
was  made  to  procure  a  separation  from  her  husband, 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield ;  yet,  having  obtained  the 
desired  end,  no  sopner  was  her  spurious  offspring 
brought  into  the  world,  than,  without  either  the  dread 
of  shame  or  poverty  for  her  excuse,  she  discovered 
the  resolution  of  disowning  him,  and,  as  long  as  h« 
lived,  treated  him  with  the  most  unnatural  cruelty. 
She  delivered  him  over  to  a  poor  woman  to  educate 
as  her  own;  prevented  the  Earl  of  Rivers  from  leav- 
ing him  a  legacy  of  six  thousand  pounds,  by  declar- 
ing him  dead;  and  endeavoured  to  send  him  secretly 
to  the  plantations ;  but  this  plan  being  either  laid 
aside,  or  frustrated,  she  placed  him  apprentice  with 
a  shoemaker.  In  this  situation,  however,  he  did  not 
long  continue:  for,  his  nurse  dying,  he  went  to  tak^ 
care  of  the  effects  of  his  supposed  mother,  and  found 
in  her  boxes  some  letters,  which  informed  hiiri  of  his 
birth,  and  the  cause  of  its  concealment. 

From  the  moment  of  this  discovery,  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  situation  as  a  shoemaker.  He 
conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to  share  in  the  affluence 
of  his  real  mother,  and  therefore  directly  applied  to 
her,  and  made  use  of  every  art  to  awaken  her  tender- 
ness, and  attract  her  regard ;  but  in  vain.  This  un* 
natural  parent  avoided- him  with  the  utmost  precau- 
tion, and  his  warmest  solicitations  could  neither 
soften  her  heart  nor  open  her  band. 

While 
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While  he  was  assiduously  endeavouring  to  rouse 
the  affections  of  a  mother,  in  whom  every  maternal 
affection  was  extinct,  he  was  destitute  of  the  means 
of  support,  and  reduced  to  the  miseries  of  want.  It 
was  then  that  he  6rst  had  recourse  to  his  native 
talents  to  procure  a  subsistence.  He  wrote  a  poem, 
and  afterwards  two  plays,  viz.  Woman's  a  Riddle^ 
and  Love  in  a  Veil:  but  he  was  not  allowed  any 
part  of  the  profits  of  the  first;-  and  the  second  only 
procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
and  Mr.  Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  encouraged, 
and  reUeyed. 

He  next  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  which  not  only  procured  him  the  esteem  of 
many  person^  of  wit,  but  brought  him  two  hundred 
pounds.  Savage,  however,  like  many  other  wits,  was 
n  bad  manager,  and  ever  in  distress ;  and  as  fast  as 
his  friends  raised  him  from  one  difficulty,  he  sunk* 
into  another.  The  world  had  begun, to  behold  him 
with  a  favourable  eye,  when  both  his  fanie  and  life 
were  endangered  by  a  most  unhappy  event.  A 
drunken  frolic,  in  which  he  was  one  night  engaged, 
ended  in  a  fray,  and  Savage  unfortunately  killed  a 
man,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged; 
and  while  his  friends  earnestly  solicited  the  mercy  of 
the  crown,  his  mother  as  earnestly  exerted  herself  to 
prevent  it.  At  length,  the  Countess  of  Hertford  laid 
the  whole  case  before  Queen  Caroline,  and  Savage 
was  [)ardoned. 

Savage  now  lost  all  tenderness  for  his  mother, 
which  the  whole  series  of  her  cruelties  had  not  been 
able  entirely  to  repress  before ;  and  considering  her 
as  his  most  implacable  enemy,  whom  nothing  but  his 
blood  could  satisfy,  he  threatened  to  harass  her  with 
lampoons,  and  to  publish  a  copious  narrative  of  her 
conduct,  unless  she  consented  to  allow  him  a  pen- 
sion. 
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sion.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and,  upon  his  pro- 
mise not  to  expose  his  mother,  her  nephew,  Lord 
Tyrconne},  took  him  into  his  family,  treated  hjm  rs 
his  equal,  and  engaged  to  pay  him  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

This  wis  the  golden  part  of  Savage's  hfe ;  but  it 
was  not  of  long  duration.  A  quarrel,  of  which  the 
parties  gave  very  different  accounts,  obhged  Lord 
Tyrconnel  to  discard  him.  OUr  author's  known  cha-* 
racter  pleads,  however,  strongly  against  him ;  for  his 
conduct  was  ever  such  as  to  make  all  his  friends, 
sooner  or  later,  grow  weary  of  hin),  and  even  to  force 
m$iny  of  diem,  to  become  his  enemies. 

Being  once  more  turned  out  upon  the  world,  Sa» 
vage,'  whose  passions  were  very  strong,  and  whose 
gratitude  was  very  small,  became  extremely  diligent 
10  exposing  the  faults  of  Lord  Tyrconnel.  lie,  niore- 
over,  now  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  take  revenge  • 
upon  his  .mother;  and,  accordingly,  he  wrote  7ii^ 
Bastardy  a  poem,  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its 
beginning.;  where  he  finely  enumerates  the  imagi- 
nary advantages  of  base  birth,  and  for  the  pathetic 
conclusion,  wherein  he  recounts  the  real  calamities 
he  suffered  by  the  crime  of  his  parents.        ' 

This  poem  had  an  extraordinary  sale,  and  it3  ap- 
pearance happening  at  a  time  when  his  mother  was 
at  Bath,  many  persons  there  took  frequent  opportu-* 
nities  of  repeating  passages  from  it  in  her  bearing. 
This  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that  ever  she  dis- 
covered a  siense  of  shame;  and,  on  this  occasion,  the 
power  of  wit  was  very  conspicuous:  the  wretch  who 
had,  without  scruple,  proclaimed  herself  an  adul- 
tress;  who  had  first  endeavoured  to  starve  her  son, 
then  to  transport  him,  and  afterwards  to  hang  him, 
was  unable  to  bear  the  representation  of  her  own 
conduct,  but  fled  from  reproach,  though  shei  felt  no 
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pain  from  guilt,  and  left  Bath  with  the  utmost  haste^ 
tp  shelter  herself  among  the  crowds  of  London. 

Some  time  after  thitSi  Savage  formed  the  resolution 
of  applying,  to  the  queen ;  who,  having  once  givea 
him  life,  he  hoped  mi^ht  farther  extend  her  goodness 
to  Ihim,  by  enabling  him  to  support  it  With  this 
view,  he  published  a  poem  on  her  birth^y,  entitled, 
the  Volunteer  Laureat;  for  which  she  was  pleased 
to  send  him  fifty  pounds,  with  an  intimati(Hi  that  he 
might  annually  "expect  the  same  bounty.  But  this 
allowance  was  nothing  to  a  man  of  his  strange  and 
singular  extcavagance.  His  usual  custom  was,  as 
soou  as  he  had  received  his  pension,  to  disappear 
with  it,  and  secrete  himself  from  hia  most  intimate 
friendsj  till  every  ahilHng  of  it  waa  spent;  which 
done,  he  re-appearedt  peovjiess  as  befooe.  But  he 
never  \vould  inform  any/  person  where  he  had  been, 
nor  in  what  manner  his  money  had  been,  dissipated. 
From  the  reports^  however,  of  some  who  found  means 
to  penetrati^-  his  haunted  it  would  seem  that  he  ex- 
pended, both  his  time  and  his  money  in  the  most 
sordid  and  despicable  sensuality. 

His  wit  and  parts,  howev^,  raised  him  new 
friends  as  fast,  as  his.  misbehaviour  lost  h'un  his  old 
ones.  Yet  such  was.  bis  conduct,  that  occasional 
relief  only  furnished,  the  means  of  occasional  excess; 
and  he  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  his  friends  to  fix 
him  in  a  decent  vvay;  He  was  even,  so- veduced  as 
to  be  destitute  of  a  lodging,  insonuidi  that  he  often 
passed  the  night  in  cellars,  amidst  the  riot  and  filth 
of  the  most  prc^igate  of  the  rabble ;  or,  having  walked 
the  streets  til]  he  was.  weary,  would  lie  down  on  a 
bylk,  in  summer,  and  in  winter,  with  his  associates, 
among  the  ashes  of  a.  glass-house.  Yet,  amidst  all 
his  penury  and  wretci^ness,  he  retained  so  much 
pride,  thai;  be  was  always  ready.to  r^resst  with  the 
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Utmost  Mora  and  contempt,  any  slight  or  indignity 
'  ofiere^  to  him  by  any  of  bis  acquaintance,  among 
whom  he  Iboked  upon  none  as  his  superior. 

Unhappy  as  this  Kfe  may  be  imagined  to  have 
been,  it  was  yet  rendered  more  unhappy  by  the  death 
of  the  qneen,  in  1736,  which  deprived  him  of  all 
hopes  worn  the  court,  (lis  pekision  was  discontinued, 
and  he  demanded  to  have  it  restored,  with  so  much 
insol^DfCift,  as  to  cut  off  that  supply  fbr  ever,  which 
might  have  been  recovered  by  proper  application. 

A  last  attempt  was  now  made  by  his  friends  to 
afford  him  a  permanent  relief.  A  subscription  was 
entered  into,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  him  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  if  he  would  retire  to  Wales,  and 
Jive  privately.  This  offer  he  seemed  gladly  to  accept ; 
but  his  intentibn  vras  only  to  deceive  his  friends,  by 
retiring  till  he  could  write  another  tragedy,  the  bring- 
ing'bf  which  on  the  stage,  he  expected,  would  ena^ 
ble  him  to  return  to  London.  On  his  way  to  Swan-: 
oea,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  for  a  short  time  at 
Bristol,  where  he  so  far  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
principal  inhabitants,  as  to  be  made  a  welcome  guest 
at  their  tables.  At  length,  with  great  reluctance,  he 
proceeded  to  Swansea,  where  he  lived  about  a  year, 
and  finished  his  tragedy.  He  then  determined  to 
return  to  London,  which  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  his  great  and  constant  friend,  Mr.  Pope,  who  pro- 
posed that  his  iriends  should  take  the  profits  it  might 
brin^  in,  and  that  he  should  receive  the  produce  by 
Way  of  annuity  <  This  kind  and  prudent  scheme  was 
rejected  by  Savage  with  the  utmost  contempt.  He 
declared  he  wotild  no  longer  be  kept  in  leading- 
strings,  and  soon  returned  to  Bristol,  in  his  way  to 
London.  Meeting  with  a  repetition  of  the  kind  treat*. 
ment  he  had  before  experienced,  he  remained  there 
till  he  tired  out  the  kibdness  and  generosity  of  ail  his 
Bristol  I  friemis,  and  was  at  length  arrested  for  a  tri- 
fling 
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fling  debt  vrhicb  be  bad  contracted  at-  a  coffee-house^ 
and  lodged  in  tbe  Newgate  of  tbat  town,  vhere  he  *" 
died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1743-  While  in  coofine- 
ment  bis  ingratitude  was  again  manifested,  by  a. bit- 
ter  satire  on  tbe  city  of  Bristol,  to  which  he  certainly 
owed  great  obligations ;  notwithstanding  which,  he 
lavished  bis  abuse  on  the  inhabitants-  with  such  a 
spirit  of  resentment,  that  the  reader  would  imagine 
be  had  never  received  apy  other  than  the  most  inju- 
rious treatment  from  them.  ;  f/ 

Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  Richard  Savage,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  character  strangely  chequered  witb 
vices  and  good  qualities.  Of  the  former,  a  variety 
of  instances  appear  in  this  abstract  of  bis  life:  of  the 
latter,  his  peculiar  situation  in  the  world  gave  him 
but  few  Opportunities  of  making  any:  considerable 
display.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  excellent 
parts ;  and,  had  he  received  the  benefits  of  a  liberal 
education;  and,  had  his  natural  talents  been  culti- 
vated  to  advantage,  he  might  have  made  a  respecta- 
ble figure  in  life.  He  possessed  a  quick  discern- 
ment, a  retentive  memory,  and  a  lively  flow  of  wit, 
which  made  his  company  much  courted;  but  he^as 
too  much  a  slave  to  his  pas^ons,  and  his  passions 
were  too  easily  excited.  He  was  warm  in  bis  friend- 
ships, but  implacable  in  his  enn^ity:  and  his  greatest 
fault,  which  is,  indeed,. the  greatest  of  allfaults,  was 
ingratitude.  He  seemed  to  think  every  thing  due 
to  his  merit,  and  therefore  it  is  less  to  be  wondered 
at,*  that  he  never  rightly  estj^mat^d  the  kindness  of 
his  many  friends  and  benefactors;  or  preserved  a 
due  and  grateful  sense  of  tbejr  generosity  towards 
him. 

Alexander  Pope,  a  celebrf^ed  poet,  was  born 
June  8th,  1688,  in  the  city  of  Loodpn,  where  his 
father  was  then  a  considerable  mjenchant-  His  fa* 
luiiy  being  of  the  Romish  reUgim^  he  was. put,  at 

eight 
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eight  years  of  age,  under  a  priest,  named  Tavemer, 
from  whom  he  received  the 'rudihieDts  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  tongues;  and  soon  aiter  was  sent  to  a 
popish  seminary,  near  Winchester,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  a  school  at  Hyde-park*corner.  *  He  early 
discovered'an  inclination  to  versifying;  and  the  trans- 
lations of  Ogilby  and  Sandys^  from  Virgil  and  0^'d^ 
fifsl  falling  in '  his  way,  they  were  his  favourite  au- 
thors. At  twelve,  his  parents  retired  to  Binfield,  in 
Windsor-forest,  whither  they  took  our  young  poet, 
and  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Spenser,  Waller,  and  Dryden.  Dryden  struck  him 
most,  probably,  because  the  turn  of  that  poet  was 
most  congenial  with  his  own;  and  therefore  he  not 
only  studied  his  works  intensely,  but  ever  after  men- 
tioned hhn  with  a  kind  of  rapturous  veneration. 

His  Pasiarais^  begun  in  1704,  first  introduced 
him  to  the  wits  of  the  time;  among  whom  were, 
•Wycherly  and  Walsh.  The  last  gentleman  proved  a 
aincere  friend  to  him,  and,  soon  discerning  that  his 
talent  lay  rather  in  improving  th^  thoughts  of  others, 
than  in  striking  out  new  ones  of  his  own,  aqd,-  in  an 
easy  versification,  told  him,  that  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  hope  to  excel  his  predecessors,  was^ 
by  attending  to  the  correctness  of  his  works ;  for, 
though  we  had  several  great  poets,  yet  none  of  them 
^vere  correct.  Pbpe  took  his  advice,  and  turned  it  to 
good  account ;  for,  no  doubt,  the  distinguishing  har- 
mony of  his  numbers  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  it. 

In  the  same  year,  h«  wrote  the  first  part  of  his 
Windsor  Forest,  though  the  whole  was  not  published 
till  1710.  In  1708,  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  wrote  the  Essay  on  Criticism^  which 
has  been  justly  esteemed  a  master-piece  in  its  kind. 
•But,  whatever  may  be  the  excellence  of  this  Essay, 
it  %Tas  gi^atly  surpassed,  in  a  poetical  view,  by  the 
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Rape  cf  the  Loefc^  first  comptetely  puhlished  in  17 1 S, 
in  which  he  has  displayed  a  gre^tec  power  of  iongi- 
ji^tioo  than  in  ^  his  other  works  put  together.  This 
was  succeeded  by  his  T&nple i^ Fame  \  and  in  171^9 
lie  punished  Im  Tran&laiiQn  ofHoater^s  lUad^  with 
^Mch  success,  thjtt  he  acquired  a  cobaiderahle  sum 
by  it;  the  subscription  bavip^ amounted  to  six  thou- 
.s^d ,  poutidsi  besides  one  woiisand  two  hundred 
po\u[kds>  which  Lintot,  the  bookseller^  gave  him  for 
the  copy. . 

Pope  s  fipanc^  beiqg  now  ia  good  conditiODi  he 
pi^rchased  a  hopse  at  Twickenham,  whither  he  r&- 
moved  with  his  father  aiid  mother.  In  17Slf  he 
gave  a  new  edition  of  Skaicespeare^  in  which  be  ap- 
pears to  have  consulted  his  fortune  more  than  his 
fame.  In  173^9  be  published  his  Tr0msMon  of  the 
Odymt/^  in  which,  as  well  aa  the  lliad>  he  had  re- 
ceived considerable  assistance  from  Mr.  Broome  and 
Mr.  Fenton*  His  Dindad  made  ita  appearance 
about  three  yeais  after^  and  wi»  sooh  followed  by 
the  JE^Sfly  on  Man^  and  Ethk  Episiks.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  employed  himself  wholly 
jiri  writing  ScUires^  in  which  be  ventured  to  attack 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  set  no  bounds  to 
his  talept  for  invective. 

"While  very  young,  he  wrcAe  an  Epic  Poem,  inti- 
t)ed,  Akmidety  which,  being  but  a  childish  perform- 
ance, was  prudently  suppressed.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  attempting  something 
in  this  species  of  poetry,  and  bad  actually  fom>ed  the 
outline  of  another  Epic  Poem,  founded  on  the  story 
of  Brutus,  the  supposed  grandson  of  Eneas,  settling 
in  Britain:  but  this  scheme,  though  twice  .resumed, 
was  never  carried  into  execution.  He  likewise  twice 
attempted  dramatic  woiks,  but  without  success.  A 
comedy,  written  in  conjunction  with  Gay  and  Ar- 
l>utbnot,  failed  on  representation;  and  a  tragedy, 
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urboUy  composed  by  himielf,  he  committed  to  tha 
flames. 

Me  had  ahraya  been  aulgect  to  the  he&d*aebe,  a 
comfdamt  which  be  deiived  from  his  mother,  and, 
as  he  advanced  in  yean,  this  was  incnsased  by  a 
dropsy  in  bis  breast^  and  other  disorders,  which  ter* 
minated  his  existence,  on  the  SOtb  of  May,  1744. 
By  natural  deformity;  or  accide^la^  distortion^  his 
life  may  be  considered  as  a  long  diseeso,.  and  kom, 
this  caustetirose  many  of  his  peculitfitiesr  and  weak- 
nesses. The  iodttlgeDce  and  accommodation  his/ 
infirmities  required,  taught  him  all  the  uttpteasing 
and  nnsooial  quafities  of  a  raletudinarian^  When 
he  wanted  to  sleep,  be  indulged  himself  in^  all  com* 
panics,  and.  once  slumbered  at  his  own  table,  when 
honoured  with  the  company  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
His  lovie  of  eating  was  another  failing  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
hastened  his  end.  He  was  vain  of  the  notice  of  the 
great;  and  boasted  of  his  wealth,  which,  however, 
he  knew  not  the  enjoyment  of;  for  he  was  parsimo- 
nioua  in  the  extreme.  Dr.  Johnson  gives,  as  in- 
stances of  it,  that  he  wrote  his  compositions  on  the 
backs  of  letters,  to  save  paper,  and  received  hia 
friends  with  such  scantiness  of  entertainment;  as-to 
place  a  pint  of  wine  on  the  table  for  two  visitors  and 
himself,  and,  after  taking  two  small  glasses,  would 
retire,  saying,  "  1  leave  you  to  your  wine."  In  his 
disposition  he  was  fretful,  and  easily  djspleased ;  and 
in  hia  intercourse  with  mankind,  took  great  dielight 
in  artifice,  always  endeavourioe  to  attain  his  end4  by 
indirect  and  unsuspected  methods^  To  contempo- 
raiy  writere  he  conducted  himself  in  the  most  illiberal 
manner:  jealous  of  the  merit  of  all  othec  candidates 
for  poetic  fame,  he  discarded  every  prinoiple  of  rec^ 
titude  in  his  endeavours  to  blast  their  reputation; 
and  when  he  failed  in  bringing  their  literary  labours 
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into  disrepute,  attacked  their  tnpral  ctmracters  with 
the  most  unfounded  accusations,  which,  in  some 
cases,  amounted  to  charges  of  crimes  at  i^ch  hu- 
manity shudders.  Had  he  paid  as  much  attentiocir 
to  correcting  his  manners, .  as  he  did  to  correcting 
his  verses,  he  might  have  been  handed  down  to  poa* 
terity  as  a  niodel  of  virtue,  instead  of  being  cited  as 
an  example  how  much  superior  talents  may  be  de- 
based by  env^  and  malignity. 

Anthony  Ashley  Coop£R,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
mi^dson  of  Anthony,  first  Earl  of- Shaftesbury,  and 
Lord  Jii^  Chancellor  of  England,  was  bocn  in  the 
year  J  67  U  at  Exeter-house,  in  the  Strand,  where  his 
grandfather  lived,  who,  from  the  time  of  his  birth, 
CQoceived  so  great  an  affection  for  hnn,  that,  he  un- 
dertook the  care  of  his  education  ;  and  he  made  so 
good  a  progress  in  learning,  that  he  could  read  with 
ease  both  ^e  Latin  and  Greek  languages^  when  only 
eleven  years  of  age. 

.  When  he  was  very  young  he  travelled  into  fbrdgn 
countries,  but  Italy  became  his  favourite  residence, 
where  he  continued  till  the  Revolution,  and  then 
returned  to  England.  In  1689,  he  was  offered  a 
seat  in  parliament  for  Pool,  in  Dorsetshire,  but  he 
declined  that  honour  till  th^  death  of  Sir  John 
Trenchard,  which  happened  some  years  after, 
wjhen  he  was  chosen,  and  took  his  .seat  in  the 
house.- 

In  this  character  be  soon  gave  a  very  singular 
instance  of  the  humanity  and  integrity  of  his  heart. 
Before  the  Revolution,  and  for  some  time  after, 
prisoners  for  high  treason  were  not  permitted  to  be 
heard  by  counsel,  unless  a  special  matter  of  law  was 
stated  to  the  court.  A  bill  was  now  presented  to 
the  house,  to  eradicate  this  remnant  of  slavery ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  humanity  of  such  an  in* 
tended  law,  it  met  withgreat  opposition. 

When 
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When  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  house,  Mr. 
Cooper  had  prepared  a  speech  in  support  of  it ;  but 
when  he  stood  up  to  malce  it,  he  appeared  so  con<* 
fused  as  to  be  unable  to  proceed.  The  members  of 
the  bouse  were  surprized  ;  but  the^peaker  told  him 
to  take  time,  and  not  be  discouraged :  upon  which 
Mr.  Cooper,  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind, 
addressed  himself  in  the  following  words :  "  Sir,  if 
1  who  rise  only  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now 
depending,  am  so  confounded  that  I  am  unable  to 
express  the  least  of  what  I  proposed  to  say^  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  that  man,  who,  without 
any  assistance,  is  obliged  to  plea^for  his  life,  whilst 
under  the  apprehensions  of  being  deprived  of  it  ?'^ 
This  concise  and  emphatical  speech,  whether  acci- 
dental or  intended,  had  such  an  effect  on  the  house, 
that  the  bill  passed  without  further  opposition. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury;  and  King  William,  who  treated  him 
with  the  ju^reatest  respect,  offered  to  make  him  secre- 
tary of  state;  but  this  honour  he  declined;  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  h^  health.  However, 
he  always  attended  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  he 
tbund  he  could  be  of  service  to  his  country ;  and, 
although  he  refused  accepting  of  any  emolument, 
et,  like  an  honest  patriot,  he  never  failed  to  give 
is  advice  on  all  public  occasions. 

After  the  death  of  King  William,  he  quitted  po- 
litics entirely,  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  retired  tfe, 
and  to  prosecute  his  favourite  studies;  but  finding 
his  health  greatly  impaired  by  an  asthmatic  com- 
plaint, he  went  to  Italy  in  1711 9  and  resided 
chiefly  at  Naples,  where  he  died  in  the  the  month 
of  February,   1713. 

His  works,  which  were  greatly  admired  in  his 
life-time,  are  still  held  in  high  estimation,  and  wilt 
ti^nsmit  his  name  to  the  latest  posterity.    They 
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\^ere  collected  in  three  yolumes,  aud  published  under 
the  title  of  The  Characteristics,  These  were  the 
whole  of  his  works  which  he  intended  for  the  public 
eye.  Not  long  betbre  his  death  he  had  formed  a 
scheme  of  writing  a  discourse  on  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  the  other  arts  of  design,  which,  if  he  had 
lived  to  have  finished  it,  might  have  proved  a  very 
pleasing  and  useful  work,  as  he  had  a  fine  taste  in 
^subjects  of  that  kind,  but  his  premature  decease 
prevented  his  making  any  great  progress  in  the  un- 
dertaking. 

Of  Lord  Shaftesbury  s  character,  as  a  writer,  dif- 
ferent representati(ys  have  been  given.  Some  of 
his  igrdent  admirers  speak  of  the  Characteristics  as 
the  compleatest  system, .  both  of  morality  and  theo- 
logy^ that  we  have  in  our  language;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  elegancy  for 
the  style  and  composition.  Others  describe  them 
as  a  performance  in  which  beauties  and  blots,  faults 
and  excellencies,  are  mingled  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  But  the  most  violent  of  his  opponents  mix 
no  small  degree  of  apglause  with  their  censures^ 
The  best  founded  objection  to  the  Characteristics  is, 
that  they  contain  a  number  of  insinuations  unfa* 
vourable  to  the  cause  of  revelation ;  these,  however, 
are  the  consequences  of  his  lordship  having  fofmed 
his  writing  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, rauier  than.of  infidelity,  for  his  general  con- 
duct, as  well  as  some  parts  of  his  wprks,  prove  that 
he  was  really  and  sincerely  a  Christian.  It  is  never- 
theless a  subject  of  regret,  that  a  laxity  in  religious 
faith  should  find  such  powerful  support,  as  may  be 
extracted  from  the  persuasive  language  of  this  ele- 
gant writer. 

Sir  William  Temple^  an  eminent  statesman,* 
and  polite  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
born  in  London,  in  the  year   1*628.    He  was  de* 
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scended  from  aa  ancient  family  who  are  saijd  to  have 
assumed  the  siirna^me  of  Temple  irom  a  manor  so 
called  in  Leicestershire.  Having  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  classical  learning  at  Bisbop-Stortford  in 
Hertfordshire,  he  was  sentto  Emanuel  coU^e,  Cam<- 
bridge,  where  he  soon  became  master  of  the  modern 
aj)d  ancient  languages,  and  fitted  himself  admirably 
for  those  public  empl<^ments  which  be  afterwarcb 
discharged  w^h  so  much  ability. 

He  began  his  travels  ^n  the  year  1648,  by  visiting 
Fr^ce,  where  he  resided  two  years,  and  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  Holland,  Flandera,  ai>d  Germany, 
He  returned  from  the  continent  in  1654,  but  the 
tamper  of  the  times  not  being  congenial  to  his  feel- 
ings, he  retired  with  his  family  to  Ireland,  where 
he  remained,  improving  himself  in  history  and  phi- 
losophy, until  the  Restoration. 

Many  offers  were  made  him  of  employment  under 
Cromwell,,  but  these  he  steadily  rejected  He  com* 
menced  his  political  career  in  1665,  by  undertaking 
a  secret  commission  to  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  which 
he  executed  with  such  success,  that  Charles  IL 
created  him  a  baronet,  and  appointed  him  his  resi- 
dent at  Brussels.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  prudent 
management  that  the  triple  alliance  between  £ngr 
land,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  in  the  year  1668,  was 
effected ;  and  he  was  greatly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  peace  of  Aix*la-Chapel)e ;  soon  after' 
the  conclusion  of  which,  he  was  appointed  anibes* 
sador  to  Holland,  where  he  remained  until  Septem-* 
ber,  16699  when  on  his  refusal  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  war  with  that  country,  he  was  removed  from  his 
post. 

During.the  war  which  followed,  he  lived  in  retire- 
ment at  Sheen,  where  he  wrote  his  Q^marks  on  the 
United  Provinces,  and  part  of  his.  Miscellanies. 
About  the  middle  of  th^  year  1 673,  however,  the 
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king  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  Sir  William 
was  again  sent  for,  and  directed  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  London,  who  had 
received  full  powers  for  that  purpose:  accordingly 
a  treaty  was  concluded  in  three  days,  by  which  the 
superiority  of  the  British  flag  was  established. 

In  1674,  he  was  again  sent  ambassador  to  the 
Hague,  and  he  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish mediators  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  between 
France  and  the  Confederates.  During  his  second 
residence  at  the  Hague,  he  was  very  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  marriage  between  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  James 
II •  which  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the  leaders 
of  administration,  who  were  more  inclined  to  the 
French  interest.  After  this,  when  the  contests  be- 
tween the  two  parties  that  then  agitated  the  state 
had  arrived  to  a  great  height,  the  king,  on  his  sug- 
gestion, dismissed  his  old  council,  and  appointed,  a 
pew  one,  of  which  he  was  a  member;  but  owing  to 
the  king's  subsequent  illness,  this  measure  was 
attended  with  no  permanent  benefit.  The  council 
was  again  changed,  and  Sir  William  finding  his  en- 
deavours to  unite  the  royal  family,  and  curb  the 
rage  of  party,  ineffectual,  resolved  to  retire  from 
public  business  entirely,  and  though  repeatedly 
pressed  both  by  James  I[.  and  William  111.  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  he  persisted  in 
his  resolution.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
at  Moor-park,  near  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  where  he 
died  in  January,  1698;  and  his  heart  was  buried  0 
there,  according  to  his  own  direction,  in  a  silver 
box,  under  the  sun-dial  in  his  garden,  opposite  to 
the  window  from  which  he  used  to  contemplate,  anc) 
{idmire  the  wo[ks  of  nature. 

Sh:  William  Temple's  principal  works  are  Me- 
^  Pfoirsjrotn  1672  to  1692,  which  are  very  useful  to 
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those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of 
that  period :  Remarks  upon  the  State  of  the  United 
Provinces:  An  Introductio7i  to  the  History  of  J£?ig- 
land;  which  is  a  sketch  of  a  genera)  history:  Let-' 
ters  written  during  his  last  Embassies :  md  Miscei-- 
lanies,  which  contain  a  great  many  curious  pieces 
^at  display  considerable  depth  of  thought.  He 
'was  an  accomplished  gentlemap,  a  sound  politician, 
a  patriot,  and  a  great  scholar. 

ThoiJias  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  was  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney,  where  he  was  borh 
in  the  year  149S.  Without  a  liberal  education,  but  en- 
dowed with  a  strong  natural  genius,  he  travelled  for 
the  improvement  of  his  understanding,  and  to  this 
€ar)y  tokert  of  his  sound  judgment  he  stood  indebted 
for  the  high  rank  and  distinguished  honours  he  after- 
wards enjoyed ;  for,  having  undertaken  to  negotiate 
some  matters  for  the  English  merchants  at  Antwerp, 
he  conducted  them  with  such  address  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  took  him  into 
his  house,  and  appointed  him  his  agent  or  solicitor. 

Wolsey  had  at  this  time  long  governed  England 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  and  now  began  to  be 
apprehensive  of  the  storm  which  was  gathering 
around  him.  He  was  more  particularly  afraid  of 
the  Commons,  and  therefore  procured  a  seat  in  the 
house  for  Cromwell,  who  managed  the  defence  of 
bis  master's  conduct  with  such  strength  of  judgment 
and  elegance  of  expression,  that  all  present  wefft 
astonished  at  his  abilities,  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  king  immediately  took  him  into  his  service. 

He  soon  rose  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  his 
royal  master,  as  to  obtain  the  most  distin^ished 
posts  in  the  government.  He  was  successively  prin* 
cipal  secretary  of  state,  master  of  the  rolls,  vicar- 
general,  lord  privy-seal,  and  lord  high  chamberlain 
pf  England;  and  in  1640,  he  was  created   Earl  of 
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Essex.  In'  this  viciasitude  of  fertuoe  let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  that  he  retained  on^  virtue  seldom  found 
in  courts,  namely,  gratitude  to  his  fajlen  benefactor^ 
Wolsey,  whose  interest  he  continiued  to  support, 
even  after  be  bad  been  disgraced  and  ruined  at 
court. 

Amidst  tibe  greatest  honours  -which  a  subject 
could  enjoy»  he  cojuducted  himself  with  the  ijnost 
astonishing  circumspection,  and  in  such  a  manner 
a$  might  have  been  tittle  expected  from  a  person  of 
his  obscure  birth.  He  was  the  patron  of  learning, 
virtue,  and  religion ;  nor  was  any  n^an  appointed 
to  a  place  under  him  whose  manners  were  not  pure, 
and  his  character*  irreproachable. 

From  the  moment  he  acquired  any  authqrity  in 
the  cabinet,  he  employed  it  in  promoting  the  Re- 
formation; to  his  zeal  for  whicb»  he  became  a 
victim;  foor,  the  more  firmly  to  secure  the  Protestant 
cause,  he  brought  about  the  manriage  between 
Henry  YUL  and  Anne  of  Qteves,  whose  relations 
were  all  lAitheians.  Unfortunatelv  Henry  conceived 
la  di^st  at  this  lady,  which  ivas  followed  by  Crom- 
welFs  ruin :  for,  with  his  usual  cruelty  and  caprice, 
the  king  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  ^minister  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  party,  to  whom  he  seemed 
desirous  of  reconciling  himself  as  soon  as  he  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  Catherine  Howard.  Although 
Cromwell  was  generally  a  good  politician,  yet,  like 
most  statesmen,  he  was  guilty  of  some  great  errors. 
In  his  zeal  for  the  new  religion  he  had  introduced 
the  ui^ustifiable  mode  of  attainder  in  cases  of  treai- 
son  and  heresy.  ^Tbrs^was  now  made  the  instrument 
of  his  overthrow.  His  enemies  were  numerous, 
and  of  two  descriptions,  viz.  the  ancient  nobility 
who  despised  him  for  the  meanness  of  his  origio» 
and  were  inflamed  with  jealousy  at  seeing  the  hidbest 
posts  in  the  state  bestowed  on  a  Plebeian ;  and  the 
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Roman  CatbolicS)  who  detested  him  for  hkviflt^ 
advisied  the  king  to  aeize  the  reve&ii^  of  the  mooaN 
steries*  These  united  in  prefering  a  number  of  ac« 
cusations  against  him,  and  availed  themselves  of  hia 
own  law,  to  introduqe  a  biU  of  attainder^  which  was 
quickly  passed,  with  very  trifling  opposition,  and  he 
was  beheaded  on  the  i28th  of  July,  1640.  Thus 
fell  this  great  minister,  who  had,  raised  himself 
to  the  highest  station  by  the  strength  of  his  na- 
tural abilities;  and  who,  at  the  height'  of  his  pros- 
perity, never  lost  sight  of  the  lowliness  of  his  origin, 
or  Was  ungrateful  to  any  who  had  assisted  to  raise 
him  from  it. 

*Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ly^s  bom  at 
Chiselhurst,  in  1510,  and  educated  at  the  univeisity 
of  Cambridge ;  after  which  he  travelled  into  France, 
and  made  some  stxiyat  Paris.  Qn  his  return  he 
settled  in  Gray  Vinn,  where  he  applied  himself  with 
such  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  law,  that  he 
quickly  distinguished  himself  so  as  to  .attract  the 
notice  of  Henry  VIII.  who,  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  £dmundVbury,  bestowed  several 
of  its  manors  upon  him.  Shortly  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed attorney  in  the  oourt*of  Wards,  a  place  of 
both  honour  and  profit^  which  he  retained  during 
the  remainder  of  this  reign,  and  the  whole  of  that 
of  Edward  VI. 

His  great  moderation  and  consummate  prudence 
preserved  him  through  the  dangerous  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  he  was 
knighted,  and  in  1558,  the  great  seal  was  delivered 
to  him,  with  the  title  of  lord  keeper^*  and  he  was 
also  made  one  of  the  privy  council.  After  having 
held  the  great  seal  for  upwards  of  twdity  years,  this 
able  stat^nuni  and  faithful  counselier  was  suddenly 
removed  from  life,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  said,  dC 
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having  caught  a  cold  by  'sleeping  exposed  to  at 
draught  of  air  from  an  open  window.  He  died  00 
the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1578-9,  equally  la- 
mented by  the  queen  and  her  subjects.  He  was 
the  first  lord- keeper  that  ranked  as  lord-chancellor. 

As  a  statesman  he  was  remarkable  for  a  clear 
head;  and  he  possessed  much  of  that  penetrating 
genius,  solidity,  and  judgment,  persuasive  elo- 
quence, and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  law  and 
equity,  which  afterwards  shone  forth  with  so  great 
a  lustre  in  his  son,  who  was  as  much  inferior  to  his 
father  in  prudence,  as  his,  father  was  to  him  in  lite** 
rary  accomplishments. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulamand  Viscount 
SU  Alban^s,  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas,  was  born  at 
York-house  in  the  Strand,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
January,  1560.  Even  in  his  very  tender  years  he 
showed  sfuch  marks  of  genius  as  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  took  great  pleasure 
in  conversing  with  him,  and  called  him  her  y<mng 
lord-keeper.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge,  and  made  such  incredible  progress  in 
his  studies,  that  before  he  was  sixteen,  he  had  not 
only  run  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts, 
as  they  were  then  taught,  but  began  to  perceive 
those  imperfections  in  the  reigning  philosophy  which 
h^  afterwards  so  effectually  exposed. 

On  his  leaving  the  university  he  went  to  France, 
where,  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
wrote  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  Europe ;  but 
the  death  of  his  fether  obliged  him  to  return  to 
England,  and  he  then  applied  hiinself  to  the  study 
of  the  common  law,  which  he  intended  to  make  his^ 
pi*ofession, 

At  this  period  the  famous  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
could  distinguish  merit,  and  passionately  loved  it, 
entered  into  an  intimate  friendship  with  him,  and 
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endeavoured  to  procure  him  the  office  of  queeo's 
Boiicilor,  though  without  success;  but  to  console 
him  under  the  disappointment,  he  gaJise  him  -land  to 
the  value  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds. 

The  on]y  preferment  he  obtained  during  this 
reign,  was  the  reversion  of  the  register&hip  of  the 
court  of  Star-chamber,  which  be  did  not  eivjoy  until 
twenty  years  after,  though  if  obedience  to  a  sove- 
reign in  what  must  be  the  most  .disagreeable  of  aH 
offices,  the  casting  feflectioni?  on  a. deceased  friend, 
2ave  him  any  claim,  he  earned  it.  The  ^leath  of 
Essex  excited  such  a  popular  clamour,  in  .which 
«veii  the  queen  herself  w^as  not  spared,  that  it  was 
found  >necessary  to  vindicatethe  transaction.  This 
task  was  assigned  to  Bacon,  and  jhe  4lad  ingratitude 
•enough  to  execute  it,  whicft  breu^iit  universal  cen- 
aiire  on  him. 

Upon  the  .accession  of  King  James,  ihe  was  soon 
raised  to  considerable  honours ;  for,  ^besides  beinig 
knighted,  he  was  successively  appoiivted  solicitor- 
rgeneral,  attorney-general,  lord-keeper  <ff  ihe  gre^ 
seal,  .and  finally,  in  16 18,  lord  high  chanoeHor  of 
England,  on  which  occasion  he  was  ef^rated  Baron 
of  Verulam. 

Though  these  employments  necessafpily  engrossed 
a  great  .part  of  his  time,  he  still  found  leisure  to 
pursue  his  philosophical  studies,  iwbich  always  borb 
Ahe  upper  place  in  his  affections ;  and  during  the 
time  be  (held  these  offices,  he  wrote  ihis  ^3ssa^ ;  his 
treatise  O/*  the  Wis  flam  of  the  Ancionts;  and  his 
Novum  Orgattum,  the  most  perfect  work  that  came 
from  his  pen. 

In  IfiSl,  he  was  raised  to  thedignity  of  Viscount 
St.  Alban's,  and  appeared  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  parliament  with  the  greatest  splendour ; 
but  he  was  soon  surprized  with  a  melancholy  re- 
verse of  fortune.     An  aeousation'Of 'bftbery  and  cor« 
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ruption  was  preferred  against  him,  and  the  fact  being 
proved  oh  his  trial,  by  his  own  confession,  the  peers 
gave  judgtnent  on  the  2 1st  of  May,  1621:  **That 
he  should  be  fined  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  be 
imprisoned  in  ,the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure ; 
that  he  should  for  ever  be  incapable  of  any  office, 
place,  or  employment  in  the  state;  «nd  that  he 
should  never  sit  in  parliament,  or  come  v^ithin  the 
verge  of  the  court, '^ 

The  fault  which,^  next  to  his  ingratitude,  thus 
tarnished  the  gloiy  of  this  illustrious  man,  is  said  to* 
have  principally  proceeded  from  his  indulgence  to 
his  servants,  who  made  a  corrupt  use  of  it.  We  are 
told  b^  Rushworth,  in  his  Historical  Collections, 
th&t  ^'  the  gifts  taken  were,  for  the  most  part,  for 
interlocutory  orders;  add  thiit  his  decrees  were  ge- 
nerally made  with  so  much  equity,  that  though  gifts 
Tendered  him  suspected  -  for  injustice,  yet  never  any 
decree  made  by  him  was  reversed  as  unjust^' 

After  a  short  imprisonment,  he  retired  from  the 
engagements  of  an  active  life,  to  which  he  had  been 
called  much  against  the  bent  of  his  genius,  to  the 
shade  of  a  contemplative  one,  which  he  had  always 
loved.  The  king  remitted  his  fine,  and  he  was 
summoned  to  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  Charles 
L  The  last  four  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  wholly 
to  his  studies,  and  during  this  period,  composed  the 
greatest  part  of  his  English  and  Latin  works,  from 
which  it  appears,  tliat  notwithstanding  his  misfor- 
tune, his  thoughts  were  still  free,  vigorous,  and 
noble.  H^  died  April  29th,  1626,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  MiehaeFs  church  ^t  St.  Alban's,  where  a  mo- 
nument  of  white  marble  was  erected  to  him  by  Sir 
Thomas  Meautys,  formerly  his  secretary. 

The  honourable  Mr.  Walpole  calls  him  the  Pro- 
phet of  the  Arts  which  Newton  was  afterwards  to 
reveal ;  and  observes,  that  his  genius  and  his  works 
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will  be  universally  admired  as  long  as  science 
exists.  He  adds,  ^'  As  long  as  ingratitude  and 
adulation  arc  despicable,  so  long  shall  we  lament 
the  depravity  of  this  great  man's  hearti  Alas !  that 
he  who  could  command  immortal  fame,  should 
have  stoofied  to  the  little  ambition  of  power/^ 
^  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  high  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, was  bora  in  Milk^street,  in  the  year  1480.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  St.  Anthony^s  school, 
jfd  Threadneedle-street,  and  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced to  the  family  of  Cardinal  Moreton,  who,  in 
i^7i  sent  him  to  Oxford.  Having  in  the  space  of 
two  years  made  great  proficiency  in  academical 
learning,  he  came  to  New-inn,  London,  to  study 
law ;  whence,  after  some  time,  he  removed  to  Lin- 
coln Vinn,  of  which  his  father,  who  was  one  of  th^e 
Judges  of  the  King's-bencfi,  was  a  member.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  about  the  year  150S,  and  soon 
after  appointed  law-reader  at  FurnivaFs-inn,  which 
place  he  held  about  three  years. 

His  first  employment  in  the  service  of  government 
was  as  Master  of  the  Requests,  on  his  acceptance  of 
which  lie  was  knighted,  and  admitted  of  the  privy-* 
council.  In  1590,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  three  years  after,  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  capacity  he  had  the 
resolution  to  oppose  the  then  powerful  minister^ 
Wolsey,  in  his  demand  of  an  oppressive  subsidy, 
not\%'ithstanding  which,  he  was  soon  after  made 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  king 
treated  him  with  singular  familiarity.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  following  anecdote  is  recorded,  which 
shows  that  Sir  Thomas  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  capricious  cruelty  of  his  master. 

The  king  having  once  dined  with  Sir  Thomas  at 
Chelsea,  walked  with  him  near  an  hour  in  the  gar« 
den,  with  his  arm  round  his  neck.    When  he  was 
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gone/  Mr;  Ropeii,  Sk  Thomases  sQn«>in4aW|  obierred; 
how  happy  he  was  to  be  so  fanriliafrlj  treated  by  the 
king:  to  which  Sir  Thomas  repliecl,  ^'  I  thank  our 
Lord,  son  Roper,  I  find  his  grace  my  very  good 
lord  indeed ;  add  believe  he  doth  as  singularly  favour 
me  as  any  subject  within  the  realm :  howbeit,  I  must 
tell  thee,  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud  therefore,  for 
if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it 
would  not  fail  to  go  off/' 

On  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey,  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
n>ade  chancellor,  which  seems  the  more  extraordi- 
nary when  we  are  told,  that  he  had  repeatedly  de<- 
Clared  his  ^disapprobation  of  the  divorce,  on  which 
the  king  was  so  positively  bent.  Having  executed 
the  office  with  equal  wisdom  and  integrity  for  three 
years^  he  resigned  the  seals  in  lodS,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  refusing  to  confirm  the  king's  divorce* 

tie  now  retired  to  his  bouse  at  Chekea,  and  spent 
his  time  in  study  and  devotion  ;  but  the  capricious 
tyrant  could  not  suffer  him  to  tojoy  this  tranquillity. 
Though  reduced  to  a  private  station,  and  even  to 
indigence,  his  opinion  of  the  l^ality  of  the  king's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  thought  6f  such 
importance,  that  various  means  were  tried  to  pro- 
cure his  approbation  of  it,  but  thete  proving  inef* 
fectuali  his  death  was  resolved  on.  His  name  was 
first  inserted  in  a  bill  of  attainder  for  misprision  of 
treason,  in  enooun^iog  .th^  practices  of  Elizabeth 
Barton,  called  the  holy  maid  of  Kent;  but  this 
failing,  for  want  c^  proof,  he  Was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  charged  with  high  treason,  for  having  de-» 
nied  the  king^s  supremacy.  After  an  imprisonment 
of  fifteen  months  he  was  brought  to  a  mock  trial, 
and  convicted  upon  the  single  evidence  of  Rich, 
the  solicitorgen^rai,  whom,  however,  he  sufficiently 
discredited  in  his  defence^  He  was  condemned  to 
suffer  as  a  traitor,  but  his  merciful  master  indulged 
z  ..J  him 


him  with  simple  decoHation,  and  he  was  beheaded 
on  Tofrer-hill  on  the  5th  of  Jtriy,  \635. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  author  of  various  other 
works,  but  his  Utepia  is  the  only  one  now  in  esteem; 
the  rest  being  chiefly  of  a  polemical  nature.    His 
answer  to  Luther  only  gained  him  the  credit  <^ 
having  the  besi  knack  of  any  man  in  Europe,  at 
calling  bad  names  in  good  Latin.     He  was  a  man  of 
ftome  learning,  smd  an  upright  judge;  and  where 
religion  was  out  of  the  way,  was  not  deficient  in 
sagaciQr.     In  articles  of  faith  he  was  -a  weak  and 
credulous  enthusiast,  yet  his  temper  was  not  of  a 
gloomy  cast.    He  was  cheerful,  and  even  affectedly 
witty,  and  this  disposition  was  not  abated  by  h^ 
misfortunes,  for  he  appears  to  have  indulged  in  it 
till  the  very  hour  of  his  death :  thus  when  he  was 
firet'Committed  to  the  Tower,  the  gentleman-porter 
asking  for  his  fee,  which  is  the  upper  garment,  Sir 
Thomas  took  off  his  cap  to  give  him,  saving,  *'  This 
is  the  uppermost  garment  I  have."    hut  that  not 
sufficing,  he  took  out  a  handful  of  angels,  which  lie" 
gave  to.  the  officer.    A  knight  who  was  present^ 
said,  ^'  He  was  glad  to  find  he  was  so  full  of  angels.** 
*'  Yes,  replied  Sir  Thomas,  ••  I  always  love  to  have 
my  best  friends  about  me.^'    After  he  had   been 
close  prisoner  for  some  time,  his  books   were  all 
taken  fit>m  him,  on  which  he  shut  up  the  windows 
of  his  room;  and  being  a^ed  why  he  did  so  ?  ^^  It 
is  time,  said  he,  to  shut  up  shop,  when  the  ware  is 
all  gone/'    On  the  day  of  his  execution,  as  he  was 
mounting  the  scafibld,  he  said  to  one  of  die  officers, 
"  Friend,  help  me  up,  and  when  I  come  down,  let 
me  shift  for  myself. *•    When  the  executioner  a^ed 
him  forgiveness,  he  readily  answered,  "  Why,  man, 
thou  hast  never  offended  me,  but  my  neck  is  so 
short,  that  you  will  have  no  credit  in  cutting  it  off,'* 

When 
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When  he  laid  his  head  down  on  the  block,  having  a 
long  grey  beard,  he  stroked  it,  and  said  to  the  exe* 
cutioner,  "  I  pray  you,  let  me  lay  my  beard  over  the 
block,  lest  you  should  cut  it ;  for  though  you  have 
a  commisffion  to  cut  off  my.  head,  you  have  none  to 
cut  off  my  beard." 

Edmuxd  Hallet,  an  eminent  astronomer,  was 
the  only  son  of  a  soap-boiler,  at  Haggerstone,  where 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  16^6.  He  received  his  first 
education  at  St.  Paul's  School,  where  he  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  classic  authors,  and  be* 
came  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  mathematics ; 
after  which  he.  removed  to  Oxford,  and  there  com* 
pleted  his  studies. 

His  desire  to  obtain  knowledge  was  unbounded, 
but  his  most  darling  study,  to  which  he  bad  devoted 
his  time  from  the  earUest  part  of  life,  was  that  of  as- 
tronomy. In  this  science  he  became  such  a  profi- 
cient, as  to  surprise  all  the  learned  in  Europe.  There 
was  not  any  thing,  that  appeared  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  abilities ;  nor  did  he  consider  any  difiiculty  too 
great,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
curiosity. 

In  1676  he  made  a  voyage  to  St.  Helena,  to  com- 
plete th^  number  of  the  fixed  stars  by  the  addition  of 
'  those  which  lie  towards  the  south-pole ;   and,  having 
delineated  a  planisphere,  in  which  they  were  all  laid 
'  down  in  their  exact  places,  he  returned  to  England. 

In  I68O,  he  set  out  with  an  intention  of  making 
the  tour  of  Europe, ,  and,  in  the  midway  between 
Calais  and  Paris,  disqovered  a  remarkable  comet  as 
It  then  appeared  for  =  the  second  time  in  its  return 
from  the  sun.  He  bad  seen  it  before  in  its  descent, 
and  now  hastened  to  complete  his  observations  by 
viewing  it  from  the  royal  observatory  of  France. 
The  great  object  of  his  jourqey  to  France  was  to ' 

establish 
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establish  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
royal  astronomers  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  improve  himself  under  so  great 
a  master  as  Cassini.  From  France  he  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  spent  great  part  of  the  y6ar  1681 ; 
but  his  affairs  calling  him  home,  he  returned  to 
England. 

In  1683  he  published  his  Theory  ofihe  variation 
of  the  magneticftl  Compass,  founded  on  the  suppo* 
sition  that  the  whole  globe  is  a  large  magnet  with 
certain  poles  or  points  ©f  attraction ;  but,  being  after- 
wards dissatisfied  with  this  theory,  he  made  two 
voyages  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  variation  in  different  places,  which 
he  published,  in  a  general  chart,  after  his  return 
in  1706. 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  employed  by  government 
to  observe  the  course  of  the  tides  with  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  principal  headlands  in  the  British 
channel,  which,  having  executed  with  his  usual  ac- 
curacy and  expedition,  he  published  in  a  large  map. 

In  1703,  he  was  made  professor  of  geometry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  had  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  conferred  on  him.  He  was  scarcely 
settled  there  when  he  began  to  translate  Apotlonius 
de  sections  rationis,  from  Arabic  into  Latin ;  and  to 
restore  the  two  lost  books  of  the  same  author,  De 
^ectione  spatiiy  from  the  account  given  of  them  by 
Pappius;  and,  in  1706,  he  published  the  whole 
work.  Afterwards  he  had  a  share  in  preparing 
Apollonius  s  Conies  for  the  press,  and  ventured  to 
supply  the  whole  eighth  book,  the  ong  nal  of  which 
is  also  lost.  He  likewise  added  Serenus  on  the  sec- 
tion of  the  cylinder  and  cone,  printed  from  the  ori- 
ginal Greek  with  a  Latin  translation,  and  publislied 
the  "wholq  in  folio. 

He 
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He  was  made  eecretary  to  the  Royal  Society  is 
tfae  year  1713;  ^nd,  m  1720,  succeeded  Mr.  Flam* 
itead  in  the  office  of  King's  astronoiner  at  the  royal 
observatory,  at  Greenwich,  where  he  afterwards 
raskled  tiU  his  death,  which  bap|)eaed  on  the  l6tli  of 
January,  1742. 

His  principal  works  are  Caiaiogus  steUarum 
austr^di^ ;  Tabulce  astronomia^ ;  and  An  ctbridgmeni 
€f  i/ie  ^isdronoHiy  qf'Camets;  besides  which,  he  pub- 
lished many  iDgeniious  works  of  minor  importance, 
loofltly  to  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  TransactkniBy 
of  which  he  was«  for  several  yeacs,  the  chief  support. 
We  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  publication  of 
some  of  the  works  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtcm,  who  had  m 
l^peat  friendship  for  him,  and  to  whom  he  frequently 
communicated  his  discoveries. 

IfkLM:.  JBarrow,  an  eminent  mathematician  and 
divine,  was  the  son  of  a  linen-draper  in  London, 
where  he  was  born  in  1 630.  His  education  com* 
menced  at  the  Charter*house  school,  where  be  re- 
mained about  three  years;  but,  at  this  period  of  life, 
the  tendency  of  his  mind  was  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous ana  untoward  nature,  and  he  was  much 
more  celebrated  as  a  boxer  than  as  a  scholar.  After 
his  removal  from  this  school,  his  difl^position  took  m 
Appier  turn,  and,  having  soon  made  considerable 
prepress  in  learning,  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of 
Peter-house,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  himself 
with  great  diligence  to  'the  study  of  all  parts  of  litem* 
lure,  but  more  e^peci&lly  to  na»tunil  philosophy  and 
the  mathematics. 

In  1656,  beset  out  on  his  travels,  and  proceeded 
through  France  and  italy  to  Ck>nstantinople,  where 
he  was  particularly  assiduous  in  studying  the  works 
of  St.  Chrysostom,  once  bishop  of  that  se^,  whom  he 
preferred  to  all  the  other  fathers.     Having  remained 
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somewhat  more  than  a  year  in  Turkey,  he  returned 
home  in  1659,  through  Venice,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land; and  then  took  orders,  though  without  any 
design  of  seeking  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

In  1660,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Greek  professorship 
at  Cambridge ;  and  soon  after  obtained  theprofessor^ 
ship  of  Gresham  College,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Dr.  Wilkins.  He  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in*  1 663,  at  the  first  election  of  Fel- 
lows  after  that  body  wa^  >incorpontfed  by  charter; 
and,  a  mathematical  lecture  being  founded  at  Cam-i 
bridge  under  the  will  of  Mn  Lucas,  in  the  same 
year,  Mr.  Barrow  was  appointed  the  first  professor,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  resigned  that  of  Gresham 
college.  In  1669^  he  resigned  his  math^naticai 
chair  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  being  now 
determined  to  give  up  the  study  of  mathematics  foi 
that  of  divinity. 

He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  the 
following;  year,  when  his  uncle,  who  was  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph 9  gave  him  a  small  sinecure  in.  Wales;  and 
he  also  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Salisbury.  In  1672,  Charles  II.  appointed  him 
master  of  Trinity  colleee,  and  in>  i67o,  he  was 
chosen  vice-chancellor  of  the  university.  .  . 

The  doctors  works  are  very  numerous.  Tliey 
consist  principally  of  mathematical  and .  theological 
subjects,  in  Latin  and  English.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  regretted  that  his  Lectures  on  the  Rhetoric  ofi 
Aristotle^  delivered  while  he  held  the  Greek  pro* 
fessorship  at  Cambridge,  are  irrecoverably  lost. 

**  The  name  of  I)r.  Barrow,'*  .says  the  reverend 
and  learned  Mr.  Grainger,  '^  will  ever  be  illustrious 
for  a  strength  of  mind,  and  a  compass  of  knowledge 
that  did  honour  to  his  country.  He  was  unrivalled 
in  mathematical  learning,  and  especially  in  the  sub« 
VOL.  IT,  K  k  k  lims 
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lime  geometry^    in  ^vhich  he  has    been  excelled 
diily  by  one  man,  and  that  man:  was  his  pitkpil,  the 
great  Sir    I^aftc  Newton;    the  same  'genms  tbst 
seemed  to  be  born  only  to  bring  hidden  truths  to 
light,  to.risQ  to  the  heights  ofjdescend  to  the  depths 
of.^cience,   would  sometimes  amuse  itself  in  the 
flowery  paths  of  poetiy^  and  he  composed  verses 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin.     He  at  length  gave,  him-* 
self  up  enHrely  to  divinity;  and  particularly  to  the 
most  useful  part  of.it,  that  which  has  a  tendency  t5 
make  men  wiser  .and  better.     He  has,  in  bis  ex^Bl*- 
lent  «enaaons.  on  thd  Creed,  solved  every  difficulty, 
and  removed  every  bbstacle  that  opposed  itsejf  to 
our  faith,  and  made  divine  r^velatioD  as  clear  as  the 
.'demonstrations  in  hisjown  Euclid.     In  his  scrmohs, 
he  knew  riot  bow  t6  leavte  off  writii^  till   he  »h«<} 
exhausted  hisisubjecfc;  and  \m  admirabje  disco ui«e 
on  the  duty  and  reward  of  bounty  to  the:  poor,  took 
him  up  three  hour*  diid)a  half  in  preaching.*    This 
txceWent  pereon,    who  was   a  bright  example  of 
Christidi  Virtrae,  as  well  as  a  prodigy  of  le^rningy 
died  on  ihe  44lh.of  May,  \677^  in«the  furt^-^eventb 
teaa^  of  h'«  ag^/'.'  » 

'  Edwahek' AiiiJE^SPi.  a  celebrated  act6»  m  the 
reigns  of  Queen -filrHibeth  and  James  I.  crnd  founder 
of  the  college 'at  ^Dulwich,  was  bom  in  th^  purish 
of  St.  Botdpih^  London,  on  the  first  of  Sept^nvber^ 
1566,'  as  appears irora  a  menxM^andum  in  his^own 
ifrriting.  Dr.  FiUler  says,>that  he  was  bred) a  stage* 
pCaiyer,  and  that  his  father  Would  have  giyeii  him  a 
liberal  education,  but  that  he  was  not  turcfed  ibr  a 
serious  course  of  life.  He  vv£i3,  however,  a  youth 
of  an  excellent  capacity,  a  cheerful  temper^  a  tena- 
cious memory,  a  sweet  elociitiorj,  artd,  in  his 
person^  of  a  lately  port  and  aspect ;  all  whfcii  ad- 
vantages itaight  well  induce  a  young  man  to  cake 
to  'the  theatrical  profession. 

By 
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By  several  authorities  we  find  ke  must  have  been 
on  the  stage  some  time  before  1^92,  for  at  that 
period  be  was  in  high  favour  with  the.  town,  and 
greatjy  applauded  by  the  best  judges,  particularly 
by  Ben  ^Jon^n.  Haywood,  in  his  prologue  to  " 
Marloe's  Jew  of  Malta,  calls  him  ProtieiK'for  shapes, 
and  Roscius  foi*  a  tongue.  He  usually 'played  the 
capical  parts,  and  was  one  of  the  original  actors  ia 
Shakespear's  plays.  In  some  of  3en  Jonson's  he 
was  also  a  principal  performer:  but  it  js  difficult  to 
detern^ine  what  characters  he  personated.  This  i^ 
owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  dramatic  writers  of 
tho^e  days,  who  did  not  print  the  names  of  the  per- 
formers opposite  to  thoj^e  of  the  characters  they 
repre$ented>,  as  the  modern  custom^  is;  but  gave 
one  general  list  of  actors  to  the  whole  set  of  plays* 
as  in  the  old  folio  edition  of  Shakespear ;  or  divided 
one  fronri  the  other>  setting  tbe  drapiati^  persons 
before  the  plays,  and  the  names  of  tbe  performers 
after  them,  as  in  Jonson^s. 

Jt  may  appear  surprizing  how  one  of  Mr.  AU^yns 
profession  should  be.  enabled  to  erect  fiucb  an  edi- 
fice as  D.ulwich  college,  and  endow  it  so  jiiberiaUy. 
To  account  for  this,  his  biographers  suppose  that 
he  had  some  paternal  fortune,  which,  though  small, 
might  lay  afqundation  for  his  future  affluence;  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  profits  he  received  from  ^• 

acting,  to  one  of  his  managing  aiid  prudent  dispo- 
sition, and  who  by  his  excellence  in  playing,  drew 
after  him  ^uch  crowds  of  spectators,  must  have  im^ 
proved  hia  fortune  rapidly.  Besides  this,  lie.  was 
sole  proprietor  of  the  Fortune  theatre,  which  was 
built  at  bis  own  expense,  and  produced  him  con^- 
sideraj>le  emolument.  He  was  likewise  proprietor 
of  a  bear-garden  on  the  Bank-side,  and  ^fterward^ 
joint-ruler  or  overseer  of  the  king's  jbears;  ;^W  as 
bes^-bating  and  such  other  sports  y^'-^x^  th^D  n>uch  m 

fashion 
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fashion,  it  is  probable    that  he  derived  as  much 
profit  fi-om  this  amusement  as  from  his  theatre. 

After  the  college  was  built  he  met  with  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  charter  for  settling  his 
estates  in  mortmain,  arising  from  the  opposition  of 
lord-chancellor  Bacon,  who  wished  to  have  prevailed 
upon  King  James  to  settle  part  of  Alleyn's  lands  on 
two  professorships  then  about  to  be  established  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge;  but  Alleyn's  solicitation 
prevailed,  and  he  obtained  letters  patent  giving  him 
full  powers  to  endow  it  according  to  his  own  wish. 
Here  he  retired  after  he  left  the  stage,  and  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  college  till  his  death,  but  not  as 
master,  as  has  been  asserted,  for  he  appointed  his 
kinsmen,  Thomas  and  Matthias  Alleyn,  to  be  siaster 
and  warden,  on  the  completion  of  the  foundation, 
though  they  did  not  take  upon  themselves  the 
charge  of  the  revenues  during  his  life-time* 

He  died  on  the  twenty-first,  and  was  buried  in 
the  college  chapel  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  No- 
vember, 1626.  The  inscription  to  his  memory, 
which  now  appears,  states  his  death  to  have  hap- 
pened on  the  26th ;  this,  however,  is  an  error,  for 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  buried  on  the  97th ;  and 
Aubrey  gives  an  inscription  from  a  flat  stone  over 
the  grave,  now  obliterated,  on  which  the  other  date 
appeared. 

It  has  been  said,  that  before  his  death  he  repented 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  wished  to  revoke  his 
charity ;  but  of  this  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of 
proof;  on  the  contrary,  the  proofs  that  he  was 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,  are  strong;  for  the 
following  memorial  in  his  own  hand*writing,  was 
found  in  his  diary,  which  is  preserved  in  th^  col- 
lege library:  "  June  26,  1620,  my  wife  and  1  ac- 
knowledged the  fine  at  the  common-pjeas  bar,  of 
all  our  lands  to  the  college ;  Blessed  be  God  that  he 

hath 
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hath  given  us  life  to  do  it.*'  And  by  his  will  he  aug- 
mented it  with  further  donations. 

William  Hogarth,  a  truly  great  and  original 
genius,  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  in  Ship-court, 
in  the  Old-bailey,  and  was  bom  in  I69S.  His  out-  ' 
set  in  life  was  unpromising ;  ^'  He  was  bound'^  says 
Mr.  Walpole,  "  to  a  mean  engraver  of  arms  on 
plate.''  Hogarth  probably  chose  this  occupation,  as 
it  required  some  skill  in  drawing,  to  \vhich  his 
genius  was  particularly  turned.  His  master,  it 
since  appears,  was  Mr.  Ellis  Gamble,  a  silversmith 
in  Cran bourn-street,  Leicester-fields.  In  this  pro* 
*  fession  it  is  not  unusual  to  bind  apprentices  to  the 
single  branch  of  engraving  lEU*ms  and  cyphers;  and  in 
that  particular  department  of  the  business  young 
Hogarth  was  placed:  but  before  his  time  was  ex- 
pired, he  felt  the  impulse  of  genius,,  and  that  it 
directed  him  to  painting;  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  anecdote. 

During  his  apprenticeship,  he  set  out  one  Sunday 
with  twaor  three  companions  on  an  excursion  to 
Highgate.  The  weather  being  hot  they  went  into 
a  public  bouse,  where  they  had  not  been  long  before 
a  quarrel  arose  between  some  persons  in  the  same 
room.  One  of  the  disputants  struck  the  other  on 
the  head  with  a  quart  pot,  and  cut  him  very  much. 
The  blood  running  down  the  man's  face,  together 
with  the  agony  of  the  wound,  which  had  distorted 
his  features  into  a  most  hideous  grin,  presented 
Hogarth  with  a  subject  too  laughable  to  be  over- 
looked. He  drew  out  his  pencil  and  produced  on 
the  spot  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  figures  that  ever 
was  seen.  What  rendered  this  piece  the  more  va- 
luable wasf,  that  it  exhibited  an  exact  likeness  of  the 
man,  with  the  portrait  of  his  antagonist,  and  the 
figures  in  caricature,  of  the  principal  persons  gathered 
around  him. 

HomT 
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How  long  he  continued  in  obscurHy  is  uncertain. 
The  first  piece  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  ps 
a  painter  is  bplieved  to  have  been  a  representation 
of  the  Wandsworth  Assembly ;  and  from  the  date  of 
the  earliest  plate  that  can  he  ascertained  to  he  the 
work  of  Hogarth,  he  mifet  have  begun  business  ca 
his  own  accouut  at  least  as  early  as  1720. 

At  first  Hogarth  fippeara  to  have  confined  himself 
to  historical  and  family  pictures,  many  of  which  are 
still  existing,  and  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  of  his  pencil.  This,  however,  does  not 
always  please  those  who  pay  for  portraits,  as  our 
artist  soon  discovered.  A  nobleman,  who  was  un- 
commonly  ugly  and  deformed,  sat  to  him  for  his 
picture.  It  was  executed  with  oiatchless  s^iU,  but 
the  likeness  was  rigidly  observed,  without  the  ni&- 
cessary  attention  to  compliment  or  flattery.  The 
peer,  disgusted  at  this  counterpart  of  his  dear  self, 
never  thought  of  paying  for  a  reflector,  that  would 
only  insult  him  with  its  deformities.  Some  lime 
was  suffered  Xo  elapse  before  the  artist,  who  at  that 
time  had  no  need  of  a  banker,  applied  for  hiamone}% 
but  afterwards  many  applications  were  made  With- 
out sjiccess.  At  length,  however,  the  painter  hit 
upon  an  expedient  which  be  knew  must  alarm  the 
nobleman^s  pride,  and  by  that  means  answer  •  bis 
puipose.  It  was  couched  in  the  toUowing  card : 
"  Mr.  Hogartlj's  dutiful  respects  to  Lord  — ;- ;  find- 
ing he  does  not  mean  to  have  the  pictui^  wiiicb  was 
drawn  for  him,  is  again  informed  of  Mr.  H.'s  ne- 
cessity for  the  money;  if,  therefore,  his  lordship 
does  not  send  for  it  in  three  days,  it  will  l^e  dis- 
posed of,  with  the  addition  of  a  tail,  and  some  other 
little  appendas^es,  to  Mr.  Hare,  the  famous,  wild- 
beast  man  :  Mr.  H.  having  given  that  gentleman  a 
conditional  promise  of  it  for  an  exhibition  picture 
on  his  lordship^s  refusal.'^  This  intimation,  had  the 

desired 
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desired  eflFect  r  the  portratt  was  seirt  for,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames. 

The  work  that  established  his  reputation  as  a 
comic  painter,  was  the  Harlofs  Progres^^  which  if$ 
believed  to  have  been  begun  in  the  year  1751 ;  the 
coffin  in  the  fast  plate  being  inscribed  with  the  date 
Sept.  9,  1731;  but  it  was  not  until  the  publication 
of  the  print  dfthe  third  scene,  in  173:^  that  it  be- 
came unive^fsaliy  a(5ktiowle(^ed.  At  a  board  of 
treastiry,  hold  a  tiny  or  two  after  the  appearance  of 
that  print,  a  copy  of  it  was  shown  by  one  of  the 
lords,  as  containing,  among  other  excellencies,  a 
striking  likeness  of  Sir  John  Gonson.  It  gave  such 
general  satisfaction,  that,  from  the  board,  each  lord 
repain^d  to  the  print-shop  for  a  copy  of  it,  and  Ho- 
garth rose  completel}'-  into  fame. 

The  ingenius  Abbe  Du  Bos  had  often  complained 
that  no  history  painter  of  his  time  went  through  a 
series  of  actions ;  and  thus,  like  art  historian,  painted 
the  successive  fortune  of  an  hero  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave.  What  Du  Bos  wished  to  see  done,  Ho- 
garth petformi^d.  He  launches  out  his  young  adven- 
t\3f^  a\sitnple  girl  upon  the  town,  and  conducts  her 
throiigh  the  visciKsitudes  of  prostitution,  profligacy, 
and  wretchedness  to  a  premature  death.  This  was 
painting  to  the  understanding  and  to  the  heart. 
None  had  ever  before  made  the  pencil  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  morality  and  instruction  :  a  book 
like  this  is  fitted  to*e very  soil  and  every  observer, 
and  he  that  runs  may  read. 

The  Rakers  Progress  succeeded  ;  which,  though  * 
not  equal  to  the  former,  is  possessed  of  much  merit. 
Mr.  Xichols  assuirs  us,  from  unquestionable  aritho- 
rity,  that  almost  all  the  personages  that  attend  the 
Rake's  leyee  were  imdoubted  portraits ;  and  that  in 
Sottihwark  Fair  and  the  Modern  Midnight  Conversa- 
iivriy  as  many  more  were  drscox'erable.     He  might 

have  . 
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have  made  the  same  assertion  of  most  of  Hogarth^s 
compositions,  in  whirh  he  always  contrived  to  intro- 
duce the  similitudes  erf' persons  known  to  be  tinctured 
with  the  vice  or  foliy  he  intended  to  satirize,  and 
these,  were  in  general  such  striking  likenesses  as 
could  not  easily  be  mistaken^  But  bis  success  was 
not  confined  to  persons.  One  of  his  greatest  excel- 
lencies consisted  in  what  may  be  termed  tlie  furni- 
ture of  his  pieces  ;  for,  as  in  sublime  and  historical 
representations,  the  fewer  the  trivial  circumstances 
that  are  permitted  to  divert  the  spectator's  attention 
from  the  principal  figures,  the  greater  is  their  force; 
so,  in  scenes  copied  from  familiar  life,  a  proper 
variety  of  domestic  images  contributes  to  throw  a 
degree  of  verisimilitude  on  the  whole.  The  Rake's 
ievee  rooms,  the  nobleman's  dining-room ;  the 
apartments  of  the  husband  and  wife,  in  Marriage 
a^la-mode;  the  alderman's  parlour,  the  bed-chamber, 
and  many  others^  are  the  history  of  the  manners  of 
the  age. 

Soon  aftter  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Hi^rth 
went  over  to  France,  and  was  taken  into  cVistody  at 
Calais,  while  making  a  sketch  of  the  gate  of  that 
town  ;  a  circumstance  which  he  has  recorded  in  hi^ 
picture  called  0/  the  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England! 
published  in  1749-  He  was  actually  carried  before 
the  governor  as  a  spy,  and,  after  a  very  strict  ex* 
amination,  was  committed  into  the  custody  of  Gmn- 
sire,  his  landlord,  on  his  undertaking  that  Hogarth 
should  not  quit  his  house  until  he  embarked  for 
Endand. 

Hogarth  had  one  failing  in  common  with  most 
people  who  attain  wealth  and  eminence  without  the 
aid  of  a  liberal  education.  He  affected  to  despise 
every  kind  of  knowledge  which  he  did  not  possess. 
Having  established  his  fame  with  little  or  no  obliga- 
tion to  literature,  he  either  conceived  it  to  be  need- 

1  .  less^ 
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^le8S)  or  decried'  it  because  it  lay  out  erf  lifs  i:eacb. 
One  of  the  common  topics  o(  his  deela^aation  was 
the  uselessness  of  books  to  a  man  of  hiS)profe88ion, 
and,  in  bi»  picture  of  Beer  Street^  among  other 
books  consigned  by  him  to  the  pastry-K;oak,  w«  find 
TurnbuJl^on' Ancient  Painting,  a  .treatise  which  Mo- 
garth  should  have  been  able  to  understand  before  he 
ventured 4o  condemn.  With  all  this  aversion  to  lite- 
rary kiMwledge,  Hogarth  .ventured  to  appear  to  the 
worl4  ^ti  the  charact^  of  an  author,  and,  in  thie. 
year.  i76S^  published  a  quarto  voluo^,  eotitle|i 
The  Analyms  of  Beauty^  writteo  with  a  view  of 
fixing  th^  fluctuating  ideas  of  ta^te.  Ikit,  in  the 
execution  of  this  work,  he.  found  hin^self  so  miserably 
deficient  bcfth  in  language  aud  spelling,  that  he  was 

'  cooipellfd  tx)  call  in»the  assistanoe  of  .bis  better  in- 
formed.fniauds  to  word  it  fqr^biiB-  In  f^^y  no  part 
of  it  can  be  called  bis,  exc^p^  the  ground- work.  The 
beginning  of  it  was  prepared  for. the  public- eye,  by 
Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadley,  who,  when  he  had  finished 
about  a  third  part,  was  compeHed,  by  indisposition, 
to  discontinue  his  friendly  assistance.  .  Mr.  Kalph 
next  undertook  it,  bu^,  being,  equally  positive  fttid 
vain  with  Hogarth,  they  soon  dlisagreed  about.  it,iand 
tbejemainder  of  the  book  was  put  under  the  correc- 
tion of  Dr.  Morell  who  completed,  it.  The  preface 
was  ccorected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Town  ley. 

It  may  be  truly  said  of  Hogarth,   that  all  his 

^powers  of  delighting  were  restrained  to  his  penciU 
Having  rarely  been  admitted  into  polite  circles,  none 
of  his  sharp  corners  had  been  rubbed  off,  so  that  he 
continued  to  the  last  a  gross,  uncultivated  man.  To 
some  confidence  in  himself  he  was  certainty  entitled, 
for,  as  a  comic  painter,  he  could  have  claimed  no 
honour  that  would  not  have  been  most  readily  allow- 
ed him ;  but  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion  or  con- 
tradiction, on  any  subject,-  transported  him  into  a 
vol.,  IV,  L 1 1  rage. 
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•  rage.    With  all  his  failings,  however,  he  was  liberal^ 
hospitable,  and  just  in  his  dealings. 

Mr.  Hogarth  married  the  only  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  in  the  year  1730,  without  the 
knowledge  of  her  father,  who  was  not  easily  recon- 
ciled to  the  match. '  Soon  after  this  period,  he  beganf 
his  Harloi^s  Progress,  and  was  advised  as  a  means  of 
softening  the  resentment  of  Sir  James  to  place  some 
of  the  pictures  in  his  way.  Accordingly,  one  morn- 
ing early,  Mrs.  Hogarth  conveyed  several  of  them 
into  his  dining-room.  When  he  aix>se  and  saw  them 
he  inquired  from  whence  they  came,  and  being  told 
they  were  Hogarth ^s,  replied  "  very  well ;  the  man 
who  can  furnish  representations  like  these,  can  also 
maintain  a  wife  without  a  portion.'*  He  designed 
this  remark  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  his  purse-strings  * 
close ;  but  a  short  time  reconciled  him  to  the  young 
people.  Hogarth  died  tt  his  house  in  Leicester-fields 
on  the  25th  of  October,  1764,  and  was  buried  at 
Chiswiclw 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
King's-beneh,  in  the  reign  of  (*harles  II.  was  the  son 
of  Robert  Hale,  Esq.  a  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  was  born  in  160^.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where  he  made  a  considerable  progress  in  learning; 

but  was  afterwards  diverted  from  his  studias  bv  the 

^^  » 

levities  of  vouth.  From  these  he  was  recalled  by 
Seijeant  GlanVillc,  who  induced  him  to  apply  hini- 
seif  to  the  law,  and  he  accordingly  entered  into 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Nov,  the  attorney-general,  took  early 
notice  of  him,  and  directed  him  in  his  studies.  Mr. 
Selden  also  took  ranch  notice  of  him  ;  and  it  was 
this  acquaintance  that  first  set  Mr.  Hale  on  a  more 
enlarged  pursuit  of  learninof,  which  he  had  before 
confined  to  his  own  profession. 

During  the  civil  wars  he  behaved  so  as  to  obtain 
the.estcera  of  both  partitas,     i  le  was  employed  in 
3  .^  hi   ^ 
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his  practice  by  all  the  king's  party ;  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  parliament  one  of  the  commissiooerd 
to  treat  with  the  idng.  The?  murder  of  Charles  I. 
gave  him  very  sensible  regret  However,  h«  took 
the  engagement ;  nnd  was  appointed,  with  several  . 
others,  to  consider  of  the  reformation  of.  the  laty^. 
Id  l65d,  he  was  made  serjeant-at-law,  and  soon 
after  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Common* . 
pleas. 

Upon  the. death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  he  refused 
to  accept  of  the  new  commission  offered  him  by  his 
successor  Richard^  He  was  one  of  the  knights  for , 
Gloucestershire  in  the  parliament  which  callc^  home 
Charles  IL  by  whom  he  was  soon  appointed  lord 
chie^  baron  of  the  Exchequer;  but  he  declined  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  till  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde^ 
sending  for  him  upon  business  when  the  king  was  at 
his  house,  tokl  his  majesty  that  ^'  there  was  his 
niodest  chief  baron  /'  upon  which  he  was  unex* 
pectedly  knighted. 

He  was  one  of  the  principal  judges  that  sat  in 
CliflSord's  Inn  to  settle  differences  between  landlords 
and  tenants  after  the  fire  of  London,  in  which  he 
behaved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned. 

In  1671,  he*  was  advanced  to  the  post  of  lord 
chief  jiistice  of  the  KingVbench;  but,  finding  his 
health  declining,  he  resigned  it  in  February,  167^-6, 
and  died  in  the  December  following. 

This  exc/ellent  man,  who  was  an  ornament  to  the . 
Bench,  to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature,  wrote 
and  published  the  following  works :  An  Essat)  on  the 
gravitation  and  nou*gravitation  of  Jluid  bodies ;  04- 
set-vations  touching  tlieTorricellian Experiment ;  Con'- 
iem/fiationSi  Moral  and  Divine ;  The  Life  of  Pom^ 
ponius  AtticuSy  with  political  and  moral  Refections ; 
Observations  on  the  principles  of  Natural  Motion ;. 

and 
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and,  Th& Primitive  Organization  of  Mankind.  He 
afeo  teft  a^reat  numbed  iA  manuscripts  upon  various 
subject^;  among  which*  fvere  his  Plem  of  the 
Cn9wn't  apd  The  original  Insfittition^  Po:::ery  and 
JtfrisHivthn  of  Parliamejifs. 

©^his'inflteiible  integrity  in  the  administration  of 
justice/ tvvo  instances  are  recorded,  Xvhich- happened 
whHe-  he  H\^a8  chief  barott.    One  of  the  principal 
nobility  went  once  to  his  chambers,   and  told  him,  • 
that '^  Having  a  suit  in  law  to  be  tried '  bef?)rfe  him, 
he  came^'^hlre  t»  atequairtt  him*  vinth  it,  that  he 
inight* tbe'lletteT  understand  it  whenf  it  shouW  come 
to  be  tried  in  court^-'*  "Upon  .'which  the  judge  in- 
tenropted* him,  arid  said,'*' he  did  net  deal  fairly  to 
come  tb-  hi^  chambers 'about  such  aflfefrsr  fbr  he 
never  received*  information  respecting  cati^s  bntih 
open  coiiit',  where  both  parties  were,  to  be  heard 
alike/*    His  grace  tveritaway  not  a  little  dissatis6ed 
with  tfti^  answer,  and  cofeplained  of' it  to'  the  king, 
as  a  rudeness  not  to  be  endured:  but  his  majesty- 
bid  him  content  himself  that  he  was  used  no  worse;, 
and  said,  '*' he  verily  believed  he  would  haj"^  used 
hirti  no  Better  if  he  hat^  gone  to  solicit  him  in  any  of 
his- own  e*i!wfei.'^ 

•  The*  offif^  occurriedf  iti  one  of  his  (iincufts. '  A 
ger>|tteman'Who  had^a  trial'  ^t.  the  assrizes  had  sent 
him  a- buck  fSr  hif't^bf^:  HTlen  the  j\jdg(^  Heard 
the  cause  called  on,  and  tht^  rihme  of  the  party,  he 
eiKjuiri^d  if  he  was  fibt  the  same  person  that'  had 
sent  the  venisnii,  aha'feeihg-  informed'  that  jt  was 
the  same,  told  him  that  he  (^ould  not  suffer  the  trial 
to  go  on  till  he  had  paid  him  for  his  buck.  The  gen- 
tleman answered  that  he' had  never  sold  his  venison, 

and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  him  whicb  he  did 
not  do  to  every  jutlge  \Vho  had  gone  that  circuit, 

\Vhic*h  was  confirm^  byscVeral  gentlemen  present; 

The 
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The  lord  chief  baron,  howev.er,  would  not  suffer 
the  trial  tb  proceed  till  he  had  paid  for  the  venison  ; 
upon  which  the- gentlemaii  withdrew  the  record. 

Sir  Wtlltam^'Blackstojce  was  the  son*  of  a  silk- 
man,  in  London,  where  he  was  born  in  July,  lV^23. 
some  months  after  "the  death  of  his  fiather.  His 
mother  died  before  he  was  twelve  years  of  agd^;  but' 
the  care  of  his  education  and  fortune  hq[d  from  hi^ 
birth  b^en' undertaken  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bigg,  an  eminent  sur2;con  in  London. 

When-  he  was  about  seven  years  old,  he  Was  put 
to  school  at  the  Charter- house,  and  in   the'  year 
173.5,  wa^  admitted  upon  the  foundation.     In  this* 
excellent   seminary   he   applied   himself   to   every 
branch  of  youthful  education  with  the  same  assi- 
duity  which  accompanied  his  studies  through  life. 
His  talents  and  industry  rendered  him  the  favourite 
of  the  masters,  who  gave  him  the  utmost  assistance 
and  attention,  so  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  although  so.  young, 
was  sufticiently  qualified   to   be   removed    to*  the 
university.     In  the  year  1738;  he  was  elected  to 
one  of  the  Chartter-house  exhibitions  at  Oxford,  but 
was  permitted  to  remain  a  scholar  there  till  after  the 
l^th  of  December,  to'  giVe  him  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  the  anniversary  oration   on  the  founder  s 
commemoration -day.      In   tfhe   February  folFowing' 
the  society  of  Pembroke  college,  of  which  he  was  a" 
commoner,    unanimously  elected   hina  to    one  of 
Ladv  Holford^s  exhibitions  for  Charter-hou^e  scho- 
lars.     Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  unre* 
mitting  ardour;  and  although  the  c1assi<?s,  and'par- 
ticularly  the  Greek   and.  rloman  poets,  were*^  his 
favourites,  they  did  not  entirely  engross  his  atten- 
tion r  logic,   mathematics,  *ahd'  the  other  sciences 
were  not  nedected, 

Having 
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Having  delcrmmed'on  his  future  plan  of  life,  and 
made  choice  of  the  law  for  bis  profession,  be  was 
entered  in  the  Middle  Temple,  in  1741.  He  now 
found  it  necessary  to  quit  the  more  amusing  pur- 
suits of  his  youth  for  the  severer  studies  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  himself*  He  expressed  his  sensations 
on  this  occasion  in  a  copy  of  verses,  since  published 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Dodsley  s  Miscellanies,  in- 
titled  the  Lawifer^s  Farewell  to  his  Muse^  in  which 
the  struggle  of  his  mind  is  expressed  so  strongly,  so 
naturally,  and  with  such  elegance  of  sense  and  lan- 
guage, and  such  harmony  of  versification,  as  must 
convince  every  reader  that  his  passion  for  the  muses 
was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  laid  aside  without  much 
reluctance,  and  that,  if  he  had  pursued  that  flowery 
path,  he  would  perhaps  have  proved  inferior  to  few 
of  our  English  poets. 

,  In  November,  1743,  he  was  elected  into  the 
society  of  All-souls  college,  and  in  the  following  No- 
vember spoke  the  anniversary  speech  in  commemo- 
ration of  Archbishop  Chichelc,  the  founder,,  and  the 
other  benefactors  to  that  house  of  learning,  and  was 
then  admitted  actual  fellow.  From  this  period  he 
divided  his  time  between  the  University  and  the 
Temple,  where  he  took  chambers,  in  order  to  attend 
the  court.  In  the  former  he  pursued  his  academical 
studies,  and  in  June,  1745,  commenced  bachelor 
of  civil  law :  in  the  latter,  he  appUe^l  himself  closely 
to  his  profession;  and  in  November,  1746,  was 
called  to  the  bar.  In  17^0,  he  commenced  doctor 
of  civil  law,  and  thereby  became  a  member  of  the 
Convocation,  which  enabled  him  to  extend  his 
views  to  the  general  benedt  of  the  university.  In 
the  summer  of  the  year  1753,  he  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  retiring  to  his  fellowship,  and  an  academical 
Hfe,  still  continuing  the  practice  of  his  profession  as 
fiprovifcial  oounseL 

*  His 
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His  lectures  on  the  laws  of  England  appear  to 
have  been  an  early  and  favourite  idea ;  for  in  the 
Michaelmas  term  after  he  quilted  Westminster-hall, 
he  entered  on  the  reading  of  them  at  Oxford ;  and 
we  are  told  by  the  author  of  his  Ufe,  that  even  at 
their  commencement,  such  were  the  expectations 
formed  irom  the  acknowledged  abilities  of  the  lee-* 
turer,  they  were  attended  bv  a  very  crowded  claas 
of  young  men  of  the  first  ramilies,  characters,  i^nd 
hopes.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  17^8,  that  the 
lectures,  in  the  form  they  now  bear,  were  read  at 
the  university.  Mr.  Viner  having  by  his  will  left  not 
only  the  copy-right  of  his  abridgment,  but  other  pro- 
perty to  the  university  of  Oxford  9  to  found  a  pit>- 
fessorship,  fellowships,  and  scholarships,  of  com- 
mon law,  he  was,  on  the  30tb  of  October,  17^8, 
unanimously  elected  Vinerian  professor,  and  on  thei. 
95th  of  the  same  month,  read  bis  first  introduc- 
tory lecture,  which  he  published  at  the  request  of 
the  vice-chancellor,  and  heads  of  houses,  and  after- 
wards prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Com- 
mentaries. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Commentaries  were 
originally  intended  for  the  press ;  but  many  imper- 
fect and  incorrect  copies  having  got  abroad,  and  a 
pirated  edition  of  them  being  either  published,  or 
preparing  for  publication  in  Ireland,  the  learned  lec- 
turer thought  proper  to  print  a  correct  edition  him- 
self; and  in  November,  1765,  published  the  first 
volume  under  the  title  of  Camuentaries  on  4he  Laws 
of  England ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  four  sue* 
ceeding  years,  the  remaining  parts  of  this  valuable 
work.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  before  this 
period,  the  reputation  his  lectures  deservedly  ac- 
quired him,  had  induced  him  to  resume  his  practice 
in  Westminster-hall;  and  in  a  course  somewhat 
inverted  from  the  general  progress  of  hi&  profession, 

he, 
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,be,  who  h^d  quitted  th^  bar  for  ao  acadeofiic  life,  re- 
turned from  tile  college  to  the  bar  with^  a  consider- 
able increase  of  business.  He  likewise  obtained  a 
seat  in  parliament,  but  neither  as  a  pleader  or  |i 
senator  did  be  equal  the  expectations  bis  writings 
h^d  raised. 

^[e  succeeded  Sir  Joseph  Yates  as  one  of  the 
puisne  judges  of  the  court  of  King Vbeiich  in  .1770» 
whence  he  was  shortly  after  remo?ed  to  the  oouist 
of  Common-pleas.  As  a  judge  he  was  not  inactivet 
but  when  not  occupied  in  the  duties  pf  his  station, 
was  geoeraliy  engaged  in  somejschame  of  public 
utility.  The  act  for  die  establishoieQt  of  peniteotiiry 
J^ouses  for  convicts,  as  a' substitute  for .  transports* 
jUW)  owed  its  origin  in  a  great  measure  to  hiaou 
It  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  that  the  augmeotatiott 
qf  tjtie  jiudges'  salaries,  calculated  to  make  up  the 
deficiencies  occasioned  by  the  taxes  they  are  subject 
to,  and  thereby  to  preserve  their  independeoce,  was 
obtained  chiefly  by  his  industry  and  aUention.  Tbm 
Ti^spectahle  and  valuable  mao  died  on  the  14th  of 
February,   17B(). 

JouK  CoLET,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  founder  of 
St.  Paul's  school,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Co|e&^ 
kut  and  was  born  in  London  m  1466.  His  educa« 
tioi>  b4^an  at  St.  Anthony's  school,  from  whencOt  im 
1483,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  after  seven  years 
(Hudy  of  logic  and  pfailosofdiy,  took  his  degrees 
m  arts.  '      . 

AI)OUt  the  year  14<93  he  visited  France  and* Italy^ 
for  ^lieipur pose  of  imj>ooving  himself  in  the  Greek 
andX^itin  knguages.  He  came  baok,to  England  in 
1497)  when  he  took  orders,  aad^  returned  to,Ox^ 
ford,  wheire  he  reiAA  lectuiies  ^ra/^, ,  on  the  epistles 
of  St.,  Paid.  *At  thif;  time  he  possessed  the  ifectory 
of  Denniegton,  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  had  been 
JQstitiitedat  thu  age  of  nineteen.     He  was  also  pre* 

bendarv 
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-faeiifiaiy  of  York,  a»d  caaon  of  St  Matti&^mlei> 
grand,  Loadon.  In  IMi.  he  became  mhendoiy 
oi  8tl  Paul's,  and  immediately  afterwarw  dean  of 
that  catbedn^,  'baying  previowly  taken  Abe  degme 
of  dootw  of  dwimty.  He  waa  no  sooner  miaed  to 
this  dignity  than,  he  introduced  .Abe  pificlioe  oi 
preaching  af  d  es^pounding  the  scriptures,  a&d  ^eatab^ 
Ijabed.  a  pei^petual  divinity  lectave:  in.  .St  Paul's 
€sbttn;:h,  three  daya  in  every  week;  an  jnstitotioK 
which  gradually  made  way  for  the  nefetmibon. 

About  the  year  1509,  dean  Colet. formed  his 
plan  for  the  foimdation  of  Si.  Paul's  achpol,  which 
he  endowed  with  esbitea  to  the  value  oCcaie  hundred 
and  Cwen^^wo  pounds,  and  upwards.  Tte  ceioM 
braled  graaraiarinn,  William  Lily,  was  fats'  finit 
master,  and  the  coinpany  of  meicem  mem-  tbt 

trusteea- 

Dean  Colet,  though  a  papist,  was  an  enmny  to 
the  gross  superstitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
distqf^proved  of  auricular  confession;  the  cielibaty  of 
the  priests ;  and  some  other  tenets  and  €erin[nonie^ 
which  have  been  condemned  by  men  of  sound  nn^ 
derstanding  in  every  age  and  country.  Indeed  his 
notions  of  religion  were  so  much  moie  rational  than 
those  of  his  contemporary  priests,  that  they  deemed 
him  litUe  better  than  a  heretic,  and  on  that  acoount 
he  was  so  frequently  molested,  that  he  at  last  de^ 
termined  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
peaqieful  retirement.  With  this  intention  he  built  a 
house  near  the  palace  at  Richmond;  but  bein^ 
•seized  with  the  sweating  sickness,  he  died  in  the 
year  1519,  in  the  fifty- third  year  of  his  age«  He 
•was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  of  St. 
f^auFs;  and  a  stone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  no 
Other  inscription  than  his  name. 

He  wrote  Rudimenta  grammatica;  The  construe^ 
,iion  of  the  ^ghi  parts  of  Speech  iijyaiijf  Devotions; 

VOL.  IV.  M  mm  Epistolee 
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J&fits^itibd  .^Ernsmum ;  ^nd  several  Sbnnon^'-and 
>  oihiec  worifs;  fliristcli  9till  reinsun  in  mdnusciipt! 
:»  Thomas  Guv, ;  founder  of  the  hospital  which 
iiearb^hisi.^nainb,  was  ^thfe  son  of  a  lighterman  ia 
•Horsi^DrdowDV  where  her  was  born  in^  the  year  1644^ 
He  was  put  apprentice  to  (^*  book^lli?r  io  th^^porch 
oflierceo's  cbapel,  and  when  out  of  his  time,  sat 
up  trade  widi  a  stock  of  about  two  hundred  pounds, 
ia  the  house  that  forms  tbe^  angle  betvveen  ComhitI 
and  Lombard^reet. 

The.rEngiish'bibleS'ibeing^tery  badly  Sprinted  at 
that  timev  Me.  Guy  enraged  with  othen»  in  a  scheme 
•for  priating^tfaem  in  Rdttuid^and  importing  them ; 
but  thi^  ibeing  put  a  stopto;  he  oontfacted  with  the 
luriivQffsity^f /  Ojcfonl,  for  their  privilege  of  printing 
thjem^  aad  earried  on  ^a  great  bible  trade  -foi'  many 
years  to  considerable  advantage.  Thus  he  began  to 
<i9ccumulate  'money,  apd  it  remained  in  his -hrands; 
•ibr  being  s  ai^ngleman,  -afnd  so  penurious  as  to  dine 
}On>hid<:sbop*  counter  with  vnb  other  lable  co\*ering 
'than:vBAv  old:  neWsipaper,  his  expenses  >  weriei .  very 
lnfliag;v'^  The.  bolk  of  his  fortune,  however,  w^s 
4i^quifi^  by/ purchaiftiDg  seamens'  tickets  during 
;Q.uee»r  Anuefs  wars,:  and  b^  dealing  in  :South-sea 
stock  Jnthe'>'Bar>  l7iM.      ...»  ;  i^    - 

.    S^4>  sboijii^  iwhht  great  eUenti' spring  iVon*  trivial 
xauses^  it  tnaiy  be'dbservedv  tiiat  the  pt^Kc  ow^  the 
dedicadioUiOf  bis  iibniense  forMneto  charitable  pur- 
;poses»  to  thQ  indiscreet  otficiousnegs  df  bis  ilidkt- 
servant  in  interfering  with  the  repairs  of  the  pave- 
ment before  the  door.     Guy  bad  agreed  to  marry 
her,  and  preparatory  to  b»  nuptiaU)  bad  ordered  the 
pavement)  which  was  in  a  neglected  state,  to  be 
mended,  as  far  as  to  a  particular  ston^,  which  he 
pointed  out.     The  maid  looking  at  the  men  at -work 
while  her  master  was  out,  observed  a  broken  place 
tbat  they  had  not  repaired,  and  mentioned  it  to^ 
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tfiem;  but  tbey  told  h^r  that  Tfix.Qwy  ha^  directed 
them  not  to. go  so  far.   ,"  Well/'  says  she,  "  do 
vou  n^end  it,  and  tell  bim  I  desired  you;  I  kpow 
he  will  not  be  aiigry.'*    It  happened,  howevejfc  tjhal:, 
the  poor  girl  p^UQied  too  m.ucli  on  her/inOuenpe^ 
over  her  careful  lover;,  with  whom  a  few  extmor-i 
dioary  6hil]lii\gs  turned  the  scale  totally  against  her; 
the  mi^,  ot)eyecl ;    Guy .  was  enraged   to  find  .  his 
orders  exceeded;.,  his  matrimonial  scheme  was^  rei^v 
nounced,  and  so,  in  bis;old  age,  he  built  hospitals.- 
Besides  bis  own  hospijal,  and  the,  a^ditjiQUS  to  St» 
Thomas's  (ialready  notiQ^d  Vol.  111.  pp..  163  :i|n4; 
164)  he  erected  an  alms-houso  iwit^a  Jii^ry  at 
Tamworth,  in  Staffordshire,;  th^  pl^^;of  hi^.i^pther's 
nativity,  ^nd  for  whichnhe  ha4  b^^J^^^c^e|i  fe|ire-/ 
a^ntativejn, parliament,.^  foufteef^^^pppr  p^en  ap4> 
wom^p;.£^nd  be  erjfdoiW^d   it  witl^jfi.^ifQvppue >:bf^ 
one  hundred  and  twent|y-five.poun(^apf|if  ap^iQun^ 
pay  their. pensions,  aswellas  forthj^  pgurposeio^pul-f 
ting  opt  poor  children  apprentices:^    fc^ly^i*!?  b^r 
qu^tbed  one  thousand  ppunds  ;  to  ey.ery  .ofie ,  v?hf>, 
cwld  prove  tben^elyes  in  ^ny 4egf!ee  r^e^ifed  to  bimj 
He  died  in  December,  1724,. in  the ^ightyrfiiist year 
of  his  age*  .  • 

JjiicHAKD  Mead,  the  most  eipinent  physician; 
of  bis  time,  was  the  son  of  a  non-conformist  mi- 
aifirt^r  at  ^epney,  where  he  was  born  on  (he  lltb^ 
9f«  August,  167^«  His  father  being  possessed  of  ai^ 
an^lQ  fortune,  bestowed,  a  liberal  education  at  hoxa^ 
upQi^  thirteen  children,  of  whom  Richard  was  the 
ej^yjen^j  and  for  that  purpose  kept  a  priyate  tut<;>0 
Ml  the  hoi^se,  who  taught  i^im  the  Latin  tongue. 
,  When,  he  was  sixteen,  years  of  age,  he  was  sent 
*  to. Utrecht,  where  he  studied  jthr^e  years  under  the 
famous  Gi^ius;  and  tb^n,  choosing  the  profession 
0f  physic,  he^  wept  to  Leydeq,  and  attended  the 

lectur^ii 
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lectttf cs  of  Ktcatm  oh  the  theory  and  praetiee  of 
wedicme,  and  Herman's  botanical  eeurses'. 

Afte^  he  had  compleated  his  studies,  he*  tra veHed 
inft^ttafy,  where  he  resided  some  time,  afld  tttok 
vpp  his  dcK; tor's  degrees  at  Padtaa.  On  his  retirrn  te^ 
Engtem}  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  physic,  in 
Whkh  Remade  stich  extraordinary  discoveries,  that 
be  wjis  foltewed  hy  more  peopte  of  fashion  tfctatr  any 
other  physician  in  London;  and  so  great  it  as  his 
successi^  that  for  many  years  he  acquired  by  his  pit>- 
fe^ion  upwards  of  five  thousaijd'pound*^  per  annutti, 
awd  in  one  year  his  receipts  atnounted  to/ more  Aait 
Mven  thousfand  pounds. 

His  abilities  Were  so  distinguished  that  the  tftti- 
verslty  of  Okfbrd  complimented  him  with  the 
degtee  of  dexttdl*' in  physic;  and  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  the  TWiyal  Society  6f  the  coltege  of  physi- 
cian^^ and  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  bosprtaf.  In 
1797,  he  was  appointed  physician  to  George  II. 
whotii-he.  had  served  in  that  capacity  wWe  Prince 
df  Watea ;  and  he  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  to 
have  hia  two  soiifs-inlaw,  Dr._Ni<^hol»  and  Dr. 
Wiimot,  hid  coadjutors  in  that  eminent  station. 

But  intent  as  Dr.  Mead  was  on'  the  duties  of  tiis 
prisfesabn,  he  had  a  greath^ss  of  mind  thfat  extended 
Ttbelf  to  all  kinds  of  Kteteture,  which'  he  spared 
Neither  pains  nor  expense  to  promote.  Hial  librarf 
ibhsifeted  of  not  less  than*  tenr  thousand  volutaelr,  of 
which  his  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental  manuscripts' 
Aiade  no  inconsiderable  part.  He  had  also  a  gaHery 
for  His  pictures  and  antiijuities,  which  cdst  hinr 
great  sums.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  was  so* 
universally  established,  that  he  corresponded  ^  with 
M  the  principal  literati  in  Europe.  No  learned 
.  foreigner  ever  came  to  London  without  being  Ttttn>» 
duced  (0  Dr.  Mead;  and  on  these  occasions  hta' 
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table  WW  always  open,  and  the  magnifieence  f4 
jnineea  waa  united  with  the  pleaaures  of  philoso^ 
phere.  It  waa  io  him,  ptineipally,  that  (he  sarem! 
cminties  of  England,  as  well  as  our  foreign  cdoniea, 
applied  for  the  choice  of  their  physicians;  and*  he 
was  likewise  consulted  by  the  physicians  of  Prassia; 
Russia,  Denmark,  &c.  Kothing^  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  to  call  hidden  talents  to  light ;  to  give 
encouragement  to  useful  projects ; .  and  to  see  them 
executed  under  hia  own  eye:  and  it  was  by  his  in- 
terposition and  assiduity,  that  Mr.  SQttx>nf's  inven- 
tion for  drawing  foul  air  from  ships  and  other  closed 
places,  was  carried  into  execution;  and  all  ther 
vessels  in  his^  Majesty's  navy  provided  with  this 
usefAl  machine.  In  a  word,  he  was  the  patron  of 
every  usefu]  and  ingenious  art,  and  might  justly  hQ 
styled  the  Msscanos  of  his  age.  He  died  on  the 
f6th  of  February,  17^4j  and  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  church. 

Besides  several  papers  inserted  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  or  printed  in  detached  pamphlets, 
he  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy ;  De  VarioHs  et 
Morbillis  Disse/tatio;  Medica  sacrd;  Mouita  et 
frteceptu  medica;  and  a  Discourse  concerning  Pes-' 
tifential  Contagion. 

Wi'LLiAM  Fekk,  an  eminent  writer  in  behalf  of 
the  Quakers,  and  founder  of  the  colony  of  Pensyl-r 
vania  in  America,  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Penn, 
admiral  of  Edgland,  and  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Catharine's,  London,  October  I4th,  1644,  He 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at* 
Chigwell  in  Es^x,  whebce  he  removed  to  Oxford 
in  1660,  and  was  entered  a  gentlem&n  comrnoner 
of  Christ-church. 

Previous  to  hisji^^ing  to  Oxford  he  had  imbibed^ 
the  tenets  of  the  Quaker^,  from  having  attended  to 
the  preaching  of  one  Thomas  Lpe,  and  while  there, 
3  ,  he 


he,  \yitli  some  pther  students.a^  siw^i|«[r  ideiVj  belc^' 
private  meetings^  .where  they  p^^y ed . jand  preacbiiacl. 
^moijig  themseLyes, .   This  > giving  gJf^^l offence  to  the 
iiesidp. of  colleges,  Mr.  P^enn  was  jfir§t  fined  for.  pon- 
confprmity,  and.  persisting  io  his  religious  exercisqsi 
was  at  length  expeUed  his  college.    Upon  his  rqtufii 
home^  he  was,  on  the  §ame  account,,  treated  with 
great  sevj^ity  by  bis  fat^fier,  who  at  last  turned  him 
out  of  doors.^,  .but  hisk^re^entment  afterwards  abating, 
fee  sent  bim  to  l\rance  in, company  with  some  per- 
sons of  Quality,  where  be  continued  a  considerable- 
timi^ai^d  returned  not  only  well  skilled  in  the  French; 
language,  but  a  polite  and  accomplished  gentleman. 
.^  Hi$  religious  opinion  was  still,  however,  a  source 
of  vexation  to  him,  and  he  was  frequently  imprisoned, 
on^ account  of  it;    sometimes  in  the  Tower,  some-, 
times  in  Neu^gate,  apd  sometimes  in  Ireland,  where 
part  of  his  paternal  estate  lay.     It  al^  occasioned  a 
second  difference  with  his  father,  who  again  dis- 
carded, and  threatened  to  disinherit  him;  but  in  the 
end  was  perfectly   reconciled  to  him,  and,  at  his- 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1670,  left  him  a 
very  ample  fortune. 

His  persecutions  by  the  ecclesiastical  go^^^nment 
still  continuing,  he  travelled  twice  into  Holland  and 
Germany  to  propagate  his  opinions,  ^.between  the 
years  1671  and  1078;  during  which  period  he  was  a 
constant  preacher  to  his  sect,  and  published  many 
treatises  in  support  of  it. 

In  16SU  King  Charles  I L  in  consideration  of  the^ 
services  of  Mr.  Penn's  father,- and  of  several  debts 
diie  from  the  crown  to  him  at  the.  time  of  his  de-. 
cease,  ^[^anted  to  him  and  his  hejrs  the  province 
lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  in  North 
America,  which  fr9m  theqce  obtained  the  name  of 
Pens^lvama,  .  Upon  this  Mr.  Penn  published  a 
bfief  account  of,  that  province,  accompanied  by  the 

royal 
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toyz\  grant-  and,  having  proposed  ah  easy  purchase 
•ofiaiids  ana  good'terms  of  settlement  to  such  as'werfe 
Jncl'rned  to  rembve*  thither,  he  obtained  a  consider- 
able number  df  settlers.  Mr.  l^enn  embarked  for 
Pensylvania  in  1689,  where' He  continued  about  tWQ 
'ycfars.  'While' there,  he  purchased  the  land  he  h^id 
T^c^ived'ffora' 'the  Tcing  of  the  native  Indians,  and 
Concluded  a'pe^cetvith  them  for  the 'security  of  his 
settlors.  •  Hti  ^so  drew  up  the  fujidarrifental  articles 
for  the  government  of  hispr6vinct,  'in'id  having  spetl 
thte  IbUndatiqti  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  laid,  he  rcr 
twned  to  EfigWnd  in  Augiist,  l6Si:  ' 
''Upon  the  accessiofa'of  Jamesjli  fo  the  thrOne,'he 
was  taken  into  a  great  degree  of  feivour  at  courlf^ 
*u'hit*h- exposed  him  to  the  impiit^tioii  of  being  .a 
pApi«,  but  from  this  he  fully  vindrcated  himself. 
tI^  Continued,  however,  to-  labour  under  th?  ^me 
Bnsf]licion  during  the  reign  of  King  William,  but, 
upon  t?he  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  was  again  taken 
into' favour,"  and  frequently  sfppcared  at.  court.  Id 
^69^),  he  went  a  second  titn^'to  Pfensylvania,  froni 
whence  he  was.obliged  to  return  in  1701  in  order  to 
defend  his  proprietory  rights,  which  Jiad  been'  at- 
tacked m  his' abseme. 

As  he  advancetfin  years,  he  found  the  air  of^Lon- 
don  u n favourable  tb  his  constitution',  for  which,  rej^- 
•on  he,  in  1710,  took  a  house  near  Twyford  iti 
fiucldnghamghiye,  'where  he  resided'  dufin'c  the  re- 
mainder of  h?^  life,  and  died  there  July.3oTl7l'8:'   ; 

He^tas  thV3  greatpst  bulwark  of 'the  Quak'<^,  in 
i^hose  defence  he  w+ote' mi mbe^Ies.^^  pieci^s,  inofet  of 
tvhich*have ^6nc  tfhr(juglV  many  editions.  His  cor- 
respondihfce  \Vith  t>n  Tillotsori  a'rtij  M^lliatn  Popple, 
E^q.'tojjdthef  vtitH'^is  Icltcrs  to  the  Prin^e^s'tlrza- 
belh  of  the  Khiiie  dm]  the  Cnuntes^J  of  HoTiies,  are 
inserted  in  the  Collectioii  of  hisWorVs. 

'-'  John  Howard, 
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John  H0WAAP9  a  man  of  singular  and  oansc^id- 
eat  pl^ilantbropyt  was  th^  son  of  «t  reputable  trades^ 
jnw  in  St  -PaulVt  churcb^yard.  He  was  bom  at 
Oapton,  either  in  17  3d  or  17^6;  and  at  a  proper 
age  was  appxenticad  to  a  wboleiale  grocer  in  Wat- 
ling-street.  When  bis  father  di^,  be  left  twa 
children ;  viz.  this  son  and  a  dougbteri  to  both  of 
whom  be  bequeathed  handsome  fortunes;  and  direct* 
ed  by  bis  will  that  his  son  should  not  be  consi- 
idered  of  age  until  he  was  five-'andf4wenty. 

His  constitution  was  naturally  weak,  and  hia 
health  appeared  to  have  been  kguied  by  tbe  necea^ 
aary  duties  of  his  appnentioeship;  he,  therefpre,  at  the 
expiration  of  U,  took  lodgings  at  Stoke  Newiqgtoo^ 
T^ot  meeting  with  that  attention  he  required  jorbis 
first  apartments,  be  soon  removed  to  others,  kept  by 
a  widow  lady  named  Lardeau,  by  whom  be  was 
nuised  with  such  care  and  attention,  tbat,  out  of 
gratitude  for  her  kindness,  he  resolved  upcm  mar- 
nring  be^;  and,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  t)f 
their  ages,  he  being  not  more  than  twenty-eight  and 
abe  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and  twenty  years  older  in 
ponstitution,  they  were  privately  married  about  the 
year  17^3-  But  this  union  was  not  of  lopg  continu** 
ance^  Mrs.  HowjU'd  died  in  November,  175^,  and 
he  was.  a  sincere  and  affectionate  mourner  for  her 
death. 

In  the  year  1756,  be  bad  the  misfortune  to  expe* 
rience  some  of  the  sufferings  it  afterwards  became  tht 
business  of  his  life  to  relieve.  He  embarked  on 
bpard  the  Hanover  packet  for  Lisbon,  with  an  inp- 
tention  of  making  the  tout  of  Portugal ;  but  the 
vessel  was  taken  by  a  French  pflVateer  and  carried 
.  into  Brest.  Of  the  evils  he  endured  in  captivity  be 
gives  the  following  account  in  bis  treatise  On  Pri» 
sons:  Before  we  reached  Brest,  I  suffered  the  exr 
tremity  of  thirst,  not  having,  for  above  forty  hours, 
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iaiie  dfop  ^  water,  nor  hftrdly  b,  morsel  of  food.  la 
the  castle  at  Brest  I  lay  six  nighta  upon  straw ;  lund 
observiGig  bpw  cruelly  my  countrymea  were  used 
jthei^  and  sit  Mortaiix,  iprfiitb^r  I  was  carried  next, 
during  th^  two  montb9  {  waa  at  Caiiiaix  upon 
piirole,  I  correiiponded  witb  the  English  prisoners 
i^tBre^t,  Morl^ix,  andDinnan:  at  the  laat  of  those 
towns  wiere  several  of  ovm  own  ship's  crew,  and  my 
servant.  {  Ivad  sulBcient  evidence  of  their  being 
treated  wiith  suoh  barbarity  that  many  hundreds  had 
periabedr  sipd  that  thirty-six  were  buried  in  a  hole 
at  X>inn»n)  in  one  day^^  .  Whisn  I  came  to  England, 
atilj  on  paroje,  I  made  known  ta.the  commissioners 
«f  ^ck  aqd  wounded  9ea)ipC^ra,  the  sundry  .parttcukr^ 
whi<;h.  gained  th^ir  attei^ion  and  thanks.  ]iemon«> 
^r^iy^ei  was  made  to  the  French  court,  our  sailors 
had  redress^  and  tho^  that  were  in  the  three  prisqns 
mentioned  above,  were  brqught  home  in  the  (iret 
cartel  shipfu  Ferhaps,''  adds  he,  ^^  what  I  suflfered  on 
this  occasion,  increased  n^  sympathy. with  the  nnbap^ 
py  people  whose  case  is  the  aubject  of  this  book/^' 

He  ^fiierwerds  m^  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  on  his 
return,  settled  at  Brokenhnrst  in  the  New  ForesU 
In  17^3,  he  m^trried  a  daughter  of  Edward  Leeds, 
Esq.  King's  Serjeant.  ^  This  lady.died  in  1765,  in 
child*bed  of  kev  only  chikiy  a  son,  who  unfortu- 
nately became  a  lunatic. 

.  After  her  death,  Mr;  Howard  left  Hamp^h^,  and 
purphased  w  eatat«  at  Cardington,  near  Bedford. 
Here  his  philanthropy  waa  exercised,  in  relieving 
the  distresa^d ;  encouraging  the  virtuous  and  indus- 
trious ;  Adding  employment  tor .  the  popr  when  out 
of  work^  .and.im>v]ding  education  for  their  children. 
But  thfi  sphere  in  which  he  had  hitherto  moved, 
waa  tqoi  qoi|tr»cted  for  his  enlarnd  mind.  Being 
named  in  )773>  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Bedford- 
^ire,  hiB  goene  of  ua^ulnepa  became  frpm  that 
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titne.exttoded.  A  sense  of  duty  induced  him  per* 
sooally  to  visit  the  county  gaol,  where  he  observed 
such  abuses,  and  such  scenes  of  calamity,  ^ashe  had 
before  no  conception  of;  and  he  immediately  exerted 
hiooaielf  to  get  them  reformed.  With  a  view  to 
obtain  precedents  tor  certain  regulations  which  be 
purposed,  he  went  to  inspect  the  prisons  in  some 
neighbouring  counties ;  but  finding  equal  room  for 
complaint  in  them,  he  determined  to  visit  the  prin- 
cipal prisons  in  £ngland.  The  farther  be  pro* 
ceeded,  the  more  he  was  shocked  at  the  state  of 
them,  and  resolved  to  endeavour  to  accomplish  a 
radical  reform  in  the  management  of  those  l^orrid 
places  df  confinement,  which  he  considered  as  of 
the  highest  importance,  not  only  to  the  wretched 
objects  themselves,  but  to  the  community  at  large. 
Upon  this  subject  he  was  examined  in  the  House 
ef  Commons  in  March,  1774,  when  he  received 
their  thanks.  Thus  encouraged,  he  re-visited  the 
prisons  in  £nglund,  together  with  the  principal 
houses  of  correction:  and,  in  177^^  extended  his 
circuit  to  Wales, '  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  he 
found  the  same  need  of  refonnation. 

One  grand  object  he  bad  in  view  was,  to  put  a 
stop  to  that  shocking  distehiper,  the  gaol-fever, 
which  raged  so  dreacUyiy  i u  many  of  the  prisons  as 
to  make  them  iii  the  last  degree  offensive  and  dan- 
gQTDua:  a  distemper  by  which  many  more  had  been 
carried  off,  than  by  the  bands  of  the  executioner; 
and  which,  in  several  instances,  had  been  connnu- 
nicated  ti>  the  c#urtsi  of  justice,  and  had '  proved 
fatal  to  the  judges  and  magistrates,  as  well  as  t% 
multitudes  of  persons  who  bad  attended  the  trials. 
Another  end  he  proposed  was  to  procure  the  im- 
mediate Hslease  of  prisonjerfr,  who  upon  trial  were 
acquitted,  but  who  vyere  often  long  and  unjustly 
detained,  from  igability  to  discharge  the  accustomed 

fees. 
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iees.  Bat  the  great  object  of  all  was  to  introduce 
ft  thoEOugh  reform  bf  moiab  tsto  our  priaonSf  where 
be  had  found  the  moat  flagrant  vices  >  prevail  to  such 
a  decree,  that  instead  of  opemting  for  the  prevention 
ofcnmes,  they  were  become  semiaanes  of .  wicked* 
iie88»and  the  most  formidable  nuisances  lo  the  con> 
munity. 

For  the  attainment  of  these  benevolent  ends,  Mr. 
Howard  spareti  neither  'pains  nor  eiepense;  and 
pbeeiAiIiy  exposed  himself  to  much  incbnvtsnience, 
aswdl  as  hasard,  in  visiting  the  sick  and  dying  in 
Jofith^mne  dungeons,  where  few,  besides  himself, 
who  were  not  obliged,  would  have  ventured.  .  He 
Ittd,  Jiowever,  the  gratification  to  see  his  endeavoursi 
In  soane  de^ee^  crowned  with. success;  particularly 
ui' regard  to  the  healthiness  of  prisons^  some' of 
.wbio)i  were  xebuilt  under  his  inspection.  Better  pro- 
vision was  also  made  tor  the.  instruction  of  prisoners, 
hy  the  introduction  of  biblelB  and  pious  books;  and 
hy  a  more  regular  attendance  oi' i  clergymen :  and 
among  other  desir^le  alterations,  the  gaolers  were, 
by  act  of  parliament^  rendered  Iniiaphble  of 'selling 
strong  liquors,  which,  had  been  the  source/ of  much 
drunkenness  and  disorder.  But  a  minute  detail  of 
particulaiBisnot  to1;>ee?tpected.bere:  forr these,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Howard's  publications, 
which  show  that  much  may  still  be  done. 

But  in  order  to  a  more  general  reformation,  be  de? 
term'med  to  visit  the  prisons  of  other  countriea,  to  in«> 
^ct  the  regulations  adopted  there,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  some  information  which  migh^  be  useful  in 
bis  own  Country.  For  this  purpose  he  made  several 
joumiea  to  different  parts  of  Europe  in  1776,  1778, 
178  U  and  1 783.  Separate  accounts  of  these  travels 
were  published  te  they  occurred,  and  the  substancq 
of  the  whole  was  thrown  into  one  narrative^  which 
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«t  aft  fmd.  He  conoeHred  the  furdMr  dwiga  of 
iHsiting  die  prioctpsl  knreiftos  kr  Framse  mi  Iteifs 
ifiiordkar  to  obtaiii  infomwtioQ  coneertiiiig  the  iiei- 
diods  cf .  :pievseiitii!iff  the  epwadiDg  of  the  fiagae^ 
with  e  view  to  apply iDg  them  t6  other  idfeciioiit 
disorders.  Not  gaining  all  the  satisfaction  he  ^hdii 
for,  be  pr<lceeded  to  Smynoa  aad  CotntaMiuef^le, 
Where  tbojt  dreadfeL  distemper  iN^aMy  faged^; 
*<  pleajring  himself/^  aa  hesaid^  ^^  with  the  Mea  df 
not  only  leamitigv  i>ut  of  being  table  toxsiauniMiietae 
aomewbal  to  the  tnhabitanlB  of  those'  distant  1^«> 
gi6ns.''  in  the  execuikm  of  this  dea^it,  416  waft 
acvt  only  exposed  to  aodi  dai^[Br,  t^  ttdtnnHy 
camght  tb^  piaguei  froo^  >kicb,  howei^ei*,  kt  blip«. 
|)ily  reooviered*  In  his  wayboule  he  re^vMied  tlie 
prisons  and  hospitals  in  the  eOuntties  teMgh  wbkfh 
he  passed,  and  afterwards  went  'i^in  to  Seottondy 
end  from  thence  to  Irdaad,  where  he-  ptcqposed  ^ 
hew. and  Teiy  important  K>b$ecty wamefy:,  ibe  M* 
ibraiation  of  the  IVolmtaiit  Charter  ^K^ktKk^  16 
lOBie  of  whibh  he'  bad  bdbre  ohsei^ed  shiMieflil 
abuses,  which  he  bad'  refxirlcKl  to  tlie  irifiii  HoiMii 
of  CdnunotiSfc 

On  biit  return^ to  Snghnd  he  fmbUstml  the  WMUt 
of  hte  bet  labdiieiM  iavestigatibns,  in  An  AcMM 
of  the  prtM^  LanmeMios'in  Europe^  with  "Mrurn^ 
pavers  ftiat99e  to  tka  Piofpue  j'  together  mithykr^ier 
wsermtums  on^some Jifteign  Prieohs  and  HosphaU^ 
hnd  atiditiUntil  Remurk^  \im  the  preeeUt  state  of 
those  in'QrM  BrUom.    * 

Not  satiitfied,  howefer,  with  what  he  had  «AreiH)y 
done,  he  concluded  the<oboine  work  with  iinnounc- 
tag  his  intention  of  ro^visiting  'Russia,  Tiii4Dey,  and 
aone  other  countrieii,  ond^es^t^niding  <hia  four  to  Che 
East  ''  Should  it,''  saya  be,  ^  pleeae  God  to  <:M. 
off  my  life  in  the  prosecution  of  this  dttojgn,  tel  not 

my 
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My  coMhRst  be  tiiii»w]idl)riaipiit«l  to  tasdifieM  or 
«Btkutimii»  but  to  «  itenms  iddiberflte  ccamctioft 
Ait  I  am  >puimifig  the  franh  of  duty,  and  lo  ti  M^ 
*€iteilcsireof  beiilg'  made  m  instnioiMt  of  tnom 
todeMiT^  iMefulness  to  my  ftdlow-eneotareii  thtt 
icoiU  be  expected  in  the  iiam>w^^nrde  of  my  ff^ 
tiled  lifei*'  Accoidingly,  in  tbe  summer  of  1789k 
4ie  set  out  on  tins  tosardom  ^entei^Mixe;  liie  ptiiK 
ciflal  iri>je0t  of  which  was  to  adihinistcir  Jamet^ 
fWders,  minedieitie  in  iiigfa  repute  «it  home  in  mtn^ 
iignant'fefir^  vrodera  strong  peniua^oa  thatlbey 
meMi  he  equtiiy  ^ffl^sMocn  in  the  plagse* 
.  htUs meond  low  in  the  Bast,  ^^^  it (dSd pieasfe 
Godl  tiicwiiffhiblife;'^<b^tatiti^  spent  some  tmt 
at  Cherson,  a  new  settlement  oettikigfng  to*  th4 
fimpresb  of  ftosiia,  in  the  n^h  of  «he,  Dnieper, 
ho  these  caught  a  tnalignailt  fever,  whidi  carded 
hikk  off  on  the  90ih  of  Jaanaiyi  1700,  ^fter  ad 
•IhKtas'Of  twelve  days. 

While  absent  «n  his  'first  tour  tb  Turkey,  his  oha^ 
ndteribr  active 'benevolenoe  had  so  muoh  attmcted 
tbe^blic  attefilion,  that  a  sobseription  was  set  oil 
factt  to  erodt  a  statue  to  Ms  honour,  and  in  a  very 
afao^'ipaM,  abdte  Mteen  hundred  poutids  ware 
asbseiihed  fbr  iihat'f^uipp^se;  This  design,  in  con* 
sequence  of  two  letters-from  himsetf,  was  laid  asid6 
ht  i;hM  time,  btat  after  hia'  death  it  #fls  resumed, 
and  7t-  w«s  die  fitat  momiment  honoured  with  a 
fktce  in  the  eathedral  of 'St.  Paul's. 

The  fortune  and  the  life  of  Mr.  Howard  were 
apeiit  in  serviete  highly  dangerous  to  himself,  but 
ben^ficicd  to  evdiy  touniry  and  every  ag^.  In  his 
bomflme  puitmitB,  he,  to  lise  the  expressive  language 
of  Mr.  Burke*, '"  'visited  ail  Europe,  not  to  survey 
the  aumptuoilistfcas  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of 

*•  8pM0b«t<arfl4ttd|,  Bdaulf  1780. 

temple*  ^ 
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temples ;  not  to  make  accutate.  meaaiiretiKDta  of 
the  remains  of  ancient  gtuideitf ;  nor  to  fiorm  a  scale 
of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art ;  not  to  collect  medabt 
or  to  collate  manuscripts;  but  to,  dive  into  the 
depths  of  dungeons ;  to  plunge  into  the  infection  of 
hospitals;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorroiv  and  of 
pain ;  to  take  the  gauge  and  dimensions  of  miseiy, 
depression,  and  contempt;  to  remember  the  for* 
gotten ;  to  attend  to  the  neglected ;  to  visit  the 
fpisaken ;  and  to  compare  and  collate  the  dislresaea 
of  all  men,  in  all  countries.  His  plan  was  original^ 
and  as  full  of  genius  as  of  humanity.  It  was  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  a  circumnavisfation  of  charity ; 
and  the  benefit  of  his  labouf  is.  felt,;  more  or  less 
in  every  country.^    ... 

John  WilXiK9i  late  chamberlain  of '^London,  was 
the  son  of  an  eminent  distiller  in  St.  John  street; 
Clerkenwell,  where  he  was  bota  on  the  SSth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1 797*  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  His 
education  at  Hertford,  whence  he  was  removed  mto 
Buckinghamshire,  and  placed  under  a  private  lulor, 
who  afterwards  accompanied  hi m^ abroad.  Hajviog 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  classical  koowied^ 
to  which  he  was  fondly  attacfafed  dttring  the  frhole  ci 
his  life,  he  was  sent  to  the  universi^  of  Leyden^ 
where  he  finished  his  stupes. 

After  residing  some  years  on  the  continent,  and 
vi»ting  several  parts  of  Germany,  Mr.  -Wilkes  re* 
turned  to   his   native   country,  and  manried  Mias 

.  Meade,  heiress  of  the  Meades,  of  Buckinghamshire^ 
with  whpm  he  got  a  handsome  fortune  ;  but  this 
union  was  not  a  happy  one:    after  the  birth  of  one 

*  daughter  a  separation  took  place  by  mutual  consent, 
and  the  parties  were  never  re*united.  It  is  needless 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  domestic  difference; 
were  it  known,  perhaps,  as  is  generally  the  case, ' 

4bere  might  be  something  to  hhuneon  each  side. 

When 
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When  Mr.  WiUies  married  be  setiied  at  Ayles* 
bury,  and  cultivated  letters  and  agreeable  sodety  for 
several  years ;  bot  with  Kitle  attention,  if  not  with  a 
total  disregard,  to  economy.  He  seems  at  this  period 
to  have  htKl  no  intention  of  making  himself  conspicu^ 
ous  in  public  life ;  and,  had  he  not  embarrassed  his 
circumstances,  might,  probably,  have  passed  through 
the  world  known  only  to,  and  admired  by,  a  select 
cifde  of  friends.  He  had  attained  nearly  to  the  age 
of  twenty-seven,  before  he  made  a  single  effort  to 
emerge  from  the  situation  of  a  pnvate  gentleman ; 
when,  at  length,  he  became  a  candidate,  at  the 
gHleral  election  in  1754,  for  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
but  was  unsuccessful  on  the  poll. 

The  publication  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  in  the 
following  year  gave  Mf.  Wilkes  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  wit  at  the  exp^ise  of  our  learned 
Lexicographer,  who,  in  the  grammar  prefixed  to  that 
work,  bad  as^^t^  that  ^^  H  seldom,  perhaps  never, 
begins  any  but  the  first  syllable/'  His  opponent, 
with  some  ptcsasantry,  produced  a  few  score  in- 
stances to  prove  this  remark  unfounded,  the  author 
of  which,  he  ironical^  observed,  must  be  a  man  of 
quick  appre^hendon^  and  of  a  vOfOeX  comprehensive 
genius. 

At  this  period  a  ieries  of  dissipation  had  much  de«* 
ranged  Mr.  Wilkes's  affitivs,  but  his  extravagance 
tftiU  continued,  and  he  indulged  himself  in  many  ex- 
cesses, for  which,  even  the  leviQr  of  youth,  could  he 
have  pleaded  it,  would  have  been  but  a  weak  apology. 
He  became  a  member  of  a  celebrated  society  of  Jovial 
Spirits,  who  celebrated  their  licentious  orgies  at  Med« 
nam  Abbey,  in  Buckinghamshire ;  andbefm^theyear 
1760,  had  become  so  mvolved  to  to  have  recourse  to 
some  expedients  for  obtaining  aaooey  which  reflect- 
ed no  lustre  on  His  moral  cfaiM^teir':  atill,  however^^ 
his  agieeabl*  qualitiel  femirned ;    he  was  caressed 

9  by 
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by  gome,  pitMdfby  oUiedra^  wd  admlrec}  by  alK  Frior 
to  this  he  had  obtained  a  comcQisakw  in  the  militia 
qS  the  couitfy.  of  Buckinghaaii  of  which  he  aftcerw^r^ 
hecame  cokioelt  on  the.re«ignatioQ  of  Sir  Franoei 
Daahwood^  afteward^  Lprd  Le  Oaspeqcer. 

The  oQoniaenceaieat  of  the;,  pr/^seot  reign  opeaoA 
to  Mr.  Wiikea  tbataaceer  inpojiticka  which.be  ailber-* 
wards  pursued  wUb:«o.'  much  turbuIeQce,  aad,  al 
hat,  terminatod.with  9o  much  succe^.  In.  the  pain 
liameat,  which  aas^wbled  la  November,.  176 1»  1|9 
VBs  retlif nad  for  the  bocough  of  Ayiaabi)ry»  ai^d  cq9< 
aeoted  bimself  with  tho^  familiea,  who»  haying  held 
the  principal  posts,  ia  the  g^si^mmeat  durnig  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  preceding  reigm,  saw,  with  « 
jealous  eye,  the  favouia  of  the  crown  bestawed  on 
tbeirforaier  advanaries*  The  Introduction  of  Ldrd 
JBttte  to  the  noiniitryt  ^rved  as  a  signal  for  fi  n^w 
appDsition,  in  whkb,  thpugbiHQ  omtor^  Mct  Wilke< 
rendered  himeelf  ccinapicuously  useful  with  •  his  pea# 
Qo  the  39th  of  May»  176S,  Lord  Bute  wait  i^ipoiot- 
ed  fiist  conuQisaionof  of  the  Xraisury ;  aod*  to  pe# 
condle  the  puUlia'  tQ  his  elevation,  he  employed 
tarioufl  writers,  to  del^nd  the .  measprea  of  hk  ad^i-« 
nisteatioD*  Among. othors  wer/^  Dr.  Smollet  and 
Mr.  Murphy ;  the  former  of  whom  began  a  paperg 
on  ihe/day  of  hispetvoti's  piomotion*.  cnUed  ^*  The 
Bciton/'  and  the  latter,  on  the  lOth  of  Jtioe,  aqothert 
entitled  ''  The  Auditor/'  To  eiu^qnter  diese^  it 
was  proposed  to  Mfi.  1¥ilkf9  to  publish  a  pap^,  t» 
be  called  ^^  TheEoglishAao/'  which  Jbp  assented  to^ 
except  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  title*  w^mmendedi 
but  .chose  that  of  r^' The  North  Britpn,''  the  &9t 
number  of  wbi<4i  appearad  on  tbe^th  of  June*.  . 
.  bi  the  condioct  of  the  North  Bnilpn«  it.ia  certain 
that  <Mr.  Wilkes  had  Ihe  ataistance.of  Chtti«hiU,  Md, 
^B  it  was  generally  heiiefVied>  of  Uoyd ;  and  th^< 
Ami  showed  that,  ja  <afailily  to  Hdfild  ihe  w4ijpQns 
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ijsf  polttidil  oontrcrvei^y,  tke^ >hMl  a  mmiiiPtsC  adv^n- 
tdgv  o¥^r  tlieir  ofyptiMite.  Such  an  'fnittidtttbn  of  . 
scurrility  ankd  abufle,  Biidi  Tinvtetil  inv^cf i0e»  dga$Mt 
the  natiT^  of  the  noMftintiai  part  of  tte  iBkind ,'  'and 
sucb  gfoutt^tess  chants  and  inMMia«iom,tsii>  ^n^gly 
urged,  tb«^^ubHc  had  nef«r4i€fuite  seen.  ^  lYie  Pre* 
mier  at  tk^^'  b^ehrid  thct  gathefitig  dtorm  with  tbo 
much  coiKieinpi,  and  afMiwaixte' with-  too  i^uch 
fear;  aft«f  suffering hUndatf^to  b«  ii^s^ed^  9Khd  oM* 
ra^d*  fbr  atmoaf-a  ytss,  h^r^ighad  Wi«  po^r  on^th^ 
Mb  of  Apiril^  176Ss'  kavmg  tdfihia  ivcc^easora  tlM 

Etmisbmefit  of  the  libdliar*  ^df  *aiiBOi^ialr«>ti€)«?^  ;wh6 
ad  bacbnitbold  by  h(^e<*:-I;^     ;  ^  ^  -'^^ '    •'i* 
The  iiljiidiciouli  and  Mtegat^modaaipwrM^tdcrus 
^  avow^  author,  cf  vkirtti,  a8'\i4li  aa^iof  his* sub- 
■equmt  ftiblib  trtnliactioM'  utitiiuhe>  obttiiff^d  th6 
chatnberkrinahip^  we  hava*  fUataidy i  gi?«^ii   an    ae^ 
count  in  the  second  Vohiiine,  operated  so  much  in 
hia  fiiTour  as  to  induce*  the  public  to  espouse  hi^ 
cause  aa  their  own ;  and  laid  the  feundtttion  of  that 
popularity;  by  which  be  afterwards  extricated  hirtf* 
self  from  aU  hia  difficulties,  aiid  tong  attadied  th^ 
populace  to  him  as  a  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  tiherty. 
While  h^  was  in  custody  under  the  general  war* 
rant^  his  majesty  displaced  him  aa  cokiMl  of  the 
Buckinghamshire  militia,  a'situationwhyeb  he  had 
filled  very  much  to  hia  credit;    and  sodri  after,  Lord 
Temple,  trho  had  expressed  his  concern  at  the  loss 
of  an  officer,  who,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^  by  his 
deportmentjn  command,  was  endieared  to  the'tt^h<rib 
*  corps,"  was  itepri?ed  of  his  post  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county,  ^   ^   . 

Mr.  Wilkei^s  prospects  of  a  reward  far  his  pcrifeus 
political  struggles^  seemed  to  have  vanisbed  on  Mr. 
Hopkins  bemg  confirmed  obamberlaM  ^of  London. 
Ail  he  bad  bef<Me  obtained  Was  the  payment  of  his 
debts  by  a  society  calling  itsdf  ^  Supporters  cf  the 
TeL.  iT«  o  o  o  Bill 
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Bill  of  Rights;''  but,  thoiigb  he  was  thus  relieved 
from  temporary  pecuniary  difficulties,  this  transac* 
tion  taid  the  fouodation  of  a  4iapute  in  the  society, 
which  ternunated  in  an  opeo  rupture  with  many  of 
his  former  friends,  and  gave  rise,  to  a  paper  war  be« 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Honie,  TV'hich  was  0iaintained 
with  great  acrimony  on  both  sides ;  and,  while  eaqli 
exerted  his  abilities  in  abusing  and  unveUing  the  ne* 
farious  conduct  of  the  otber,  the  world  was  pervefse 
enough  to  beUeve  both  the  gentlemen  in  their  uq« 
&vourable  representations  of  his  opponent.    This 
transaotioDi  took  place  in  1769)  and.was  a  serious  blow 
to  Mr.  Wilkes's  popularity  in  the  city  of  London, 
.  which  was  first  manifesl^  in  the  difficulty  be  fonnd 
in  succeeding  to  the  eivic chair;  he  having  been 
three  times  returaed  to  the  court tof>  aldernen  before 
lie  was  choaen  lotd  idayor.    Still  beseemed  to  pos- 
sess the  good  opinion  of  the  Ji very,  by  whom  the 
office  of  chaniberlain,  to  which  he  had  Jong  looked 
up,  is  bestowed,  and,  on  the  resignation,  of  Slr  Theo<* 
dore  Jaossen,  became  a  candidate  fot  i^,  with  the 
most s«]ngu.ioe . expectations  of  success;  "but,  not^- 
withsbandifig  every,  exertion  and  every,  artifice  em- 
ployed to  secure  his  election,  he  lost  it  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-«even  ;   and,  iu  his  suc- 
ceeding attempts  that  majority  was  considerably  in^ 
creased.    At  this  period  hc'  was.  turned  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  with  a  shatter^  constitution  and  a  ruined 
fintune;    without  profession  or. the  0KfSt  distant 
prospect  of  being  provided  fbr  in  fmy'Spitable  depart- 
ment in  the  city  of  London.  '  This  was  so  truly  a 
picture  of  despair,  that  his  best  friends  could  not 
offer' him  any  consolation :   he  had,  however,  ^^  his 
own  good  spirits  to  feed  and  clothe  him."    When 
asked  what  he  intekided  to  do,  he  answered  *^  No- 
thing ;  I  must  still  hang  upon  the  chapter  of  ac- 
cidents, and  wait  to  drive  the  first  nail  that  oflfers.'' 

Most 
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Most  fortunately  for  him  this  nail  was  not  long  in 
offering  itself.  The  death  of  Mr.  Ho{>kHis  made 
another  vacancy^  for  chamberlain,  whehy  return- 
ing to  the  charge  with  unabated  vigour,  be  obtained 
the  office  and  enjoyed  it  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
hfe. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Wilkes's  attention  Was  diverted 
from  the  turbulence  of  party  vidence  to  the  calmer 
and  more  useful  duties  of  his  official  situation  ;  and, 
profiting  by  his  past  experience,  he  avoided  those 
errors  which  had  involved  the  former  part  of  bis  life 
in  difficulties.    But  amidst  the  toils  of  office  and 
amusements  of  retirement,  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
literary  pursuits ;  for,  in  1790,  he  published'a  few 
copies,  for  select  friends,  of  splendid  i^ditions  of  the 
Charactem  of  Tbeophrastus  and  the  Poems  of  Catul- 
lus ;  and  he  had  also  made  considerable  progress  in  a 
translation  of  Anacreon..   His  letters  and  speeches 
were  first  printed  in  three  volumes  1 2mo.  and  after* 
wards,  in  17879  in  one  volume  8vo :  to  these,  in  the 
following  year,  he  added  a  single  speech  in  defence 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  on  which  he  justly  prided  himself; 
it  being,  perhaps,  the  ablest  exculpation  of  that 
gentleman  that  has  appeared  in  print    A  supple- 
ment to  the  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Observer,  though 
without  his  name,  and  not  printed  for  sale,  bears 
every  stamp  of  authenticity :  indeed  it  may  be  said 
to  have  been  avowed  by  the  presents  which  he  made 
of  it  to  his  friends. 

In  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  Mr.  Wilkes  had 
been  very  attentive  to  his  health,  and,  by  avoiding 
ail  excesses,  wbs  enabled  to  extend  his  existencei 
longer  than  could  well  be  expected  from  the'  turbu- 
lent scenes  he  had  passed  through,  and  the  variety 
of  distresses  he  had  experienced.  The'  powers  of 
mind  never-failed  him,  and  the  speech  he  made 

a  few 
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a  few  tl92(r4  before  Jpsiieft^.  tp  Admiral  Wakl^fraTe, 
onrpre^wlipg  Miiff  wit^  the.  freadom  of  the  city,  ia 
an  ^vi|deuaiB|  that  his  faculties  ivere  not  in  the  least 
impair^4  ;  }h  died  on  the:  ^6tb  of  December,.  1 797^ 
.and  bi^s,retniun6  w^re,<inteii;ed.ip  a  yault  in  GroB- 
venor  Chapel,  South  Audley-street, 

The  pFomHiefit  £eatujre /of  ^  Mr.  Wilkea's  character 
was  that  of  $i  patriot,  though,  as  be  himself  used  to 
.declare,  b^  became  so.by  accideot.  Whether  his  long 
politic^  struggles  hav^  extended  the  cause  of  civil 
libertjr,  'm  a  que^jtipn  U^at  some  dpubt,  and  many 
flatly  coptradiQt ;  bowev^,  all  dispassionate  people 
must-ag^ee  that  he  was  the  occasion  of -eradicating 
(general  Warr^iints,  which  bad  long  remained  in  the 
h^nds  of  bad  pf  wf^ak  ministers  as  an  engine  of  un^ 
csonstTtution^l  oppression.  If  it  be  asked  how  he 
came  to  acquire  so  much,  popularity  as  he  did,  and 
enjoy  it  so  loog«  much  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 
weakqe^  a(id  personal  reseatmeots  of  ministere  who 
attempted  to  crush  him  by  liegal  subtleties  and  un- 
w^frantab^le  stretches  of  power.  In  short,  he  wished 
to.  be  the  idol  of  the.popujace,  and  hisenemies  erected 
the;al!t^r.r  '        .      . 

.  As  t  G^litiifsl  writer  l^  stands  in  a  very  xespect* 
able. line..  In  the  various  papers,  letters. ; speeches, 
&c.  which  hejias  published,  there  is  a  Deatae»,  a 
piecision» .  a  degree  of  wit  and  pleasantry,  that  evi- 
dently ^^xbibit  d)e  scholar,  the  poUtician,  and  the 
polished  man  of  the  world ;  but  he  does,  not  appear 
to  have  possessed  those  commandiag  tsdents  which 
are  requisite  to  guide  on  great  occasions.  Livtly 
and  j^n tertai^  iiig  parts ;  sagacity ;  a  peiSQvering  spirit ; 
and,  above  ^11,  a  mind  made  fertile,  in,  reBAurcfn 
from  his  Wauts,  formed  the  predominant  ^^M^res  of 
bis  Qharactei :  time  and  aqcident  drew  those  talents, 
out  to  full  length  ;  the  public  hav^  seen  what  he  at<« 
taiiie4 ;  perhaps  be  oo^ld  be  no  :«iore.- 

When 
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When  he  maturecl,  intp  thff  cbaracteis  of  magis- 
trate and  Ghamberlftin  p{  the  City  of  London,  no 
man  could  have  texecuted  the«i  with  more  attention 
and  integrity.  His  iofonnatiofit  joined  to  an  ex- 
cellent upderstimdingi  rendered  him  perfectly  ac- 
quainted mth  ^  nature  an4  dntie^  of  those  offices, 
and  he  fulfilled  tlieim.  in  a  ytry  beeeming  manner. 
In  shoirt,  though  John  Wilkes  had  many  faiiintt, 
and  some  which  his  necessities  swelled  into  faulnli 
he  wiU. occupy  no  inconsicMrable  niche  in  our  hi8»- 
tory  as  a  popMlar  leader,  and  in  the  corporation  of 
London  li§  will  )k  recorded  as  an  active,'  intelligent 
and  upright  OMgistraQe. 

EdwaIid  Gibboki,  the  celebrated  hi^orian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  bom  at 
Putney,  on  the  37th  of  April,M7d7.  During  his 
childish  years  his  constitntion  was  feeble  and  his 
life  precarious;  and  his  preservation  he  attributes  to 
the  more  thap  mat^pal  care  of  a  maiden  aunt,  the 
eldest  sister  of  his  mother.*  Owing,  probably,  to  the 
state  of  his  health,  .his  education  was  far  from  sys- 
teraaticaL  He  was  first  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
domestic  tutor^  t;h?i|.eent  to  a  school  of  seventy  boys^ 
at  Kingston  ii{)oin  Thames,*  where  his  studies  were 
frequently  interrupted  by  sickness,  and  afterwards 
sent  Ho  .Westminsiw-^htK)K  His  infirmities,  how^ 
ever,  still  prevented  his  apphcation  to  learning,  and, 
be  observer, ''  itwa$.apprehended  that  1  should  con*- 
^nue  for  life  aa illiterate  cripple.;  but,  as  I  approach* 
ed  my  sixteeotb  yev,  naturei  displayed  in  my  favour 
her  mysterious  ^neilgies:  my  constitution  was  forti* 
fied  and  fixed  ;  and  my  dis^ders«  instexd  of  growing 
with  Hiy  grqwthi^ndsireQgtheningwitb  my  strength, 
most  wonderfu%f  vanished/' 

In  consequence  of  thi$  he  was  taken  to  Oxford, 
and  on  the  Srd  of  April,  t7^S»  matriculated  a  gen^ 
tleman  cpfumoner  of  Magdalen  College.    He  did 

not. 
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not,  however,  remain  long  herej  for  within  twelve 
months  he  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  in  con-* 
«rquence  of  which  he  was  exchided  the  college. 
The  cause  of  this  change  he  ascribes  to  the  n^li- 
gence  of  his  tutors ;  but,  for  th'e  honour  of  the  uni- 
.verwty,  we  would  hope  the  adOount  he  gives  of  it 
is  greatly  exaggerated.     He  sfiiys,  **  without  a  single 
lecture,  either  public  or  prifvate ;  without  any  aca- 
vdemical  subscription;  without  any  episcopal  confirm 
mation,  i  was  led  by  the  dim  tight  of  my  catechism, 
to  >  grope  my  way  to  the  chapet  and  communion 
table,  where!  was  admitted  without  a  question, 
how  far,  or  by  what  means,- 1  might  be  qualified 
•to  receive  the  sacrament.     Such  almost  incredible; 
-neglect  was  productive   of   the    worst  mischiefs. 
From  my  chiIdho6d  I  had  been  fond  of  religious  dis- 
putation, nor  had  the  elastic  spring  been   totally 
broken  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  of  Oxford. 
The  blind  activity  of  idleness  urged  me  to  advance 
without  armour  into  tfte  dangerous  mazes  .of  contro- 
versy;  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  L bewildered  my- 
self in  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.'*    Thus 
anxious  is  our  author  to  account  for  bis  conversion, 
by  the  inattention  of  his  tutors  to  his  morals.    This 
event  took  place  on  the  8th  of  June,  1763,  when,  at 
the  feet  of  a  priest  in  London,  be  solemnly,  though 
privately,  abjured  the  Protestant  religion.    An  ela- 
borate controversial  epistle,  addressed  to  his  lather, 
announced  and  justified  the  step  be  had  taken  ;  add 
the  old  gentleman,    in  the  first  sally  of  passion, 
divulging  the  secret,  the  gates  of  Magdalen  college 
were  shut  against  the  convert.  • 

It  was  now  necessary  to  form  a  a  new  plian  ^f  edu* 
eation,  and,  shortly  after,  our  young  catholic  was 
settled  under  the  roof  and  tuition  of  Mr.  Pavilliard, 
a  Calvanist  minister,  at  Lausanne  ^in  Switzerland. 
Of  this  amiable  man  he  speaks  in  teims  of  af- 
fectionate 
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feotiOngte  gratitude.  He  describes  his  progress 
under  his  tuition*  in  the  French  and  Latin  ek^cs^ 
in  history,  geographyi  logic,  and  metaphy&ips,  aa 
uiidonia)ODly'jftpid).^nd  aHpTvs  to  the  same.geade- 
maii  a  large  atoseiof  the  honoiir  af.  reclaimiiig  from 
the  elTOis  oi  Popery^  The  various  discriminating  ar- 
lides  €rf!the.|UMipi^'^reed  disappeai:ed  like  a  dream; 
and, qfien aljfWimiim^m, .  W Christmasday, .1 744, 
he  necoived  t^esaiQra|[¥)§|it  in,  the  church  of  Luausanne, 
Thus,  be/Sbxe  th^jCQir^ietion  -pf  his  eighteenth  year,. 
lyad  he  ^^cuomnHifiated  with  ^«e:  difi'erent  societies 
of  Christians;  .and,  as.such^clj^nges  from  church,  to 
church  are  always  dangeifou^^  vf^  need  not  wondej*^ 
that,  in.a  mtnd  so  ilMurni^ts^^  as  Mr.  Gibbon's 
then  was  for :  th^k^ical  itiYeatigations,  they  paved 
the  way.  for  his -last  change  to,  Deism.  At  that  pe-^ 
riod,  however,  he  tells  us,  he  suspended  his  reli<- 
gious  ^iquiries,  and'acquicisced  with  implicit  beUef 
in  the  tenets  and  mysteries  which  are  adopted  by 
the  general  consent  of  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
For  some  tune  after  this  he  continued  to  prosecute 
his  studies,  applying  with  ardour  to  the  cultivatioQ 
of  letters,  and  bis  works  beair  witness  that  his  labour 
was  crowned  with  sucpess. 

in  thf^  course  of  the  year  17<S7,  Mr.  Gibbon  be« 
came  enamoured  of  Mademoiselle  Curchod,.  whom 
he  describes  in  terms  of  rapture  as  possessed  of  ereiy 
accomplisbment  which  could  adorn  her  sex.  Sh^ 
listened  to  him ;  her  parents  approved  of  him  for  a 
soQ*in*law,  and  he  indulged  in  the  dream  of  felicity ; 
but  he  soon  learned  that  his  father  would  not  hear 
of  this  foreign  connection,  and,  without  his  consent, 
he  was  destitute  and  helpless.  ''  After  a  painful 
struggle,'*  ss^ys  be,  ^^  I  yielded  to  my  fate.  I  sighed 
as  a  lover,  1  obeyed  as  a  son,  and  my  wound  was 
insensibly  healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the  habita 
of  a  new  life.'*    The  lady  consoled  herself  by  giving 
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her  hand  to  M.  Neckar,  then  a  tieh  banker  of  PiBria; 
afterwards  tbe  minisler,  and,  at  last,  one  of  ike  des^ 
troveral  of  the  French  moiiflrcby* 

In  Ihe  spring  of  I73S,  be  retomed  to  Lottdon, 
and  was  receivf^  by  his  father,  who'  had  given  him 
a  stepmother  in  his  absence,  as  a  man  and  a  fiiend. 
At  first  he  was  somewhat  reserved  to  hia  new  reli^ 
tion,  but  this  soon  wore  off:  h^fonnd  her  .equally"* 
indulgent  with  his  father,  and=  was  p^mitted  to 
consult  his  own  taste  or  reaam  m  the  choice  of  his 
residence,  his  company,  and  bis  Amnsettents.  ht 
London  he  had  few  a^uaintances,  and  haidly  any* 
friends,  and,  having  been  accustomted  to  a  very 
small  society  at  La^osatine^  he  prefeMd  tbe  retire*^ 
ment  of  the  country  to  tbe  bustfeof -the  metMpolisi 
where  he  found  hnrdly  any  entertaihmeht  but  at  thri 
theatres. 

Before  he  lefl  Lausanne,  b^  liad  begun  a  ^ork  on 
the  study  of  ancient  literature,  wliieb  was  sug- 
gested fc^  the  df^sire  of  justifying  and  praising, 
the  object  of  a  favourite  pursuit,  "  I  was  ambi« 
tious  ^  says  he,  *  *  of  proving  by  xxiy  own  ex^m* 
pie,  as 'wed  as  by  my^tvcepts,-  that  all  the  fiicul^ 
ties  of  the  mind  may  bereyerrised  an(t  displayed 
by  the  study  of  ancient  literature,^  'Tfcis  laudable 
ambition  continued,  aind,  in  his  •  farther^  house,  «it 
Beriton  in  Hampshire,  he>  finished  hia  Bssm  s» 
t  Etude  (fe  la  Literatnre;  which,  After  being  r^ 
vised  by  Msdlet  the  poet  and  Dr«  Maty  of  thie  Bri^ah 
Museum,  was  published  in  1761  i  ''In  this  work 
he  displayed  considerable  erudition;  though,,  by 
bis  own  account,  he  waid  at  this  titae  alnu)st  a 
stranger  to  the  writers  of  Greece,  arid,  when  he 
quotes  them,  it  is  probable  that  the  quotations 
are  given  at  second  band.  To  this  essay  was  pre- 
fixed a  dedication  to  his  father,  which  exhibits  the. 
author  in  a  yery  amiable  light;  but  if  hia  repota* 
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tion  had  depended  solely  upon  his  youthful  attempt, 
the  name  *  of  Gibbon  would   have    been  lost    in    . 
oblivion. . 

Previous  to '  the  pubhcation  of  this  Essay,  Mr.  - 
Gibbon  had,  at  his  own  desire,  been  appointed  a 
captain  in  the  South  Hampshire  militia,  in  which 
he  served  upwards  of  two  years.  The  early  part 
of  his  military  services  was  extremely  disagreeable 
to  him,  as  tliey  interrupted  his  studies;  he  admits, 
however,  that,  on  the  whole,  they  were  benefi- 
cial, by  bringing  him  acquainted  with  English 
manners  and  English  principles,  to  which  his  foreign 
education  and  reserved  temper  had  hitherto  kept 
him  an  entire  stranger.  ' 

•  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  again  went  abroad,< 
and  after  visiting  Paris  proceeded  to  Switzerland, 
and  once  more  took  up  his  abode  at  his  favourite 
Lausanne.  The  society  in  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
most  delighted  during  his  second  residence  at  thj^ 
place,  was  a  very  singular  one.  '^  It  consisted,'' 
says  he,  *^  of  fifteen  or  twenty  unmarried  ladies  of 
|[^enteel  famihes ;  the  eldest,  perhaps,  about  twenty ; 
ail  agreeable,  several  handsome,  and  two  or  three 
of  exquisite  beauty.  At  each  other's  houses  they 
assembled  almost  every  day,  without  the  controul, 
or  even  the  presence  of  a  motheif  or  an  aunt ;  they 
were  (rusted  to  their  own  prudence  among  a  crowd 
of  young  men  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  They 
iaughed,  they  sung,  they  danced,  they  played  at 
oards,  they  acted  comedies ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
this  careless  gaiety,  they  respected  themselvse  and 
were  respected  by  the  men  :  the  invisible  lie  be* 
tween  liberty  and  licentiousness  was  neverntrans- 
gressed  by  a  gesture,  a  word,  or  a  look ;  and  their 
virgin  chastity  was  never  sullied  by  the  breath  of 
•candal  or  suspicion.  ^'  We  readily  a.G^ree  with  our 
author  that  this  institution  was  expressive  of  the 
«  VOL.  lY.  ^  P  P  innocent . 
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innocent  simplicity  of  Swass  manners;  and  we  only 
rc^gret  that  he  had.  not  the  same  respect  for  the  la* 
dies  of  his  own  country,  as  for  the  lively  feaialjss  of 
Switzcfrland.  ln.tha;t  oase,  he  would  not  have  stain- 
ed some  of  hks  most  brilliant  pages  with  obscene 
ribaldry. 

We  shall  not  folloU^  htm  in  his  ramble  through 
baly,  or  repeat  his  remarks  oa  the  towns  he  visited^ 
It  is  sufficient,  in  such  a  sketch  as  this,  to  inform 
our  readers,  that  it  was  at  Romci^  on  the  1 5th  of 
October,  .1764,  as  he  sat .  musing  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Capitol,  that  the  idea  of  his  great  work  iirst 
started  into  his  mind.  His  original  plan  was  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  decay  of  the  city  rather -than 
of  the  empire,  but  he  was  foj  some  years  prerenled 
from  carrying  even  this  contracted  plan  into  execu- 
tion, in  June,  17tfo,  he  arrived  from  Italy  at  his 
father'^ hocme  in  Hampshire,  and  found  he  had  filial 
dutte$&  to  perform,  which  interrupted  his  studies 
and  disturbed  his  quiet.  His  father  had  involved 
himself  in  difficulties,  from  which  be  could  only 
be  extricated  by  sellinlg  or  mortg^ag'mg  pert  of  his 
estate,  and  to  this  measure  our  author  cheerfully 
consented. 

.  We  soon  after  find  him  concerned  with  a  friend 
in  a  Journal  entitled  Menwires  Uteraires  de  la 
Grande  Brefagne,^  of  which  two  volumes  for  the 
years  1/67  and  l76Swere  published,  and  a  third 
almost  completed,  when  his  friend,  a  native  pf  Swit- 
zrrlevnd,  vrsia  engaged,  through  hid  interest,  as  tra- 
velling governor  to  Sir  Richard  Worsley,  and  the 
Journal  was^  of  course,  abandoned*  .He  then  en** 
teredthe  lists  with  Warburton,  whose  interpreMioa 
of  the  sixth  book  of  Hie  Eneid  he  attacked  with, 
much  petulance  and  some  success.  The  Bi^pr 
of  Gloucester  was  at  this  tiille<in  a  state  of  great 
mental  decay,,  which  was  pacnliariy  tfnfortmrata 
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for  our  author;  for,  had  his  lordship  Snjoyed'life 
pristine  vigour,  he  would  probably  have  given  Mr. 
Gibbon  such  a  chastisement  as  might*  havd  made 
him  more  modast  afterwards,  when  writing  the  hisf- 
tory  of  the  Decline  tmd  Fall  of  the  Roman  Eiii- 
pire. 

To  that  great  work  he  now  sat  seriously  down'; 
and  the  history  which  he  gives  of  his  preparatory 
studies  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  inaccuracy  Of 
his  quot'itions.  Through  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  he  explored  his  way,  in  the  annals  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Italy,  by  the  assistance  of  the  learned  Mu*- 
ratori,  and  other  moderns;  and  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  work,  he  seems  to  have  fre(]uently 
contented  himself  with  authorities  furnished  at 
second  hand.  The  first  volume  of  his  history  w^as 
published  in  1776,  aiid  the  success  of  it  far  sur- 
passed his  expectation.  The  encomiums  lavished 
on  it  by  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr,  Hume  in  letters 
to  its  author,  and  the  fulsome  compliments,  which 
these  three  historians  paid  to  each  other  are  melan^ 
choly  specimens  of  lettered  littleness  and  vanity. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  appeared  in  ITSf; 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  in  17^7,  and  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's fame  was  established  as  an  historian.  But 
though  his  work  obtainrd  much  merited  praise,  it 
is  not  free  from  serious  defects.-  *  Few  writers  were 
possessed  of  such  popular  talents  as  our  histori^an. 
The  acuteness  of  his  penetration  and  the  fertility 
of  his  genius,  have  been  seldom  equalled,  ana 
scarcely  ever  surpassed.  He  seizes  with  siftgufar 
felicity  on  all  the  most  interesting  facts  and  situ- 
ations; and  these  he  embellishes  with  the  utmost 
iuxuriaiice  of  fancy  and  eleofance  of  style,  Hiy 
periods  are  full  and  harmonious;  his  language  1^ 
always  well  chosen,  and  frequently  disiin.^uislied 
by  a  new  and  peculiarly   happy  adaptation.    Hii 

.  '  epithets 
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epithets  tod,  are,  in  general,  beautiful  and  happy; 
but  he  is  rathet  too  fond  of  them.     The*  uniform 
stateliness  of  bis  diction  sometimes  imparts  to  his 
narrative  a  degree  of  obscurity,  uoless  he  descends 
to  the  miserable  expedient  of  a  note,  to  explain 
the   minuter  circumstances.      His  style,    on   the 
whole,  is  much  too  artificial;  and  this  gives  a  de- 
gree of  monotony  to  his  periods,    which  may  aU 
most  be  said  to  extend  to  th%  turn  of  his  thoughts. 
But  the  most  material  ob.rcctions  to  his  work,  are 
the  insiduous  manner  in  which  it  attacks  the  Chris- 
tian religion,   and   the  indecent  allusions  and  ex- 
pressions which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  course  of 
it.    Christianity  and  morality  were  not,  however, 
without  their  advocates.     Many  answers,   written 
with  different  degrees  of  temper  and  ability  appear- 
ed,  in  which  the  cause  of  revealed  religion  was  de- 
fended against  his  oblique  insinuations,  and  profane 
sneers;  and  it  perhaps  gained  more  by  the  able  vin- 
dications called  forth  bv  this  attack,  than  is  suffi- 
cient  to  counterbalance  the  injury  sustained  from  it. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  remarkable  contest  be- 
tween  Great  Britain  r.nd  America,    Mv.    Gibbon 
sat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Liskcard,  and 
supported  with  many  a  silent  vote  the  rights,  though 
not  perhaps  the  interest,    of  the  mother  coimtry. 
His  pen,    however,    was   useful   to  the   ministry-, 
whom  he  could  not  support  by  his  eloquence.     At 
the  request  of  the  Ijord  Chancellor,  and  Viscount 
M'^eymouth,  then  Secretary  of  State,  he,  in  a  very 
able  mamier,  vindicated  the  justice  of  the  British 
cause,  against  the  French  manifesto;  and  his  AJc* 
moire  Justificaiif  was  delivered  as  a  state  paper  to 
the  courts  of  Europe.     He  was  rewarded  for  this 
service  with  the  place  of  one  of  the  lords  commis-. 
sioners  of  trade  and  plantations;  and  kept  it  till  the 
board  was  abolished  by  Mr.  Burke's  reform  bill. 

;}  Ob 
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.  On  the  downfal  of  I^rd  North's  administration, 
Mr.  Gibbon  lost  all  hopes  of  another  place,  and 
had  not  otherwise  an  income  with  which  he  could 
conveniently  support  the  expense  of  living  in  Lon- 
don. The  coalition  vWas  indeed  soon  formed  and  his 
friends  again  in  power ;  but,  having  nothing  to  give 
him  immediately,  they  could  Qot  det-^in  him  in  par- 
liament, or  even  in  Enq:land.  He  was  tired  of  the 
bustle  of  the  metrojx)li8  and  sighed  for  the  retire- 
ment of  Lausanne,  where  he  arrived  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  coalition  ministry,  and  lived,  ex- 
cept while  he  superintended  the  publication  of  the 
last  volumes  of  his  great  work,  till  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death. 

But  Lausanne  sonn  lost  much  of  its  attraction. 
His  enjoyments  were  damped  by  the  distress,  and 
soon  afterwards  bv  the  death,  of  his  oldest  and 
dearest  Swiss  frieiid.  The  French  revolution  had 
crowded  Switzerland  with  unfortunate  emigrants, 
who  could  not  be  cheerful  themselves,  or  excite 
the  cheerfulness  of  others :  and  the  demons  of  de» 
mocracy  had  begun  to  poison  tlie  minds  of  the  so- 
ber inhabitants  with  principles  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
held  in  abhorrence.  Speaking  of  these  principles 
and  their  effects  in  Switzerland,  he  says^  "  I  beg 
leave  to  subscribe  mv  assent  to  Mr.  Burke's  creed 
on  the  revolution  of  France..  1  admire  his  eloquence, 
1  approve  his  politics,  I  adore  his  chivalry,  and  I 
can  almost  excuse  bis  reverence  for  chiurch  establish- 
ments. While  the  aristocracy  of  Berne  protects  the 
happiness^  it  is  superfluous  to  enquire  whether  it 
be  founded  in  the  rigkts^  of  men.  '  It  vvas  against 
the  beneficent  and  mild  government  pf  Berne,  thdt 
the  emissaries  of  anarchy  contrived  to  excite  the  dis^ 
contents  of  the  pec»ple,  by  instilling  ipto  their  sim«- 
pie  and  untutored  minds,  the  wild  notions  of  liberty 
and  equality.  From  th«  effects  of  this  Gallic  irenzyt 

which 
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which  began  to  be  very  visible  so  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Gibbon  resolved  to 
take  shelter  in  England  ;  add  to  abandon,  for  some 
time  at  least,  what  he  called  his  paradise  at  Lau- 
sanne.  Difficulties  intervened,  and  forced  him  to  post- 
pone his  journey  from  week  to  week,  and  from 
month  to  month,  and  he  did  not  arrive  in  London 
urftil  the  begining  of  June,  1793.  He  continued 
in  good  health  and  spirits  through  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  but  his  constitijtion  had  saflered  much 
from  repeated  attacks  of  the  gout,  and  from  an 
incipient  dropsy  in  his  ancles.  The  swelling  of 
his  legs,  however,  subsided,  but  it  was  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  water  flowing  to  another  place,  and 
lifter*  having  been  repeatedly  tapped  for  a  hydrocele, 
beat  length  sunk  under  it,  and  died  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1794. 

To  draw  a  character  at  once  general  and  ji»st  of 
this  extraordinary  man  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. Of  the  extent  of  his  erudition  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion;  but  various  opinions  may  be 
held  respecting  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge.  His 
memory  was  capacious  and  retentive,  and  his  pene- 
tration uncommon,  so  that  he  could  illustrate  almost 
•any  topic  from  the  copious  stores  of  his  own 
tnind;  but  he  was  by  no  means  fluent  of  speech, 
his  articulation  was  not  graceful ;  and  his  sentences 
were  evidently  laboured,  as  if  he  was  fearful  of  com- 
mitting himself.  Hence  his  conversation,  though  in 
the  highest  degree  informing,  \vas  not  externally  bril- 
Jiant;  it  was  pedantic  and  stiff,  rather  than  easy, 
yet  by  some  unaccountable  fascination,  it  ^vas 
always  agreeable  arid  impressive.  From  his  private 
correspondence,  and  a  journal  not  written  for  the 
public  eye,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  dutiful 
iion,  a  li>yal  subject,  and  an  affiBCtfonate  and  steady 
tfriend ;  but  it  is  diflBcult  to  reconcile  widi  so  much 

moral 
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moral  and  political  worth,  his  insiduous  attempts  to 
undermine  a  religion  which  he  acknowledges  '^  con-, 
tains  a  pure,  benevolent,  and  universal  system  of 
ethics,  adapted  to  every  duty  and  every  cyndition  of 

law 

Charles  Pratt,  earl  Camden,  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  John  Piatt,  Knt.  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
King's  bench,  and  was  born  at  Kensington,  in  1714. 
Tie  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Eton,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Kings  College, 
Cambridge.  Of  his  early  life,  at  either  place,  little 
IS  known,  other  than  at  college  he  was  found  to  be 
remarkably  diligent  and  studious,  and  particularly  so* 
in  the  hlstwy  and  ccnistitution  of  his  country,  liy 
some  be  was  thought  a  little  too  tenacious  of  the 
rights  a.nd  privileges  of  the  collie  he  belonged  to  ; 
but  it  was  perhaps  to  this  early  teridency  that  we  are 
indebted  for  those  noble  struggles  in  defence  of 
constitutional  liberty,  which,  whether  in  or.  out  of 
office,  he  displayed  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
political  life. 

Afterstaying  the  usual  time  at  college  and  taking 
his  master's  degree,  he,  in  1739^  entered  himself  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  in  due  course, 
was  admitted  a  barrister  at  law.  And  bere  a  cir« 
cumstance  occurs  in  the  history  of  this  great  man^ 
which  shows  how  much  chance  governs  in  thetiSairs 
of  life,  and  that  the  most  considerable  talents  and 
indisputable  integrity  wilt  sometimes  require  the 
introduction  of  this  mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  ia 
order  to  obtain  that  which  they  ought  to  possesis  from 
their  own  intrinsic  qualifications. 

Notwithstanding  his  &mily  introduction  and  his 
own  personal  character,  Mr.  Pratt  was  very  near 
nine  years  in  the  professioj^  without  getting  in  any 
desree  forward.  Whether  this  arose  from  a  natural 
timidity  .of  constitution)  or  ill  luck ,  or,  perhapSy  from 

a  mixture 
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a  mixture  of  despondence  growing  out  of  the.se  two 
circumstances,  it  is  now  diilicutt  to  tell ;  but  the 
fact  was  so :  and  he  was  so  dispirited  bv  it  that  he 
had  thoughts  of  relinquishing  the  law  and  retiring 
to  his  college,  where,  in  ri>tation,  he  might  be  sure 
of  a  small,  but  honourable,  independence.  With 
these  melancholy  ideas  he  went  the  western  circuit 
to  make  one  more  experiment,  and  then  to  take  bis^ 
final  determination.  Mr.  Henley,  afterwaids  Lord 
Korthiugton,  and  chancellor  of  England,  was  in  the 
same  circuit.  He  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Pratt,  who  in  consequence  of  that  friendship, 
told  him  his  situation  and  his  intention  of  returning 
to  the  university  and  going  into  the  church.  Mr, 
Henley  opposed  this  design  with  keen  raillery,  and 
got  him  employed  in  a' cause  with  himself,  which 
paved  the  way  to  his  future  fortune  ;  for  his  friend 
having  falling  ill,  Mr.  Pratt  to<ik  the  lead,  and  dis* 
played  a  professional  knowledge  and  elocution  that 
excited  the  admiration  of  his  brother  barristers  as 
much  as  that  of  the  whole  court.  He  gained  bis 
cause,  and  what  was  of  equal,  or  even  greater,  im- 
portance to  him,  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
eloquent,  profound,  and  constitutional  lawyer.  It 
was  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  continued 
good  offices  of  his  friend  Henley,  that  led  to  his 
future  greatness;  for  with  all  his  ability  and  all  his 
knowledge,  be  might  otherwise  in  all  probability 
have  passed  his  life  in  obscurity,  unnoticed  and  un- 
known. 

Jie  became  now  one  of  the  most  successful  plead- 
ers at  tlie  bar,  and  honours  and  emoluments  flowed 
thick  upon  him.  Soon  after  the  general  election  in 
1767  he  was  chosen  representative  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  ^f  Downton,  In  17^9 
he  was  appointed  recorder  of  Beth,  and  in 
the    same     year   attorney  ^  general.       In     1763 

ke 
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he  u'as  made  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
cpmmon  pleas  and  knighted.  In  that  court  he  pre- 
sided with  a  dignity,  weight,  and  impartiality,  nev^ 
exceeded  by  any  of  his  predecessors;  and  when 
Mr«  \yilkes  was  seized  and  committed  to  the  Tower 
on  an  illegal  general  warrant,  his  lordship,  with  the 
intrepidity  of  the  magistrate  of  a  free  people,  and 
the  becoming  fortitude  of  an  Englishman,  immedi- 
ately granted  an  habeas  corpus  \  and  on  his  being 
brought  before  the  court  of  common  pleas,  discharged 
him  from  his  confinement  in  the  Tower,  in  a  speech 
which  did  him  the  highest  honour,  J-jis  wise  and 
spirited  behaviour  on  ibis  remarkable  occasion,  and 
in  the  consequent  judicial  proceedings  between  the 
printers  of  the  North  Briton  and  the  messengers  and 
others  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  nation.  I'he 
city  of  London  presented  him  with  the  freedom  of 
their  corporation  in  a  gold  box,  and  had  his  picture 
painted  and  put  up  in  Guildhall  (Vol.  11.  p.  200.) 
The  corporations  of  Dublin,  Bath,  Exeter,  and 
Norwich,  paid  him  a  similar  compliment;  and  in  a 
petition  entered  in  the  journals  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
it  was  declared,  that  ^^  no  man  appeared  to  have 
acquitted  himself  in  his  high  station  with  such  be- 
coming zeal  for  tlie  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown, 
f nd  the  fulBlling  his  majesty's  most  gracious  intenti^ 
0ns  for  preserving  the  freedom^  and  happiness  of  his 
subjects ;  and  with  such  invincible  fortitude  in  ad- 
ministering justice  and  law,  as  the  right  honourable 
Sir  Charles  Pratt,  Knight,  the  present  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  common-pleas,  in  England, 
has  shown  in  some  late  judicial  determinations,  which 
must  be  remembered  to  his  lordship's  honour,  while 
and  wherever  British  liberties  are  held  sacred/'    . 

I.Iigher  honours,  however,  than  <^e  breath  of  po- 
pular applause  awaited  Sir  Charli'9  Pratt.  On  the 
16th  of  July,  1765,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Great 
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Pritain  by  the  title  of  Bart>n  CatmdeA,  in  th«  county 
of  Kent ;  and  on  the  ijOtb  of  *Iiuly^  1766,  on  tfad  re* 
signaitioD  of  bis  early  friend,  Lerd  Northington,  he 
was  appointed  lord-bigb-chtnceilor  of  Oreat  Britetn ; 
in  which  capacity,  he  declared,  in  an  able  and  ener* 
gietic  speech,  upon  the  decision  of  the  suit  agiainftt 
tbe  messengers  who  arrested  Mr.  Wiikes,  ^^  thai  it 
was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  die  whoie  court  that 
general  warrants,  except  in  cases  of  high  trdasoii, 
were  illegal^  oppressive,  and  unwarrantable/'  In  this 
high  office,  he  conducted  himself  so  as  to  obtain  tbe 
esteem  of  all  parties ;  but  when,  tbe  taxation  df 
America  was  in  agitation^  he  decianed  himself  a^inst 
it,  and  strongly  opposing  it,  was  removed  iir^tn  bis 
situation  in  ^770. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Lord  North's  administration  he 
again  came  into  office,  being  appointed,  president  of 
the  council  on  tbe  27th  of  March,  1782,  On  the 
formation  of  tb^  oel^ated  ooalitk>n  ministry  he  was 
succeeded  in  tbat  station  by  Lord  Stormont ;  but 
was  restored  tp  it  in  tbe  end  of  tlw  year  1783,  and 
retained  it  till  his  death,  which  hUfipeDed  on  th^  ISA 
of  April,  1794. 

W  hether  we  consider  Earl  Camden  as  a  statesman, 
called  to  that  high  situation  by  his  talents ;  as  a 
lawyer  defending,  and  enlai^ing  the  constitution ;  of 
as  a  senator  supporting  it  by  his  firmness  and 
unshaken  integrity;  in  all  he  excites  our  general 
praise:  and  when  we  contemplate  his  high  and 
exalted  virtue  as  aman^  we  must  allow  him  to  have 
been  ah  honour  to  hiscotmtry. 

1  n  the  heat  o(  party  violence.  Lord  Can>den  has 
been  accused  of  vindicating,  in  one  instance,  under 
the  pica  of  state  necessity,  the  arbitrary  exertion  of 
perro8:ative  in  issuing  general  warmnts,  which,  in 
another,  be  condemned.  The  case  in  which  he  dis- 
approved of  this  exertion,  we  ne^d  scarcely  observe, 

•was 


waft  tbat '  vespci^ting  Mr.  Wilke9 ;  it  Vfill  be  &ir  ta 
state  the  otber,  aud  to  $hOw  Jtow^far  it  met  h» 
sanction.    A  geotiemaii,  who  caUed  hiinaelf  the 
(Join^  d^3t«  Gierooiftin, .  carioe  from  France. .  daring) 
tUei  war  which  blvk^PUtin  the  iatterpttrt  of <  the  last 
i^igPt  pi?k0adiiig^  tp  JmiVQ  bad  a  qoarrel  with^  thw 
miaii^iesi^f;  tbat<coMntry»  .«»d  to  banra  alwarjrB  enterw 
tailed  a  gr^fe  partMity  fqr  the  English.  Beiilg  a  pdiw. 
feci  9iMlQv;of  .th0iiw(ipttaii  kaguagea^  a  fine  -miis^'. 
ciaa^  find  an  MiMiAlitiiOg  cdHipaaJoni  he.feund  •euyr 
access  4a  tha  tables  and  .p«d:titt  of   th^   nahtlity;; 
Lord  ChMblWi  ttHeiiiMr^  Seofetary  Fitt,  faadhia  evv 
upQn  thiBt  gantbritiM ;  and  wasr i  soon  satisfied,  Ai^bid 
own  mind,  tb^t  )(faciitiQun*« <)iiarrel  with  tb&  Fimicfa[ 
09Wt  was  amaro  pPttdatcd«)and'that,  ioikct,  fae  m9^ 
119  other,  thm  a  spy.  .BM)  being  uaable  to  procufd 
Qvide^ce  tp.^eiMyict  himrflegi^i^  he  oonskkedi  Lord 
Ci^iHde9i,th«iibiafctQlmey'jgdn^^       tb&  prapnety  ol 
isBiiiag.a:geQet»l  itiKirwb  agaidssthina^  deeiping  i* 
absolutely  necessary' lOsectioe  so  dangerous  a  persan^ 
or  at  k»at  to  drite  him  out  df  'the  .kiagdom.  ^Uis 
lordsliAp  gave  bis  ofiinion  thab  tUough  tbei  eseefition 
of  sacb  s^  vtanrant  tf  puidibe  ilhi^^t  aaigMneveithet 
I^spib^  madciout:  flod>tQtriligeBD6pf;tile  preparaliod 
to  ^isQi^.hitiparsQii  andtpepKiB  beings  lia  ^be  qsaitt 
^lOe,  priyat^ty  ifttitMted  ta:  tfad  coiUiT^  iha>  woattl 
l^fpbably  quit  the  ioountryrv  if- g^hyar*  bm  if  itlw 
lirarfant  slK)UldL  b»  salted  apd  tlie  .ierrideneeiaMipsl 
him  be  afterwards  deficient,  he  would  undoalmii^ 
be  f)fitit|^/to  blriog  bts  attioritanii  the  secretafy  l&ust 
anayv^ifor .  bis.itaoM^tty.  fTbe  iasue'  of  Uiis  afiair 
vriis^ftbatihAitawiiMil:  iheiicdUQt  reoderadlirifonpatioii 
^  ij^.ifitieiidad  arrest,  be; witbdre#?d6i8Hpedtliiotii^ 
as  peasibie^^and   prevented,  aey;  fUflibev  diffiootey. 
Xhi»  b«iiig  tba  true  atate  of  .^  cdsejiite iDelib^e  >foi^ 
uma  l^iUllkfWi  .bo  foiKid  oi  dibiMtsityinsisb  pas? €fTW  ^ 
./  to 
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to  distoTtit  iiYto  a  dereliction  o(  his  first  and  genuine 
9entimentS:oa  the  illegality  of'  general  warrants. 
.  SoAM£  Jexyns,  who  SO  long  held  a  place  of  great 
difitini^tion  in  the  literary  world,  was  born  in  the 
year  l7X)'4-5  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  London.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Sir  R^er  Jenyns,  Knight,  of 
Bottisham  in  Cambridge8l¥ire;one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  andreapectttbie  Fannly  of  the 
Jenyns,^  of  Churchill  in  Somersetshire.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  lif^  he  was*,  educated  at  home  under  the 
guidance  of  ai  pri V84:e. :  tiitor^  and  in  the  year  1739 
was  entered  a  fellow^commotier  of  St  John's  Col* 
l«ge,  Cambridge^  where  he  .liveij  for  nearly  three 
ybarSy  pursuing^  iwith  graaft  industry,  the  course  of 
studies  in  which  yottngmen  of  fortune  were  at  that 
time  directed.  Wliile  ^i  (College  hi3  superior  talents 
were  nbanifested  in  miby^s^ghtly  juvenile  esdays 
tnd  poetical  effiisionsSp^aiirdt severe  of  tilie  latter  hold 
a;  conspicuous .stfatioo  in  the  Collection  of  Poems, 
published^y  the'late  Mr.  Dodsley. 
r:  from  the  time  Hfe  'left  Cambridge  his  residence 
was. prmcipailyjn  London,  in ^the  winter,  .and  in 
sufbmervcktrih^  th^iife  of  his  father,  at  his  seat  at 
Bottiahamq  'Bis  pursuits  were  chiefly  literary;  and 
tbojuigh  this  nan)e.  was  not  put  to  the  pnA>Kcation,  in 
the  ;ycar  tl7tt(7,  of  his  Art  of  Dancing,  yet  the 
author  was  soqri  xiiscevered,  and  it  was  considered  as{ 
It' presage ']oF.  what  niight  afterwards  be  e:!Jpe<!:ted 
fmmhmiAr:  i.<"  '  - '   *•''  ••*         ''' "    '  *' 

i;.iAi;  tlie  generateiection  in?1^4?  he  ^a9  unani* 
moiislyricfadsen  one  of.  the  representalnv6&' for  the 
isoimty.  ofidlambridg^,  froui  whidi  time^hfe  sat'm 
parliament;  until  the  year  1790,  representing,  during* 
tb<!)se  thirty-^igbi  years,  dther  the  county  or  the 
borough  df  Cambridge,  except  for  an  mterval  of 
Jbm  yeass)  dtiring  whidb  he  wasmember'f^r  'Duo- 
'.  wick 
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wich  in  Suffolk.   In  the  year  17^35,  he  waii  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions, which  office  he  held  till  the  dissolution  of  that 
board.    Frotn  the  length  of  time  he  sat  at  this  board, 
aftd  from  constantly  attending  his  duty  there,  he ' 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  commercial 
interests  of   this  country;-  and,  though  he  never 
published  any  thing  on  the  subjects  it  was  an  object 
that  engaged   much  of  his  attention,  and  the  opi*' 
Dions  he  formed  appear  to  have  been  well  tbutided. 
He  always  considered  the  British  empfre  as  en- 
larged beyond  the  bounds  dictated  by  good  policy. 
Heoftoen  observed   that  the  millions  expended  in' 
fostering  the  American  coloi^s  would,  at  length, 
raise  them  to  a  height  at  which  they  would  think 
themselves  tentitleid  to  demand  emancipation  from 
the  parent  state  ;  and  he  lived  to  see,  with  regret,  ^ 
his  pibphecy,  accompanied  with  ctinsequenoes  he- 
bad  not  fbreseeiv,  become  true  history. 

His  first  publication  of  importance,  A  Free  En-  * 
g^wy  into  the  Nature  and  Ch^igin  of  Evit^  made  its 
appearance  in  17'57,  and  was  severely  censured  by 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  particular  by  Doc* 
tor  Johnson.   Pamphlets  wer^  published  and  private 
letters  were' addressed  tohimon  that  occasion,  some" 
of  tbem  charged  with  great  acrimony,  much  abuse, 
and  no  small  portion  of  cahimny,  to  all  which  he 
submitted  in  silence'  until  the  publication  of  the 
second  edition  some  years  after.     In  that  edition  he  « 
answered  his  adversaries  in  a  preface  which  will 
always  he  admired  as  a  specimen  of  his  superior 
talents  jn  controversial  writing. 

In  1761,  Mr.  Jenyns  published  two  volumes  in  • 

I^eymo.  <me  of  which  consisted  of  some  political  - 

essays,  and   the  other  of   a  collection  of  poems, 

aiiKMig. which. are  a  translation  of  Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins 

Br^wi^'s^jHatiaPoem  on  the  Immortality  of  the 

h.^jL  Soyl, 
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Soul,  aad  the  Art  of  I>aocijB|g  yientiOMcl  fthoireb 
la  (;ue  sa]Xir€^  year  b^  published  W:  Q(h  vh  the  Boyai 
Nuptials. 

lo  1767)  be  published  TkmghUm  tke.Cjmaes 
and  CQm$e^qikemes  jof  tk^preswt  high  Price^  Pn^ 
visions^  which  be  attributed  priMipaUv  to  two  causes,, 
viz..  the  iocre^sa  of  the  natiomal  debt,  and .  the  in*^ 
crease  of  richer ;  that  is<ta  th^  poverty  of  the  pub- 
lic^and  the  w^Ub  €»£  ii¥lividu|<te.iiXck  these  be  %ddfid 
tbo  increase  in  tha  coB0Ui{iptio»i:.of  pixMriaioiia  bv 
the  general  habits,  pf  luxury  it^tfoduc^  tfarougb  all 
rai)k$  of  people.  This  pampbtet  m  replete  with. 
very  mgeaiou^  obae€vation»„  but  the  concUiaioni 
drawn  from  them  are  Vifi^^  gWmy  than^tltey  appear 
t9  warrant.  tv/ 

in  the  summar  of  the  year  1776>  he  publiaiied 
A  viemqf  the  iMternul  Evid^mtt  ^  the  Chmtian 
BMigion^  without  hi3  name.  The  receptkMti  it  met 
with  was  such  as  is  sBldpm  sbbwn  t»  the  composi* 
tiona  of  the  most  approved  writers*  It  was  a  work 
with  wluch  botK  clergy  and  laity  were  pleased^  and 
n^y  of  them  deliglUed.  The  late  Archb«sho|^ 
CornwaUis  pronounced  it  a  eapHal  defence  of  Chria*^ 
tiaaity,  atd mentioned  itia^  sMichito  bi&ms^^eaty,  who 
compiirnented  Mr.  Je^yois^  upon  it  m  the  drawiiig^ 
room*  It  was  translated  ioto  the  foie^^xk  langttafiiesy 
and  in  «i  short  time  went  through  tbioe  editions,  tot 
tW  laqt  of  wbiqh,  \y  tbe  advice  of  his  fricfidB  the 
liuthor  put  his  nan:ie*  Though  this  book  .was 
Attacked  and  the  aiidior  treated  with  a;  very  anbe^ 
coming  asperity  by  t^^o  ablewrifeiisi».yet^l^e  number 
of  letters  he  received  f|rom  thofieon.whom^Us  work 
luid  tbe  effect  bisi  benevolent:  intanhon  .pcQpond, 
moce  jthan  consoled  him  for  the  sude  treament  lie 
received  from  hia  opponents* 

For  naanv  years  before  bis  deatk  fife.  Jeiiyns  kad 
bid  fatewm to bia muiei  and^ia  the  language  o£ 
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t/ml  BdcOD,  ttpjdted  himself  to  iiuch  subjects  as 
oome  home,  though  not  to  men^  business,  yet  dose 
to  their  bosoms.  But  !otig  as  the  partifig  had  'been, 
impelled  by  loyal  2eal,  he,  almost  in  the  last  stage 
of  his  life,  courted  her  once  again.  The  sineere 
tmd  strong  affection  he  bore  to  his  mBJesty  produced 
e  short  poem  on  his  escape  from  the  dangerous  attack 
t>f  a  lunatic,  iii  which  it  appears,  that,  however,  M^heti 
compared  with  his  early  poems,  the  sun  of  his  ima- 
Hnution  had  almost  set,  yet  age  had  not,  in  the  least 
degree,  chilled  in  his  heart  the  effusions  of  benevd- 
fence  and  affection. 

Mr.  Jenyns  died  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1787,  and  was  buried  at  Bottisham,  in  the  parish 
register  of  which  is  the  following  entry  *•  Soame . 
Jeoyns,  in  the  83rd.  yfear  of  his  age.  What  his  literary 
character  was,  the  worid  hath  already  judged  for 
itself;  but  it  remains  for  his  pari^  minister  to  do 
his  duty,  by  declaring  that,  while  he  registers 
the  burial  of  Soame  Jenyns,  he  regrets  the  loss  of  one 
tf  the  most  Bmiable  of  men,  and  one  of  the  truest 
of  Christians.  To  the  parish  of  Bottisham  he  is  aii 
hreparable  loss.  He  was  buried  in  this  church, 
December  S7th,  n^r  midnight,  by  William  Lort 
Mansell,  sequestrator;  who  thus  transgresses  the 
common  forms  of  a  register  merely  because  he 
thinks  it  to  be  the  most  solemn  and  lasting  method 
of  recording  to  posterity  that  the  finest  understanding 
has  been  united  to  the  best  heart.^' 

He  was  married,  tery  early  in  life,  to  Miss  Soame, 
the  tmly  daughter  and  heiress  of  Colonel  Soame,  of 
Dereham  in  Norfolk,  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  to 
whom  his  father  was  guardian.  In  this  union,  as  is 
too  irequently  the  case,  the  inclinations  of  young 
Mr.  Jenyns  were  less  consulted  than  the  advantages 
that  were  supposed  to  be  the  certain  appendages  to 
aa  alliance  with  great  wealth,  and,  probably,  \^  ith 
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great  mterest.  The  consequences  may  be  imagined : 
the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Jenyns  to  his  lady  cannot  be 
exhibited  to  the  world  as  a  model  of  conjugal  pro- 
priety ;  and  a  separation  ensued,  which  the  latter 
did  not  long  surv  ive.  Soon  after  her  death  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Grey,  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Esq.  of 
Hackney,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  a  relation, 
as  he  usually  called  her  cousin  in  the  life  time  of 
his  first  wife.    This  lady  survived  him. 

As  an  author,  so  long  as  a  true  taste  of  fin^ 
writing  shdll  exist,  he  will  have  a  distinguished 
place  among  those*  who  have  excelled.  He  was 
wonderfully  successful  in  burlesque  imitations  of 
the  ancient  poets,  and  in  applying  their  thoughts  to 
modem,  times  and  circumstances.  His  thoughts 
were  sprightly  and  his  expressions  neat :  this  is  the 
character  both  of  his  verse  and  prose.  The  late 
Edmund  Burke  has  truly  said  ^^  that  Soame  .Jenyns 
was  one  of  them  who  wrote  the  purest  English ; 
that  is  the  simplest  and  most  aboriginal  language, 
the  feast  qualified  with  foreign  impregnation.^^  Tnc 
intellectual  powers  of  this  gentleman  were  of  an 
uppeV  order.  His  life  had  been  active  and  diversi- 
fied :  he  had  read  much ;  he  had  seen  more,  and 
was  rich  in  the  experience  of.  more  than  fourscore 
years.  On  his  death-bedhe  reviewed  his  life  ;  and, 
with  a  visible  gleam  of  joy,  said  "  he  gloried  in  the 
belief  that  his  little  book  on  Christianity  had  been 
useful.  It  was  received,  perhaps, .  where  greater 
works  could  not  make  their  way,  and  so  might  have 
aided  the  ardour  of  virtue,  the  confidence  of  truth.'* 

William  Pitt,  late  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  the  second^ 
and  not  as  erroneously  stated  in  most  of  the  public, 
papers,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  earl  of  Chat- 
bam,  and  was  born  at  Hayes  in  Kent,  on  the 
ySth  of  May,  1/59. 
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He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  hisielaflBical  learD- 
ing  under  tbq  oare  of  a  private  tutert  eb  Bufttm*  Pyn- 
sent,  the  )BeatS  of  his  father,  wbencei  he^^ivas  htBt- 
sent  to  £too,  and  afterwards  to  the.uidreisity  of 
Cambridge,    rla  thir  situation,  under  the  "tuitiofi 
of    Mesan. .  Turner  and  Prettyman,i  the    former 
now  JDten  of  Norwich,  and  the  latter  Bishop  of 
LincolUi  his  unwearied  application  to  study,  .joined 
with  the<  uncomteon  ttdeats  be  was  soon  perceiv^ 
lo  possess,  tand^  perhaps,  the  great  fame  of  fab  im* 
mortal  father,  created  tbs  stfoi^;e8t  pnepossestfonsin 
his  fajirourt  and  inured  him  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  whole   university.    Indeed,    ho 'had  hardly 
attained  thai  age  which  llie  law  deette  an  indispen* 
sibie    qualificatbn   for  c|i  "sijnator,  'when  rhe  was* 
vatmly  soiictted,  at  the  general  ekictaon  ii>/ii780, 
to  repreaenC  the  uni veisity  in  partiamenti;  >b6wever, 
as  it  was  likeiy  lo  be .  a  contested  obe, .  he  declined 
the  intended  hotiour,  and  in  1781  was  .returned  for^ 
Appleby  in  Cumberland. 

in  the.  mean  time,  Mr*  Pitt  had  entered  hiihself 
a  st«ident  df  Lincoln's  inn,  where  he  took  cfaim* 
hers  in  the  New  Buildings,  and.he.wasishordy  after 
called  to  the  bar.  In  tfiiabareer  ^here  cannot  be 
the  smallest  doubt,  that  his  abilites  would  socmi  have 
rendefed  him  eminently,  eonspicnous,  had  he  not 
beeuidisstiQad  ta  rise  aopd 'eiipcditiously ,  ancfrto  a 
still  .f^iaatetf*  bei^t,!  than  Ihe  choicest  fiwdurites 
of  that  aspiring  profession  h^  ever  attained.  ^ 

On.  Mr.  l;^tt*s> admission  into  Pailiament,  he  took 
part  with  diose  who  opposed  the  American  .war, 
which  was    daily  {pnowing  more  unpopdiar  both 
IV ithin  and  without  the  nouse.    In  ttbis- sitfiaibm 
of  afiaiis  the  talents^  of  our  young  seaator^'^weni) 
directed  ag4Jnsl  the  falling  minister,  wtdk  iconiider^ 
abieiefiect^    The  fiflst  speech  be  delivered  excited. 
Universal  admkufion:    he  was  almoat  umvemaUy* 
:    WOli.iKV.  Err  bailed 
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bailed-  the  wotthy  s(m  of  bis  celebnat^d  f«l|ker ;  and 
thr ^eiigtb^^fi  bi9  talente-aided  by  Ibe  paiineroof  his 
cntory^  bwliened  ttie  dtomniM  of  Lwd  Niictb'fl' 
adininisMtion. . 

:  At  the  dlange  of  ministeiv,  wliicb'  took  place  iiif 
Majf f  1 7da^  Ma:  l^itt  »veceivei  no  prefe»inea|t ;  though 
be  m  said  to  have  been  iiery  reapeetfiiiiyioftred  » 
^at  at  the  .\<loiifaky  Boards  nidi  the  promise  of 
ftHuKT  .advancement.  Wbetfaer  tbe  ynong.  gen- 
tiemab'conaidered.  the  appDintment  of  a  Load  ef  ihe 
AdBiMiadt3s  iqadecfnatc^  te^  bie  desevtSy  which  tbe 
veteima  tosfedecate^  for*  power  jedg^d  safidenlly 
admnlageous  tbr  an»  aesociate  of  his*  yeaas,  er  whal* 
erer  otbsr.raaaed  ^peitted  io  pveduite'  his  diarast^ 
cecteiodt  b  sbat  Mr.  Fittprtaerved  'gnMfc  qaohies^ 
towaudfl  the  fldeurt  admin  istratidn,  whiob  was  but  cfg 
short  ddrapdon*.*  The*  deadr  of  tbe  Marquis  of 
Kockbigham, .  win  wusiait  tbeifaead  of  it,  oceaaioned 
^  disttnaoa  aoMng  tfte  imembera  of  it,  aiid  in  tbe* 
beginning  of  July,  the  earl  06  Shett>ume  being  made 
fiiat  lord  cS  tbe  traasury^  iiiwodiseed  Mn  rat  inta 
theittNiitoy  as  chancel  lor:  of  tbe  excbeqnery  a€  the 
a^e  of  tweitty^thiee. 

The  populartly  of  Mr«.  Vitt  at  tbia  pef)<id^  efiec* 
hrally  ahielded  hmi  fnta  every  ebaige  which-  hie 
youth,  and  inevperienee  might  appear  Io  wami|it« 
and  wbKh  wa»  ationgly  «rg^  againtt  Imh  by 
the  advease  party.  Tbe  isitHation  of  ik»  •  cittiitry 
was  extremely  critioaL  The  American  war  haid 
grown  geaeiwly  odbua;.  the  later  evaafe  of  it^  bad 
not  been  fiivou^EJde  to  the  hiflerests  of  6iteai  BritAii», 
and  the  finanocs  of  the  comUiy  ^»^ve>  very  unpro* 
mishng*  la  this  state  ofi  affiiira  all  bfeail»  ponted 
for  a  cessatRXi  of  hostiliiiess  which  Waa  sh^rtlV  ob-' 
tained*  Tb^  terms  o£  tbe  peaoe  were  not,  however, 
aatisiHCtory  to  tbe  House  of  Comiltonsw  ^  ihtl 
cjuestion  for  an  address  of -appromty  rafter  a  li^g^and 
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fiiiai«t«diM^at«^  in  HMch  Mn  PittiddAfeloda  most 
<  masterly. Kik^M^  of  theipMS)eii  as  4heoi)estimhii:h 
could  1^  rO^Mi^,  MiiMiimdnimt  W4^  ^ami^d  by 
ft  in^lj^ty.  of  sixMra«  Tbis  «i^eot  i^M;  fKrtxIttOid 
by  tbis  e^lebmted  wslifcioQ  betwfiem  tliCi^  nNwih 
Md  '^fr.  i'ViK,  wlheh  rfttfijfdfid  4iftch  vtn^  AMtai* 
rials  10  tkie  piir^*wffil«hfa  >of ,  itbsti  fM^inodi  imd:  wbb 
foUowod  fay  tbe  MitKidu^tioa  inf  tbofejtwo  fSnooiar 
Mveteittt^  enemiDi,  ittoAbe  s»i]«»iattaw»iMrstt«ft. : 

TbW  ladministmtioa  v«w  not  ilestinod  /to^esi^y  fi 
ijooger  dufliftiim,  Ihm  dbow  ndbi^b.  fasd  poeteded 
ji.  It  epiMBienced  10  tbe  nootb  of  ^^1>  Jf  dS, 
andoMftiooed  tiU  tbe  Decemb^  foliowiflgi  wlien, 
CNi  tbe  rejectioii  oi*  Mf«  Fok's  India  >;BiU.  bjj^.ike 
Uouae  o(  Lords,  Mr.  li^iit  attained  tbe  emnmit  taf 
power,  beijig  appointed  Firtt  UMd  of  tbe.  Treasdiy 
and  ChaiH^lior  of  the  Coacbequer,  wilfti  tbe  iidft 
confidenoe  bptfl  of  tbe  Mivj^feign  anid  tbe  people;^ 

Tbe  o^ecdpHs  Jto.Mn  £w/^  indin  BiU,  pmif 
oipally  iDSisMd  on  by  fttstpppeoenaSf.itbonfh  wkbi- 
out  effect  in  tbe  LMreri  liouse,  irere  gpfOMndsd 
upon  the  infringenent,  ier  falber  annilubtioo,  /Of 
the  charter  of  tbe  Coi^peny,  ^  tbe*  appe^ntment 
of  a  board  of  dineetors,  named  in  tjbe  .first. instance 
in  tbe  Ml,  and  tbe  vdcaocies  to  be  supplied  by  bis 
majesty,  but  no  member  of  it  removable^  exoept 
upon  an  address  of  one  of  tbe  bousea  of  pnriiament, 
to  which  board  tbe  exi^taof  direclzm.were  required 
to  deliver  np  aU  tends,  tenbosentSt  booka,  fecoadh, 
charters,  goods,  money  and  aecuiitien  hntanging-.to 
ihe  cpQ»pany;  and  npon  the  newuAwi  uncoostii* 
Kutionai  influence  tbe  proposed  aMssilraa  were  cal^ 
<ulated  to  place  in  tbe.hafeida  of  the  ttsaiiater,  mil- 
restrained  by  the  royal  piecogative ;  aild<  during  ata 
progress,  among  other  petitionsi  agninst  Jt,' vas.efafe 
from  the  Lord-mayor,  alddrdden  and  eonuMal  oihih* 
oil  of.  London,    h  was,  howewft  adtaHttedthai:  the 
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laAin  of  India  were  in'thfit  state,  and  their  im- 
poramde '  to  *4ke  natioD  ;of  that  magnitude,  as  to 
irequive  a  pUfUiical  cantroling  power;  atfd  conse- 
quently >  the  <  fifst  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
^lArasa  4»U  Hot  the  establishHieiit  of 'a  bidaid  of  con- 
-tRHit,  naariy  ramnUttig  that  whieb  at  {^reoent  ex- 
ists ;  and  to  oblate  an^  objeetvona  which  Blight  be 
raised  on  *  tbie  groimd  of  the  company's  i  charier, 
being'  infmiged  by  the  linteifirence  of  penlons,  not 
^pioprietoia  jordtrectam  of'  the  company,  the  pre- 
'Vious  oqntent  of  both  the  court  of  directMs,  ^  and  that 
of  the 'prot>rietofs,  toatt>  the  regulations  contained 
Jn  it;  waa  obtained ;  thus'  no-i^lokitioii  of  jftrf^^l^g^ 
could  be  inferred,  where  there  was  a  voluntary 
iHimnder  of  them.  Another  very  material  point,  in 
which  this  bill  differed  from  the  former,  was,  that 
Jitleft  all  the  patronage  in  tbefaands  of  the  company; 
the  eommander  in  chief  exeeptedi  -  In  short,  the  ob*- 
ject  of  it  was  taeorely  contrdul,  Und  the  exercise  of 
that  coiitroul,  like  every  other  branch  of  the  ^Ke- 
Ctttine  government,  wtt  rafeived  to  the  discretion  of 
the  crowo. :  But  tho^h^tbe 'measure  was  supported 
j)y  the  sanolioB  of  the  company,  the  ex-ministry  re- 
tained their  iniuence  in  the  House  Of  Commons, 
arid  the  bill*  was  refjeeted  ^on  the  second  reading,  by 
A  small  majority. '  -^ 

.  The.faiBB  of  this  bill  was  followed  by  a  very  general 
texpeptatioi»,  that  theie  would  be  a  new  adlministra- 
^iim,  or  an  rmmediataidissolution  of  parliament;  but 
^hestate  of  the  publiic  business,  was  such,  that  the 
4Mer  aKpeklisnt/ waiH  -impossible ;  no  supphes  having 
bean  granted,' end  thedprsiion  of  the  Mutiny-bill 
being?'limiS6d  to^a  period,  within  which  a  newpar- 
jiamenti'bohld:  not  /be^asaeqibled.*  It  was  now  that 
'Mr.  t^trthowod^imself- capable 'Of  rising- with  his 
•difleuitMssii'  Supported  (by  a. sense  of  du^  to  his 
aoveseigdr-Mdencaiaraged  by  the  general  apf^o- 
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bation  of  the  Mf ion,  be  bad  the  magnairimity  to  re* 
main  three  months  a  minister  without  a  majority  m 
parliament,  and  to  suffer  the  daily  mortifications 
which  may  nalumlly  be  supposed  to  arise  from  such 
a  situation.   *  • 

In  this  state  of  public  distraction,  it  was  the  wish 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  that  the  opposing  parties 
should  coalesce,  and  that  an  administration  should 
be  so  formed,  as  to  insure  that  lasting  unanimity  a- 
moDg  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties,  which 
would  forward  the  operations  of  government,  and 
restore  national  tranquillity.  To  accomplish  this  de- 
sirable «nd,  about  seventy  members  of  the  house  of 
ccHnmons,  who,  in  point  of  property  and  independ- 
encC)  were  justly  looked  up  to  as  the  most  effec- 
tual mediators^  held  various  meetings  at  the  St. 
Atban's  Tavern,  and  a  negotiation  being  opened  at 
their  desire,  for  this  purpose,  they  pledged  themselves 
to  support  the  party  which  should  manifest  the  most 
sincere  inclitoatien  for  a  union.  Their  endeavours 
were,  however,  rendered  fruitless  by  the  pertinacity 
of  the  opponents  :  the  ex-ministers  would  not  nego- 
tiate until  those  in  place  had  resigned,  which  the 
latter  refused  to  do  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation, 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  recur  to  the  sense  of 
the  people  by  calling  a  new  parliament.  This 
the  opposition  sought  to  prevent  by  withholding 
the  supplies,  and  by  passing  a  Mutiny  Bill  only  for 
a  short  period :  'but  \he  same  independent  party 
again  interfered,  and  the  bills  necessary  for  carrying 
.on  the  public  business  being  passed,  parliament 
was  dissolved  on  the  *^5%h  of  March,   1784. 

Though  the  opposition  bad  possessed  a  very  un- 
common, and  command tng  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  nation  at  large  was  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  the  administration.  Ad  uvsses  from 
eveiy  part    of  the  island    were  preseiutid  to  his 
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Mi^ty.9  sbitfiking  bffn  for  like  rdi^xtge  in  Jiis  oout* 
f^ik,  ai^  w^biie  Mr.  P^iw0%  unable  to  f^wry  a  siagie 
qufj^icm  id  pikrliHmmt,  |d»e  wnHaQn-<:ouocjl  ijf 
wliOodQa.  vpitisii  ibf^  tiiof^ka  ta  Impt  ^'for  his  abJe, 
upright,  and  disinterested  conduct,  as  fiivt  Lond  pf 
tbe  i  i>d£iiif»jry«  ao4  Cb^iKtellor  of  the  £fcbequer9  in 
the  ptresfoiit  9i»rm»gMd  prUiiial  jquo^ivrp  of  a^im/^ 
Tbey  ajkiK)  umnimou$ly  voted  tbefr^edpm^^f  theeity, 
to  bf)  ]pr<^^iifted 'to  Mf*  Pit^  inagoIdbotXt  '^  aaanwtk 
of  gratitiide  for^  d»4  apfix^batioii  c^f,  his  zeal«  and 
.a^^iduity  io  »upportiag  tbie  ief al  prcfr^fttiviea  of  tbe 
mcArni,  mwi  ^he  coastitutionat  rig)M3  of  the  people/' 

it  Wl  beeii  a  ^voofHe  ftaaeAi<M»  of  Qiapy  of  tjbe 
leading  jOQembers  of  ike  oppMttion,  iKbat  tbe  popu- 
larity of  JVlr.  Pitt,  and  h4s  colleague^Xiid  not  pos- 
sess aay  solid  fouodatio^^  aad  that  a  very  abort  time 
would  suffice  ^r  its  destrqcMoa;  but  this  optnioji 
fouiid  an  unreserve  ^ootadiotioHi  in  al#ott  ^«wy 
pan  of  the  kiogdom.  The  ^gneat  aMJl  ^rammble 
>cooteat  between  adtaatioiatration  and  tb^l  House  of 
^moisiona,  had  contiaiied  muoh  Ipngar  than  could 
have  been  fiofeseen  or  expected;  and  during  tbe 
fitruggie,  t\m  f)opularit|r  of  tbe  former,  instead  of 
.diminishing,  aeeos^idaiiy  to«grow  forMte  exteoaivie 
and  iuiquieiti0nabie»  ^eyjer  W4is  any  decision,  if 
taken  in  alli(t3pa«ts,'morefitU  and  explicit,  than  thst 
whiub  ivas  given  by  the  people  in  the  >98«iefal  elec- 
tion which  imnoediatety  followed  ilm  distfolutioo  of 
parliaiMfit  The  meeting  of  the  new  iparliament 
took  place  on  the  1  &th.  of  May  ;  ajhd  it  is  from  this 
.penod,  that  we  nuiy  date  the  padiammtary  existence 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiatralion :  the  fcod  of  the  laat 
aession  having  bee^  t^onanmM,  in  a  contest  between 
two  powerfol  parties,  mther  than  in  the  characterise 
tic  exertions  of  a  regular  government. 

After  the  termination  of  a  wact  axpensive  beyond 
all  former  example,  |be  attantimi  ot*  the  mimatar 
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external  eomtneipce,  and  hfiternal  industry  and  im- 
pnyremenV.  Aiv  attempt  t&  siftilte  a  comttierdjtl  rrr- 
tercoarse  with  Irdiand ;  a?  eoranvercfal  tffeaty  witlt 
JJ^Rce ;  thfe  eoii664?datio«i'  of  the  custotli? ;  the*  te- 
gulatio»  of  the  afftfirs.  of  ind?a;  and  the  setting 
Sparta  a  mi^ioif  stej^ling,  aiitifraliy,  fbi"  the  rediK^tionii' 
of  the  nsViiMial  deftt,  we»  atnoog  his  first  nfteastires  j 
amt  such  wm'  the  effect  of  the  enlarged  policy  of 
IviS'fifieiieialischemesrthat  within' mo  years  the  }ast 
measure'  was>  fyhti^  pmefrdiA>le  without  becoming' 
btirthemonie  to  the  people  fcy  having  recourse  to- 

fitssh'tast^. 

Finance  and  oociimeFm  did-  not,  however;  en^ossf 
kiv  wtkcfb  itttention.  He  had  early  professed  him- 
self an  adi^oeate  f&t  a  temperate  md  rational  refbrm- 
df  the  reipresent^kKit  in  paTliwienf ,  and  this  object, 
notwifha^Mldidgthe  misFepresetifalJions  of  those  who 
seek  K^  vilify  him;  andf-accuse  him  of  tergirersation* 
Whei>  be' httd  gmtifietf  his  aiwbition'  with  the  posses- 
sicNfrof  powel*,  he  appears^  tehave  pttrstierf  with  enuaP 
afi^oiM*,  afr  Idng  a^  it  could  be  doneHvith'  safety.  .  The 
best  answer  that  can  he  givert  to  •  those  who  assert 
difat  he  bad  abandoned  his*  principles,  is  a  refi*rencc 
to  feels;  Itt'  iVprtl,  1785,  Mr.  P»tt  brought  for-* 
ward  a  motion- fhr  transfennng  the  right  of  sending^ 
72  of  tfte  eM i^ng^  humftef  of  representatives  from 
those  boh>UghB  whit*h  by  tepse  of  time  had  feHen  to 
decay,  tiyiSl^  nio.4t  e^^msive;  opulent,  and  populous 
counties  and  to  large  manufacturing  towns ;  and  he 
flofonly  bWD^V  it!  fbrwardi  buf  supporHed  it  with  all 
*te  w^ii^frt  of  Hl8'in#[ienteari*ofatory:  '  9iould  it 
W  asked  whyj  is*  inflttetice  faiiled  in  this  sofitarv  in- 
tt<ince,tfire  n^lufe  of  theproj^dlied  nleasure  will  rea- 
d«y  solve-thW'diflSettlty,  Thtrtr  part  of  the  reprt?- 
Aentafttoiv^^bicA'^id  cMsiderddf  ^  rtiost*  opeti  to  cor-' 
ruptiom,  and  which  he  attempted  to  reforni,  is*  tht!;' 
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boroughs,  and  these  are  in  most  tostances  the  abio« 
lute  property   of   individuals,  who  either  sit  for 
themselves,  or  procure  the  return  of  their  friends. 
Here  then  was  the  grand  obstacle,  to  the  success  of 
the  proposed  measure.    AUt  whose  private  interests 
were  likely  to  be  abolished  by  the  refcnm,  naturally 
joined  the  opposition  to  it,  which  was  led  by  Locd 
North  and  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  result  was  the  re- 
jection of  tlie  motion.    While  this  cause  existed, 
and   without  another  diasoluticm  of  parliament,  it 
would  not  cease  to  opemte  effectually  s^nst  arefoim; 
any  renewal  of  the  attempt  must  have  occasioned 
another  defeat,  and  it  was  therefore  postponed  la 
hopes  of  a  more  favourable    opportunity.      This 
opportunity,  however,  never  arrived.    The  illness 
of  the  kin^,  and  the  spirit  of  innovaticxi  and  iasur* 
rection  which  had  been  brewing  in  France  ever  since 
the  American  wan  and  which  in  1789,  broke  out  in 
a  general  explosion  that  is  not  yet  subsided,  ren* 
dered  the  times  such,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  eveiy 
candid  advocate  for  reform,  fully  justified  the  sus- 
pei^ion  of  the  measure,   without  abandoning  it 
altogether.  In  fact,  on  every  subsequent  agitation  of 
the  question,  Mr,  Pitt  has  declared  his  only  reason 
for  withholding  his  assistance  arose  from  the  turbu* 
lence  of  the  times,  and  not  ihxn  a  change^  in  his 
sentiments;  and  even  bis  most  determined  enemies 
will  admit  that.wheioL  his  min4  ^^  made  up  on  a 
subject  he  was  firm  enough  to  avow  it  without  seek* 
ing  a  subterfuge.  , 

From  the  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  accession  to  power 
to  the  day  of  his  death,,  his  history  must  be  aoughit 
in  that  of  the  nation  ;  and  even  a  faint  sketch  of  aU 
the  mteresting  events  in  which  he  acted  a  oonspicit- 
ous  part  would  far  exceed  our  linuls :  .we.  mu^t  there^ 
fore  confine  ourselVes  to  noticing,  a  few,of  tbejeadip^ 
ones. 

One 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  political  struggles  that 
distinguished  Mr.  Pitt's  administration)  or,  perhaps, 
ever  occurred  in  this  nation,  arose  from  the  unfortu- 
nate suspension  of  the  regal  power  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1788.    We  have  briefly  noticed  the  cir- 
cumstance and  recorded  the  sentiments  of  the  citi- 
zens of  London  on  the  proceedings  occasioned  by  it, 
in  Vol  II.  p.  300 ;  it  will  therefore  be  unnecessary 
to  repeat  them  ;  we  must  not  however  pass  over  thci 
motives  by  which  Mr.  Pitt,  and  his  supporters  wer^ 
actuated  in  this  momentous  crisis^ 
'   It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  was  an  event 
without  example,  and  for  which  the  constitution  of 
the  country  had  made  no  specific  provision.    The 
prorogation  of  parliament  having  expired  during  the  . 
toyal  incapacity,  the  two  houses  met  as  of  course  and 
examined  his  majesty's  physicians.  After  this  Mr.  Pitt 
proposed  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inspect 
the  journals  of  the  house  of  commons  for  precedents 
to  guide  their  future  proceedings,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  which,  it  was  asserted  that  the  heir 
apparent  had  as  natural  and  indefeasible  a  right  to 
the  ya//exercise  of  the  executive  power,  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  the  sovereign,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  incapacity,. as  in  case  of  his  natural 
demise.    This  unqualified  assertion  being  strongly 
resisted  by  Mr.  I^tt  and  the  administration,  a  con- 
test, as  warm  and  as  obstinate  as  any  in  the  re- 
cords of  parliament,  arose  on  the  question,  whether 
the  Pjrince  of  AVales  had  a  right  to  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  authority,  or  whether  it  remained  with 
the  Lords  and  Commons  to  supply  the  deficiency^ 
The  assertors  of  the  Prince's  claim  now  sought  every 
means  to  evade  the  decision  of  this  important  ques<* 
lion,  and  contended  that  as  the  claim  had  not  been 
actually  made,  the  discussion  of  it  could  be  attended 
by  no  possible  good,  while  it  must  awaken  a  spirit 
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of  animosity.    To  this  it  was  replied  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  whatever  evils  might  arise  from  the  discussion 
could  not  be  attributed  to  him,  since  he  had  not  pro- 
voked it ;  that  while  he  admitted  the  Prince  c^  Wales 
to  be  the  only  person  in  the  realm  to  whom  the  par- 
liament ought  to  look  up  in  the  appointment  of  a 
regent,  be  felt  compelled  by  every  principle  of  duty 
to  the  sovereign  and  the  nation,  to  deny  his  right  to 
assume  that  office,  without  the  previous  appointment 
of  the  two  houses,  and  that  as  the  q  uestion  had  beea 
stirred'  it  became  their  indispensable  duty  to  decide; 
upon  "it,  since,  without  that,  all  their  proceedings 
might  become  nugatory.    After  a  long  and  violent 
<lebate  the  bouse  determined  in  favour  of  the.  ap* 
pointment  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  it  waft 
in  consequence  of  the  decision   of  that  night  that 
the  thaoks  of  the  common-council  of  London  were 
given  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  267  members  who  sup- 
ported bim.    In  the  course  of  the  numerous  d^ 
bates  which  followed    this  decision,  Mr.  Pitt  neveI^ 
lost  sight  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the .  twQ 
exiating  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  of  the  pro- 
bability of  the  king's  speedy  restoration  to  his  func- 
tions.    In  the  measures  he  proposed,  he  sedulously, 
guarded  the  one,  and  proyided  for  the  other,  by  such 
cestrictions  on  the  powere  of  the  regent,  as  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case  rendered  necessary  % 
and  hia  firmness  in  this  trying  crisis  contributed 
greatly  to  raise  his  character  m  the  estimation  of  the 
majority  of  the  Kingdom. 

Therevolution  produced  in  France  by  the  visiont 
ary  notions  of  liberty,  imbibed  by  the  French  soldiery^ 
during  the  period  in  which  they  assisted  America  in 
throwing  off  ita  allegiance  to  the  mother-country, 
and,  on  their  return,  disseminated  through  all  rauj^ 
of  that  nation,  having  reached  its  climax,  by  tha 
execution  of  their  king,  the  political  interoourse  b^ 
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tween  the  two  countries  ceased ;  and  a  declanitioD  of 
war  by  the  French  convention  soon  followed.  The 
cont^t  which  ensued  was  different  in  its  nature  from 
ail  former  wars.  The  afi^irs  of  Europe  had  assumed 
a  new  aspect  hy  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monar- 
chy, and  the  common  welfare  and  security  of  all  na« 
tiona  called  loudly  for  their  united  eflforts  to  check 
Che  iatemperate  spirit  of  civil  aggression  which  cha« 
liacterised  every  act  of  the  convention.  In  this  por« 
tentoiis  period  all  the  energies  of  Mr.  FittV  capaci^ 
ous  mind  were  necessary  to  preserve  this  nation  froco 
the  revolutionary  mania  which  led  to thesubversion  of 
most  of  the  governments  of  Southern  Europe,  and  to 
create  such  an  uhion  among  the  great  powers  of  the 
continentasshouldcheck  the  rapid  progress  of  French 
principles  and  French  domination  in  the  neighbour* 
ing  states.  In  the  formerhe  was  completely  succes«h 
lul ;  and,  if  he  failed  in  the  latter,  the  failure  must 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  cordial  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  nominal  allies,  rather  than 
to  a  defect  in  the  plans  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  Where  Britain  acted  in  confederacy  with 
other  powers,  she  and  they  failed  in  most  of  the  ob- 
jects they  sought ;  but  where  Britain  fought  alone, 
tuid  where  the  counsels  of  her  ministers,  seconded 
by  the  efforts  of  her  heroes,  could  fully  opei!ate,  she 
was  uniformly  victorious ;  as  far  therefore  as  Mr. 
Pitt  couki  be  expected  to  comodand  success,  he  ob* 
tained  it.  His  plans  for  animating  the  spirit,  invigo* 
nling  the  energy,  and  promoting  the  resources  of  the 
country,  were  unquestionably  efficient ;  and  after  a 
VfBT  which  reduced  the  other  contending  powers  to 
a  greater  or  less  dependence  upon  France,  Britain 
alone  preserved  her  power  and  consequence. 
,  The  union  of  Gre?t  Britain  and  Ireland  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  epochs  in  Mr^  Pitt's  admini- 
stration.   In  January,  1799)  he  brought  forward  his 
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plan  for  that  purpose,  which,  after  much  opposition, 
both  in  the  British  and  Irish  parliaments,  was, 
eventually  carried  into  effect.  Among  the  means  he 
had  employed  to  render  it  successful,  it  was  under* 
stood  that  he  had  pledged  himself  to  the  Irish  Catho* 
lies  to  procure  their  emancipation.  On  proposing 
this  in  the  cabinet,  he  met  with  an  insuperable  ob« 
jection'in  a  scrupulous  adherence,  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty,  to  the  words  of  the  coronation  oath,  which 
he  conceived  did  not  leave  him  at  liberty  to  sanction 
any  alteration  in  the  established  religion.  Finding 
he  could  no  longer  retain  his  situation,  without  for- 
feiting his  honoilr,  Mr.  Pitt  resigned  his  offices,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Addington. 

The  circumstan<:es  which  led  to  Mr.  Pitt*s  return 
to  power  in  May,  1804,  are  too  recent  for  repetition^ 
as  are  the  subsequent  events  on  the  continent ;  but 
to  whatever  causes  the  failure  of  the  combination 
against  the  rapacity  and  ambition  of  the  French 
Emperor  may  be  attributable,  the  merit  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  having  excited  it,  is  acknowledged  by  the  impar- 
tial, and  will  be  recorded  by  the  future  historian 
among  the  prominent  features  which  characterize 
him  as  a  consummate  politician. 

Mr.  Pittas  constitution  had  been  early  weakened  by 
an  hereditary  gout,  which  affected  his  "whole  nervous 
system.  His  unwearied  attention  to  business,  and  the 
excessive  anxiety  produced  by  the  discomfiture  of 
the  continental  confederacy,  co-operating  with  his 
disorder,  produced  a  general  debility,  which  on  the 
:@3d.  of  January,  1806,  terminated  his  mortal  career. 

As  a  minister^  Mr.  Pitt's  chief  characteristics 
were  an  inflexible  constancy  of- purpose,  equally 
proof  against  casual  failure  and  the  most  insur^^ 
Knountable  difficulties;  an  erectness  of  principle,^ 
and  a  pride,  originating  in,  and  supported  by,  his 
fropscioijs  talept  and  integrity :  and  his  foibles,  re* 
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•uking  in  a  manner  from  the  san^e  virtues,  were,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  their  excess.  This  inflexibility  Of 
character  accompanied  him,  as  well  in  his  means  as^ 
in  his  ends.  Having  fixed  upon  an  object,  general  or 
particular,  he  fixed  with  equal  firmness  upon  the' 
means ;  and,  his  system  once  adopted,^  his  action 
once  conmienced,  hie  suffered  nothing  to  move  him, 
but  persevered,  through  obstacles  and  defeats,  to  the- 
full  accomplishment  or  the  complete  frustration, 
of  his  proposed  views.  He  seemed  to  adopt  the 
principle  that  inconstancy  was  more  fatal  than  error; 
and  that  more  was  to  be  gained  by  persevering,  even 
in  a  wrong  road,  removing  obstacles  as  they  appeared, 
and  moving  steadily,  though  obliquely,  to  his  end, 
than  by  chlmging  bis  course  as  he  discovered  his 
errors.  If  this  was  a  failing,  it  was  the  failing  of  a 
manly  mind  and  a  lofty  character;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
inhented  it  firom  his  father.  It  was  this  which,  at 
times,  gave  his  adversaries  advantage  over  him.  He 
wholly  disregarded  a  partial  ftiilnre :  it  was  part  of 
his  system  to  expect  them  ;  and,  deeming  them  in- 
different, he  had  no  anxiety  to  defend  them.  Many 
meastires  of  his  administration  might  here  be  in- 
stanced, which  he  never  attempted  to  justify,  or,  if 
be  entered  on  a  justification,  it  was  with  a  kind  of 
conscious  pride,  which  still  further  iiritated  his 
opponents. 
'  Another  characteristic  foible  of  Mr.  Pitt's,  was  an 
insurmountable  ambition  of  pre-eminence  and  ho- 
nour ;  and  in  his  endeavours  to  attain  these  he  also 
followed  the  example  of  his  father,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  that  ^*  ambition,  that  reigning  passion  of  the 
soul,  that  meets  us  at  every  turn,  had  introduced  a 
fold  or  two  into  his  heart  that  rmture  never  made/' 
It  was  this  avarice  for  exclusive  reputation  that  led 
him  to  prefer  instruments  to  associates,  and  thus  to 
co'imnit  the  ^secution  of  his  pbns  to  tho^  who 

were 
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were  incapable  of  participatiDg  ia  them.  It  is  bu( 
justice,  however,  tb  add,  that  bis  schemes,  cod- 
flidered  in  the  general,  and  sq)arated  from  the  ex- 
ecution, were  always  great,  and,  as  far  as  depended 
upon  himself,  the  means  and  the  execution  bore 
the  stamp  of  the  same  master. 

To  form  any  conception  of  Mr.  Pitt  s  powers  as 
an  orator,  he  must  have  been  heard.  His  eloquence 
was  equally  calculated  to  animate  the  heart,  and  de^ 
light  the  ear.  Upon  great  occasions  it  was  lofty» 
powerful,  and  commanding;  at  times,  astonishing^ 
instantaneous,  and  electric.  A  more  perfect  com* 
mand  of  language,  a  more  judicious  seiection  of 
phrases  and  epithets,  no  man  ever  possessed ;  and, 
what  was  of  equal  consequence,  no  man  evet  pofl^ 
sessed  a  greater  command  of  temper :  not  all '  die 
poignancy  of  a  Sheridan,  nor  the  strength  of  a  Fox, 
could  move  him  from  the  spot  on  vyhich  he  resolved 
to  stand,  or  could  impel  him  to  speak  or  to  act, 
in  any  other  way  than  he  thought  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 

The  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  Mr^  Pi^'b 
personal  character  and  official  c^mduct  are  to^  ge« 
nerally  known  and  admitted  to  require  partjqulat 
notice.  To  these,  bis  chief  parliamentary  oppo- 
nent, Mr.  F0X9  vi\\h  the  n^gn^imity  of  a  great 
mind,  and  the  candour  of  an  honest  one,  has  boi^e 
the  most  ample  testimony ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said 
of  William  Pitt  the  second^  as  it  was  of  WiUiaoi 
Pitt  the  first,  thai  his  integrity  is  unimp^acbed»  In 
a  word,  his  object  was  Britain  ;  bi§  ambition,  fame ; 
an  ambition  that  would  have  raised  his  Qoui^try  abova 
all  the  world,  and  himself  along  with  her;  we  cannot, 
therefore,  hesitate,  to  say  that  theSQ  are  not  tioies  in 
which  we  can  spare. such  a  myan.  His.  firpines»  of 
purpose  ;  his  erect  principle ;  his  honourable  pride, 
were  qualities  suited  to  the  time;^^;  aBd>if  with.wch 
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greatness  he  had  some  weakness,  let  us  remember 
human  infirmity  and  forgive  him  all.  His  country 
owes  him  much,  and  must  acknowledge  the  debt : 
in  its  present  situation  it  does  more  than  acknowledge 
it,  it  feels  it ;  and  anxious  to  pay  the  full  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  venerated  memory,  has,  by  the  unani* 
mous  voice  of  its  representatives  in  parliament, 
decreed  him  the  honours  of  a  public  funeral  and  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and,  by  a  second 
vote,  appropriated  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  The  sentiments  of  the 
corporation  of  London,  on  this  subject,  will  be  found 
io  the  Appendix. 
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The  history  of  the  public  transactions  of  the  me- 
tropoliat  was  brought  to  the  close  of  the  last  century 
in  the  second  vpluine,  we  now  resume  it,  according 
to  the  promise  then  made. 

The  lirst  day  of  the  present  century,  being  also 
that  of  the  anion  with  Ivelaud,  was  u^hared  in  by 
the  ringing  of  bells,  aod  atnoon  the  i^ark^io^  Tawj^f 
guns  were  fired,  and  the  new  standards  werc^  hoisted 
at.  the  different  parish  churches  and  .other  .public 
places. 

In  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  price  of  flour 
the  sale  of  fine  wbeaten  bread  was  prohibited  after 
the  2nd  of  February,  and  household  bread  came  in** 
to  fi^eneral  consumption.  It  was  also  ordered  that 
no  bread  should  be  exposed  to  sale,  until  it  bad  bee^ 
ba^ed  twenty  foiur  hours.  The  first  assize  set  for 
bread  after  this  regulation,  fixed  the  price  of  the 
peck  loaf,  at  6s.  6i\. 

The  long  depending  cau^e  between  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Gregory,  London,  and  the  warden  and  minor 
cs^nons  of  St.  Paul  s  cathedral»  was  determined  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  the  £7th  of  April, 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  parishioners  contended 
that  from  time  immemorial,  they  had  been  Accustom- 
ed to  pay  no  more  than  ninety  pounds  per  annum  as  a 
composition  in  lieu  of  tythes,  and  that  therefore, 
they  were  not  within  the  provisions  of  (he  statute  of 
the  17th  of  Henry  VIII.  (See. vol.  iii.  p  839.)    The 
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jury,  however, decided  against theirplea,and  thattfaey 

yrere  liable  to  the  payment  of  two  shillings  and  nine 

,  pence  in  the  pound,  making  in  the  gross  about  thir- 

'  teen  hundred  pounds  per  annum,   from  the  year 

17905  the  tinao.at'vvhi.ch^tbecUim  \f2i$  set  up. 

A  court  of  common-council  was  held  at  Guild- 
hall, on  the  1  'tth  of  May,  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  on  the  return  to 
be  made  to  the  commissioners  under  the  incbme  act. 
T'h^  report  stated  that  the  income  of  the  city,  ftnr  the 
last  year,  had  amounted  to  ninety  two  thousand  and 
sixty  two  pdunds,  nine  shillings,  and  eight  pence, 
and  its  expenditure  to  eigfety-seveh  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds,  seven  shiHings^ 
and  four  pentie,  leaving  a  b^ance  of  four  thousand 
two  hutvA-ed  and  thirty-four  pounds,  two  shiltings, 
and  fbuf  pence,  on  which  it  was  oridered  that  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  andtwenty-three  pounds,  shouTd 
be  p^d  to  the  commissioners,  for  the  income  tax  of 
thexiity. 

'  In  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  June,  one  of  the 
most  violent  storms  of  tliunder  and  lightning  ever 
knbjvn,  accompanied  with  a  most  furious  faurriqane, 
and  torrents' of  rain,  was  experienced  in  the  metto- 
polii,  aftd  its  vicinity.  For  upwards  of  half  an 
hour/  the  rain  fell  in  such  quantities,  that  the  skewers 
could  not  cany  off  the  water,  and  the  streets  re- 
sembled cinals.  The  court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
WestrhinstAr  baM,  was  thrown  into  mucli  confusion. 
The  wind  drove  the  rain  with  sucii  violence  against 
the  sky  tight,  that  it  broke  the  glass,  and  the  coun- 
sel were  nearly  drenched  with  the  descending  tor- 
rent, before  they  could  mtfke  their  escape  into  the 
htiW.  .  '  .      •  • 

T4re'  Padtlrngton  canal  was  opened  on  the  morn* 
rng  of 'the  ioth  of  July,  with'a^grand  procession  of 
boat^jV  to  Bull^  brid,<?e,  near  Uxhridge,  where  t^>ey 

arrived 


\ 


arrh^dabovit  noion,  and,  b*eiiY^  J6iAeAby"t6^'cii:t 
shallop;,*  >^ith  tt^  8t]^b-o6mmkt^^"ot  the  Tlianvsg,  m& 
seversd  f^le^iurt  boa^,  fh^  procesftiMi  iretirmed  to  tte 
gfi^atdockdt  Paddin^t^      '  ■         »     . 

Mtcdligence  baviDg  beet  tec^k^^  et  the  adjust^ 
mmt  ef  tib)t  di^renc^s  befu^«en  Gf^al  Brittan  and 
Ro^ia/  6w  th6  Utih  of  July,  Lord  Hawkesbury 
irhmediarely  transmitted*  ihie  pleaiding  iirfbitnatioii 
to  the  Lord  Mayon  '   '- 

PreKminaries  of  peacfe,  tfeiieefen  hi»  majl&sQr  an4 
Che  French  goverhrwent,'  were  ^gned  at  l/^ 
H«aWkedbUry'9  ofllc^v  in  Downing  Street,  on  the  9tiA 
of  6etob6^  end  pn' the*  1 0th,  General  - LauH^rtJM/ 
Bonaparte's  first ui^d«*cftinp^  arriTjed  with  tke*  ra- 
ti<teailk)iy. '  in  his  pa^dge  through  thecditfm  i^ Mt. 
Otto's  residence,  his^'cattiag>e  waafolfewed^'tf  my- 
morons  concourse  of  peo^te^  who  aftbrWardb  toi^ 
the  horses  from,  ft,  anti  dr^crbim  and  Mr.  Otcbcb 
Downii%  ^treet^  i^iifa  <^X'^resS!ons  of  the  tikM  ttf- 
mnltuou^  joy.  On  the  ratificatfons  being  ^xchang^ 
ed;  the  Park  and  Tower  guna  vrere  fired,  and  at 
nigM  there  was  a  geneiral  itlii'minatioti^thfough  tte 
metropohs,  which  was  repeated  on  the  fo41<rwiY)f^ 
efVMing'.     Is 

OnUh^  l«tH  of  March,  1809,  a  Cotftmon  haU  #a.^ 
held  fbr  th^  purpo^^  of  taking  into  eonsiderettifofi 
the^  pi[y)f  riety  of  applying  to  parKament  for  the  i^- 
p4lil  of  the  Irioome  Tax ;  when  a  petition  beitl^  pi^ 
{teti^  and  agreed  fo;  it  Wati  ordered  t&  he  pres^M^i 
by  Afd'ermefe  OoMb^,  the  other  repreaemaTlye^^<X' 
the  city  having  offended  the  Livfeiy  by  VOtir%  fifr 
the  Tax. 

The  Eastbr  dinmif  atth^  Mafision-hou^e wgibt^ttkl^ 
able  for  thfe  ibSertce  of  the  Sheriffs,  ift  do'c^equence 
of  a  cpqceived  Qoaission  of  attentio)^  iTV)qiVq^  Jt^onJ^ 
mayor,  to  their  offid^l  ^imation.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  having  h^^libiiV^'ihe'ttitini^r  v^ith  his  presence, 
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they  tllougbt  it  their  duty  to  apdogixe  lo  bi^  Boyal 
Highness  by  letter)  in  which,  after  stating  the  Lord* 
mayor's  neglect  of  that  respect  towards  t&m  which 
custom  bad  established,  and  which  from  their  high 
office  they  had  a  right  to  demand,  they  condude 
^^  Under  this  impresaion  your  Koyal  Highness  .will 
not  be  surprised,  that  we  resented  what  we  con- 
sidered indignity  to  our  station ;  that  we  refused  to 
be  mere  puppets,  in  what  he  presumed  to  be  his 
private,  pageant ;  that  we  consented  to  sacrifice  the 
unbounded  pleasure  we  ought  to  have  enjoyed,  in 
humbly  receiving,  and  diitifuUy  waiting  upon  your 
fioyal  Person,  to  the  feelings  of  public  propriety/' 

Peace,  was  proclaimed  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  on  the  ?9th  of  April,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  ardour  with  which  the  preliminary 
articles  had  been  received  was  considerably  abated 
by  the  insidioui;  conduct  of  'France,  during  the  in* 
t^val  that  had  elAps^d  since  that  period,  yet,  gene-* 
rally  speaking,  the  most  lively  sensations  of  joy  were 
excited  on  the  present  occasion.  The  streets  were 
crowded  at  a.  very  early  hour,  by  persons  of  abnoat 
every  rank,  impatiently  waiting  for  the  procession; 
and  the  vast  number  of  strangers  from  the  .country, 
whom  curiosity  had  atti^cted,  added  much  to  the 
bustle  of  the  scene.  The  procession  w<aa  formed  at 
St.  James's  Palace,  and  the  ceremony  conuneneed 
at  twelve  o'clock,  by  Windsor  U^ald  reading  the 
IMTOciamation  of  peace  for  the  first  time,  after  which 
%he  nrocession  moved  forward  along  Pali  iVDall,  in 
the  following  order : 

Horse  Guards  clearing  the  way. 

9iB|idifSff  Westminster^  two< and  t^ro^. base  hettied»  with  staves. 

.   .     ,^     Cpustables  of  Westnvnster,  in  like  jnanoer. 

Hi^h  Constable  with<iii8  staff  on  horseback. 

6llieth  tyf  tSe  High  Btiliff  of  Mr^stmtnster,  with  white  wands 

oa  boisehlck.'  ^  .      i    /-  *  - 

.    .  n    Clerk  of  tf^Mifii  Bwltf;  .       ivi^ii  .   J,  - 
High  Bailiff  and  I>eputy  Stewurd. 
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Haise  Guards 

f  Koiglit'sManhaliQeo,  twoand  Iwo.^ 

I  Knight  Marshal.  j 

Horae^guards  j  Drums.  |  Horsc-guurds 

Id  flank  tbe-<  Drum  Major.  ^-to  flauk  the 

I  Seijeaut  Truiopettr.  i 

(^  Pounuivants.  J 

Heralds. 

When  the  procession  reached  Charing  -Cro&s  it 
halted,  and  the  reading  of  the  proclamation 'was  re- 
peated. It  then  proceeded  along  the  Strand  to 
Temple  Bar,  ivhei*e  it  arrived  at.one  o'Clock.  On 
its  approach  to  the  Bar  on  the  Westminster  side, 
the  Horse  Guards  filed  off,  and  lined  both  sides  of 
the  way.  The  Beadles  and  Constables  of  West- 
minster, and  the  officers  of  the  High  Bailiff  did  the 
same,  and  made  a  lane  for  the  Knight  Marshal  and 
his  officers,  to  ride  up  to  Temple  Bar,  the  gates  of 
which  were  shut.  The  junior  Officer  of  Arms,  then 
coming  out  of  the  rank,  between  two  Trumpeters, 
and  preceded  by  two  Horse  Guards,  rode  up  to  the 
ffate,  and,  after  the  Trumpets  had  sounded  thrice, 
knocked  with  a  cane.  Being  asked  by  the  City 
Marshal  from  within  ^^  Who  comes  there?"  be  re^ 
plied  the  Officers  of  Arms,  who  demand  entrance 
into  the  city,  to  publish  his  Majestyi's  Proclamatipn 
of  Peace/^  The  gates  being  opened  he  was  admittedl 
a)oDe,  and  the  gates  were  shut  again.  The.  City 
Marshal  preceded  by  his  Officers,  conducted  him  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  to  whom  he  showed  his  Majesty^s 
Warrant,  which  bia  Lordship  having  read,  he., re* 
turned,  ,^d  guve  directions  to  the  City  Marshal  to 
9pei)  the  gates,,  who,  attended  the  OfBper  of  Arms 
oo  his  rfs^?^' .^  them,, and,  on  leav^ig  him,  s^id 
**  Sir,  the:gafC8  arc  opened/'  Tb^  ^umpets.and 
ni.^-      .:xu    :  '  Guards, 
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Guards,  boin^  in  w^siitin^,  tWonducted  him  to  his 
place  in  the  pfdc^fen,  W^hi^W  thefftrtoi^ed  on  into 
the  city^  th<i  Officers  of  VC'^eatdfiiiister  retii^ing  as  they 
came  to  Temple  Bar,  md  the  dty  procession  i^  m 
b«hnid  the  Kings  of  A¥fn^,  in  the  foUo^i*^  iM^: 

Font  e6HM!&bl«!ij^«ther. 
Six  MarshalmeD,  db'ibtA,  three  and  tki^ 
Six  Trumpeten^  three  and  tliree. 
Two  Cit^  Maniials  on  horseback. 

Officers  /  "^^^  Sil*ifi>oJi  honeback.  1    Officew 

n  fooi:  I  ^^^^"^^  ^^^  Mace  bearers  on  horseback,  j        .  *^ 

POrMitt  f^^l.^^^y?*^  i^ii^P^^^^^f^*  hearing^  the 
«.    4     J  ancietit  scejptite  of  llie  city,  which  is  of 
1     >l  -S  6^'^  ind'^^^sj  df  riatnent^d  with  flUAi 
^a^Staff    r  ^"^  l^rrtloUs^teAlfe  I'duild  the  toolH>iifet  aM 
(^Mirinbuiif <d  witk  the  mitfonai  atno: 
,  ^    fioitfehold  f)ii  foot, 
^x  I^ootmen  m  rich  £iveries»  three  and  three. 
Stale  Coadi*,  with'slk  hoi^s  decorated  with  rihbanffe,  &c. 
Aldermed  ill  Stnibriff ,  ih'tb^Coatlle^. 
Gdrriages  of  the  .two  Shaifll. 
Offioen  of  the  city  in  Carri^ig^  aoeovdilig  to  their  aeninntj*  . 

Hoifse  Guards. 

11i6  Volunteer  Corps  of  the  cify. 

th*^  AttiUcfy  Conipiny. 

Th«  East  Iiidiii^  VdlUaY^^rs: 

Thfe  JjhSclamatibn  was=  read  'ni  the  bbttem  of 
Ghahcery-tene,  after  Which  the  processiorf  tnoVedl 
Otf  though  Fteetj  atrea,  Lutlgate-hiH,  drid  Sti  FbixYs 
Ghlii^h-y&rdy  to'  ■Ohejli)sidfe.  At  the  eiirf  of  Wood- 
^ttW?t;  thtf  c4vftl6«R!te  halted*  tttl  the  ptocfeittatioii  Was 
ig4lft"Wad,  aitd  'Whett'the  prdfe^aaioh-  readied  th« 
Rteyfer  fiichah^  it  Was  i*earf  fot  the  last  thA*.  The 
pfofeesfei6r>  then  ffaissei  alortg  CofnMM;  ahd  Leadenf- 
h^ifSftfeiBt/  fc'  AHdgj(te;  afnfd  dotibled  ba(*  rilong 
F«iditir<ih^dlr^t,  Grafrechtirch-slfeet,  dnd  GoWftifl 
t«  thie  MartdloD  hotise,  fVoih  wbefiSfe  flfe  Hbtti 
GttfaM9  <i^b(»t«^the  I^eralds  to  theh*  c(dl«w  m'  Doc-! 
ttft»  Cothi«*^,  arid>  att*fwttrds-  pW^c8id«I  td  Sli 
^ttes^s,  With  the  Knight  Mafshaf  ^*  bis  men; 
•*  '  Illuminatioas 
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.  LttiunioatioDs  p£  the  suo^t  «f>kj;i(>Ki  J9»ture  suco^fyji- 
ifid  >tbe  ceiPeHumial  of  the  day.  I'h^  MansioB-iiouse, 
;4;be  Baok^  the  India  House,  the  pufadip  loiiiQe^t  »kiA 
^tbeatittft,  ^.YvelUis  the  houaifea  of  OMaay^^ndiyidua^/s, 
were  particularly  distinguished,  for  the  tasiteand 
ftpleudour  :cf  iheif  docoratiooa;  but  ibh^  ohi^ct  of 
jnftiversftl  attiactioii,  was  the  f  renoh  miniatf  r,  Mqiis. 
Qtto^s  bouse,  in  LPoitman  Sqjuane,  which  ^y0»  mo$t 
lirAUiantly  iUummated  with  colctur^^ lamps,.  ^Wpoised 
in  the  fonujof  a  temple  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
having  Jb.  Jthe  centre  a  large  tnunspareucy».  nepcesent- 
i»g  Engl^odand l>raiice,  with Aheir  vmoi^ atitribute^, 
in  the.act.jof  uoiting  their,  hands,  m  token  of  jamity, 
^before  an  altar  jledAcaCfed  to  Humanity,  ahove  which 
appealed  the  word  Peace,  wi^h  otUve  bramshes 
jaround  iL  >     .  '        \ 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  as  charao- 
-tearigtic  of  the  national  feelings,  a  circiimstanoe 
which,  occurred  here  a  few  d^ys -before  the  illumi- 
nation, imuaensf  4:rdwds,wejDe  daily  attracted,  b)' 
.the  preparations  for  the  magnificent  display  wibich 
.afterwards  took  place.  At  length  the  word. CoNCOJitD 
WBS  formed  in  Coloured  lamps,  on  the  entablature  of 
the  temple :  tfao  reading  of  John  Bull  was,  howerer, 
CoNQueH£D,  and  his  inference,  that  it  was  intend- 
ed that  Britain  was  conquered  by  France,  l^istur- 
baoce  and  riot  were  al>out  to  conmieuce,  when  Mr. 
'Otto,  aft^  some  fruitless  attempts  at  exftlanatioD, 
prudently  c<mceded,  and  the  word  AjdiTV  wa^ -sub- 
stituted. But  it  did  not  end  here)  for  some  sailors 
found  out  that  the  initials  G.  K.  were  nqtsunnouBt-* 
ed  as  usual  by  a  crown :  this  they  peBemfptortiy  insisted 
should  be  done,  and  a  lamp^ibcmed  diadem  was 
immediately  put  up. 

A  dreadful  fire  broke  out,  eaj^  in ;  the  mocniiig 
of  the  90th  of  May,  at  Woolwich  Warren,  which 
theatened  destruction  to  the  whole  town.    Itbegaa 

in 
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in  the  Depository,  and  spread  so  rapidly  towards  the 
Labbratory,  that  at  one  time  the  officeis  bad  it  in 
contemplatipn  to  batter,  it  down.  The  damage  was 
estimated  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 

Parliament  Was  prorogued  on  the  S8th  of  June^ 
.  and  on  the  following  day  a  proclamation  was  issued 
for  calling  a  new  one.     The  elections  for  Westmin- 
ster and  Middlesex,  were  attended  with  circum- 
stances which  deserve  particular  notice. 

That  for  Westminster  afforded  an  useful  lesson 
to  those  who  are  in  the  habits  of  caressing,  and  flat- 
tering the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  who  con-- 
sider  their  support  worth  the  laying  aside  jevery 
honourable  distinction  that  society  can  confer.  On 
the  Brst  day  of  the  election,  a  man,  without  any 
of  the  qualifications  usually  considered  requisite 
to  fit  a  person  tp  become  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, offered  himsfelf  a  candidate  to  represent  one 
of  the  first  cities  in  the  world  in  parliament.  Upcxi 
every  former  occasion,  rank,  property,  or  talents, 
combined  with  whatever  principles  they  might, 
were  considered,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  this  high  prized  situation  ;  now, 
the  total  absence  of  all  of  them,  seemed  to  be  the 
sole  ground  on  which  the  personage  we  allude  to, 
took  his  stand,  nor  were  the  multitude  insensible  to 
this  singular  and  novel  species  of  preteasion.  The 
contest,  which  was  protracted  to  the  last  hour,  ter- 
minated in  favour  of.  the  old  members,  but  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  unsuccessful  candidate  polled 
th^ee  t^housand  two  hundred  and  seven  votes.  In- 
deed so  completely  did  he  engross,  the  popular 
favour,  that  tlieir  former  idol,  Mr.  Fox,  who  bad 
been  emphatically  styled  "  The  Man  of  the  People" 
was  quite  deserted  ;  nor  did  he  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  poll,  receive  the  customary  honours 
1  ^  of 


et  h^\ti^  chaired  i»d  earned  hi  procc^asioii  Hy  those 
fcr  ivbooi  he  hadi^oWpeatedly  saci'fficed  bis  dignity, 
<;oi}^^%iei)ce^  ai»d  feelings. 

ll  was  at  l^entfoftl,  however,  that  the  f^cattercd 
ftttddyifig€ffnberi  of  jacobinism  were  rtked  together, 
fend  every  effort  niode  to  fan  thena  iiito  flkme.  Sir 
F-  Burdett,  the  hew  candidate,  was  tike  object  of 
the  p<ipirlar  favour,  which  indeed  he  claimed  and 
perhRi{)^  merited' by  his  repeated  addresses  to  the 
mob,  in  whitlv  He^remilrded  them  of  ^*  their  sove- 
r^bty /'  of  *♦•  ^tiMP  rifg-lits/^  and  of  his  dieftermination j 
by  otetf  meaijd  m  ifls  powe^  to  jirocofe  **  them  d 
taiF  and  (<quat  rt»pftlitehiitloha»  p^rRament/'    How^ 
ever  Upecioul*  thte  hist  phn^e^  }t§  trne  nieaning  and 
signification'  caniitot  %e  misiak^h,  Whepi  it  is  recoU 
l^ted  that  it  has*  lirfl^  been  the  wateli  word  of  the 
societies  and  indSv'^^teals  who  hafve  openly  t^rofessed 
Republican  and  revolutionary  tebet? ;  of  Ihe  con- 
stitutional and  corresponding  a!Ssociatk)ns,' and  of  the 
Tookes,  the  llandys,  the  Thelvval!§,  the  O'Connors 
and  the  Despard^.*  '  Of  those  societies  he  had  been 
a  member ;  of  fliose  itidividuats  the  intimate,    llie 
priomry  object,  however,  with  those,  whoever  they 
Were,  who  wished  to  lender  the  Middlesex  election 
subjiervient  to  the  wars!  of  purposes^  was  to^-4)oint 
the  indij^nation  of  the  mob  against  a  prison  of  thef 
metropolis,  which  was  desigtiated  upon  eVery  occa-^ 
sJon  with  the  appellation,  *•  The  Ifastile;^    The  ob«^ 
vious  association  with  this  term,  of  the  fate  of  it^ 
prototype;   the  revoti^rtiob  of  l*Ttince  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  and  to  whibh  it  oontributed  perhaps  more 
than  anv  other  incident ;  and  the  total  Subversion  of 
the  French  monarchy,  li^ave  little  d«>obt  of  the  mo- 
tives in  which  the  a][»pellation  originated ;  and  ^tlie 
subsequent  condiKit    of    the  miiltitude,    agitated 
ahnost  to  frenzy,  piDved  too  clearly  the  efficiency 
ef  such  means,  acting  oil  the  passieiM  aild -prejudiced 
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of  an  kifuriated  mob.    Eaob  'A^y  of  the  c4^cti6il 
was  iqarked  by  s<;eae9of  eeditiptus  disordet,  such  as 
had  never  before  disgraced  this  oounty.     Insults  of 
f;he  most  atrocious  nature^accpmpanied  by  meoades, 
and  )n    many    instances  p^rsooal  violence,  iwere 
oficred  to  Mr.  Mainwaring  ^nd'  his  friends;  and 
even  the  life  of  the  forn^er,  wJiq^e  ipffefice  was  beiog 
chairman  otthe  bench  of  |[^agj^tr^t^$ for  the  county^ 
and  consequently,  one  of  tlve  vi^Uoirs  q(  the  obnoxi- 
ous prison^  was  endangered^:   A^  the  hustings  this 
gentioman  was  the .  object, .  i^be  i  iipprotected  object^ 
of   the  grossest  .personal  abusers  I ^nd  the  more  to 
in  itate  the  mob,  it  was  'thought  prQf^er  to  exhibit,  as 
claiming  their  commiseration  aod  a^istance,  a  man 
raised  abpv^.  th^  cro^4»  ladeo  t,with   chains,  Ian** 
giifshing,  aAd;hn.aUy./}in^ing,  u^d^r  the  punishment 
f  ;  >pos^  to  hav^  beep  i^^^jct^  vpon  .him  by  a  merci- 
; .   sjailp?.  At  fengtht  however,tbis  scene  of  shameful 
/  .<^order  ^nd  •  con&sion  wa^  l^fought  to   an  unex- 
pected close  by  a  cirfiuipptance  as  extraordinary  as 
derogatory  to  .every,  principle;  of  rectitude   in  the 
election  of  members  of  parliament     The  fact  al- 
luded to  was  this.     Near  four  hundred  people  were 
in  joint  possession  of  about  ^  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground  at.lslewqrth,  on  vvhieh  they  had  begun   to 
erectja  ftourr^ilL;    The  prig.in«ii  fil|ar<es  in  this  con- 
cei;n.wer^  ,of  the  value  of  two  guineas  each,  the 
IqUI  was   unfinished,  po-r^gylpr. conveyance  of  it 
inade^  tl}$t  purchase  moi^^yi  M(ips^d,  and  no  profit 
whatsoever  from  it  yet  dqriYp4'tQ  the  owners.  Three 
hundred  sfnd  seventy-two  Qf  r^hf^se  proprietors  were, 
however^  admitted  by  the  sheriffs,  to  poll  for  Sir 
Frauds  Burdett,  each  sweanng  tb^t  he  was  possessed 
of  a  freehold  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  forty  shil- 
lings,  and  that  he  had.l^en  w  the  actual  possession 
thereof  for  tvvflve  calendar  months  before  theelection.. 
]^y  this  mean^iSii;  Ffancjs  obtained  a  colouiable  majo^ 

xity, 


Hiy^  and  was  carried  in  triumphal  processicm  on  the 
ahoulders  of  his  fest  friends  and  'Supporters,  who 
bore  him  to  the  palace  of  his  sovereign,  before  the 
gates  of  which  a  band  of  music  regaled  them  with 
the  well  known  revolutionary  air  of  Ch  Ira.  Thig 
transaction  became  the  subject  of  investigation  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  it  when  we  record 
their  decision. 

In  the  evening  of  the  22nd  of  July,  the  coffer- 
dam, which  sei-ved  to  keep  out  the  Thames  from 
the  works  carrying  on  at  the.  West  India  Docks, 
gave  way,  by  which  unhappy  accident  five  of  the 
workmen  lost  their  lives,  the  rupture  having  been 
io  sudden  that  they  could  not  all  extricate  them* 
selves  firom  their  perilous  situation.  Had'  not  a 
gentleman  who  was  fortunately  standing  by,  and 
saw  it  begin  to  burst,  called  out  to  the  men,  many 
others  must  have  been  drowned. 

The  l6th  of  November,  the  day  appomted  foif 
the   meeting  of  the  new  pariiament,   was  distin- 
guished by  the  providential  discovery  of  a  horrid 
conspiracy^  to  overturn  the  constitution,  get  posses- 
sion of  the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family,  • 
and  murder  our  beloved  sovereign.    The  persons 
concerned  in  this  diabolical  scheme  were  under  the 
guidance  and  command  of  Colonel   Dedpard,  and 
consisted,  pfincipally  of  labourers  and  the  fowei^ 
class  of  citizens,  amongst  whom  were  three  soldiers 
of  the  guards.    TheV  were  apprehended  at  an  ob^ 
scure  public  house  in  Lambeth,  and,  after  several 
examinations  before   the  Priw  Council^   Colonel 
Despard  and  fourteen  of  his  followers  were  fully 
committed  to  take  their  trial  for  high  treason.     In 
the  beginning  of  February,    180 J*  they  were  tried 
before   a  special  commission.  When   Despard  and 
liine  others  were  convicted.  Three  of  the  latter  were 

respited 
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respited  aad  jifterw^rds  paridoued  :  the  other  5ev4?i» 
were  exf^cu ted  pn  the  19th  of  February,  on  the  tu|> 
\){  the  new  goal  in  Horsemonger  Lane. 

After  the  conviction  of  the  conspirators,  addpcs^ea 
from  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  from  ouj^t 
of  the  corporate  bodies  in  tli^e  kingdom,  were  pre^ 
sented  to  his  majesty.  That  from  the  city  of  LondoD 
was  presented  on  the  2nd  of  March. 

At  a  court  of  common-council,  held  on  die  IJ-thof 
March,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  subscribe  five 
hundred  pounds  to  die  UoyaiJeujierian  Society,  which 
had  been  instituted  a  short  time  before  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  exterminating  the  small  pox  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vaccine  inoculation. 

The  Slst  being  4he  anniversary  of  the  memorable 
battle  of  Alexandria,  the  Turkish  piece  of  ordnance 
taken  on  that  day,  was  placed  opposite  the  gunner's 
house  in  St.  James's  Park.  It  is  16  feet  in  length, 
but  was  originally  20  feet.  The  carriage  was  made 
for  it  in  London. 

A  most  extraordinary  fojrgery  was  practised  in  tlie 
city  on  the  5th  of  May.     At  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  a  man  delivered  a  letter  at  the  Mausiou- 
Ilouse,  wiiich  he  said  he  had  brought  from  the  se* 
cretary  of  state,  and  requested  it  might  be  deUvere^ 
immediately  ;  it  was  accordingly  given  to  the  lord 
mayor,  and  soon  after  the  lollowing  literal  copy  ap- 
peared in   front  of  the  Mansion-House.     '*   Lord 
Hawkesbury  presents  his  comphments  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  has  the  honour  to,  acquaint  his  lordship 
that  the  negotiation  between  this  country  and  the 
French  republic  is  brought  to'  an  amicable  conclu- 
sion. Downing-street,  Eighj  o'Clock.  May  .%  1803." 
Printed  notices  were  then  posted  round  the  Custom- 
house  declaring  the  embargo  to  be  taken  off  salt* 
petre,   &c.     In   consequence  of  this  delusion  the 
consols  e:^perknced  an  immediate  rise    from  6J| 

to 
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to  71^.  A  real  treasury  meaaeoger  aoon  alrtved, 
however,  to  annouoce  the  deception,  oil  which  the 
genuine  communicatioD  was  read  in  the  public 
streets  by  the  city  marshal.  -  The  confusion  which 
•  euBued  was  beyond  all  description :  the  stock- 
«ixch30ge  was  ioioiediately  shut,  and  tlie  committee 
came  tp  a  resolution  thnt  all  bargains  made  that 
morning, should  be  void ;  and  the  consequence  of 
the  detection  of  this  artilice  was  a  rapid  fall  m  tiie 
funds  to  their  first  price  in  the  morning. 

A  similar  attempt  was  made  two  days  after  through 
the  medium  of  the  Times,  a  morning  paper,  no^ 
toriously  in  the  interest  of  government,  in  which  a 
pamgn^  appeared,  stating  the  amicable  termination 
of  the  differences  with  France.    The  Committee  for 
managing  the  Stock  Exchange,  however,  in  order 
to  guard  against  a  second  imposition,  would  not 
allow    the  doors  to   be    opened  until   the    truth 
of    the   I'eport    could    be    omcially    ascertained* 
At    their    iustance,    the    lord-mayor     addressed 
0  note  to  Lord  Uawkesbury,  soliciting   informa* 
tioq,  and  stating  the  occasion  of  his  application.  To 
this  note  the  chaaceilor  of  the  exchequer,  in  the 
absence  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  returned  an  answer, 
signifying  that  no  infcHtnation  had  been  received  by 
government  which  could  be  the  subject  of  a  public 
communication,    and    cautioning    the    lord  mayor 
against  receiving  reports  through  unauthorissed  chan- 
nels.  An  extract  of  this  answer  being  made  public, 
the  stock  exchange  was  opened,  and  business  went 
on  as  usual. 

The  public  uncertainty  relative  to  the  negotiations 
was  terminated  on  the  ]8tb  by  a  Declaration  of 
War,  OD  the  part  of  Great  Britain  against  France, 
being  laid  before  parliament,  by  order  of  his  majesty : 
And  thus,  after  a  fe>'ensh  interval  of  less  than  thir- 
teen months,  ended  a  peace,  wbkhj  notwithstanding 

the 
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tbe  eagerness  with  which,  it  was  received,  carried 
upon  the  face  of  it  the  certainty  of  a  speedy 
dissolution. 

On  the  i9th^  an  installation  of  the  knights  of 
the  Bath  took  place  in  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel.  This 
cerempny  usually  occurs  once  in  nine  years ;  but 
owing  to  the  war  and  other  circumstances,  it  had 
been  delayed  considerably  beyond  that  period^  the 
last  having  been  in  1788. 

A  most  singular  phenomenon  happened  in  Panton'>> 
street,  Haymarket,  in  the  afternoon  of  June  9th. 
Ihe  inhabitants  were  alarmed  by  a  violent  and  tre- 
mendous storm  of  rain  and  hail,  which  extended 
only  to  Oxendon-street,  Whitcomb-street,  Co**' 
ventry-street,  and  the  Hay  market,  a  space  notex-«' 
needing  200  acres.  For  about  seven  minutes  the 
torrent  from  the  heavens  was  so  great  that  it  could 
only  be  compared  to  a  cataract  rushing  over  the 
brow  of  a  precipice.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurricane 
an  electric  cloud  descended  in  Panton-street,  which 
struck  the  centre  of  the  coachway  and  sunk  into  a 
great  depth,  forming  a  complete  pit,  in  which  not  a 
vestige  of  the  materials  which  had  before  occupied 
the  space  could  be  found.  The  sulphureous 
odour  from  the  cloud  was  so  powerful  ihati  for 
several  seconds,  the  persons  near  the  spot  were 
almost  suifocated.  No  further  damage  was  done, 
except  filling  the  nei<;hbouring  kitchens  and  oellars 
with  water,  which  soon  escaped  through  the  gulph 
formed  by  the  electric  fluid. 

A  meeting  of  the  livery  of  London  was  held  at 
Guildhall,  on  the  i29th,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
instructing  the  city  members  to  oppose  the  tax  on 
income.  A  number  of  resolutions,  declaratory  of 
the  impolicy,  injustice,  and  inexpediency  of  the  tax, 
were  passed ;  after  which  a  resolution  was  proposed 
and  unanimously  agreed  to :  ^^  that  the  livery  of 
2  London 
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London  felt  the  importance  of  supporting  govern* 
mentat  this  juncture,  and  were  uniformly  reatdy  to 
contribute  in  all  just  and  equal  imposts,  to  the  vigo« 
rous  prosecution  of  the  contest  in  Vi^bichthe  country 
is  engaged/' 

.  On  the  following  day,  the  court  of  common 
council  resolved  ^^  that  800  men  jbe  voluntarily 
raised  for  the  public  service/'  And  referred  it  to 
the  militia  committee  to  determine  on  the  best  mode 
of  carrying  the  measure  into  effect 

A  .niitetibg  of  the  merchants,  bankers,  ship- 
owuprs,  traders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  metro* 
polis-  was  held  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  on  the 
S6th  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their 
sentiments  in  sup|)ort  of  the  king  and  constitution, 
and  of  the  honour  and  independence  of  the  country. 
Between  •  4  and.  5000  of  the  most  opulent  and  res- 
pectable of  the  mercantile  interest  filled  the  area ; 
while  those  who  were  more  immediatiely  instru** 
mMtal  in  convening. the  meeting  occupied  a  tern-' 
porary  booth  erected  within  the  walk  on  the  east 
side.  Jacob  Bosahquct,  £sq.  w^as .  unanimously 
called  to  the  cbarr,  and  after  having  in  a  manly  and 
eneiigetic  speech,  entered  at  large  into  the  cause  of 
their  assembling,  proposed  to  them  the  foUowing 
declaration,  which  was  agreed  to  without  a  dis- 
senting voice. 

'*  We,  the  merchants,  bankers,  traders,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  London,  and  itsjieigbbourhood,  dcenk 
it  our  bounden  duty,  at  the  present  momentous 
period  to  make  public  our  unanimous  determination 
to  stand  or  fall  with  our  king  and  country. 

"  The  independence  and  existence  of  the  British 

empire  ;  the  safety,  the  liberty,  the  life  of  every  man 

is  at  stake.     The  events,  perhaps,  of  a  few  months, 

-certainly  of  a  few  years,  are  to  determine  whether 

we  and  our  children  are  to  continue  ireemen  and 

members 
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roenibers  of  the  mest  flourtshiog'  community  in  the 
world,  or  whether  we  are  to  be  the  slaves  of  our 
most  implacabie  eaeiiiie^*— tbomadves  the  slaves  of 
»  foreign  usurper  I 

^^•We  look  on  this  great  crisis  without  dismay* 
We  have  the  most  fhta  reliance  on  the  spirit  and 
virtue  of  the  people  of  this  country.  We  believe 
that  there  exists  a  firmer,  as  well  as  nobler,  courage 
than  any  which  rapine  can  inspire ;  and  we  caniiot 
entertain  such  gloomy  and  unworthy  apprehensions 
of  the  mtH^l  oMep  of  the  world,  as  to  think  thai  so 
admirable  a  qiiaiity  can  be  the  exclusive  attribute 
of  freebooters  or  slaves.  We  fight  for  our  laws  and 
Ubefties— to  defend  the  dearest  hopes  of  our  chil- 
dren— to  maintain  the  unspotted  gkvy  which  we 
bave  inherited  from  our  anceBtors*-*to  gdiitd  fnomr 
outTcige  and  shame  those  whom  nature  has  entrusted 
to  our  protectian«^to  preserve  the  honour  and  exis^ 
ence  of  tbe  country  that  gave  us  birth.— »We  figbt 
'  for  that  constitution  and  system  of  society,  wbith  is 
at  once  the  noblest  monument  and  the  firmest  bul* 
wark  of  civilisation  I— ^We  fight  to  preserve  the 
whole  earth  from  the  barbarous  yoke  of  miKtary 
despotism  !-^We  fight  for  the  independ^ice*  of  ail 
nations,  even  of  those  who  are  the  most  indiffer* 
ent  to  our  &te,  or  the  most  blindly  jealous  oC  our 
prosperity, 

'  ^^  In  so  gloHous  a  cause— in  defence  of  these 
dearest  and  most  sacred  objected  we  trust  that  the 
God  of  our  &thers  will  inspire  us  with  a  valour 
which  will  be  more  than  equal  to  the  daring,  ferocity 
of  those  who  are  lured,  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  to 
fight  the  battle  of  ambition; 

^'  His  majesty  is  about  to  Call  uporl  his  people  to 
arm  in  their  own  defence.  We  trust,  and  we  belie ve, 
that  he  will  not  call  on  them  in  vain-^that  the  free- 
then  of  this  land,  going  forth  in  the  righteoub  cause 

of 
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t>f  fheir  cotintry,  uftdeic.the  fatessing  of  Almighty 
God,  will  inflict  the  most  «gbal  chattiseineiit  on 
ifaoee  who  have  dared  to  thceaten  ourrdestruction— ^ 
ft  t^hasttsenient,  of  which  the  memoiy  will  long 
^guard  the  shoreis  of  thiii  nland»<afid  which  may  not 
only  vindicate  tlie  honcnir,  and  icstabli^fa  the  safety 
of  the  mnpire,  but  may  aiao,i  to  the  latest  posterity, 
serve  as  an  example  toatrike  terror  into  tyrants,  and 
to  give  trourage  and  hope  to  tn$ulted  and  oppressed 
nations.  .  . 

^  Ftt  the  attainment  tyf  these  great  ends,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  not  oMy  all  be  unanimous 
bntaaealous^  an  ardent,  anduncc^^uerable  people — 
that  we  should  consider  tfa^e  public  safety  as  the 
ichief  intevest  of  every  individual -» that  every  man 
should  deem  the  sacrifice  of  his  tbrtime  and  his  lite 
to  histsoumry  as  nothing  dioi^  than  hi$  duty~that 
po  uma  should  murmur  at  any  exertic^s  or  priva* 
tions  whiob  thb  awiul  criiis  niay  impose  upon 
faim--^that  we  ahould  regard  faiutneds  or  languor  in 
theeoaunan  cause  as  the  basest  tieaofaery — that  we 
should  go  into  the  field  with  an  undbiakett  ticsolution 
to  conquer  s>r  to  die-*^and  that  we  should  'look  upon 
nothing  as  a  ealamity  iompared  with  4lie  sul^i^tion 
of  our  country. 

^  We  have  the  inost  sacted  duties  to  perform^-* 
we  have  most  invaluable  blessings  tb  preserve — we 
have  to  gain  gbrv  and  safely^  or  to  incur  indelible 
tlisgrace,  and  to  nil  into  irretrievable  ruin.  Upon 
our  efforts  will  depend  the  triumph  0f  liberty  over 
despotifiiti«««Ktf  nattonal  independeboe  over  projects 
of  umversal  empire-fand,  finally^  of  civitieatioa 
itself  over  barbarism* 

^  AtsachamoiBentwedeetii'itourdilQrsoksawiy 
to  bind  ourselves  to  each  other,  and  to  eur  coentryw 
men,  hi  the  most  aacrdd  manner,  that  we  wSt  em* 
ploy  all  .ogr  .^ertioRS  to  rouse  the  spirit,  and  to  as» 

VOL.  IV.  XXX  sist 
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sist  the  resooices,  of'  the  kingdom— that  we  wiH  be 
ready  with  our  services  of  every*  sort,  and  on  every 
occasion,  in  its  defence— ^aiid  that  we  will  rathar 
perish  together^  th^n  live  to'  seei  the  honour  of-  the 
Britii^h  name  tarnished)  or  that  noble  inheqtance  of 
greatness,  gloty,  and  liberty  destroyed^  which  has 
descended  to  us  from  our  ferefatbiers,  and  which  we 
ar^  determined  to  transmit  to  our. posterity.*^  • 
'  We  tiave  recorded  the  abc^ve  declaration,  as  an  in* 
teresting  display  of  British  feeling  and  patriotism^ 
whicli  the  world  and  po^rity  must  oontempfaite 
with,  admiration.  Soch  an  expression  of  aeal  and 
loyalty  a^  was  exhibited  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
tht^  meeting  was,  perhaps, -never  paraHeled  at  the 
mos!  glorious  aera  of  the  histories  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
or  of  any  other  iiation  under  the  canopy  of  hehven. 
.  Ih  consequenne-of:  thcnegli^nce  of  some  of 
those  whose  doty  it/  was^  to*  see  the  I^ts  put  out, 
Astley's  .  Amphitheatre,:  ndaf  Westminster  Brieve, 
was.  destroyed'by '  fiie^  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
i^nd.  of'  September*-  'The.  immense  iquaniity  of 
inflasmnmble  materials  Jit  contatoed,  caused  the  iSames 
to  rage  with  (sw^  iur^ithat  nearly  foftyihooses were 
coitsumed'<be&se'theUirefSDiiid'.*be;gol  under.  .  An 
accident  of  the  same  kind;  and  in  tbei'same  piece, 
oecarr^  pn  tbei^ight 0f'd^e;Duke>of  Yoik's  birth- 

day,  Augiist46;  1797.  -    •' '     :  v.. 

The  S6th  and  !38tb.of:<Oet6ber9  were  prbud  days 
in  tlie  annals  of •  the  oomitD|ri>:  They,  peesented  the 
sublime  spectacle  ofinpatnbt •monarchy!  meeting  the 
brave  citieens  of  .his  met^opoba;  armed  tin  defiftnce  of 
his  crown,  and  ot*  thetBiitasA^  oonsti^tioQ ;  and  re- 
solved to  continue  free,  or  gloriously. -fidl,  with  the 
Jtbertyand  jndependentoevoftrtheic  xx>untiy./  The 
reviews  of  the  viahinteers»  in  Hyde -Havki,  on  these 
two  days,  weie'distin^ishdd  .ftom  aU  'the  former 
ones,  by  showing  that  increase  of  .danger  xould- 

-•:  -  z  .   :       only 
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only  tacite  iociease  of  ardour,  and  that  the  tie« 
tiM  biiul  thci  mooarxih  to  his  people,  andttfae  people 
to  their  soverc^igQ,  were  drawn  clooer  by  the  ma* 
naoea  whieh  their  mutpal  eoemy  had  dared  to  hold 
forth.  This  voluQteertt  x)f  the  city. and  the  eastern 
parts,  of  the  metropQlia^  were  reviewed  on  the  first 
day,*  and  those  of  Westounster,.  Southwark,  and 
the  Wje^ern  district  on  the  second.  W^  iqsert  the 
numbers  of  each  corps,  that  future  ages  may  know 
the  Alacrity  shewn  by  the  present  inhabitants  of 
liOiwlQfii  in  defence  of  their  menaced  liberties.  In 
the  easlera  district,  the  Loyal  London  cavalry 
musten^  917  effective  men;  the  Hon.  Artillery 
Company,  99^;  Ist  Regiment  of  Royal  JEast  India 
voluMeets,  640r8nd  do.  636rdrd  do.  6S6;  1st 
Hagimeotof  Loyal  London  volunteer  infsntry,  737; 
Snddo.  657;  3rd  do.  804;  4tfa  do^  790;  4th  do. 
501;  jSth.do.  6*7;  7th  do.  404;  8th  do.  777;  9th 
do.  6i\;  10th  do.  587;  1 1th  do.  S98;  ^st  Regi- 
ment of  Tower.  Hamlets,  350;  Whiteehapel,  445; 
Mile  End,  333;  St  George  in  the  East,  330;  Rat- 
cliffe,  1 83 ;  Shoreditch,  S94 ;  Bromley  St.  Leonard, 
175;  Bethnal^^reen,  l66;  St.  Cathanne's,  ISl; 
Christ  Church,  184.  Total,  I2,4f01.— r-In  the 
western  district,  the  number. of  effective  .men  was : 
in  the  London  and  Westminster  Light  Horse  volun* 
teeis,  7V7;  Westminster  cavalry,  235;  South waik 
yeomanry,  69;  Clerkenwell.cavalry,  46;  Lambeth 
do.  40 ;  St.  Geoi^'s  Regiment  of  volunteer  infant- 
ry, 663, ;  St  James's  do.  954 ;  Bloomsbury  and  Inns 
of  .C<Httft  do.  999;  Royal  Westminster  do.  961  . 
Prince  ^  Wales's  do.  640 ;  St.  Margaret's  and  St; 
John'&.tlo.  695 ;  Loyal  North  Britons,  £86 ;  Mary- 
la-boiEine,  905;  Law  Association,  3J5;  Duke  of 
Ciiouiteater'St  469  ;  Somerset  |dace,  380 ;  St.  Giles's 
«ad  St.  George's,  605 ;  Clerkenwell,  701 ;  Loyal 
British  Artificers,   54S;   Loyal  Britons,  127;   St. 

Andrew's 


Andrew^is  ftnd  St.  G^ol^s,  ^dU ;  (st  &nd*9sd  btt- 
talions  of  tQuise»'g.RdjqBfc)  9^  ^iKnightebridg^  ll4; 
St,  Clement's  Dftncn,  34-5^}  l«t  ^iMy^  &tA;  St.  Se* 
pulchre's^  174;  St,  &nriou^  IJ^l ;  Logfiii'lSaoth* 
wark,  5^5'  Lambeth,  SSJI  ^  Oimtobureh^  I'M  ;  St. 
Jbhn'«)  li«^;  St.  Ole!ve'»,  ai^r  RotherbiChe^  I\S8  ;. 
IDuke  of  Cumberland's  lAarp  Bhootens^  S4;'  Gray'tf^ 
iim  Corps  of  riflemeD,   sd. '    ToMl,    14,6?t{«^- — 

grand- Totar27,077-       '  •'         -  "• 

'Fhe  last  day  of  tb^  year  ISOO,  was  i^iMtkabte 
for  t>vo  extraordinary  tick^  in  tbe  rivet:  Tlia»es. 
That  in  the  afternoof)  which  wad  the  WglMst,  air- 
though  a  neap  tide,  stood  dght  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  usual  spnttg  tides :  it^was  not,  hoiMir<$r,  so 
high  as  the  great  tide  in  February,  1j79'1  •  - Mttch* 
damage  u-as  done  on  the  ii^atiks  of  the  ri^eiv  by  the 
water  fi\\\ti^  wai^ouses,  ceilarsi,  &c.  md  Westmia- 
ster-bati  wouid  have  been  again  inundated^  but, 
sinee  179 1 9  ^  new  fbor  has  been  laid  on  arches^ 
which  has  raised  it  out  of  the  reach  of  tftiese 
floods. 

On  the  SStb  of  January,  18b4,  a  beautiful  tesse- 
lated  pavement  was  discovered*  opposite  to  tftie  East 
india^hottse,  in  LeadenlmiUstreet,  by  some  ^ik^ 
men  ^ployed  to-  repair  the  water  pipes.  When 
entire^  it  ibrmed  a  square  of  nine  feet,  in  the  centre 
of  which,  withia  an  elegantly  adorned .  tirdei  of 
about  three  feat  in  diameter  is  a  figure  of  Bacchus 
in  a  green  mantle,  hotding  in  his  left  hand  a  thyrsts' 
decorated' with  ivy,  andin  his  right  a; goblet,  sitting 
on  a  tyger  at  <aU  speed,  with  his  head,  wilkh  is 
also  adorned  with  ivv,  inchned  to  thonedc*of  the 
beast,  who  is  looking^  backwards  at  his  ridar.  The 
circle  is  surrounded  by  tliree  borders  of' didfeffenC 
patterns,  and  in  each  angle  is.  a  cup  with  two 
handles.  It  was  found  about  ten  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  street,  and  some  fcagment8<  of  an  um 
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which  kad  contanied  bones  wi^m  found  Mar  it:  'It 
is  fNoesecvttd  id  the  itmt  Iiidia-Jtiouseu  i     ''  ' 

*  Spaoish  doUftro,  ses«arape4*  jA  Mu  B^iton'ii  miht : 
at  So|]0,  near  Biriiiiagbaai»  with  bm  nrajesly'd  bead; 
and  die  inscription  ^*  Georgiiit  III.  Dei  gralisy  ReK**  * 
ott  the  obnreise^  and  Britannia^  with  the  words 
'^  Five  Shiiiings^Dottar,  Bank  of  England,'^  on  the* 
remvse,  wete  issued  firon^  Ike  Bank  on  the  22nd  of 

*  In  the  latter  end. of  June,  the  old  buildings  oh 
thp  north  skte  of  Hewy;  YIIth*8  Chapel,  were  tbken* 
dE>w»  and  the  space  inclosed  with  a  railing. 

We'  hsre  already  rebted  die  circumstances  at- 
tendKng  the  efecodnAfbr  theeounty  of  Middlesex,  in 
1909 J  we  have  now  to.  record  the  procee<^n^  in 
tkui  House  of  Commons  on  that  subject.  A  petition 
arainsl  4he  retuffi  hailing  been-  presented  by  Mr. 
Mainwaring,  die^  committee  tnade  their  report  to 
the  House,  oh  the  9th  of  J^ly,  ^'  Th^t  Sir  F. 
Bnrdett  is  not  duly  elected;  That  W.  Mainwaring^ 
Esqv  was  duty  elected.  That  W.  Mainwaring* 
Esq.  did^  'by  bis  agents,  commit  acts  of  treating^, 
whereby  be  is  incajfiacilhtecl  to  sit  in  parliament.'^  1  tt 
emsexfcmice  of  these  resolndons  the  election  W9» 
deetaied  void,  and'  a49tring  of  resolutions  followed, 
Aecfasing  that  the  sheriff,  R.  A.  Cox^  Esq.  amt^  Sir 
W.  feuvliiis,  Knt  did  wilfully  and  corruptly  procure 
&  iictitieus  mflgority  for  Sir  F.  Burdett,  by  admitting" 
dOOivoSe^of  the  proprietors  of  a  milt  at  Iste worth,' 
andrejeeltng,  under  similar  circunistances^  persons 
who.caflie'lO'Vote  for  Mr.  Mainwar4t>g  ;  and  tht^tha 
obfioiB  (eadency  of  their  conduct  was  to  afford-  the 
greaiett  <mmwsC[ff&mentto  perjury.  The  session  was 
so  fir  ad«eiifded  before  this  report  was  made  that  the 
eonsideraUMn  of  so  much  of  it  as  regarded  the  ne*- 
drious  ecMf dnctof  theshprifiswaspostponed  until  the 
fo0t>wingyeaivwben4hey  wereeotnmitted  to^  Newgate, 
:..:  Anew 
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:  'A  n^w  writ  having  issued  in  confonnily  to  tb6 
first  part  of  the  report,  Mr.  Mainwannff,  Junr.  was 
put  in  nomination  to  oppoae'Sir  F.  Burdelt,  and  tbe 
expense  of  the^ontest  was  <lefrayed  by  a  subscriptiOD 
of  the  freeholders.    The  election  oommenced  on 
tbe..2;ird  of  July,  and  was  attended  with  the  same 
disgracefal  scenes  as  the  former  one.    During  the 
courpte  of  it  similar  means  were,  resorted  to  to  pro*- 
cure  a  colourable  majority  in  favour  of  Sir  F.  Burctett^ 
by  polling  fictitious  voters,  and  notwithstanding  the 
care  used  to  guard  against  it,  many  of  that  deacrip* 
tion  were  admitted.    The  usual  practice  was  to  brings 
those  who  were  hired  to  peijure.  themselvea  ^  to  the 
hustings  in  the  last  half  hour  ofi  the  poll,  wbeh  it 
was  impossible  for  the  sheriff's  assessor  to  decide  on 
the  legality  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  objected  votes 
before  the  poll  for  Ihe  day  was  closed,  and  to  this 
practice  Sir  Francis  was  at  length  indebted  for  the 
temporary  possession  of  the  seat. :  A  considerable 
number  of  votes  thus  circumstanced  remained  ibr  in- 
vestigation at  the  close  of  the  poll  on  the  lastrday. 
The  .  sheriffs  conceiving  themselves .  justified  id 
receiving  votes  tendered  in  time,  cmtinued  to :  ex* 
amine  the  validity  of  them  afler  th^  hour  pmonbed 
by  law  for  the  final  termination  of  the  eleotisHi. 
Having  decided  upon  several  of  tbem,  and  added 
them  to  the  poll,  they  adjourned  the  considerktioii 
of  the  remainder  until  the  following  day,  when  ia 
consequence  of  a  ropresentation  from  the  freeholdeni, 
in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Main  waring,  they  found  their 
power  had  ceased,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  made 
the  return  according  to  the  numbers  actually  polkd, 
within  the  limited,  .period.  .  On  recurring  to  those 
nun^bers  Mr.  Mainwaring  was  found  to  hiBtve  faad^ 
at  that  moment,  a.  majority  of  five,: and  lie  was 
therefore  declared  duly  dected.    Against  this  tetum. 
Sir  F.  Burdett  petitioned^  on  the  gronnd  that  die 

numbers 
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mimbers  admitted  on  the  poll«  including  those  deter- 
mined after  the  close  of  it,  gave  him  a  majority  of 
one,  and  that  be  ought  to  teive  been  returned ;  and 
the  committee  before  whom  the  petition  was  heard 
decided  that  although  these  votes  had  been  impro* 

Eerly  added  to  the  poll,  it  visb  the  prerogative  of  the 
ouse  of  commons  alone  to  strike  them  off  a^ain, 
and  that  therefore  the  return  ought  to  have  been 
in  conformity  to  them.  .  This  decision  made  Sir 
Francis  the  nominal  sitting  member,- but^o  conscious 
^was  he  of  his  inability  to  support  his  title,  that 
be  neither  took  his  aeat^nor  defended  it  against 
Mr.  Mainwaring's  petition,  who  was  not  finally 
seated  until  the  lOthof  February,  1806;  and  thus 
the  county  of  Middlesex  was  deprived  of  one  of  ^ 
its  legal  representatives  for  neariy  four  years. 

We  hav^been  thus  circumstantial  io  the  detail  of 
these  disgraceful  tmnsactibtis,  as  a  warning  to  persons 
who  really  do  possess  the  elective  franchise,  not  to  be 
again  deceived  with  professions  of  attachment  to  the 
CCQStitution,  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  those  who 
are; seeking  to  undermine  it;  for  one  of  the  most 
deadly  stabs  tiiat  can  be  given  to  the  representative 
part  of  the  state  is  the  connivance  of  the  electors  in 
the  introduction  of'  bribed  and  perjured  vQt^s» ;  and 
that  this  wassystematicaily  pmctfsed,at  these  two  elec- 
tibns,  is  amply  proved  by  the  decision  of  che  bouse  of 
commons  on  the  first,  and  by  the  conviction  of  so;ne 
of  the  offenders  daring  the  second,  before  the  court, 
of:  king's  bench,  and  the  great  number  of  bills  of 
indictment  found  hy  the  grand  jury  for  the  county 
against  others*  whose  persons  could  never  be  identic 
fied.  It  was  stated  on  the  trial  of  the  first  of  these 
'Wretches,  that  the  list  of  them  exceeded  three  hun« 
dred,  and  bills  were  actually  found  i^iost  upwards 
of  thirty. 

-•    A  case 
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A  case  was  heard  at  Guildhall  on  the  I  fth  -of 
January^  )S05,  relative  to  the  right  ci  ireemen  of 
the  city  of  London^  carrying  the  goods  of  non-free- 
izien  for  hire,  without  paying  the  city  toll,  when  k 
was  determined,  tbnt  undiet  such  circcunstances,  a 
freeman  was  not  enthted  to  the  full  exemption,  and 
.  4be  defendant  was  tbertfofe  adjudged  to  pay  half*- 
toll. 

The  London  Docks  were  ofMened  oa  the  SOthof 
January,  llie  vessel  appointed  for  this  service  was 
called  the  London  Packet,  a  fine  two-masted  vessel 
irom.  Oporto,  laden  with  wtne»  Early  m  the  for&- 
noon,  siie  displayed  the  flags  of  the  diifi?resKt  trading 
sationb,  expected  to  use  the  Docks,  and  about  noott 
she  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  die  Dock^inas* 
ters,  who  conducted  her  safely  across  the  en^anc^- 
bason  into  die  Great  Dock,  at  the  i9nFth<«ast  oomer 
of  which  she  was  mocked  for  the  purpose  of  unload- 
ing her  cargo. 

The  directors  of  the  West  India  Doek  Comps^jr 
served  originally  without  any  remun^xatioo,  and 
wlien,  towards  the  end  of  the  last. year,  4twas;pn»- 
yooed  to  give  them  a  salary,  the.  cotpomtton  of  Loip- 
don  came  to  an  unanimous  sesoluttcm,  that  it.  would 
be  highly  unbecoming,  and  hicooaistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  city,  that  the  four.alikcmen,  and  font 
common  coun^nlmen,  who  weDeodartof  that  bodys, 
should  receive  any  pecimiary  emolumeiititor  the  ex«^ 
ecution  of  a  public  trust,  confided,  -in  bd'  material 
a  degree,  to  the  corporation  of  London.  This  m^ 
sptution  was  howeN^er  inefifectual,  for  whidoi  rcasoa 
a  motion  was  submitted  to  tl^e  court  of  ootnmon'- 
council,  on  the  7th  of  February^  to  declare  swell 
members  of  that  court,  as  accepted  a  aaisory  for  their 
duty  of  directors  of  the  West  India  Dock  Coanpany^ 
ineligible  to  be  elected  on  any  commission  or  com- 
mittee of  the  court,  so  long  as  they  continue  dir^c- 
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tors  with  a  salary,  but  upon  a  division  it  was  carried  > 
in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  15  :  The  numbers 
being  for  the  question  41  ;  against  it  66. 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  court  of  commpn-conn- 
cil  agreed  on  a  petition  to  parliament  to  enable  the 
corporation  to  raise  a  further  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  for  finishing  the  canal  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs, 
which  was  presented  the  same  day,  and  an  act  of 
parliament  was  afterwards  passed  in  conformity  to 
the  prayer  of  it. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  Ea^t  India  Docks, 
at  filackwall,  was  laid  on  th^  4th  of  March,  by 
Captain  Joseph  Huddart  (in  the  absence  of  Captain 
Cotton,  the  chairman  of  the  company,  who  was 
<x>nfined  by  illness),  accompanied  by  Joseph  Wool* 
more,  Esq.  the  deputy  chairman,  and  several  of  the 
directors.  These  docks,  though  not  so  large  as 
either  the  London  or  West  India  Docks,  will  be 
capable  of  admitting  ships  of  greater  burthen,  by 
having  deeper  water,  and  locks  of  largerdimensions. 
They  will  consist  of  two  dock^  and  an  entrance 
bason.  The  dock  for  discharging  inwards  will  cover 
eighteen  acres;  that  for  loading  outwards  nine 
;  acres  :  the  entrance  bason  will  be  about  three  acres. 
The  docks  formerly  belonging  to  Messrs.  Perry  and 
Co.  have  also  been  purchased  by  the  company,  and 
are  named  the  Brunswick  Dock. 

^  dreadful  fire  destroyed  the  whole  of  the 
water  mills,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Cut 
from  the  Thames  to  the  Lea,  on  the  S  1st  of  April ; 
some  granaries  and  dwelling-houses  were  also  burnt 
with  upwards  of  1000  sacks  of  corn  and  flour.  Two 
barges  afk^at  were  consumed  to  tl^e  water  s  edge, 
and  all  the  inflammable  materials  on  the  adjacent 
road  and  bridge,  and  even  the  piles,  to  a  distance  of 
eight  feet  in  the  stream,  were  in  a  bbze^  and  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  not  less  singular  than  terrific. 

VOL.  IV.  Y  y  y  ^^ 
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Had  it  not  been  for  a  fortunate  shift  of  wind,  while 
the  conflagration  was  at  its  height,  the  whole  village 
of  Bromley  must  have  been  involved  in  tlie  common 
calamity. 

The  name  of  Woolwich  Warren  having  been 
changed  by  his  Majesty's  command  to  that  of  the 
Royal  Arsenal,  on  the  24th  of  June,  an  order  to  that 
effect  was  giveji  through  the  ( )rdnarPce-board  to 
General  Lloyd,  conKnanding  officer  of  the  Royal 
Artillery  at  th^t  place. 

Considerable  damage  wjfe  done  to  the  canal  be- 
tween Blackvvall  and  liimehouse  on  the  24th  of 
J"Jy»  by  the  bursting  of  the  outward  dam.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  admitted  through  the  first 
opening  was  so  great  as  to  force  the  second  dam, 
which  was  nearly  fifty  yards  further  on, and  composed 
of  logs  of  wood  twelve  inches  thick,  strengthened 
by  a  diagonal  log  of  the  same  size,  by  way  of  bar. 

The  most  violent  storm  that  has  occurred  in  or 
near  the  capital  for  many  years,  took  place  on  the 
riioming  of  the  6th  of  September,  between  five  and 
seven  o'Clock.  The  thunder  was  uncommonly  loud 
and  awful,  and  the  lightning  resembled  red  and 
glowiiig  balls  of  fire.  Many  persoBs  felt  shaken  ia 
their  beds,  and  in  some  instances  light  articles  were 
movedas  if  by  an  earthquake.  Thegreatest  violenceof 
the  storm  was  felt  near  Kensington  Gow,  where 
several  trees  were  split  by  the  lightning.  A  house 
on  the  road-side  was  struck  by  afire -ball,  which  demo- 
lished the  whole  stack  of  chimnies,andpassed  through 
thekitcben;  part  of  the  park  wall  wasalso  thrown  down. 

In  the  month  of  October  the  hospital  of  Bethlem 
was  pulled  dourp^  and  the  site  and  materials  sold. 
The  lunatic;^  were  removed  to  St.  liuke  s,  where 
they  ai'e  to  remain  until  a  new  hospital  for-  their 
reception  is  erect€»d  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tjown,  but 
no  spot  has  been  yet  fixed  on. 

•    2  News 
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News  of  the  glorious  and  decisive  victory  of  the 
British  fleet,  commanded  by  Lord  Nelsop,  over  the 
combined  fleets  of   France  and  Spain,  off   Cape 
Trafalgar,  M  the  21st  of  October,  in  which  nineteen 
ships  of  the  line  were  taken  or  destroyed,  arFived 
in  London  on  the  6th  of  November.  The  joy  arising 
from  this  iitiportant  event  was,  however,  considerably 
allayed  by  the  intelligence  that  the  triumph  had  been 
purcKased  with  the  life  of  the  intrepid  commander 
of  the  gallant  heroes  by  whbm  it  had  been  atchieved; 
and  so  powerful  were  the  sensations  of  regret  for 
this   melancholy  catastrophe,  that,  w^ith  very  few 
exceptions^  the  public  demonstrations  of  exultation 
were  withheld  on   the  evening  after  the  arrml   of 
the  dispatches,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following 
night  that  an  illumination  took  place  throughout  the 
metropolis. 

An   address  of  congratulation  on   this  occasion 
was  presented  to  his  majesty,  by  tjie  corporation  of 
London,  on  the  S  1st  of  November ;  and  on  the  26th 
the  court  of  common-coi.ncil  came  to  a  resolution 
to  erect  a  monument  in  Goiildhali,  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  Nelson,  and  voted  a  sword,  of  the  value  of  two 
humlred  guineas,  to  Admiral  Collingwoo<^,  his  second 
in  command,  and  swords,  of  the  value  of  one  hun* 
dred  guinea^,  to  Admirals  Lord  Northesk,  the  third  , 
in  command,  and  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  who  with  a 
small  squadron  of  observation,  stationed  off  Ferrot, 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  in  with  and  capture 
four  ships  of  the  line  which  escaped  from  the  action 
off  Cape  Trafalgar.     At  the  same  court  a  letter  was 
read  from  the  Hon.  ]VIrs.  Ditmer,  offering  to  execute 
^  the  monument  upon  such  a   model  ^s  the  court 
should  approve,  upon  which  the  thanks    of   the 
court  were  voted  lo  her. 


But 
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(But  great  as  were  these  testimoDieft  of  civic  gra- 
titude, greater  still  awaited  the  remains  of  the  de- 
parted hero.  A  national  tribute  of  respect  was  paid 
to  him  by  a  public  funeral,  the  ceremonial  of  which 

was  as  follows. 

f  . 

On  the  8  th  of  January  the  Heralds  and  Naval  Officcr^^  who  were  to 
assist  in  the  procession  bv  water,  assembled  at  the  Governor's  house 
in  Greenwich  Hospital,  w^re  they  were  qiet  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Committee  appointed*  by  the  Corporation  of  li>iiaoii, 
andproceeJcd  to  their  several  barges. 

'  Tne  body  was  then  carried  frotn  the  Saloon,  where  it  had  lain  in 
state,  through  the  Great  Hall»  out  at  the. eastern  portal,  io«ind  the 
Uoyal  Charlotte  Ward,  to  the  North  Gate,  and  placed  on  board  the 
State  Barge.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  a  velvet  paU;<  adorned  with 
escutcheons.  During  the  proeession  from  the  Great  HaH  to  the  foaiget 
a  very  noble  band  of  music  played  the  Dead  March  in  Saul}  minute- 
gims  were  fired ;  apd  the  bells  tolled  in  unison. 

The  body  being  embarked,   the  procession  moved  in  the  following 
order,  about  12  o'^ock: 

1.  Two  Harbour  Masters.    S.  Water  Bailiff, 
.    3.  Rulers  of  the  Corimany  of  Watermen,  &c. 
^  4.  Chaplain  and  Staftof  the  River  Fencibles. 
'    5.  Boat  with  Drums  muffled.    6.  Officer  commanding  Gun-boats. 
7.  Ten  Gun>boats,  two  and  two.     8.  River  Fencibles.  flanking. 

0-  Two  Row-boats  with  an  Ofhcer  in  eadi. 
10.  First  State  Barge.  Drums— two  Trumpets  with  their  Banners 
in  the  Steerage^-The  standard  at  the  head,  home  by  a  Captain* 
supported  by  two  Lieutenanu  of  the  Royal  Navy — The  Guidon,  at 
the  door-place,  also  borne  by  a  Capuun,  and  supported  by  two 
Lieutenants ;  all  in  their  full  uniform  coats,  with  black  waistcoats, 
breeches,  and  stockings,  and  crape  round  their  anns  and  hats— Rouge 
Croix  and  Blue  Mantle  Poursuivants  of  Arms,  in  close  mourniog,  with 
their  tabards  over  their  cloaks ;    and  liat-bands  and  scarves. 

II.  Second  Barge.  Four  Trumpets  in  the  steerage-^Heralds  of 
Arms,  bearing  the  Surcoat ;  Tajiget,  and  Sword ;  Helm  and  Crest ;  and 
Gauntlet  and  Spurs  of  the  Deceased.  The  Banner  of  the  Decea:ied  as 
a  Knip;ht  of  the  Bath,  at  the  head,  borne  by  a  Captain  j  and  the  Great 
Banner,  with  the  Augmentations,  at  the  door-place,  borne  by  a  -  Cap* 
tain  ,  supfjorted  by  two  Lieutenants. 

.12.  'rhird  Barge,  covered  with  black  velvet  (the  other  Barges  being 
covered  with  black  cloth),  the  top  adorned  with  plumes  of  black 
featliers  ^  and  in  the  centre,  upon  four  shields  of  the  aims  of  theDe« 
ceased,  joining  iu  point,  a  Viscount's  Coronet.  Six  Trumpets,  with 
their  Banners  as  before,  in  the  steerage — ^Tliree  BanneroUs  of  the 
Family  Lineage  of  the  Deceased,  on  each  side,  affixed  to  the  external 
parts  of  the  Barge— Six  Officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  habited  as  those 

m  the  other  Barges,  viz.  one  to  each  BanneioU. 

The 
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The  BODY, 
covered  with  a  large  sheet,  and  a  pall   of  velvet,  adorned  with  six 
Escocheons— Norroy  Eang  of  Arms  (in  the  absence  of  Clarenceux), 
bearing,  lU  the  head  of  the  Body,  a  Viscount's  Coronet  upon  a  black, 
velvet  cushion. 
At  the  head  of  the  Bargp,  the  Union  Flag  of  the  United  Kingdom.  . 
Attendants  on  the  Body,  while  at  Greenwich,  in  mourning. 
IJ.  Fourth  Baijn,  covered  with  black  cloth.    The  Chief  Mourner, 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  with  a  Capuin  for  his 
train-bearer— Two  Admirals  his  supporters — Six  Admirals  assistant 
moumers^Foar  Admirals  supporters  of  the  Pdl,  and  six  Admirals 
supporters  of  the  Canopy,  all  m  mourning  clpaks  over  their  respective 
full  uniform  cdats,  block  waistcoats,  breeches,  and  stockings,  crape 
round  their  arms  and  crape  hat-bands. 

Windsor  Herald  (acting  for  Norroy  King  of  Anns),  habited  as  the 
other  Officers  of  Arms.  * 

The  Banner  of  emblenls,  at  the  door-pbce,  borne  by  a  Captain  and 
supported  by  two  Lieutenants  of  the  Royal  Navy,  habited  as  those  iu 
tlie  other  Barges.    Eight  Row-boats  of  the  Harbour  Marines. 
]4.  Corps  flanking  the  Stiite  Ba(r^.^  id.  His  Majesty's  Baree. 
16.  Barge  with  the  Lords  Commissig^rs  for  executing  the  office  of 

Lord  High  Admiral. 
-  17*  Barge  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor ;  who,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  procession  by  water,  in,  his  character  of  Conservator  of  the 
Thames,  higoly  distinguished  himself  by  hit  judicious  and  unremitting 
^tttotion  ;  as  did  likewise  Mathew  Lucas,  Esq.  Commandant  of  the 
River  Feneibies. 

.  18.  Barge  with  the  Committee  especially  appointed  by  the  Corpora* 
tina  of  London.  The  only  ornaments  of  this  Barge  were  the  actual 
Colours  of  the  Victory,  ^me  by  seven  scdect  seamen  from  that 
ship,  by  the  express  permission  of  their  Captain,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Aomiralty.  These  Flags,  and  thebr  brave  Supporters,  . 
formed  a  truly  interesting  part  of  the  procession. 
J 9.  Barge  with  the  Committee  ot  tlie  Corporation  ibr  improving 

the  Navigation  of  the  River  liiames. 
20.  Eighteen  Row-boau  of  River  FenciUes,  flanking  the  Procession. 
2  i .  The  Barges  of  the  Companies  of  Drapers,  Fishmongers,  Gold- 
smiths. Skinners^  Merchant-Taylors,  Ironmongers,  Stationers,  and 
Apothecaries. 
22,  Eight  Row-boals,  with  Harbour  M^nes,  flanking  the  Com- 
panies* Barges. 
23.  Two  Harbour-Masters. 
The  Funeral  Barse  was  rowed  by  sixteen  seamen  belonging  to  the 
Victory  s  the  other  Barges  by  picked  men  from  the  Greenwich  Peiv- 
sioners.    They  had  all  meir  flags  hoisted  half-staff  high ;  and,  as  the 
procession  passed  the  Tower,  minute-^uns  were  there  fired.    Not  a 
vessel  was  suffered  to  disturb  the  procession.    The  decks,  yards,  rig- 
pnx,  and  masts,  of  the  numerous  ships  on  the  river,  were  all  crowded 
witn  spectators;  and  the  number  of  ladies  was  immense 

The  Navig;stion  Barge,  which  is  usuallv  statiorted  at  Kcw  for  excur- 
sions up  the  river,  and  which,  though  as  long  as  a  74  gun  ship,  draws 
bui  two  feet  of  water,  was,  6a  this  occasion,  tor  the  first  time,  brought 

th^bu^ 
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through  Westminster-bridge,  and  moored  opposite  the  Teinp1e».for  the 
accofiiodanon  of  fuch  Members  of  the  Corporation  (in  deep  moaroitig 
and  violet  gowns)  as  were  not  actually  engaged  in  the  )>rocessioi». 

At  ^  quarter  before  thvete,  the  procession  approached  Whitehall 
stairs ;  the  King's,  Admiralty,  Lord  Mayor's,  and  City  Barges,  imme- 
diately drew  up  in  two  lines,  through '  which  the  barge  wttli  the 
.  Bodr  passed.  AH  the  oars  were  advanced,  and  tke  trtimpcts  and  other 
bands  played  the  Dead  March  in  Saol,  the  gun-boats  firing  minute-gun^ 
all  the  time.  Exactly  at  three  ihe  Funeral  Barge  began  to  disembatrk 
its  cbargc. 

A  procession  then  commenoed  from  Whitehall  Stain  to  the  Ad- 
mindtv,  on  foot. 

1.  Drums  ami  Trumpets.    %.  Rouge  Croix,  Pounuivant  of  Arms. 
S  The  Standard     4.  Trumpet.    6.  Blue  Mantle,  Poursnivant  of  Amu. 

6.  TheGoidon.    7- TwoTmmpatt. 

8.  Rouge  Dragon,  Poursuhrant  of  Arms.  « 

.9.  Banner  of  the  Deceased,  tts  a  Knight -of  the  Bath. 

10.  Two  Trampeu.     1 1 .  Richmond  Herald,     iir.  The  Oreat  Bamer. 

IS.  Gauntlet  and  Spurs,  borne  by  Yarlr  Herald. 

14.  Helm  and  Crest,*borne  by  Somerset  Heralds 

T5.  Sword  and  TarMH^  borne  br  Lancaster  Heiald. 

16.  Surcoat,  borne  by  Chester  Herald.     17.  Six  Trumpets. 

\%,  Norroy,  King  of  Arms  (tn  the  absence  of  Oarenoeua),  bearing 

the  Coronet  on  a  bleek  velvet  cushion. 
Tg.  1  he  BODY, 
%  BanneroUs,  /^  i?^^l  covered  with  a  bUok  i^-  r-  r^\\^  Bannenlla*. 
borne  by  3  )  i^^"^  Cvct  Palladomed  with Es- J  ^i^  ?  {     borne  by  S 
Officers   in  J  ^  jft»  f  cocheonsunderaCaiMpy^  I  "=•*  I     Officers  in 
the R.  N.    L^  •'^J  snpportedb^e  Admiral..  kI^IJ     the  R.  N. 
•  8<K  Garter,  Princmal  King  of  Arms.  ' 
Supporter  to  thel  «l .  The  Chitff  Mourner,  Sir  Peier  r  Supporter  to  the 
Chief  Mourner.  J  Parker,  Bart.  Admiral  of  the  Fleoi.  |  Chief  Moamer*^ 
%2.  Train  B^rer.    9S    The  six  Admirals,  assistant  mourners. 

24.  Windsor  Herald,  acting  for  Norroy,  King  of  Arms. 

2A.  The  Bann^  of  emblems,  borne  and  supported  as'in  the  Barge. 

Every  necessary  preparation  had  been  made  at  th»  Admiralty>for  re* 

ceiving  the  Body.    The  Captain  s  room,  in  which  it  was  placed,  was 

bans  with  supe'r&ne  black  ctotli  for  this  solemn  occaaian.    The  room 

was' lighted  with  wax  tapers,  placed  in  sconces  on  tlie  sides. 

The  Body  remained  in  the  room,  guarded  by  the  ofticer;*  of  the  house 
and  the  undertakers,  till  the  ceremony  of  its  removal  to  St.  Paul's  com- 
menced. 

On  Thursday  the  Qth,  an  hour  before  daylight^  the  drums  of  the 
different  Volunteer  Corps  in  ererv  part  of  the  Metropolis  beat  to  arms ; 
and,  soon  after,  these  troops  lined  the  streets,  in  two  ranks,  from  St. 
Paul  s  Church-yard  to  the  Admiralty.  The  Life  Guards  weia  moDnt-> 
ed  at  their  post  in  Hyde  Park  by  day-break,  where  the  catriages  of  the 
Nobility,  &c.  with  the  Mourning  Coaches  appointed  to  form  a  part  of 
the  procession,  began  to  be  af^sembled  at  8  o^^lock,  in  a  line  from  Hyd« 
Park  Corner  to  Cumberland  Gate.  By  ten,  one  hundred  and  six  car- 
rages  were  assembled,  of  which  number  near  sixty  were  mourning. 
coaches,  prlncipoliy  filled  with  Naval  Officers ;    all  of  whichi  under 

tUo 
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the  direction  of  the  propcr'ofiicen.  Were  marshaled  in  their  due  order 
of  precedence,  and  drove  into  St.  James's  Park,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
fall  into  the  Procession  oa  the  proper  signal.  In  St.  James's  Park  were 
drawn  up  all  the  regiments  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry  quartered  withtn 
100  miles  of  Ij^ndon,  who  had  served  in  the  glorious  campatgns^in 
E^pt,  after  the  ever- memorable  victory  at  the  Nile  j  and  a  detachment 
of  Hying  atiller)*,  with  1 1  field  pieces,  and  their  ammunition  tum- 
brils, ^c  eleven  the  Procession  commenced  from  the  Admiralty,  with 
the  march  of  the  several  regiments,  led  by  his  Koyal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  attended  by  his  Aidea-de-Cauip  and  Staff,  in  the  fol- 
lowing oijder  ; 

1 .  A  detachment  of  the  1 0th  Light  Dragoons. 

2.  Four  Companies  of  Light  Infantry  of  the  Old  Buffs,  with  th« 
band  playing  Rule  Britannia,  drums  muffled,  as  an  advanced  guard. 

3.  The  92d  and  79th  Regiments,  in  sections,  commamled  by  the 
lion.  Major  General  Charles  Hope;  their  Colours  honourably  shat- 
tered in  tne  campaign  of  Egypt;  which  word  was  inscribed  upon  them, 
borne  in  the  centre,  and  hung  with  crape. 

4.  The  Bear  ^uard  i<)rmed  by  a  detachment  of  the  gsd,  preceded  by 
their  national  pipes,  playing  the  Dead  March  in  Saul. 

6.  The  31st  and  2  ist  Regiments,  commanded  by  the  Hon.Brigadier 
General  Robert  Meade/  with  their  bands  playing  as  before. 

6.  The  i4th,  lOth,  and  I'd,  Light  Drasoons  and  the  Scotch  Greys, 
two  squadrons  of  each,  commanded  by  Major  General  William  St. 
I/^er.  The  Trumpets  at  intervals  sounded  a  solemn  Dirge>  and  per- 
formed the  Dead  March.     ' 

7.  The  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  with  1 1  field-plepes. 

The  whole  of  the  Military  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Sir  David  Dundas,  K.  B.  and  LieuC  Gen.  Henry  Burrard. 
8.  Six  Marshalmen,  on  foot,  to  clear  the  way. 

Q.  Messenger  of  tlie  Coll^  of  Arm:>,  in  a  mourning  cloak,  with 
a  badge  of  the  College  on  his  shoulder,  his  staff  tipped  witli  silver, 
and  furled  with  sarsnet. 

In.  Six  Conductors  in  mounting  cloaks,  with  black  staves  headed 
with  Viscount's  Coronets* 

11.  Fort^'-eicht, Pensioners  from  Greenwich  Hospital,  two  and  two, 
in  mourning  Cioaks,  with  badges  of  the  Crests  of  the  Deceased  oa 
their  shoulders,  and  black  staves  in  their  hands. 

\2,  Forty  eight  Seamen  and  Marines  of  his  Majesty's  ship. 
Victory,  two  and  two,  in  their  ordinary  dress,  with  black  neck  hand- 
kerchiefit  and  stockings,  and  crape  in  their  hau. 

13 .  Watermen  of  the  Deceased,  in  black,  coats,  with  their  badges. 
14.  Drums  and  Fifes.     13.  Drum  Msyor.     16.  Trumpets. 

17.  Serjeant  Trumpaer. 

18.  Rouge  Croix,  Poursuivaot  of  A  rm^  (alone  in  a  mourning  coach), 
in  close  mourning,  with  his  tabard  ovef  his  cloak,  black  $iik  scarf, 
hatband,  and  gloves. 

19.  The  Standard,  borne  in  front  of  a  moumiitt  coach,  in  which 
were  a  Captain  and  two  Lieutenants  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  iheirfuli 
uniform  coots,  with  black  cloth  waistcoats, '  |i>reechesj,  and  black 
stockings,  aisd  crape  round  their  aims  and  hats. 

20.  Trvimpets. 

21.  Blue' 
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21.  BlaeMande^Poursaivant  of  Arms  (alSme  in'a  mourning  c(nch)» 
habited  as  Roilge  Croix. 

22,  The  Guidon,  borne  in  front  of  a  mourning  coach,  in  which 
were  a  Captain  and  two  Lientenants  of  the  Royal  Navy,  dressed  as 
Uiose  who  bore  and  snpponed  the  Standartl. 

83.  Servants  of  the  Deceased,  in  mourning,  in  a  mourning  coach. 
S4.  OfRce»  of  his  Majesty's  Wardrobe,  in  moiiming  coacpea. 

96.  Gentlemen.     ^6-  Esquires. 
2%.  Deputations  from  the  Great  Commercial  Companies  of  Londoo. 
^  28.  Phy^cians  of  the  Deceased,  in  a  mouramg  coach. 
ig^  Divines,   in  clerical  habits. 
SO.  Chaplains  of  the  Deceased,  in  clerical  habits,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Deceased,  in  a  niouming  coach. 

SI.  Trumpets. 
92.  Bouge,I)ra»>n  and  Portcullis,   Poursuivants  of  Arms  (in  a 
mourning  boach),  liabited  as  before. 

'  89  The  Banner  of  the  Deceased  as  a  Koight  of  the  Bath,  borne  in 
front  of  a  mourning  coach,  in  Vhich  were^  a  Captain  and  two  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Royal  Navy,  dressed  as  those  who  bore  and  supported 
the  Guidon. 

34.  Attendants  on  the  Body  while  it  lay  in  state  at  (xreenwich ;  viz. 
lUv    A.  J.  Scott  (Chaplain   to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales),  Joseph  Whidbey  and  John  Tyson,  Esquires,  in  a  moumin|r 
coatb. 

85.  Knights  Bachelors.    96.  Seneaots  at  Law. . 
37.  Deputy  to  ihe  Knight  Marshal,  on  horseback. 
.  38.  Knights  of  the  Bath. 
39<  A  Gentleman  Usher  (in  a  moumhig  coach),  carrying  a  carpet 
and  black  velvet  cushion,  whereon  the  trophiei  were  to  be  deposited 
m  the  Church. 

40.  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  and  Stewaid  of  the  Household  of  the 
Deceased ,  (in  a  niouming  coach),  in  mourning  cloaks,  bearing  white 
itaves.  '  . 

Next  followed  the  carriages  of  the  diflerent  degrees  of  Nobility  and 
great  Law  Officers,  who  attended  to  show  their  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  Deceased  beginning  with  the  younger  sons  of  Barons,  and  end^ 
ing  with  the  following  distinguished  personages  t 

Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marehal. 

Earl  Camden,  K.  G.  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 

His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

His  R  H.  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  KenL 

His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  Commander  in  Chief. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Cambridge,  and 
Sussex,  were  in  coaches  and  six. 

The  Dukt  of  York  and  his  stafT,  with  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  Colonels  of  Volunteers,"  followed  the  funeral  Car 
•n  horseback. 

RichiQoad 
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'    KdimoDd  Herald  (akioe  lA  a  mduming  ^btefa),  babitedf  as  the 
•ther  Officen  of  Anm. 

42,  The  Grreat  Banner,  borne  in  front  of  a  mourning  coach,  in 
which  were  a  Captain  and'  two  Lieutenants  of  the  Hoj^al  Navy, 
dressed  as  those  who  sttppoitdd  the  Banner. 

43  Gauntlet  and  Spurs  j  Helm  and  Crest ;  Taiget  and  Sword ;  Sur* 
coat ;  in  front  of  four  mourning  coaches,  m  which  wem  York>  So- 
netset,  Lancaster,  and  Chester  Hemlds,  habited  as  before.    - 

44.  A  mourning  coach,'  in  which  theCoronei  of  tbe.Deolased,  on 
a  black  velvet  cushion,  was  borne  bv  Norroy  King  of  Arms  (in  the 
absence  of  Clarencenx),  habited  as  before,  and  attended  by  two  Gen- 
tlemen Ushers. 

46.  The  six  J^ientenants  of  the  Victory,  habited  aa  befote,  wit|i 
tile  BamieroUs,  in  two  monming  coaches^       '  .'. 

46.  The  six  Adnrirois,  in  Hke  £ibits,  who  ynat  to^baar.the  C^nopy^ 
in  two  morning  coaches.  .   „     *    > 

47.  The  fonr  Admirals,  hi4ike  habits,  to  soppoitthe  Pall,  in  a 
mourning  coach. 

48.>TheBODY,  .  ^ 
^eccd  on  a  funeral  Car,  or  ojien  Ueaiee,  decomted  with  a  carved 
nnilatian  of  the  hosd- and  stem  eifkis  ll^esty't  ship  the  Vtotoiy,  sur* 
rounded  with  Escutcheons  of  the  Arms  oi  the  Deceased,  and  adorned 
^th  appropriate  mottos  and  emhlematieal  devices;  mider  an  elevated 
Canopy,  in  the  form  of  the  upper  part  of  adjanciciit  Satcophagus^ 
rith  six  sable  Plumes,  and  the  Coronet  of  a  Viscount  in  the  centre^ 
ippoftad  by  four  Columns,  representing  PUouTsBea*  i«tith  wreaths 
I  natuial  laurel  and  cyprtts  vaSbikmnf  the  ahafu^  the  whole  npon  sk 
lour- wheeled  carria^,  drawn  by  sr  led-  faones»  the  Caparisona 
lidorned  w«th  Armonal  Escutcheeiis. 

The  head  of  the  Car,  was  ornamented  with'  a  imue  of  Fame.,    The 
ttetn,  carved  and  paiiMed  in  the  naval  aule,  with  the  word  '*  Victeiy»'* 
.  in  ydlow  raised  letters  on  the  poop.    Betn^'cen  the  Escutcheons  were, 
loseribed  the  words  «'  Trinidad,"  •*  Buceniaur,"  «  L'Orient,"  and  *'St. 
Josef."    The  coffin,  placed  on  the  quarter-deck,  with  its  heed  toward* 
the  stem,  with  an  English  Jack  poidant  over  the  poop>  and  lowered 
half  staff.    The  corners  and  sides  of  the  Canopy  were  d^cerated  withi 
black  ostrich  feathers,  and  festooned  with  black  Velvet;  richly  fringed*. 
imnydiatetf  above  which,  in  the  front,  was  intorihed,  in  gold,  the  word 
^  Nile,**  at  one  end.    On  one  side  the  following  motto-r''  Hosiede* 
note,  reqnievit;'*  behind,  the  word  «  Tralfi](gar^**  and  oa  the  othei - 
aide  the  motto— <«  Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferat." 

[N.  B.  The  black  vdvet  Pail,  adorned  with  six  Escutcheons  of  the 
Aims  of  the  Deoeasedt  and  the  six  BtoneroUa  of  tlie  Family  Lineage* 
wereremeeed  irom  the  Hearse,  in  order  to  affoid  an  unobstructed. 
view  of  the  €k>ffin  oontatning  the  remains  of  the  cgUant  Admiral.!. 

40.  Getter,  Pjnncipal  King  of  Arms,  in  his  omoial.habit,  withliis 
mptre  (in  hia  caniape,  his  servants  being  in  full  iiioumiqg},,auendedt 
by  two  Gentlemen  Ushen. 

60.  The  Chief  Mourner,  in  a  meuming  coach,  with  his  two  sup- 
pofteia,  and  his  Tkain-beancr;  all  in  mourning  cloaks. 
^  51.  Six  Asatsbmt  Mounieis  (in  two  mournhig  coach<$i)»  in  mounir* 
ingdoaksas  befora, 
IroiM  IT.  z  z  a  5'^.  WindaoY 
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;  d9.  WtWblrJItaUk  tPtlng  for  Npi90y  King  of  Am*  (w  •«o«ni. 
ing  coach),  habited  as  the  other  Officers  of  Aray^,  ^bd  atte9:|d#4  ly 
:iWo  Gemlemcn  Uabcrs.  , 

,  «9.  The  Bannec  of  £aiU«nii,  io  fl9Ri  4»f  a  qioymiiia  coaA* 
in  which  were  two  Captains^   pq4  tm^   LimiUmaiKU  ^  K&«  Rfl^Pli 

•    $4*  Rrlatiom.of  the  Decoascdy  in  mounii^g  co«ch?s. 

55,  OlBcwt  of  the  Navy  anid  Anny^accorcUngioihw  r^^jiactiiie 
jHilfli;  tke  aeaiors ntaiiBit the  body:  The  ^vheie.m  M)  inogfmiag 
ccMeves* 

Ali.  ,The  private  chackit  M  t^  dtcaaaaA  Lord*  aotfity-rAh^  Uuda 
drawn  up — the  coachman  and  footmen  in  deep  moumip|^  if  i^  ten* 
4uets  of  CypMBs,.  .'i.    .  1 

The  whole  moved  on  in  joleiaa  pace,  ibiPUgb  the  $tfai|4.  ^  T«|to> 
l^e  Bar  jgaiiB,  libeae  il»l«nrd  Mayor  of  l^pdon  w{^led4i0  ucfUf^  the 
Procession,  ^accompanied  by  the  Aldermen,  Aicardtfj  ShsriA*  m4 
the  following  .<}BmliRiieDi  ^ekeifld  froio  tho.Coiwmttfit  ^p|^t^  by 
the  Corporauon  for  arranging  their  attendance  at  the  KmMF^l :  fjimttd 
Birch,  iisq.  Chairman ;  O'aadil  Pmdieri  £sq*  Father  of  the  Corpo- 
t«tion  ;  Sir  mUiam  Baulim^  Ktigbt }  So/omtI  Wi^  Jq/tfti^Mimk^ 
&muei  i^aodbtkerp,  Jdo6k  fioak^J^mm  Dkfan,  Jim^TnH^B  Mm 
Ord,  Thmmas  Mtarri^t,  alnd  Eiipnfd  CpUmkfh*  £B^Hi(<#s, 

On  thearrivai  of  the  MilitaJVf^eocdw  tJue  wholl|«  4m  i^  'MtHfm 
tiAd  a  ahovt  cttowsntMn  with  hia  E(^  Higbntsa  |iw  t^ce  cf 

As  4hs  iFrooaasTdn  mhtaaoed,   1^  Dpptitation  of  tHa  fayyn 

CoMqcil,  in  aixilegfint  chaffiotat  .sad  in  their  violel  go^vmb:  Ml  iB»  aa 

had  baqi  {ireviAudy  atynstcd,  faafora  the  PItysiciaiif  of  ths  OfMMfli } 

and  were  preceded  by  seven  select  sailors  from  Th^  VtPtmi^  r^  haA 

Mcompaaiad  che^oilailsbBa.'iii  tfaek-Bafxe,  he^in^Uift  Utiien*  iack« 

^d  i^dant  of  the  ship^  wjbtjte  honoonible  tftMcw  aMivlMi  umToail 
latnMion. 

*  The  Aldermen,  Jn  their  Bcorlet^owna,  fall  in  befine  ^e  Matlcis 
in  Ohatfieery  $  and  ^by  an  especial  Sign  Mcnual)  the  Lord'  Mayor  a«. 
hoiseboik,  heaving  the  Citv  Swcnd,  attended  by  ihe.Sher'M,  foAm 
bctwQin  hit  Royal  Hij^hness  the  Pliaoe  of  Waka  oad  the  Itoakb  m 

On  the  arriral  of  the  Pn>cessio»  at  St.  Vm^t  (which  fvia  .^lU  ct 
,8n  early  hom'  by  all  those  vrh^  omikl  oblain  placos),  iW  Qattiry^ 
iliarched  off  to- -their  httmicks;  tlie  fwotoh  ipcgimeats  Unw  r^  ii)  she* 
area  fronting  the  Church,  and  niarchari  in  ai  the  Westwo'ipte. 
'  The  48  V>^nwich  Pentioneri,  wiih  the  48  Seaman .tftd .Marines 
from  the  Victory,  entered  the  Western  gate,  a^ttoded  Oke  anapa,  an4 
cRvided  in  a  line  «)n  Aaeh  side  under  the  gfcat  Wcstcan  poitiao-     i 

On  the  hm\^\  of  the  Body«iid  theFunand  Carat  thiiliatatantaBoa^ 
it  was  4)rawn  lip  without  the  Waaleiti'  nie.  The  Body  waa  tahto 
Aom  IliO'Car.  «o««fl«d  with  tkt  I^tt,  andhonie  hy  iS  vmb  ^  and.  wcr 
received  within  the  gate  by  the  Supporters  and  FaH-haanra^.v^^a^ 
previously  alighted  tor  its  rece^pOMi.       • 

The  Kmaindel*  of  the  Proceaiioi  CMtered  the  Ohuroh,  tmk  dhridadl. 
<m  either  side  aotofding  to  their  laiiks  5  those  who  had  fraeeaded  firai 

reiujuuips  nearest  the  door, 

^^nnedktaty 
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Immediately  afte;  tlieireat  barn^er,  near  the  cntnincr^f  the  Chtirdli/' 
the  l>ean  and  Chapter  fat  into  the  Procession,  attended  by  the  Minoi^ 
Cartofl^  and  Vrcars  Choral,  &c.  of  St.  Patd's  Cathedral, .  assisted  by 
the  Priests  and  Gentleman  of  his  Majesty *s  Cha|>eis  Rental,  and  thV 
Minof  Canons  and  Vicars  Choral  of  the  Colfegiatc  Church  of  St, 
Pfelefi  Westminster,  and  oihera,  who  sang  the  first  part  of  the  Burial 
Service,  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Croft. 

The  B6djr  was  borne  into  the  Chnrch  apd  Choir,  preceded*  bv  Rieh* 

mond  Herald ;  the  Great  Qdnner  borne  l>y  a  Captain  3  and  the  Gauntlet 

and  Spats,  Helm  and  Crest,  target  and  Sword,  and  Snrcoat^  by  four 

M^ralds  as  before.  J 

The  Cototici  by  Nbrroy  King  of  Axma, 

Tfie  BODY,  ' 

wjth  the  Supporters  of  the  Pall  and  Canopy. . 

Garter,  Xing  of  Arms.  '    ^ 

ChiefMoumcr,  and  Assistant  Mourners.  ^ 

Windsor  Herald, 
'ftuf  Banner  or  Emblems.  ^ 
Relatldns  of  the  Deceased  y  vit.  ' 

Horatio  Nelson,  Esq  commonly  called  Viscount  Meffon,  nephew  j] 
G.  Matcham,  Esq.  nephew }  G.wfj^tcham,  Esq.  brother-in-law  j  \\f)U 
liam  Earl  Nelson,  sole  brother  and  herr  3  T.  £tolt/m,  Esq.  nephew  j 
T.  Bohon,  Esq.  brother-in-law.  Rev.  R.  Rolfe,  T.  T.  Hemey,  Esq. 
Hon.  H.  Walpole,  Hon.  G.  Walpole,  cousins. 

The  rem^mder  of  (he  pto<ieiBsioA  followed  id  this  5r4^1r  a^  before  \ 

marshaled.  ^      '  '  *       .  \ 

TheOfllcers  of  Arms,  and  the  Beaters  of  the  Banners,  with  their  Svip-*  * 
pointers,  entered  the  Choir,  and  stood  wiihin.  near  the  door  j    and  ali 
above  and  including  the  rank  of  Knidits  Bachelors,  as  well  as  the  StaQ 
Officers,  aDd  the  Naval  Officers  who  attended  the  procession,  ha£ 
seats  assigned  to  them  in  the  Chotr. 

The  Chief  Mourner,  his  two  Supporters,  and  Train  Bearer, '  were 
seated  on  chairs  near  the  Bo<fy,  on  the  side  next  the  Altar  ^  and  the 
six  AssisTai^t  Mourners^  four'Suppor^irs  of  die  Pfedl,  ^md  rix'Suppor«$l^ 
of  the  Canopy,  on  stools  on  each  side.  ' 

The  Relations  also  neat  them  in  the  Choir ',  and  Garter  was  seat^i 
near  the, CliiefMoumek'. 

The  ^nce  of  Wales,  and  his  six  Ro^td  Brothers,  were  at  the  efit 
end  of  the  prefafendal  stalls,  on  the  south  side  6f  the  Oioir. 

The  Dvchoss  of  York  was  also  seated  in  the  Choir;  Her  Roysl 
Highness  was  conducted  to  her  seat  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

The  Officers  of  the  Nav>-,  and  (he  Staff  Officers  commanding  thl 
troopii  were  seated  ikear  the  Altar.         '  ' 

The  i^rd  Mayor,  Aldermen,  Recorder,  and  Sheriffs,  were  iA 
tl^eir  accustomed  seats  (the  prpbendal  stalls),  at  tlie  east  end  of  flic 
nanh  side  of  the  Choir;  their  Ladies  in  the  closets  over  them ;  and 
the  Deputati«m  of  the  Common  Council  in  tlie  seats  hnmediotely  under 
the  Aldermen.  ' 

.  The  Body,  when  placed  ixi  the  Choir,  was  not  covered  %it]i  tMk 
Pall,  nor  the  Ca«opy  borne  oVer  it  j  the  nile  in  that  respect  being  dis» 
uensed  with,  for  the  reason  befor«  mcniionwl.  The*  Banneroils  weft 
Dome  oh  each  side  \hc  Body.  '        »         - '  .  •     '|  »•. 

,    I'hfi  Carpet  and  Coshion  (on  which  the  Trophies  were  afterwaltb'tb 
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be  deposited)  were  laid  by  the  Gentleman  Usher  who  canied  them*  oa 
a  table  placed  near  the  grave,  which  was  uader  the  centre  of  the . 
Dome,  and  bdiind  the  place  which  was  U>  be  there  occupied  by  the 
Chief  Mourner,  f 

.The  Coroaet  and  Cushion,  borne  by  Nonoy  King  of  Arms  (in  the 
absence  of  Cloxcnceux) ,  was  laid  on  the  Body. 

The  Gentlemen  of  the  three  Choirs  ascended  into  a  gallery  on  the 
east  side  of  the  orgjiax,  from  which  the  evening  service  was  per- 
formed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  in  the  Choir,  a  procession  waa 
made  thence  to  the  grave,  with  the  Banners  and  BanneroU&  as  befotp; 
during  which  was  performed  on  the  OrgaB  agrand  solemn  Dirge»  com- 
posed and  played  by  Mr.  Attwood  ;  the  Officers  of  Arma  preceded  with 
the  Tr(M)hies  -,  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Choir  of  St.  Paulas  accompanyii^ 
the  Body ;  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapels  Royal  and  Westminster  ata- 
t  oning  themselves  in  a  gallery  on  the  West  side  of  the  Organs  the  Body 
borne  and  attended  as  before. 

The  Chief  Mourner,  with  his  Supportera,  and  near  them  Garter, 
had  seats  at  the  East  end  of  the  Grave  ^  the  Train  Bearer  stood  bdiind 
the  Chief  Mourner,  and  near  him  the  Relations  of  the  Deoeased.  At 
the  opposite  end  sat  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln^ 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  attended  by  the  three  Canons  Residentianes. 
A  Supporter  of  the  Pall  stood  at  each  angles  the  Assistant  Mourners* 
Supporters  of  the  Canopy,  and  Bearers  of  the  Bannerolls,  on  either 
,  side.    On  the  risdit  of  the  Dean  were  the  Chaplains ;  on  the  left  the 

/  Officers  of  the  Household  of  the  Deceased.-  The  Great  Banner  waa 

borne  on  the  Nor^,  the  Burner  of  the  Deceased,  a^  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  on  the  South  of  the  Grave ;  the  Staruiard  and  Guidon  behind  - 
the  Dean ;  the  Banner  of  Emblems  behind  the  Chief  Mourner  j  the 
Trophies  in  the  aag}es. 

Th^  Royal  Dtikes,  Foreign  Ambassadors,  and  Naval  Officers,  had 
aeats  reserved  for  them  in  the  front  of  the  South  aide  of  the  Domo.' 

Tlie  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  the  whole  of  the  Common  Conn- 
eiL  with  their  Ladies,  were  seated  in  the  front  of  the  North  side  of 
j^e  Dome. ' 

At  th^  Grave  was  sung: 
*'  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,'*  &c. 

The  remainder  of  Uie  Burial  Service  was  then  read  by  the  Dean; 
and  aller  the  first  Collect  an  Axi^em  was  sung,  selected  from  Handd*s 
Grand  Funeral  Anthem. 

Tliere  was  an  excellent  contrivance  for  letting  down  the  Body  into 
Ae  grave.  A  Bier  was  raised  from  the  oblong  aperture  unoer  the 
l>bme,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  Coffin,  by  invisible  ma- 
chinery^ the  apparatus  beina  totally  concealed  below  the  pavemoit. 
This  contrivance  prevented  all  those  disagreeable  circumstances  whidi 
aoo  often  occur  at  the  funtrals  of  the  zreat. 

'  U^wn  a  signal  given  from  St.  Paul's  that  the  Body  was  deposited,  the 
troops  being  drawn  up  in  Moorfields,  the  Artillery  fired  their  gnna» 
mmI  the  Infantry  gave  vollies,  by  corps»  three  times  repeated. 

The  service  of  the  intcnhent  being  over.  Garter  proclaimed  the  s^le^ 
aoid  the  Comptroller,  Tieasurer,  and  Steward  of  the  Deceased,  bteak- 
Irig  their  staves,  gave  th^  j^ieccs  to  Carter,  who  threw  them  into  the 
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Tiie  interoietit  thus  coded,  the  Btandard.  BanneiSy  Bloiietoik,«iMl 
Trophies,  were  deposited  on  the  table  behind  the  Chief  Mourner;  and. 
the  nrocession,  arranged  by  the  Officers  of  Arms,  returned. 

The  vast  spaee  under  the  Dome  oi  St.  Faal*s  Catfaodial  -was  iUmiai* 
Bated  by  a  temporary  lanthom*  the  contrivance  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  con-^ 
iisting  of  an  ocugonal  framing  of  wood»  painted  black,  and  finidbed 
at  top  hy  eight  angles,  and  at  bottom  by  a  smaller  octagon.  On  it 
were  disposed  about  ^00  patent  lamps ;  and  it  was  suapeoded  by  a 
rope  from  the  centre  of  the  lanthom.  When  drawn  up,  U  illuminated 
the  whole  Church,  and  had  a  mOst  impressive  and  grand  effect,  con* 
tnboliiig  greatly  to  the  mapiioeace  of  the  ^peotaek. 

During  the  whole  of  this  solemn  Ceremony,  the  gptatest  order  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  Metropolis ;  and,  as  the  remams  of  the  much- 
lamented  nko  proceeded  along,  evoy  potstbie  testimony  of  oomnr 
and  of  respect  was  manifested  by  an  immense  concourse  of  speetatois 
of  all  ranks.  From  the  Admiralty  to  the  Cathedral,  tl;ie  streets  were 
lined  with  the  several  Volunteer  Corps  of  London  sind  Westminslav 
the  Militia,  and  many  other  Militaij  uodies,  both  Cavalry  and  Inlkiliy. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London  are  entitled  to  dis, 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  tne  public  (who  profited  by  their  atten- 
tion thnxudioat  every  doArtment),  not  only  for  the  exemplary  flaannec 
in  which  they  provided  m  the  peace  of  the  Citv,  but  for  the  oomibrt* 
able  access  anbrdcd,  under  their  direction,  to  all  who  entered  it. 

Upon  this  Celebration  it  seems  hardly  neeessarv  to  offer  a  word  noKv" 
Krhen  we  consider  die  general  %elii»g  of  .the  Nation  on  thesulgeoC 
'The  funeral  of  a  Hero,  who  has  atchieved,  in  the  service  of  hit 
Cotmtry,  the  greatest  naval  exploits  that  were  ever  performed  by  an^ 
C^onqneror  that  hns  3i«t  existod,  was  attended  bv  the  seven  sons  of  bio 
Sovereign,  by  the  chief  Nobilitv,  Gentry,  and  Merchants  of  the  £ni« 
pire,  and  by  many  thousands  of  Subjects  of  all  classes,  ynth  an  uni« 
«enal,  an  munixied,  and  a  henrtMt  sense  of  ^rief  for  his  loss  $  but  at 
the  same  time,  with;  a  prions  exukation  in  the  deeds  by  which  hit 
life  has  been  adorned,  and  his  death  consecxated  to  immortal  honours. 

When  we  closed  our  bi(^raphical  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Mr.  Pitt  (See  page  503)  great  differeacc  of 
opinion  prevailed  in  the  corporation  of  London  on 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of  that 
event,  and  of  the  change  of  administration  produced 
by  it ;  we  ther^ore  omitted  to  notice  any  part  of  their 
proceedings  at  that  time,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
them  qiignt  be  presented  to  our  readers  at  once,  ia 
the  conclusion  of  our  history. 

The  first  'subject  of  discussion  was  a  motion,  in 
the  court  of  common-council,  on  the  6th  of  February. 

*^That 
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«♦  Ttttt  thi$  c<wrt,  deepJy  iteprciswed  ivith  a  sense  of 
the  inflexible  integrity,  transcendant  ability,  and 
^etfdidvfftoe  of  the  kte  iUudtriom  ministCT,  Che 
Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  do  cause  a  monument  to  be 
erected  within  tbe  GuUdbaU  of  tbis  city,  to  perpe^^ 
tuirte  his  tttemory,  with  a  suitable  irfscfiptioir,  ex- 
pressive of  thekr  veoeiaUon  for  so  pre-emineDt  a  cha-^ 
racter,  and  of  the  irreparable  IO00  m\9  nation  has  ms« 
twined  by  the  death  of  so  exafted  and  disinterested 
a  ataiEMDaa/^  After  a  v«vy  aniiiiAted  debate,  the 
question  %vas  determined  in  thp  afflrmatirc  by  a 
i|W\jority  of  fiix.  . 

On  the  1  ♦th*  another  eourt  of  ooHWioii-cooncil- 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  motion  for 
ao  MUress  to  hb  m^giesty  upon  the  appointineDt  of  a 
flew  administration.'  Tnis  questlOrt  occasioned  ajr 
warn  ^  debate  as  the  foraier,  and  waa  also  canied  in 
the  affirmatif^  by  a  mfijoriiy  of  twelte ;  after  wbieh 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  address, 
which  waa  read*  and  agreed  to,  but  oM  before  a  great 
number  of  members  had  left  the  court.  Upon  the 
address  being  made  public  it:  wseb^  however,. found  to 
contain  much  stronger  language  Hian*  the  modemt^' 
supporters  of  it  thought  the  case  required,  and  that, 
in  fact,  it  conveyed  a  direct  censure  upon  those  pub- 
lic measures  wliich  the  corporation  of  London  had 
90  frequently  expressed  their  approbation:  of:  a  re- 
qtrisftion  was,  therefore,  presented  to  the  Lord^-mayor 
to  call  another  court  to  Pe-consider  it,  which  was  held 
eitt  the  18th,  and  after  a  motion  for  adjourning  had 
been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  55,  several*  amend- 
ftents  were  made  in  thfe addiress,  mostof  which  were 
merely  verbal,  the  paragraph  principally  objeofed  to, 
is,  however  subjoined,  •  with  the  one  substituted  iit 

hs  stead. 

I  .  • 

:^.  2  Original- 


V9if1»¥  AKD   m  l(9TllMrs.  M& 


Vlewii^  tbe  high  and  dbtiin  Viewios  die  bij^b  aod  dift- 

guished  cbaracters  coniposing  tioguisii^cbafacters  composing 

jonx  MajcH^s  present -Gofeni*  your  Majc»ty%  present  Govem- 

aunt;  we  luwe  the  iftM  perfect  ineat,  we  lave  pwrAKA  owfr 

coqi^ce^  thai  i>y  »  t^ywoo  iltfioe,  Ihllt  W<ic^  5'^l|i^  M4- 

4if  .^st  ^rror^  a  re&rm  of  je$t^'9  directiou*  tbfi  .natk>ual 

piiblic  abua^y  a  wise  application  strengtli  will  be  augmented,  its 

of  our  resotnrc^,  the  most  effl*  resoorces  ii^oved    an^.pre* 


teJotts  wieiiift  «f  natioiial  da-  scpm)^  «64'tti€  utmost.'eaergieft 

fence,  and  a  dignified  and  con- .  qf  j^  /jj^^,  loy^l,  nPA '  vpitai 

ciliatory  conduct  towards  f'o-  people,  will  be  called  forth  into 

reign    Powers,    this    Country,  action;  so  tliat,  with  the  bles- 

surmounting    evef^    difficulty,  sing  of  divine  providence,  tfiis 

nm  be  restored  to  its  ancient  country  may  keep  fast  its  liber* 

rank,  power,  and  opulence,  and  ties  and  independence,  and  may 

the  peace,  happiness,  and  secu-  maintain  its  due  rank  among 

rity    of  your  majesty's  domi-  the  Nations  of  Europe. 
nions  be  established  on  a  firm 
and  lasting  foundation. 

The  address,  thus  amended,  was  presented  on  the 
following  day,  and  vfery  graciously  received. 
Addresses  of  a  similar  nature  were  also  presented 
from  Westminster,  Southwark,  and  Middlesex. 

The  public  funeral  of  Mr.  Pitt  took  place  on  the 
92nd.  The  body  which  had  previously  lain  in  state 
for  two  days,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  was  deposited 
in  the  family  vault,  near  the  north  door  of  Westmin* 
ster  Abbey. 

A  common-hall  was  held  on  the  23th  of  February, 
in  which  resolutions  expressive  of  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Livery  at  the  change  in  his  Majesty's  Councils, 
and  of  their  confidence  m  the  new  administration, 
were  carried  with  very  little  opposition.  It  was 
also  intended  to  bring  forward  a  vote  of  disapproval 
of  the  resolution  of  the  common-council  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  the  lord- 
mayor  refused  to  admit  tha  discussion  of  any  question 
relative  to  the  expenditure  of  the  city  cash,  in  a 
common-halj,  lest  it  might  be  drawn  into  a  prere- 
•        •     '  dent; 
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dent ;  their  opinion  was,  however,  prociiM  in  aa 
indirect  manner  by  voting  the  thanks  pf  the  meeting 
to  Alderman  Combe«  for  his  conduct  in  parliament^ 
and  for  his  resistance  to  the  motion  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  monument  to  Mr*  Pitt. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  on  the  28th  in  the  court 
of  conunon- council  to  procure  a  reversal  of  the  vote 
for  Mr.  Pitt's  monument ;  but  the  motion  was  lost 
by  a  nugority  of  thirty-six. 


INDEX, 
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Abbey  of  Graces,  IV.  87. 

— —    Westminster.      See 
Westminster  jihhey. 

Academy  of  Arts,  Koyal,  ins- 

'    titution  of,  II.  220. 

Acton,  village  of,  IV,  226. 

Acts  of  common- council,  for 
regulating  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, 1.  170 — against  sab- 
bath-breakers, 350— for  regu 
lattng  the  election  of  mayor 
and  shenfB,  4H — to  regulate 
the  talcing  of  apprentices,  452 
—to  restrain  the  citizens  from 
carrying  their  goods  to  mar- 
kets or  fairs,  453-^or  es- 
tablishing a  court  of  requests, 
485— respecting  apprentices^ 
495— for  bringing  water  from 
Hackney  to  Aldgate,  514 — 
to  restrain  extravagant  feast- 
ing, 550— to  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  foreigners,  552 
—for  apprehending  beggars 
and  vagrants,  II.  4 — for  re- 
gulating the  exhibition  of 
•taga-plays,  9— against  hawk- 
ers, 26— against  stalls  and 
stands,  45 — ^for  the  better  de- 
fence of  the  city,  65— for 
widening  the  streets  after  the 
fire,  92— for  regulating  elec- 
tions, 109— forr^:ulating  the 
nightly  watch,  ll4«-»topre« 

▼•t.    IV.  A 


vent  nan  freemen  from  exer- 
cising their  trades,  116— for 
regulating  bakers,  141 — ^re- 
specting 3ie  election  of.  she- 
riffs, 160— concerning  the 
emplo3rment  of  non-freemen, 

J65. 
Acts  of  pariiament,  for  prevent- 
ing murders,  robberies,  &c.  I. 
164— to  direct  that  all  vessels 
of  gold  shall  be  assayed  by 
the  goldsmiths'  company,  171 
— for  Tegillating  the  nutnber 
of  men  to  be  provided  against 
the  Scots,  193— for  the  relief 
of  foreign  merchants,  2I7"~" 
for  regulating  the  wages  ot  ar- 
tificers, 234— to  confirm  the 
city's  privileges,  239— to  P^5' 
mit  foreigners  to  sell  fish  in 
London,  279 — respecting  the 
internal  government  6i  the. 
city,  306— for  regulating  fo- 
reign merchants,  317 — ^for 
improving  the  navigadon  of 
the  river  Lea,  ^5— to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  ot  fo- 
reign manufactures,  395— to 
prevent  slaughtering  of  cattle 
m  the  city,  455 — to  prevent 
improper  persons  from  being 
jarors,460^for  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Londoa 
corporations  to  the  suburbs, 

I      490. 

aaa  Acts 
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Acts  of  parliament,  for  selling 
^  meatby  weightfl.605 — for  re- 
gulating; payments  to  the  pa- 
rochial clergy,  529 — to  pre-, 
vent  combinations  among  joor- 
neymen,  534— for  inapro%ing 
the  navigation  of  the  Thames, 
II.  39 — for  rebuilding  the. 
city,  92—- for  providing  sti- 
pends for  the  London  clergy, 
93 — to  regulate  the  city  elec- 
tions, 130«^ftgainst  stock-job- 
bing, 138 — Tor  lighting  the 
city,  141^n  support  of  the 

Orphans'  Fund,    15? for 

building  Blackfriar's-bridge, 
174-— for  regulating  the  fish- 
ery on  Xhe  Thames,  177— for 
new  paving  the  streets,  190 — 
for  widening  the  avenues  to 
the  city,  334. 
Addington,  village  of,  IV.  169. 

Adelphi,  the.  III.  477. 

Adnoiralty,  court  of.  111.  108. 

'  '  "-  office,  d^ription  of, 
111.488.  ^ 

Advocates  in  Dpctor's  Comnuxis, 
nature  of  their  cAce,  HI.  109. 

Aerostatic  voyage*  the  first  in 
London,  II.  2iB7. 

African  Company,  history  of 
the.  III.  294* 

Agincourt,  news  of  the  victory 
at,  received  on  Lord-mayors- 
day,  1. 328. 

Albany,  IIL  ^29. 

AidermanMky,  its  name  derived 
from  the  meetings  of  the  Al- 
dermen, 11.  521-547. 

Aldermen,  first  chosen  in  Lon- 
don, and  changed  annually,  I. 
lie— one  d^raded,  216-^ 
charter  relative  to  the  right 
of  chusing,  248 — crated  in  an 
assessment  as  barons,  265 — 
turned  out  by  the  common- 


council,  290-^he  election  of* 
made  annual  by  act  of  parli- 
ament, 306— -one  appointed 
to  be  judge  of  the  Steel-yard 
merchant^  337— -one  voed 
for  opprobrious  language  to 
the  mayor,  400— one  disfran- 
chtbed  for  not  serving  the  of- 
fice of  sheriff,  473— Kme  com- 
pelled  to  serve  as  a  foot-sol- 
dier, 528— -their  right  to  vote 
separately  and  put  a  negative 
on  the  proceedings  of  the 
common  council  annulled,  II. 
1-4  7«— contested  election  of  an» 
148^-all  made  justices  of 
peace,  149— >the  majority  dia- 
avow  a  petition  to  the  kiiM^ 
in  their  name,  230— their 
power  to  remove  one  of  their 
own  body  established,  29O-* 
origin  of  the  title,  III.  21 1 — 
manner  of  electing,  and  nature 
of  the  ofiice,  212— court  of 
lord  mayor  and,  222. 

Aldersgate,  history  of,  11.  370. 

— —  ward»  descriptionof, 
III.  8. 

Aldgate>  history  of,  II.  365. 
''■  ward,  aescription  of,  II. 
390. 

Alehouses,  a  great  nnmber.of, 
suppressed,  II.  11. 

Alfred  recovers  London  ficom 
the  Danes,  I.  22 — state  of 
commerce  in  his  reign,  24'— 
civil  government  of  London 
under,  25. 

Allen,  Mr.  shot  during  the  riots 
in  St.  George'.s  EiAis,  II. 
215. 

Alleyn,  Mr.  acoount  of  his 
college  at  Dulwich,  IV.  189 
—Life  of,  434. 

AUhallows  Barkij^gf  cbuich-of, 

II.  387. 

Anhallows 


lKOfiX< 


lU 


AUhalhw* Bmd-street;  IIL  Si. 

tb«  Great,  11.4^/ 

■     11    11  Lombard-sUeet,  II. 
452. 

'■  London-walU  IL  438. 

I     ■  ■  ■  StBioing,  IL  449. 

Amicable  Assonoce  office^  UI. 
134. 

A^phitheatcC)  AsU«y'^>  buH»t, 
IV.  522. 

Ainw^Il,  village  of,  IV.  309* 

Ancient  archileoture,  specim^s 
oF,lI.  408-41 2-^IU.  i5i. 

Anne  Boleyn,  trial  and-exeQU- 
tioikofy ).  515* 

q£  Clevei,  magiuficen^  re* 
ception  of,  L  520. 

>  daughler  of  James  II.  pro- 
claiaied  queen,  IL  .Xi2r- 
sends  a  letter  to  the  lord-mayor 
to  appeafM  discoQtvnta,  II7— 
dealhof,  II9. 

Anseatic  Society.  S^  Sieel- 
ymrd  merchants. 

Apotbecaries  Company »  account 
oftbe,  III.  253. 

-, ,—  HaU,  IlL  79' 

Apprentices,  regnlation  respect- 
ng  tbe  ukine;  of,  I.  452 — 
not  occasioaea  by  them*  481 

.  »«»a€t  of  comroon-QDiincil  re- 
tpecthifr,  495^— the  dress  of 
Mgula^,  11. 15 — ^riot  of  the, 
and  oibersit  48*-i)etltion  par* 
kanent  foe  a  remmation  in 
lelifftoo  57. 

ArcbdeacoosoiF  St«  Paul's,  tbeir 
office,  in. 334. 

Archersj  a  company  of,  iacor- 
pofated  by  charter,  L  520— 
their  oipiaia  assumes  tbe  na^e 
of  Dnke  of  Shoredttcb » IL  1  J. 
Afcbery,  proolamation  for  the 
levWai  of,  i.  243-^tbe  inclo- 
tttieareflsoved  taenflottiage»lL 

30. 


Arches,  court of^, TIL  lO^. 
^jrmourer's  Company,  account 
of  tbe.  III.  253. 

Hallv  JLI.  536. 


.— "^.^i 
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Artillery  Company,  history  q£ 

the.  III.  349^. 
■     ■   —  Ground,  New,  IV..  €7. 
■      — — !-  Old,  H.  4ld{. 
Arundel  Home,.  lIJp4(Ja. 
Aske's  hospital,  1 V.  71. 
Askew,  Aonej  barbarous  exc^i- 

tion  of,  L  530. 
—  Lady  Ann's,  alms-hp.u^s, 

HI.  7. 
^Associations,    military,   during; 

the  rebellion  in  1745,  ^.  16A 

-— establu^bment  of,  in  the  last 

war,  344. 

^       Protestaot,    tbeir 

meetiqgj^ioSt.  George's-fields,! 

IL  205. 
Asylum,  history  and  descnptipn 

oftbe,IV.  155. 
Atbelstan,  hb  bw  for  tbe  en* 

couxageaaent  of  cooameiice,  L 

26. — mints  established  h^,  ib* 

— -sii^  of  bis  palace,  27. 
Attdit-dinnei^,  the  expenses  ^, 

regulated,  XL  27J. 
Audi  ton,  e«.traordioary  circum-! 

stances  attending  the  electioa 

of,  II.  293. 
Audley,  Lord,  insurjcectioa  uo* 

der  himi  L  462. 
Austin  Friars^  II.  422. 

B 
Bacon,    Sir  Francis,    ViscoMiit 

St.Alban'a»Kfeof,  IV. 424, 
Sir  Nic4»olaa,  life  of,  W. 

423. 
Bagnio,  the  fint  ii^^rodueed  in* 

to  London,  HI.  20. 
Bagnigge-wellsi  IV .294. 
Baker's  CoofMmy,  antiquity  of 

tbe,  1.^5-— account  oflhcj  IIL 

264. 
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INDEX. 


Baker's  Hall,  II.  384. 

Ballast  of  the  river  Thames  mo- 
nopolized by  the  King,  II.  47. 

Bancroft's  alms-houses,  IV.  82. 

■  mt)Dument » II.  411 . 

Baogor-house,  remains  of,  III. 
139. 

Bank  of  England,  institution  of 
the,  II.  110 — stoppage  of  the 
cash  paymeht?  of,  339 — ^^' 
scription  of  the,  431 — ^history 
of  the  company  of  the,  lit. 
319. 

Bank-side,  the.  place  where  the 
atews  were  formerly  kept,  III. 

159.  . 
Banqueting  house,  the.  111.  489. 

• • the  lord-may- 
or's, IV.  3. 

Pansted,  village  of,  IV.  170. 

Barber-surgeon's  Company,  ac- 

*  coontof  the,  111.255. 

Hall,  II.  555. 

Barbican,  III.  6. 

Barking,  town  of,  IV.  320. 

Barnard's  Inn,  111.  137. 

Barnes,  village  of,  IV.  171. 

Barnet,  Chipping,  town  of,  I V . 
310. 

—  East,  village  of,  IV.  310. 
■  Friam,  village  of,   IV. 

227, 
Barons,  contest  between  them 
and  King  John,  I.  91 — are 
supported  by  the  Londoners, 
ib. — obtain  Magna  CliarU 
and  Cbarta  de  Foresta,  92— 
are  compelled  to  retire  within 
the  walls  of  London,  93-- oflfer 
the  crown  to  Louis,  son  of 
the  King  of  France,  94 — com- 
mence hostilities  against  Hen- 
ry III.  133*— are  again  joined 
by  the  Londoners,  136--cause 
the  banishment  of  the  Spen- 
cers, 196. 


Barrow,  Dr.  life  of,  IV.  432. 

Bartholomew-fair  suppressed  on 

account  of  the  plague,  Ih  28 

— ^historical  account  of.  III. 

145. 

Bath,  installation  of  the  knights 

of  the,  IV.  518.     , 
Barton,    Elizabeth,     the    holy- 
maid  of  Kent,  executed,  I. 
511. 
Basketmakcr's  company,  account 

of  the,  III.  255. 
Basstshaw  ward,  description  of 

II.  542. 
Battersea^  village  of,  IV.  173, 
Battle,  trial  by,  I.  2(56.-11.  6. 
Bawdy-houses,    in  Soutbwark» 
put  down  by  prddamation,  L 
521 — ^regulations  for  the,  III. 
159. 
Baynard's  Castle  destroyed  by 
King  John,  1. 89— burnt,  337. 
—history  of;  111.  93, 
Bayswater,  hamlet  of,  FV.  227* 
Bear-garden,  the.  III.  173. 
.Beaufort-buildings,  III.  475. 
Berkenham,  village  of^  IV.  338. 
Beck  ford,  William,  Esq.  his  re- 
ply to  the  king  on  presenting 
the  city  remonstrance,  II.  232 
— his  statue  in  Guildhall,  526. 
Beddington,  village  of,  IV .  176. 
Bcdfont,  village  of,  IV.  228. 
Bedford-square,  IV.  I6. 
Beer,  early  mention  of,  as  a  be- 
verage in  Loudon,  I.  458— 
discontents   produced   by  aa 
additional  tax  on  strong,  II* 
183. 
Bellman,  first  a])pointiiient  of  a, 

in  each  ward,  1.553. 
Belbize-house,  IV.  256. 
Belvidere-bouse,  IV.  349. 
Benevolence,  a  method  of  lais^ 
ing  money  without  the  consent 
of  parliament,  I,  413— 45& 
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Bentley  Priory,  IV.  26g.      .   | 

Berketej  square,  III.  533. 

Bermondaey,  detcription  of,  IV . 
138. 

Bcthlem  Hospital,  history  and 

description  of,  II.  539. 
.•  Old,  the  scite  of  a  pri- 

ory, afterwards  conv«rled  into 
.  an  hospital  for  lunatics,  11. 
415. 

B«thna]-green,  hamlet  oP»  IV. 
SO. 

Bexley,  village  ofi  IV.  338. 

Bible,  first  printed  in  English  by 
.  the  King's  authority,  f .  524. 

Billingsgate,  tolls  taken  at,  I. 
28-— 260----opened  z^i  a  free 
•  market  for  fish,  IL  1 1 1 — pre- 
sent state  of,  II.  459. 

*  ward,   description 

of,  11.  459. 

Bills  of  Mortality,  institution 
of,  II.  359 — ^parishes  includ- 
ed in,  360 — history  of,  HI. 
34?. 

Bisbop  of  London,   early  men- 
tion of,  I.  )  5 — ^his  preceden- 
cy, 46-^uties  and  privileges 
'■  oF  tbe,  111.  332. 

Bishopsgate,  kept  in  repair  by 
the  merchants  of  the  steeU 
yard»  I.  l(jl-^history  of,  II. 
366. 

street,  11.408. 

., -_^  ward,    description 

of,  II.  407. 

Black  Friars,  the  convent  of, 
founded,  I.  Idgl— is  suppress- 
ed, 516 — is  made  a  precinct 
'  of  the  ward  of  Farringdon 
within,  II.  140 — ^history  of 
the  convent  of,  II L  77, 

Blackheath,  IV.  365. 

Blacksmith's  company,  account 
of  the,  III.  255. 

^-haU,  111.9^, 


Blackstone,  Sir  William,  life  of, 
IV.  445. 

Blackwall,  hamlet  of,  IV.  137. 

BlackweH-hall,  purchased  by 
the  mayor  and  commonal- 
ty, 1. 310— description  of,  II. 
542. 

Bknchapelton,  manor  of,  II. 
398. 

Bloomsbury-square,  IV .  22. 

Bdidicea destroys  London,  1. 12. 

BoarVhead  Tavern,  in  Ea|t- 
Cbeap,  IL  477. 

Body  bt  a  woman  found  uncor- 
rupted,  after  having  been 
buried  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  II.  460. 

Boleyn,  Anne,  trial  and  execu- 
tion of,  I.  515. 

Bottle- conjurer,  a  remarkable 
imposition,  II.  l62. 

Boundaries  of  London,  II.  358. 

Bow.     See  Stratford  Btyiv, 

Bowyer'S  company,  account  of 
the.  III.  256. 

Boyle's  lectures,  II.  512. 

Brandenburgh-house,  IV.  25 U 

Brazier's  company,  account  of 
the,  III.  253. 

Bread,  the  consumption  of  fine 
wheaten,  prohibited,  IV.  505, 

Bread- street  Compter  disconti- 
nued, I.  552. 

—  ward,  description  of, 
IIL81. 

Brentford,  town  of,  IV.  228. 

Brewer's,  company  of,  rebuild 
Cripplegate,  II.  369-^ccount 
of  tbe,  111.256. 

——hall,  II.  555. 

Bricklayer's  company,  account 
of  the,  III.  276. 

Bridewell,  the  old  palace  of, 
given  to  the  city  for  a  house 
of  correction,  I.  542— twelv© 
gcanaries  erected  at,  II .  30— 
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Bridewell*  blatory  tnd  focnp 
tionoF,  111.  118. 

Bnd2;e»  BlackfrianH  act  of  par- 
Kaiuent  for  iNiildiog*  It.  174 
-^first  pile  driven^  179"-^l»c 
-Icraporaij  bridg€  opeiial» 
207 — the  toll-gates  burot  by 
the  rioters  in  17^0,  268-* 
historical    account   of,     HI. 

203. 

London^  obstrucb  the 
passage  of  Canute's  fleet,  I. 
33 — IS  rebuilt,  49 — ^bumt,  88 
-•—a  market  00 ,  prohibited, 
160— the  citizens  apply  to  the 
king  for  aid  to  repair  it,  l6i 
— five  of  the  -arches  carried 
away  by  the  ice,  ib — a  subsi- 
dy granted  for  the  Tepaks  of, 
166— great  justing  on,  308-^ 
two  of  the  arches  fall  down, 
342— greatly  damaged  by 
Bastard  Faiicofibridge,  409->- 
trial  respecting  the  toll  on, 
II.  150 — the  temporary  wood> 
en  one  burnt,  177— two  ves- 
sels  driven  through,  by  the 
tide,  333 — ^historical  accotmt 
of,  III.  192. 

Westminster,  hiatoiical  ac- 
count of,  HI.  199. 
» —  Gate,  history  of,  II.  374. 
—  House,  III.  156. 

Ward,  within,  deficriptioa 
of,  II,  466. 

,  without,  deacriptioii 
of.  III.  153. 
Bri<)gewater*square,  IIV.  6. 
British  Museum,  history  and  de- 
scription of  the,  IV.  1(^. 
Briton,  North,   public  commo« 
tions  produced  by  a  paper  so 
called,  II.  194. 
Broad-slreet  ward,    description 

of,  II.  420. 
Bromley,  town  of,  IV.  338« 
1 


Bromley  9t.  Leonifd^   villi^g^ 

of,  IV.  229- 
firompton^  hamUt  of,  IV.  231. 
Bndokfr>market,  IV.  42. 
Brownrtf^g,  '  Elfzabeth,   esacu- 

tion  ef,  11.  209. ' 
BiesrbourfH  village  of,  IV.  31  !•- 
Bnioe  Caalle,  IV.  3oa. 
Bobbles,  or  visionarr  prajects, 

nature  of  these  transactioaay 

II.  123. 
Buckingham  House,  III.  49s. 
Bucklersbury,  U.  532. 
Buildings,    reguktioas  respects- 

log,    I.   7I—-II2— 242--II. 

14—26. 
Bttlt  aad  Moutk^reel,  III.  U. 
Bunhiil- fields,    appM3priated  to 

the  use  of  the  London  anikcfs, 

1.469. 
Burlington  House,  III.  528. 
Bushey,  village  of,  IV.. 3 11. 
Butcher's  oomfpany,  account  of 

the.  Hi.  257. 
hall,  II.  465. 


Cade,  Jaek,  his  iasurrectiQiv  J. 

357 — obtains    possession    of 

London,  359-— is  overptoer- 

ed  and  killed,  36l. 
Camberwell,    village  of,    IV. 

178.   . 
Camden,   the  aotiquamoy    life 

of,  IV.  397. 
Campden  house,  IV.  285. 
Caaajs,  navigable,  comnmnictt- 

ing  with  the  Thames,  UI. 

»82. 
Candlewick-sCreet  ward,  descrip- 

tion  of,  11.476. 
Canning,  Elizabeth,  remarkable 

story  of,  U.  Id^. 
CafHxmury -house,  IV*  2Mt 
Canons  1V.306L 
Canute's  canal^  1. 33* 
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CardmaWs  company^  account 
of  the,  ni.  257- 

Carlton  House,  description  of, 
III.  500. 

Carmen,  account  of  tlie  compa- 
ny of.  III.  257. 

Camaby-marlLety  III.  530. 

Carpenter's  company,  account  of 
the,  III.  258. 

hall,  11.428. 

Carshalton,  vilUgeof.  IV.  181. 

Carts,  their  number  limited  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of 
the  frovemors  of  Christ's  hos- 
pital, II.  88. 

Castellan  of  London,  nature  of 
his  office,  III.  94. 

Castle  Baynard  ward,  descrip- 
tion of.  III.  ^3. 

Cavendikh-square,  IV.  8. 

Caxton,  William,  a  mercer  of 
London,  introduces  the  art  of 
printing,  1.410 — life  of,  IV. 

379- 

Ceremonials  observed  on  'holi- 
days, III.  228. 

Chairs,  Sedan,  monopoly  of,  11. 
46. 

Chamberlain,  the  office  of,  sold, 

J,  gg — ^reat  contests  for  the 

.  Office  of  II.  139—251 — elec- 

'  tionfor,  343— ^-nature  of  the 
office  of.  III.  215 — ^his  court, 
224. 

Cbamberlain-g;ate,  II.  3/1. 

Champion  of  England,  first  raen- 
tioD  of  at  coronations,  1. 20'  1 . 

Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's,^  his  of- 
fice, III.  333. 

Chanter  of  St.  Paul's,  his  office, 
III.  333. 

Chapel,  Henry  VII's  erected, 
I.  464->-history  and  descrip- 
tion of  ,  lU.  378--427. 

Chapter'  house,  III .  7-* 

Cbaribg  Cross,  III.  485. 


Charles  I.  accession  of,  II.  41*- 
exacts  ship-money  from  the 
city  of  London,  42— 45— con- 
firms the  city's  privilec!;es,  47. 
— ^summary  of  the  grievances 
complained  of  in  his  reign, 
50 — is  received  with  apparent 
cordiality  by  the  citizens,  56 
--^difference  between  him  and 
the  parliament,  60 — com- 
mencement of  the  civil  wan  64 
— trial  and  execution  of,  77* 

— — ,  II.  restoration  of,  II. 
84— -con^rms  th^  Irish  estates 
to  the  citizens  of  London,  85 
^accepts  the  freedom  of  the 
ci'yi  93 — issues  a  writ  of 
Quo  warranto  against  the  city 
charter,  101— l^is  death,  104. 

Charlton,  villagp  of,  IV.  339. 

Charters  granted  to  London,  by ' 
William  the  Conqueror,  L 
43 — Henry  I.  50 — Henry  II. 
66 — ^Bichard  I.  70—75— 
John,  80 — 81 — 82 — 89—* 
Henry  III.  100— II7— UO 
—  144^151— Edward  I.  167^ 
— Edvjardll.  176— 195-^Ed.* 
ward  III.  202 — ^210—218 — 
224— 248— 250— Richard  11. 
252— 283— Henry  IV.  314 
—Edward  IV.  383 — 397 — 
415— Henry  Vn.  455— Hen* 
ry  VIll.  485— Edward  VL 
540 — James  I.  II.  20 — 30— 
33 — ^Charles  1.  47— Charles 
II.  ,85. 

Charter -iiouse,  foundation  of 
the,  n.  31— history  and  .d»^ 
scilptlon  of,  IV.  55, 

Chatham,  Lord,  d&K:ription  of 
his  monument  in  Guildhall^ 
II.  524. 

Chaucer,  appointed  Comptroller 
of  the  customs  in  the  jpott  of 
London,  I.  247- 
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Cheam,  village  of,  IV.  182. 

Cheapside  cross  rebuilt,  I.  347 
— repaired  and  erpbellisfaed, 
452 — defaced  by  the  popu- 
lace, II.  14 — repaired  and  a 
new  cross  set  up,  25 — site  of, 
111.21. 

CBeap  ward,  description  of,  II. 
516. 

Chelsea-hospital,  history  and  de- 
scription of,  IV.  231. 

Little,,  hamlet  of,  IV. 

237.  * 

village  of,  IV.  2^0. 

— i —  water- works,  IV.  23(5. 

Cherleton,  John  de,  lends  the 
King;  one  thousand  pounds, 
I.  230. 

Cheshunt,  village  of,  IV.  311. 

Choaterfield-house,  III.  533. 

Chief  Butler,  this  office  exer- 
cised by  the  chief  magistrate 
of  London  at  the  coronation 
of  Richard  I.  I.  70. 

Chigwell,  village  of,  IV.  323. 

Chingford,  village  of,  IV.  323. 

Chiselhurst,  village  of,  IV.  342. 

Chiswick,  village  of,  IV.  237. 

Christ  Church,  Newgate-street, 
III.  27, 

^ Spitalfields,  IV. 

79. 

Surrey,  III.  173. 

Christ's  Hospital,  foundation  of, 
I.  542 — history  and  descrip- 
tion of,  III.  30. 

Churches,  fifty  new  ones  order- 
ed to  be  built,  IL  11(>— 
number  in  London,  III.  343. 

Citizens  of  London,  preserve  a 
neutrality  during  the  civil  wan 
of  the  Saxons,  I.  20 — ^brave- 
ry of,  23 — submit  to  Sweyn, 
33 — ^first  oppose,  and  after- 
wards receive  William  the 
Conqueror,  42 — endeavour  to 


secure  their  liberties  by 
verting  them  into  laws,  5; 
take  part  with  King  Stephen, 
59 — form  a  conspiracy  a^inst 
Maud,  62— licentiousness  oF, 
67-— show   their  affection    to 
King  John,    S&^but   after- 
wards join  the  barons  against 
him,  88— <iefeat  the  royal  ar- 
my, 94— admit  Louis,  son  of 
the  French    King,    g5 — are 
greatly  out  of  favour  at  court, 
98 — ^are  obliged  to  pay  5O0O 
marks  to  the  King,  100 — are 
compelled  to  raise  large  loans, 
110— their    magnificent    re- 
ception of  the  Countess  of  Pro- 
vence, 1 1 1 — purchase  Queen- 
hit  be,    112 — are     prohibited 
from  carrying  on  any  com- 
merce during  Tothill-fair,  115 
— decline  undertaking  the  Ho- 
ly war,  ]  16 — quarrel  between 
them  and  the  King's  brother, 
117— fi tied  in  consequence  off 
the  escape  of  ^  prisoner,  120 
—further   privileges  granted 
to,  125 — are  obliged  to  repair 
the  city  walls,  126 — agree  to 
the  Oxford  Constitutions,  i2g 
-—take  up  arms  to  preserve 
the  peace  during  the  King"^ 
absence,  131 — join  the  barons 
against  the  King,  133 — march 
out  to  give  battle  to  the  royal 
army,    135 — are    routed   bjr 
Prince  Edward,    with  great 
slaughter,    137 — ^their  repre- 
sentatives imprisoned,    138-^ 
submi^  to  the  K  ing«  1 39— are 
made  to  pay  for  destroying  the 
palace  of  IslewOrth,  144— art 
restored  to  the  privilege  of 
choosing    their    magistrates, 
151 — receive     King      Ed- 
ward with  great  pomp,  154— 
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Citizens  of  Londoo,  civH  dissen- 
•ions  -among,   respecting  the 
choice  of  a  maypr,  ib.— com- 
plaints respecting  the  mode  of 
assessing  tallages,  158 — a  free 
jiardon    granted     them     for 
breaches  of    their    charters, 
161— fint  summoned  to  par- 
liament by  the  Kipg's  writ, 
162— petition  for  the  expul- 
sion   of    foreign  merchants, 
165— -break  open  the  Tunne 
piison,  on  Comhill,  167 — ob- 1 
tain  additional  privileges,  I69 
—-present  the  King  \»ith  two 
thousand  pounds^  1^12 — cofn- 
pound  with  the  crown  for  a 
tax.  l74--thcirgoodsdistrained 
for  arrears  of  the  compoiition, 
175 — ^receive  the  King  with 
great  splendor,    176 — ^under- 
take to  pay  the  King*9  debts, 
177 — <laim  exemption   from 
tallage^    but   without .  effect, 
178— pull  down  the  mud  wall 
of  the  Tower,  186— new  ar- 
ticles for  their  government, 
187— return  three  representa- 
-    tivcs   to  parliament,     I93— 
presentment    respecting    the 
invasion  of   their  .privileges, 
194 — their  precautions  against 
tumults,    195— compelled  to 
furnish  an  hundred  men   at 
arms,  1 9s— take  part  against 
the  King,  199 — are  prohibit^ 
ed  from  wearing  arms,  2 15^^ 
advance    the    King     twenty 
thousand  pounds,  221— *refnse 
to  attend  the  judges  itinerant, 
224— compulsory    order,  for 
Knighting  every  one  possessed 
of  forty  pounck  per  annum, 
225— shun  the  high  offices  in 
the  corporation,  229*— are  or- 
dered to  practise  archery,  243 
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continue  to  obstruct  foreign' 
merchants,  .244 — ^petitioa  a- 
gainst  eocroachmentt  on  tneir 
franchises,  246-— answer  to  it» 
250— entertain  the  Princess  of 
Wales  with  a  grand  mas^ue^ 
253— are  again  embroiled  with 
the  court,  254 — their  widows 
exempt  from  tallages,  262— 
the  licentiousness  of,  correct- 
ed, 278 — ^petition  for  a  con- 
fismation  of  their  rights,  282 
—land  the  King  four  thou- 
sand marks,  29O— request  the 
duke  of  ;Gioucester  to  assume 
the  government,  296 — peti- 
tion the  King  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  297'^''eceive  King 
Richard  U.  with  ^eat  mag- 
nificence,   304— conduct  the 
King  and  new  queen  Isabotla 
to  the  Tower  with  great  pomp, 
309— invite  the  ddke  of^  Lan- 
caster to  deliver  the  nation 
from  oppression,    310 — raise 
an  army  in  support  of   &e 
new  King,   314 — lend    him 
ten   thousand  marks,   322 — 
their  magnificent  reception  of 
Henry  V.  329— and  of  the 
Emperor    Sigisround,     ib.r— 
sumptuous    pr^esent     to    the 
Prince  of  ^Portugal,    336— 
murder  the  subjects  of   tjle 
duke  of    Burgundy,    341*— 
great  charity  of  the  wealthy, 
346-'«are  plundered  by  the  in- 
surgents under    Jack    Caje, 
360-^dmit  the  earl  of  Match, 
372— choose    the    duke    of 
York  for    King,   3/7 — new 
privileges  granted  to,  by  Ed* 
ward  IV.  398 — ^purchase  two 
charters  of  the  King,   415 
— are'invited  to  a  grand  hiyit 
on  Waltham  forest,    41g^ 


K  IKpEX< 
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Citizens  of  London^  take  up  arms  I 
in  support  of  Edward  V .  42d  | 
•—receive   Heniy     VII.    at 
Homsey  Park,  450— 4end  that 
monarch  six  thousand  pounds* 
455 — ..are  elegantly  entertain- 
ed   at  Westminster,    459— 
compelled  to  purchase  a  char- 
ter of  confirmation,  465 — are 
oppres<;edhy£mpsonand  Dud- 
ley, 466 — di'f content  excited 
among  them  on  account  of  the 
murder  of    Richard  Hunne, 
476— -level  the  fences  erected 
to  obstruct  their  field  spoTt», 
478*-pctition  to  have  their 
sessions  of    peace    removed 
from    St.   Martin's  le-Grand, 
466— their  credulity  imposed 
upon  by  the  astrologers,  491 
—resist    Cardinal    Wolsey's 
schemes  for  obtaining  money, 
492— the  privilege  of  tronage 
restored  to  them,  504— gene- 
ral muster  of»    at  Mile-end, 
505— 51  g— raise  a   regiment 
of  foot,  529 — refuse  to  raise 
an  armed  force   against   the 
King,  537— their  tioops   re- 
volt to  Sir  Thomas    Wyat, 
547— ^complain   of    the    en- 
croachment of  foreigners,  552 
^-^eat  muster  of,  in  Green- 
^^ich  Park,  55^— are  ordered 
to  practise  the  use  of  arms, 
II.  7— their  preparations    a- 
gainst  the  Spanish  invasion, 
17-r-purchase  the  province  of 
Ulster,   30 — muater  of  the, 
3d-*oppose  the  book  of  sports, 
'  34— «re  applied  to  for  a  be- 
nevolence, 37— assault  Gon- 
domar  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
38— much  irritated  at  an  arbi- 
trary demand  of  ships,  45— 
are  fined  fifty  thousand  pounds 


by  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chaau 
ber,  48 — ^petition  the  King  id 
call  a  new  parliament,   50^^ 
refuse  the  Kin^  a  loan,  53-^^ 
proceed  to  unjustifiable  mea- 
sures, ib.-'-apparent  cordiality 
between  the  King  and^  56— 
shelter  the  impeached  mem- 
bers,   60— Richmond     Park 
given  to,    79 — join  General 
Monk  agunst  the  Rump  Par- 
liament,   83— restore    Rich- 
mond Park  to  the  King,  84 — 
are  greatly  discontented  at  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  York» 
97— address  the  Prince  of  O- 
range  to  obtain  a  free  parlia- 
ment,   106— spirited  instnx?- 
tions  to  their  representatives 
in  parliament,  120— ferment 
among,  occasioned  by  a  bill 
for  regulating  city  elections^ 
129— their  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  a  general  excise  bill^ 
136 — are  stigmatized  by  the 
minister  with  the    name    of 
sturdy  beggars,  143— «ddress 
of,  on'the  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land, J52 — ^subscription  of,  at 
Guildhall,  for  the  relief  of  the 
soldiers  employed  against  the 
rebels,    154— distribution   of 
the  surplus  of  the  Guildhall 
subscription,    159 — atrial  res- 
pecting the  exemption  of  their 
goods  from  toll  at  fain  and 
markets,  J73^-oppo8e  the  cy- 
der and  perry  bill,  192— «nter- 
tamthe  Prince  of  Monaco,212 
""^nd  the  King  of  Denmark, 
218— show  their  attachment  to 
Mr.  Wilkes,    221— petitions 
and  remonstrances  from,  reb* 
tive  to  the  Middlesex  electkm, 
227— 229— the'tr     oppositiba 
to  the  impress  service,  233^ 
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Citizens  of  London,  o|^>ose  the 
Qaebec  bill,  247-^proceed- 
in^.ofy  on  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration*  263 — their  op- 
position to  a  new  police  bill, 
289— their  rights  infringed  by 
a  proposed,  commercial  treaty 
with  Franee,  2.94*— *proceea- 
ings  of,  OQ  the  Kegency-bill, 
300— address  the  King  on  his 
lecovery ,  303— -their  right,  to 
be  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  pre^  warrants  again  dis- 
cussed«  315 — loyalty  and  pa- 
triotism of,  325 — ^petitions  of, 
for  peace,  333 — resolutions 
of,  ip  support  of  the  govern- 
menty  5]g— proceedings^  of, 
relative  to  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  IV.  541. 

City  watch,   institution  of  the 

I,  134— ^raod  cava)cade  of 
the,  472— the  march  of,  pre- 
vented by  the  sweating  sick- 
ness, 497-*is  revived  with 
great  splendor,  535-*|MurtiaUy 
renewed,   560-^abolitioD  of, 

II,  5. 

Clapton,  hamlet  of,  IV.  240. 

Clare-market,  IK.  4^2. 

Clarke,  Mr.  murdered  at  the 
Middlesex  election,  II.  219. 

Clapham,  vilhge  of,  IV.  185. 

Clergy,  London,  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  providing  them  sti- 
pends in  lieu  of  tythet,  IL  93 
—ancient  and  present  state  of, 

III,  338— ^annual  revenues  of, 
340. 

Clement's  Inn,  III.  46O. 
■  well.  III.  461. 

Clerkenwell,  IV.  43. 
Clifford's  Inn,  III.  133. 
plink-Kberty  in  Southwark,  III. 
19*. 


Clockmaker's  company,  account 
of  the,  IK.  258. 

Cloth  Fair,  III.  145. 

Clothworker's  company,  acoouat 
of  the.  III.  252. 

; hall,  II.  386. 

Coachmaker's  company,  account 
of  the.  III.  258. 

hall,  III.  14. 

Coal-heavers,  a  desperate  afiiay 
among  the,  11.  212— battles 
between  them  and  the  sailon, 
217. 

Coal-meter's  office,  committee'^ 
enquire  into  irrfgulariti^s  in, 
II.  1 18— Account  of  the,  384. 

Cock>lane  Ghost,  account  of  that 
singular  imposture,  II.  187« 

Cold  Bath-fields,  house  of  cor- 
rection in,  IV.  49. 

Cold  harbour,  II.  493. 

Coleman-stre^t  ward,  description 
of,  II.  533. 

Colet,  Dr.  John,  founds  and  en- 
dows St.  Paul's  school^  1. 467. 
—life  of,  IV'.  448. 

College,     Dulwich,   IV.  189* 

of  Heralda,  III.  100. 

of  Petty  Cauons  of  St 

Paul's,  HU  337, 

of  Physicians,  III.  36. 
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Combmaker's  company,  account 
of  the.  III.  259* 

Commerce  of  London,  early,  I. 
1  l—>l6-«a4-26— foundation 
of  ita  greatneas»  64«-^6— *its 
slow  rise  owing  to  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  times,  128— fur- 
ther progress  of,  152 — ^Lts 
risii^  influence,  200— amount 
of  customs  arising  from,  215 
— coDsequencet  of  its  increase, 
3 1 9— state  of,  322— its  state 
illustrated  by  the  complaints 
against    fore^     merchants, 

.  479— tUte  ot,    512—^20^ 
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Commerce  of  London^  extended 

Ho  the  Brazils,  523 — increased 

by  the  disfranchisement  of  the 

Steel-yard  merchants,  541 — 

*fint,  with  the  Canaries,  552 

-—is  extended  to  Turkey,    II. 

15 — to  the  East  Indies,  26 — 

'to  Guinea,  35— state  of,  135 

—-increase  in,  at  the  close  of 

the  eighteenth  century,  353 

*— general  history  of,  III.  281. 

Commercial-toad,  the  new,  IV. 

134. 
Commonalty  of  London  ^  share 
^4bey  possess  in  the  government 
of  it,  111.218. 
Common-councii,   first  chosen, 
I.  1 63— complaints  respecting 
thar  conduct,  and  regulations 
in  consequence,    289 — *  ^^' 
reigner  permitted  to  attend  all 
courts  of,  5!9— order  to  pre- 
vent the  choice  *of  improper 
persons  for  the,  II.  ^4— power 
of  putting  a  negative  npon  the 
acts  of,'  given  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  130 — the  nc 
gati ve  power  repealed ,  1 56 — 
act  of  parliament  for  admit- 
ting  them  to  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  city  hospi- 
tals, 279-^*^c  freemen  resi- 
dent in  the  Borough  petition 
to  be  representied  in,  300 — 
resolutions  of,  respecting  the 
repeal  of  the  Corpofation  and 
Test  Acts,   310— in  support 
of   the    constitution,    SJQ— 
origin  of.    III.    219 — Court 
of,  22(2. 
■  Crier,  nature  of  the 

office  of,  111,217. 
Halls.       the 


Common-Hunt,    nature  of  tbe 
oAceof,  III,  218. 
•  Serjeant^       his    sa- 

lary   increased,      II.    210»- 
the  appointment   of,    during 
pleasure ,    rescinded,     3 1 2— 
nature  of  the   office  of,  HI. 
216. 
Commons,     Houise     of,      his- 
tory     and      description     oF, 
III.  449. 
Common-seal,  granted  to  the  ci- 
ty, I.  100 — is  used  to  seal  let* 
ters  sent  in  the  name  of  the 
nation    to    the     pope,     114 
—description  of  a  new  one^ 
276. 
Companies,   first  established,  I. 
55 — ^the  twelve  principal,  lend 
money  to  Henry  VI II.  on  a 
mortgage  of  the  crown  lands, 
527 — redeem     the     chantry 
lands,    &c.    538— ^lend.  the 
queen  twenty  thousand  pouods, 
55S— ordered  to  purchase  coali 
to  retwl  tp  the  poor,  II.  SB- 
three  df  them'  dispute  the  pow- 
er  of  the  lord  mayor  to  call 
commori-halfs,    25 1  -^opioioo . 
of  counsel  on  the  case  of  the 
refractory,  239— information* 
of  disfranchisemeat    filed  a- 
gainst  them,  242— 244— trial 
of  the  cause,  246— judgment 
reversed,    249— general    ac- 
count of,  III.  242. 

commercial,  establish- 


lord- 

mayor's  power  to  call,  disput- 
ed, 231— mode  of  elections 
in.  III.  210. 


mentpf.  III.  281. 

joint-stock,     histoif 


of.  III.  296. 

regulated,  hisloiy  of, 


III.  2S5. 
Conduits,  erected  in  Cheapside, 
I.  106— in  Fle^t-street,  Al- 
dermanhury,  andCrippl^*«» 
344— at  St  Paul's  gate,  S-i9 
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Condttits,  at  Aldgate,  515—- 
ordered  to  be  repaired,  526 
— «  new  one  erected  at  WaU 
brook,  II.  3— site  ^f  the 
great,  in  Cheapiide,  532. 

Conduit-mead,  III.  532. 

Coaservancy,  court  of.  III.  223. 

Constable  of  the  Tower,  his 
privileges  in  London,  I. 
979.0- <:onfirmation  of  them, 
S)g2— -tbe  disputes  be« 
tween  him  and  the  corpo- 
ration of  London  finally 
settled,    11.  29. 

Contributions,    voluntaryi     II. 

Cook's  company,  account  of  the, 

lU.  259. 

Cooper,  A-  A.  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury,  life  of  IV.  416. 

Cooper's  company,  account  of 
the.  III.  259. 

■  hall,  II.  545. 

Cordwainer's  company,  account 
of  the,  IIL  26D. 

..  hall.  III.  84. 

—   street-ward,     des- 


cription of,  II.  508. 

Com  Exchange,  H.  367- 

Comhiil,  11.  435. 

■  ward^  description  of, 

II.  435. 

Cornish,  Alderman,  condemned 
and  executed  for  treason,  II. 
104. 

Coronation,  first,  in  London, 
I.  33. 

Coroner,  his^court.  III.  226. 

Corporation,  ^  rival  one  to  Lon- 
don set  up,  II.  47- 

Correction,  House  of,  in  Cold 
Bath  Fields,  riot  in,  II.  350. 

Corresponding  Society^  the  lead> 
ing  members  of,  tried  for 
high-treason,  II.  331, 

Covent  Garden,  111.503. 


Courts  held  in  London :  of  Hust« 
ings.  III.  220 — Lord  MayorN, 
221 — of  eauttv,  ib.— of  Lord- 
mayor  and  aldermen,  222— 
of  Common-council,  ib.— 
Sherifis,  223^-of  wardmote, 
ib.— of  Conservancy,  ib. — 
of  Requests,  224— Chamber- 
lain's, ib.^-of  Orphans,  ib. — 
Justice  Hill,  225 — Coroner's, 
226— of  Esthealor,  ib. — of 
Pie-powder,  ib.— of  Hall- 
mote,  227. 

Chancery,  III.  44K 
Common  Pleas,  III.  444. 
Exchequer,  III.  445. 
King's  Bench,  III.  443. 
Marsbalsea,  III.  1 69. 
St.  Martin's  le-Grand,  HI. 
18. 

—  Palace,  III.  170. 
Reque«ts  UI.  224. 
Tower  of  London,  IIT.228. 
Cowley,  Abraham,life  of,I  V  .401. 
Craven  Buildings,  111.463.' 

hill,  IV.  293. 

Cray  ford,  town  of,  IV.  343. 
Cripplegate,  history  of,  II.  368. 
■■  ward,     description 

of,  II.  516.    . 
Cromwell, Oliver,  appointed  Pro- 
tector, II.  79 — ^his  death,  SO 
-—his  house,  in  Clcrkenwell, 
IV.  45. 

^ T.  Earl  of  Essex,  life 

of,  IV.  421. 
Crosby  house  and  square,  11. 409* 
Crowder's  well.  III.  5. 
Grownsild,  the,  II.  511. 
Croydon,  town  of,  IV.  187- 
Crutctied  Friars,   fraternity  of, 

11.  400. 
CJuper's  gardens,  IV.  158. 
Currier's  company,  account  of 

the,  111.260. 
— —  hall,  II.  552. 
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Custom-house,  history'  and  des- 
cription of  the,  II.  385. 

Custo5,  set  over  the  city,  1.  99 
— 1 17—149—150—154. 

Cutler's  coinpanY,  their  dispute 
with  the  (iolcLmiths,  I.  318 
— account  of  the,  III.  260. 

*— —  hall,  IL  507. 

Dacre's  Alms-houses,  III,  454* 

Dagenbam,  village  of,  IV.  324. 

Dagger,  cause  of  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  city  arms,  I. 
275—276. 

Dalston,  hamlet  of,  IV.  241. 

Danish  church  in  Wellclose- 
square,  IV.  88. 

Dartford,  town  of,  IV.  344. 

Dean  of  St.  Paul's,    his  office^ 

III.  333. 

Declaration  of  the  merchants, 
banlcers,  Sec.  of  London,  II. 
322— IV.  519. 

Delegates,  court  of,  III.  108. 

Deptford,  town  and  Dock -yard, 

IV.  345 . 

Despard,  Colonel,  apprehension 
and  execution  of,  IV.  515. 

Devonshire  Hous^,  III.  528. 

— square,  II.  4)  7* 

Diocese  of  London,  extent  of 
the,  in.  332. 

Dissenters,  are  not  liable  to 
serve  the   office  of    Sheriff, 

II.  190. 

■  burial-ground,  IV .  68. 
DFstiller's  eompany,   account  of 

the.  III.  261. 
Docks,  East  India,   foundation- 
stone  of,  laid,  IV.  529. 

■  London,  account  of  the, 

III.  189— opening    of    the^ 
JV.  528. 

West  India,  account  of 


the,  III.  I89. 


Doctof'^  Commons,   account  oT 

the  college  of,  III.  IO6. 
Dollars,  issue  of  the  Bank,   IV. 

525. 
Dowgate  ward^  description  of, 

II.  493. 
Drapers  company,  repair  part  of 

the  city  wall  ,1.41 4— account 

of  the.  III.  247. 
"  hall  and'  gardens,    II. 

428. 
Drury -house.  III.  463. 
—  lane.  III.  521. 
Dudley,  SeekEmpson. 
Duke's  place,  II.  392. 
Dulwich,  village  of,  IV.  188. 
Durham  house,-  III.  476. 
Dutch  church,  in  Austin  Friars, 

H.  423. 
Dyer's  company,  account  of  the, 

in.  261. 

haU,  II.  497. 

E. 

Ealing,  village  of,  FV.  241. 

Eastbury-house,  IV.  322. 

EoAt  Cheap,  riot  in,  occa- 
sioned by  the  servants  '.of 
the  King's  sons,  I.  320 — 
Boar's  head   Tavern  in,   II. 

477. 

East  India  Company,  establisb- 
nient  of  the,  II.  26— history 
of  the.  III.  303. 

— —  Dock  Company,  his- 
tory of,  in.  327. 

'■  description    of    the^ 

IL  404. 
Eastland  Company)    history  of 

the,  in.  290, 
Edgware,  town  of,  IV.  242. 
Edmonton,  village  of,  IV.  242. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  chosen 

King  of  England,    I.  37— 

endows  the  monastery  of  St. 

Peter,  at  Westmiasteo  39^ 
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Edward  I.  accession  and  public 
tiiitry  ofy  I.  153-^rant8  a 
duty  on  merchandize  to  the 
city  for  erecting;  ^  new  wait 
and  tower,  1 59— -summons 
burgesses  to  parliament^  1(32 
-^-grants  a  charter  of  confir- 
mation to  the  city,  167. 

— -  II,  his  severity  to  the 
city,  I.  1/5 — his  proclama- 
tion respecting  the  election  of 
city  officers,  lfi3 — ^seizes  the 
city  liberties,  IS/-— b  depos- 
ed, 200. 

Ill-  grants  several  char- 


ters to  London^  I.  202 — 210 
—2 1 8—236—248 — protects 
tba  foreign  weavers,  227— 
exacts  compulsory  loans,  229 
— revives  the  practice  of  arch- 
ery, 243 — ^bis  death,  259. 
the  Black  Prince,    ap- 


pointed custos  of  the  king^ 
dom,  I.  220 — ^his  "Sriumphal 
entry  into  London,  236- 

IV.  obtains  the  crown, 


I.  382 — grants  two  charters 
to  London,  383—397 — ex- 
tends the  fortifications  of  the 
Tower,  399— Scapes  to  Hol- 
land, 404-~recoyershis  crown, 
406— enters  London  in  tri- 
umph,  409-— introduces  a  new 
mode  of  raising  money  by  a 
benevolence,  413 — ^grants  two 
more  charters  to  London,  415 
—entertains  the  citizens  with 
a  grand  hunt,  419 — ^his  death, 
420. 

V.  proclaimed,   L  421 


-~is  dethroned,    439— opini- 
ons respecting  hts  death,  441. 
VL  accession  of,  I.  533 


•"-promotes  the  reformation, 
534— grants  the  citizens  a 
charter  o    privileges,   541— 


founds  Christ's  Hospital,  542 
— his  death,  543. 

Egbeit,  King  of  the  West  Sax- 
ons, holds  a  Witenagemote  at 
London,  L  20. 

Elections,  city,  the  King's  in- 
terference in,  L  291— act  of 
common-council  for  regulat- 
ing, II •  109— «enormous  ex- 
penditure in  the  litigation  of 
controverted,  122 — act  of 
parliament  for  regulating,  129 
— present  mode  of,  III.  208 
—214. 

— — -  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment a  candidate  dies  during 
the,  II.  273 — continues  be- 
yond the  period  for  swearing 
m  new  sheriffs,  278. 

Elizabeth,  queen,  accession  of, 
I.  555— her  pompous  entry 
into  London,  ib.-»establisbe8 
the  reformation,  556 — grants 
a  charter  to  the  merchant- 
adventurersy  55g — ogives  the 
name  of  ••  The  Royal  Ex- 
change"  to  ihe  Burse,  II.  5 
—orders  a  census  of  the  fo- 
reigners in  London,  13 — her 
preparations  against  the  Spa- 
nish invasion,  17 — attends  St. 
Paul's  on  the  thanksgiving  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, 21 — attempts  to  get 
the  nomination  of  the  re« 
corder,  23 — ^her  death,  27. 

Elsing-spital,  II.  549. 

Elstree,  village  of  IV.  312. 

Eitham,  town  of,  IV.  34?. 

Ely-house,  grand  enlertainmeot 
at,  I.  502— remaius  of  \hm 
chapel,  III.  141. 

—-place.  III.  139. 

—  rents,  dispute  respecting  the 
exercise  of  the  lord  mayor's 
jurisdiction  io^  II.  6. 
I 
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Embankment  of  the  Thames  by 
the  RomaDSy  III.  183. 

Embroiderer's  conypany,  account 
of  the.  III.  261. 

—  hall,  ITL  22. 

Empson  and  Dudley  are  em- 
ployed by  Henry  VII.  in  op- 
pressing the  citizens,  I.  466 
—are  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
472.' 

Enfield,  town  and  chase,  iV.  243. 

Engrossers,  decree  of  the  court 
of  Star-chamber  against,  1. 45. 

Erith,  village  of,  IV.  349. 

Epping,  town  ahd  forest,  IV. 
325. 

Epom,  town  of,  IV.  19 1. 

Escheats,  court  of,  held  at 
Guildhall,  II.  241— 111.226. 

Essex,  description  of  the  county 
of,  IV.  319. 

Ethel  red,  makes  laws  for  regu- 
lating the  customs  at  Billings- 
gate, I.  ?8.  . 

Ewell,  town  of,  IV.  191. 

Exchange,  Exeter,  III.  475. 

^New,  111.479.^ 

■  Royal,  foundation  of, 

il.  2 — ^history  and  description 
of,  437. 

Stock,  II.  434. 


Exchequer,  the,  robbed,  1. 172. 

Excise  Office,  bviilt  on  the  site 
of  Gresham  College,  II.  208 
—description  of  the,  421. 

— — —  scheme  for  a  general, 
stropgly  opposed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  London,  II.  1^6— 
the  miscarriage  of  the  bill 
celebrated  by  great  rejoic- 
ings, 138. 

Execution,  the  pi  ace  of,  removed 
to  Newgate,  II.  282. 

F- 

Fabian,  Robert,  life  of,  IV.  377- 


Faculties  and  Dispensations^ 
court  of,  IIL  108. 

Fairlop-oak,  accountt)f  the,  IV/ 
322. 

Fairs,  within  fifty  miles  of  Lon-- 
don,  suppressed  on  account  of 
the  plague,  II.  28. 

Fan-ihaker's  company,  account 
of  the,  III. '261. 

Farmers  of  the  markets,  extor- 
tions* of  the,  II.  110. 

Farrier's  company,  account  of 
the,  III.  202. 

Farringdon,  the  ward  of,  when 
divided,  I.  222. 

'>  within,  ward  of,  des- 
cription of  the.  III.  19. 

-  without,     ward  of. 


description  qf  tha.  III.  1 14. 

Farthing  Office,  III.  143. 

Fatal  Vespers,  account  of  that 
event,  II.  39. 

Fauconbridge,  insurrection  un- 
der the  Bastard,  1. 408. 

Feasting,  sumptuary  laws  ta 
restrain  excessive,  I.  524— 
551. 

Fellowship  Porters,  a  magistrate 

funished  for  imprisoning  one, 
I.  261 — ^annual   offering  of, 

at  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  46i, 
Feltmaker^s  company,  account 

of  the,  III.  262. 
Fenchurch-strpet,  II.  449. 
Fenny-about,  the  ancient  name 

of  Langbourn-ward,  II.  448« 
Ferrers,  Earl,  executed  at  Ty- 
burn for  murder,  II.  178. 
Fincbley-oomiDon,  encampment 

on,  in  1745.  II.  155. 

— -  village  of,  IV.  245. 

Fine  arts,  state  of,  in  the  me« 

tropolis,  in  the  fifteenth  cen* 

tury>  1.379- 
Finsbury,  history  of  the  manor 

of,  IV.  66. 
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Finsbury  square,  IV.  6g. 

Fire  of  London,  m  I6(j6,  par- 
ticulars of  the,  II.  89. 

Fire-beacons,  antient,  IV.  250. 

Fire-cocks,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  water-pipes,  11.115. 

Fire-works^  magnificent  display 
of,  on  occasion  of  a  peace, 
IL  163. 

Fish,,  seheme. for  reducing  the 

•    price  of,  IL  I90. 

■  ■  •  species  found  in  the  Thames, 
in.  )g6. 

Fishennen,  account  of  the  com- 
pany of.  III.  262. 

Fishery,  estabh'shment  of  the 
Society  of  the  Free  British, 

II.  167. 

Fishnionger*s  alms-honses,  IV. 
144. 

— — ^—  company,  qoarrel 
between  them  and  the  Skin- 
ners, L  223— account  of  the, 

III.  247. 
ball,  11.474. 


Fitz-Alwfne»  Henry,  first  may- 
or, I.  71. 

Fitz-Osbert*8  insurrection,  1. 73/ 

Fitzstephen^  the  first  historian  of 
London,  I.  72. 

Fitz-walter,  Robert,  claims  his 
rights  as  banneret  and  castel- 
lan of  the  city  of  London, 
III.  94. 

Fleet  ditch  made  navigable,  I. 
4^4 — arched  orer,    and   the^ 
site  converted  into  a  market, 

II.  136— indent    state    of, 

III.  115. 
market,  opened,    II.   136 

•^-description  of,  IIL  117- 
-^prison,  seizure  of  contra- 
band goods  in,  IL  257— burnt 
by  the  rioters  in  176O,  268— 
deemed  rateable  to  the  poor, 
284— description  of.  III.  1 17 . 

▼01,  IT. 


Fleet  street,  anient*  state  of, 
I.  236. 

Fletcher'^  company,  account  of 
the.  III.  263. 

Fog,^  remarkable,  II.  245. 

Folkmote,  at  St  Paul's  Cross, 
relative  to  misconduct  in  ooU 
lecting  tallages,  I.  122 — ^na- 
ture of  this  meeliiiig,  1 26. 

Foot's  Cray,  village  of.  IV.  350. 

Forest  of  Middlesex,  disforested, 
1.96/ 

Forestallers,  itiiquitous  proceed- 
ings of,  I.  2>6^H.  296. 

Fortescue,  Sir  Jdhu,  his  sketch 
of  the  manners  of  our  forefa-^ 
thers,  I.  378. 

Fortifications  er^ted  ddrifig  the 
civil  wars,  11 .  65. 

Foxley,  William,  remarkable 
account  of  his  long  sleep, 
I.  529. 

Founder's  company,  account  of 
the.  III.  263. 

hall,  IL  539. 
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Foundery,  the,   IV.  70. 

Fdiindltng  Hospital,  fdundation 
of  the,  11.  146-^history  and 
description  of,  IV.  25. 

Framework  Knitter's  conspany> 
account  of  the,  HI.  263. 

Freedom  of  the  city,  regulation 
fepecting  presenting  it,  IL 
183— -question  respecting  the 
right  of  Jews  to  enjoy  the, 
282. 

Preeholdtfrs  of  Middlesex,  their 
petition  to  the  King,  against 
the  jproceedings  of  &i^  House 
of  Commons,  II.  225. 

French  Protestant  church, 
Tbreadneedle-street,  11.424. 

French  Hospital,  IV.  63. 

Fruiterer's  company,  account  of 
the.  III.  264. 

Folham,  village  of,  IV.  246. 
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Funeral*  fiuhBc,  of  Lord  NeU 

son,  IV.  532. 
Funttvartliui>  IH.  141. 

G. 

Gamhig-lioiiseSj  Yionised  bjr  loy- 
al authority^  II.  37* 

Gaol-distemper,  fatal  eiecta  of, 
at  the  Old  Bailey»  II.  16?. 

6ardeQ6r*s  company,  account  of 
the.  III.  264. 

— —  maiket,  trial. Ksp^t- 
iiig  their  ri^ht  to  pay  toll  it 
Blackfriars  Dridf^e;  II.  25f. 

Garter  place.  III.  6. 

Gates,  the  city,,  oidered  to  be 
pulled  down,  II.  179-"^^^" 
ral  deioriptioB  of  them,  364. 

Gates,  Sir  Geofiirev,  tnsarrec- 
tioo  imder  bin,  I.  4(H. 

Gavelet,  a  privilege  gralited  to 
the  freeholders  of  London, 
I.  186. 

Gazette,  publication  of  a  forged 
£xtra.orainaiy,  II.  397. 

Geffrye's  alms  iiottses,  IV.  74. 

GHm^  I.  aooession  of,   IL  1 19. 
is  nwgttifioantly  entertained  at 
GuildhaU,   120*-Hikform9  the 
lord  BMyor  of  tbt  intended 
conspiraey  in  fJiTour  of  the  pre- 
tender, 127— his  death,  132. 
■  ■         II.  accession  of,  IL  133 
•^inea  at  Gttihihall,  134 — 
informs  parliament  of  the  con- 
vention with   Spain,    142^— 
d^lares  war  af^inst    Soaid, 
144— grants  a  charter  to  Lon- 
don, 14^— communicates  the 
preparations  in  favour  of  the 
pretender  to  the  lord-mayo^, 
..  151--^resolves    to    lake    the 
field,    l^^^-incorponaet    the 
•  Society  of  the  Free  llritisb 
Fishery,  167—- hiadeath,  180. 
' !'  IlL  sftcession of>  IL  I6I 


— ^his  martilge  and  ooronsftioR, 
18  i-  his  statue  erected  in  the 
Royal  £xchao|te,  18? — iosti- 
ttttes  the  Royal  Academy, 
220  'refuses  to  admit  the  li- 
very with    the   city  temoo- 

Btrance,  241 refuses  to  re«> 

oeive  the  remocstraoee  of  the 
livery  on  the  throne,  278— 
attempt  to  stab,  994«^is  ill* 
ness,  300— ihaAksgivinf^  oil 
his  recovery,  304— royal  pro- 
cession to  St.  Paul's  <m  that 
occasion,  tb.«*4S8ues  a  proda- 
roation  ag;ain8t  aeditioua  meet- 
ings, 3l7-*^ttempt  to  shoot 
him  on  his  way  to  the  parlia- 
ment-house, 336 — i^gmn  re- 
fuses to  receive  a  petitioii  firom 
the  livery,  on  the  ^hrone,340 
--<atteods  St«  Paul's,  oa  tlie 
thankagiving  for  naval  victo- 
ries, 342***-revtewB  the  vdim- 
teers,  347— IV.  522— 4s  filed 
at  in  the  play'^-House,  -350— 
changes  the  nameof  Woolwidk 
Warren,  IV.  530. 

Garard-house,  III.  526. 

Geraid's-hall  Inn,  IIL  84. 

German  Lutheran  Churchy  IIL 
87. 

Gibbra,  Edward,  life  of,    IV. 

Gibson's  alms  houses  and  sdiool, 

IV.  130i 
Giltspur-street    Gnnptor,     III. 

144. 
Gkdler's  companyr  account  of 

tbe.  III.  264. 
>     ■         hall,  II.  545. 
Giadcsmere  heath,  IV.  25D. 
Glass,  first  roanu(iEu;tvie  ofir  ia 

London,  I.  563.  ^ 

Glasshouse  Liberty,  IV .  59. 
GlaM  seller's*  coinpany,  acoonnt 
.  of  the,  UL  265. . 


•IKD£X. 
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Glaziei^t  comptfny,   account  of 

the,  111.265. 

Giovet^  oovftpanj^    account  of 

the.  III.  265. 
u-  hall,  III  7. 

Goldf  first  coinage  of,  1.  13^^— 

328. 
—  and  silver    wire-drawer's 
company,  accotmt  of  the,  HI. 
266. 
Golden  square,  III .  530. 
Gf^dsmitb's    company,    vioknt 
tumult  between  them  and  the 
merchant-taylors,  I.  15C>-*<alf 
vessels  of  gold  to  be  assarted 
by  the,  171— dispute  with  the 
outkrs,    3 18— repair  part  of 
the  city  wail,  414 — account 
of  the,  ni.248. 

■  -     '  f haM,  HI.  13. 

'■  WW,  III.  85.- 

Gon'domar,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
^dor«  iac^uHcd  by  the  L<m- 
doners,  II»'3S. 
OoodmaD's fieMs,  IV,  8?. 
Goods,  manufactured,  prohibited 
to  be  imtx>rted  into  London, 
I.  395—44(9. 
Gordon,  Lord  George,  account 
of  his  conduct  prior  to  the 
riots    in    i;iSO,     II.    26^^ 
committed    to    the    Tower, 
970-*tried  tor  high  treason, 

27*. 
Graascburcb-marlcet^  custqpns  of, 

I.  259- 
Giay's  Inn,  IV.  32. 
Green  Goat  Hospital,  account 

<^  the.  III.  454. 
Greenford  Maj^na,  IV.  247* 

Parva,  IV.  248. 

Greenland  Docks,  IV.  143. 
Green  Park,  the^  HI.  499. 
Greenwich,  IV.  351. 
Gresham,  Sir  T.  life  of,    IV. 

380.  1 


Grey  Coat  Hospilfit',  at^ouot  of 

the,  Ul.  453. 
Grey  Friars,   histotidal  account 

of  the,  in.  28. 
Grocer's  company,   amount  of 

the,  in.  246i 

hall,  11.519. 


I  Gros venor  Square,  III.  592. 
Ground  on  which  the  city  stands, 

increased  height  of  the,  II. 

893—409.       ^ 
Guildhall,  building  of,  I.  315— 

fire  in,    II !  292<-^-descriptiob 

and    historical    account    of^ 

i2l. 

— chapel,  11.528.  '     ' 

Guilds,  adiilt^ine,^  I.  6}^. 
•— f •  merchant,'  estaUishment 

of,  I.  55— ni.  242. 
Gunmaker's  company,   acosont 

of  the,  III.  260- ' 
Gny,  Tbomas;  ^VUBb^k^  |V;450J 
Guy's  hospital,  foundation  oft  H  • 

isi-^history  and  deseripttoi^ 

•f.  III.  165. 

Haberdasher's  alms-houses,  IV  *• 

71. 

■  company,  account 

of  the,  II1.2J0.  '' 

A , — ,«-u  hall,  U.  554.  :; 

Hackney,  ti%;6of,  iV.^U^^ 
Haokne)!  cotaches  i^  uaed^  iU 

London,    HI  41«*-prohibiied 

from  plytoit  ^  ^^  9trdbtsi  4fi 

-limited  to  two  timdred,  80 
•  -—are  (axed  to^a^da  theicpiir 
■  of  the  psvenient,  86.  -    * 

Hadley,  viUageof,  ■  IV.  2^1. 
Hainault-forest,  IV:  322^       ' 
Hale,  Sir  Matthew,*  life  o^,  IV^ 

442.  : 

HalfUnoon.  Tavern '  in  AUers- 

fCatMtivet,  Ui.  la 
Bailey,  Dr.  life  of,  IV.  48a 
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HatUmotey  cwrt  of.  III.  227.    \ 
Ham,  East  and  West,  vilbiges 

of,  IV.  326. 
Hamburgh  coinpaBy,  history  of 

the,  III.  286. 
Hammersmith,  hamlet  of,   IV. 

251. 
Hampstead,  villa^  of,  IV.  255 <, 
Hampton-coutt  and  vlUage,  IV. 

256. 
Handel,  commemoration  of,  II. 

266. 
KanQver-square,  I II 4  531. 
Hanwell,  villa^  of,  IV.  267. 
Hanwoith,  village  of,  lY .  267. 
Harrow  co  Hie  Hill,i  villago  and. 

school. of,  iV.  267. 
Hanwaf't  alms-houses,  IV.  7^* 
Hatbandmafcet'^  company,    ac- 
'  count  of  tKe>  III.  266. 
Hatton  Garden,  III:  140. 
Havering  Bower,  village  of,  IV. 

'327.r        ' 
Hawkers  and  Pedlars^  prohibited 
,  from  trading  ia  London,   U. 

26. 
Hayes,  Kent,  Ullage  of,    IV. 
;  367.  •   '    '      :'     • 
■  Middlesex,    village  of, 

:.1V.269...  . 
Hay-hill,  111.^33/ 
Hayi*arke«;  the,. UI. -501. 
HcndoD,/  village  ofy  IV.  26$. 
HenSey^  Otitor,  Mis  up  a  new 

religious  «ect,  III  130. 
Henry  J.  graofts  a  cbacter  to  the 
f .  citizens  of  London,   I.  50— > 
.  hi»  death,  sg. 

-  II.  abolishes  the  feudal 
system,  I.  64 -^is  charter  to 
London,  68. 

-  HI;  Accession  of,  I.  95-— 
his  hostility  to  the  city,  QS 
»— grants  five,  charters  to  it, 
100 — his  solemn  entrance  into 
Ixkodoiv  after   liis    marriage. 


lOiS— extorts  money  from  the. 
citizens  oit  various  pretences, 
1 16—1 1 1  — graau  another 
ch^er  to  London,  1 1 7— his 
continued  enmity  to  it,  1  ip-*- 
121— the  parliament  compels 
him  to  accede  to  the  Oxford 
constitutions,  129-^-violates 
them,  131— the  disputes  1>e- 
twcen  him  and  his  barons 
submitted  to  the  French  Idx^, 
135 — seizes  the  city  libertieSy 
137— his  death,  151. 

I V .  accession  of,  1. 312 — 


popular  acts  of  his*  govern- 
ment, 314 — ^his  charter  to 
London,  3 15-—«n trusty  the 
guard  of  the  seas  to  the  mer- 
chants, 318 — his  death,  323. 
-  V.jsucoeeds.his  father,  L. 


324 — conspiracy  against^  325 
— ^S  prejudiced  against  the 
Lollards,  327-*fompou8  en- 
try intp  Londoq ;.  after  the 
victory  of  Agincourt,  329— 
his  death,  333- 
-<*  VJ.  his  accession  to  the 


throne  in  infancy, .  334^-his 

.coronation  in  Pans«  and  <$ub* 

sequent  reception  into  Lon- 

-  don,     340-^introduces      the 

naturalization   of   foreigneo^ 

,  343-^is  taken. prisoner  by  the 

Duke  of  York,  363-^-r^unies 

his  power,  '371-ri$  deposed, 

378— his  death,  409. 

VH.  obtains  the  victory 
of  Bosworth,  and.  is  proclaim- 
ed King,  I.  440rH[narri^  the 
princess  £lizabeth,  451— bis 
avarice,  457*^58--^entertains 
the  magistrates  and  citizens 
of  London,  ,459-— erects  his 
chapel  adjoining  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  '  464*—- his 
death,  467% 
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HflQiy  VIILaooessioii  of,  I. 
470*-iB8nies  his  broihet's  wi- 
dow, 471*— ^ttaUwhesarayal 
navy,  475— -his  charter  to 
Londoo,  486*-*^|^ooeedings 
relative  to  bis  cUvoroa,  498^- 
inusters  the  citizens,    505<— 

'  ooronatioQ  of  Anne  fiolayn, 
5d6*-peneGutes  both  Papists 
aod  Protestants,  313-^marries 

.  Jane  SeymouTt  515— sup- 
presses the  monasteries,  5l6 
— H&arries  Anae  of  Cieves, 
520— his  cruelty,  521— roiar- 
ries  Catherine  Kowaid,  522 
—fortifies,  the.  entrance  of 
the. Thames,  527-^is  death, 
53K 

Heraldst  College  of,  UL.IOO. 

Hermione,  Spanish  raf|i»ter  ship, 
the  treasure  of,  hroui^ht  to 
London,  II.  igo. 

Herttofd,  deKriptton  of  the 
county  of,  IV.  306.  • 

Hesttto,  village  of,  IV.  27a.    . 

Hewet,  Sir  Vitliam^  liqgular 
escape  Of  his  daiughtar,  .1. 556| 

Hicks'sHaU,  built,  11.31. 

Highbury  pUoe  and  teriace, 
-IV.  283. 

Htgh^te,  hamlet  of,  IV.  27^. 

High  Holboni  Liberty.  IV.  31. 

HiUkgdon,  IV.OTta. 

Hogart^,  WUliasD,  life  of,  IV. 
437. 

Holb9tn  paved,  I.  331—512. 

■  hall,  UL  138.       . 

Holland-house,  IY.,286. 

Holy  Trinity,  Priory,  of  the, 
Aldg^te,  account  of,  II.  39I. 

Holywell>kne  and  mount,  IV* 

77. 
Homerton,  hamlet  of,  IV.  274. 

Hoaey*lane  markeft,  IL  530. 

Homer's  company,  account  of 

the,  in.  267. 


IJocmey;  viBagejdf,  IV.!274^ 

Horse*Guards,  deseriptioh  of 
the,  HI .  493s 

Horsemonger-lane,  new  jail  for 
the  county  of  Surrey  in,  Illf ' 
172. 

Horse-shoes,  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom of  tendering  six,  when 
the  sheriffs  are  sworn,  I.  J041 

Hospitals,  city,  charter  of  in- 
.  corporation  of  the,  1. 543—^ 
the  treasurer  required  to  give 
security  for  his  fidelity^  -IL 
276 — twelve  con\moo-coun- 
cUmen  admitt^  to  be  gover**' 
nors  ot  each  of  the^  27g* 

Hduttdiditch,  II.  379. 

Hounslow,    town   and    heath, 

IV.  275. 

HQUseSy  number  of,  in  London, 
U.  149* 

House  ot  Commons^ :  the,  autho- 
rity of,  in  the  oily  resisted, 
II..23d— attempt- to  bOrn  it* 
3>  16— 'history  and  description 
of.  111.  449. 

.  ■  ■  .■  of  Lords,  histooy  and  de« = 
scription  of.  III.  445.    .  ' 

Hoitra^,  John^  life  of,  IV, 
456. 

How^,  Lord,  n^)oicings  on  the 
news  of -his  .victory  over  the 
freoch^  ill.  327.  ; 

Hoxton,  village. of, VlV.  75;  . 

Hiidton's  'Bay  Company, .  des- 

,.jchpti<ln  of  their  hall,  II.  450. 
—history  ol  the,  IIL012.  • 

Httn^fford'a<arkety  ill.  481.. 

Hunne.  Richard,  consequences 
0f  his  murder^  1. 476. . 

Hustings,  court  of,  ill.  220^. 

Hyde  Park,  IIL535. 


James    I.     his     public     entry 
-into,  London,    U«     28- 
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JanieBl.  bis  diaftm  to  Loadoo, 
2^— 3p-*»d3^-Qfdef»  the  Bd« 
bility  and,  g«Dtry    to    vetire 

•  from  London,  33***pubUshes 
.  tfae  Book  of  SoQrts,  34*^11- 

cences  ^arning-nousesy  37—* 
prohibits  the  earting  iesh  in 
Lent,  36-9^ is  death,  40. 

James  11.  bis  accession,  II.  104 
*— abdioatea  the  cvown,  10ft. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  Kfe  of,  IV.  484. 

Jewin*6tneet^  formerly  the  oaiy 
place  of  burial  for  Jews  in 
£nglanl,  III.  5. 

Jewry,  the  Old,  II.  SI ^-HFoy- 
al  pnlace  i&,  530. 

Jews,  brought  to  London  by 
William  the  Conqueror^  1. 48 
•—massacre  of,  at  the  corona- 

.  tionof  Hicba(rdl.70— twenty 
thousand  marks  extort^  from 
tbenii, '  1 10-*^great    matMcre 

•  of,  133-^135**-ara  convicted 
of  cUpptftg  the  Ktii^'a  oob, 

•  i^p^^heir  synagogue^  des- 
troyed, l64. 

liford,  Gveat,    hamlet  of,   iV. 

327. 
-. ^  little,  vUli^  of,  IV. 

328.  .      I 

Ittnnnnalions  oni  the  Kttig^s  fe- 
oovery,  II.  30d--^909--«on 
the  peace  with  the  Franch  te- 
publv;^    1V.51]. 

Income-tax,  amount  of  peid  by- 
Ihe  •  oosporatioH  of  London, 
IV .  506— f>etitioa  for  the  ie- 
peel  of,  50;^— farther  opposi- 
tion of  the  citizens  to,  518. 

Ingenuity,  extraordinary  in- 
stances of,  II.  1*1; 

Inuholder's- company,  aocountof 
the.  III.  2(57. 
■  hall,  n.  497. 

Inns  of  court,-  burnt  by  the  re- 
bels under   Wat  Tylef,    I. 


7/S9*  general ktstory  oi  thi, 
IV.  34. 


Insamaoe  upon  abips  and  goods, 
history  of,  MrSM^ 

Iq^nrrection  nndew  Wat  Tyler, 
docnmeiita  relative  to  die  du- 
ration of,  1.277. 

Invasion,  Spanish,  'troops  and 
ships  provided  by  London  a- 
gahist,  n*  1^9*-4a0uei]oe  of 
the  London  meiobaots  in  post- 
poning, aOk^^public  tkaoks- 
givitfg  for  the  -defeat  of  it, 
21; 

John,  King,  aooeeitoo  of,  L  79' 
graints  flieveral  charters  to  Lon- 
don, ae»^^>  .  82.  «6g— ^ 
makes  London  a  free  city,  96 
•— subralts-to  the  Pope^  ^^ 
the  borons  confederate  agaiosl 
him,^!-— ngns  MagnaCharta, 
92— -his  death,  QS.  • 

Joiner's  company,   acoowit  of 

'     the,  III.  1M^. 

I    ..  hall,  if.  49^ 

Jones,  Inigo,  life  of,  IV.  m. 

Jonson,  Boo,  life  of,  IV.  409. 

Irish  Estate,  purchased  by  te 

-  eitiBensof  Londop,  II.  30-** 

rapid  improvement  d,  33^ 

the  eitieens  coadManed  to  ibv* 


fek  1^  by  a  dobree  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  48-^  ooofinosd  to 
the  city  by  Charles  11.^. 

Ironmongelr's  company,  acsowt 
of  the.  III.  25J . 

hall,  U.39§. 

Isle  of  Dogs,  IV.  J  35. 

Isleworth,  battle  o^  i.  13*- 
village  of,  IV.  2?6L 

Idingtdn,  viUago  of,  IV.  280. 

J udd's  alms-houses,  Il<  411* 

Judges,  the  oM'custoaftofmes^ 
ing  thein  ait  church,  00  t» 
first  day  of  term,  fwived, 
II.  29a. 
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Juffal^^    mtftliUf   iVtatibft    of) 

III.  22]. 

itirors,  punkbth^t  of  perjured, 
I.  40l-^sctd  to  »rev«tit  itn- 
pfttptft  persons  being  impan- 
.nelled  a^  400-^  7^* 

Jttltiod  Hall  k>  the  Old  Bafli^^ 
ill.  143«-Codn  of,  329. 

K. 

Keotiety  AldendaOy  co^vi^ted  of 
neglect  of  duly,  dnring  tbe 
Tioti  in  1790,  if.  277* 

Kemikigtoti,  manor  of^  IV.  t65. 

K^Dsinrton,  village  and  pafaa^ 
of,  IV.  283. 

Kent,  d«ieriptioii  of  tfie  ootiiity 
df,  IV.  3S7. 

Kvntiflli-town,  kitnlet  df,  IV. 
266. 

Keo*wood,  IV.  250. 

Kew,  villaM  of,  IV.  192. 

Midbrook,  namtetof,  IV.  307. 

KH^ra,  htmletof,  IV.  287. 

Kng*!i  Bendi  Prhoti,  broke 
open  by  tbe  Kentish  rebels, 
I.  908^— riot  at,  on  accoant 
of  Mr.  Wilkf^,  II.  21 3-* 
bmnt  by  the  rloOsrs  In  1780, 
208— insnrrMlion  in,  815-— 
description  of,  III.  172. 

Kingsbury^  village  of,  IV. 
28^. 

Khigsliod,  haiAletof,  IV.  288. 

Kingston  upon  Thattes,  town 
of,  IV.  200. 

Knighten  Guild,  II.  377. 

Knightsbrtdge,  vithtfe  dF,  IV. 
28§. 

Kntgfats  Templars^  aoftivei^sion  of 
tMit  ordev  in  Londoiy,  I.  l70 
—history  Of  th»,  HI.  124 — 
Hvst  niofiastery  belonging  to, 

IV.  41. 

Kytnpfton,  AfdemMM,  eoifiiluti^ 
t»theFteet|  li.  19« 


L. 


Lamb^  Dt.  fhuhlefed  by  a  tncA 

in  the  city,  II.  43. 
Lamb's  Cdapd,  II.  556. 
Omddity    bdlding    of, 

II.  ^2. 


-stree*,   IV.  3K 
Lambeth,    deixripiion   of,    IV. 
1 40^ 

■  ■     '  ■     I^ahu)e,   history  aAd 
description  of,  ,IV.  140. 

Soudi,    hamlet   o(^ 


tV.  104. 

Lamps  or  lanterns,  first  ordered 
to  b^  hung  ift  the  streets  of 
London,  I.  330— act  for  put- 
ting up  a  sufficient  number  of 
glassi  IL  141. 

Lancaster,  description  of  the  IS- 
berty  of  tbe  drchy  of.  III, 

457. 
Lands,  value  of,-  near  London, 

I.  214. 

Langbonm  ward,  description  of^ 

II.  448. 
Lansdnwn-hottse,  III.  533. 
Lauderdale,  tbeearlof,  becooiea 

candidate  for    the    Office    of 

sheriff,  IF.  342. 
Lea,  act  cf  parliament  for  im* 

proving  th^  navigation  of,  I  • 

S35-^for  makitig  it  navigable 

to  Wwe,  II.  0. 
Leadenhall,    built  for  a  puUic 

granary,  I.  33  l*-is  plentifelly 

stored  with  grain,  474— his* 

tory  of,  11.  401. 
■■ '  marto,    first  estab- 

li^tnent  6f,  I.  511— ^lescrip 

tfon  of,  n.  40i-^06. 

■'■'''*'  jft^^,  Roman  porre- 


mcnt  fouftd  itt,  II.  400. 
Leathe*rse!ler*s  company,  account 
of  thev  111%  1(>7. 

•  Lee,  viUiigeof,  iV.  307. 
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Leicester  Square*  III.  501. 

Leland,  ^he  aatiquarias^  life  of, 
IV.  398. 

Letter  to  the  Lord  M^yor^ 
fdrgery  of  a»  IV.  51^. 

Levant  company.  See  Tnrkey 
Cojifpany. 

Lewisbam,  village  of,  .IV.  368. 

Leyton,  village  of,  IV.  328. 

Leytomtone,  hamlet  of,  IV. 
328. 

Liberty  of  the  city,  a  Urge 
space  without  the. walls,  IL 
359.     . 

Lidromeo,  the  representatives  of. 
London  in    the    Witt^Q9fe- 
mote.  I*  36.  .    . 

Lieutenancy,  commis^ionen  of, 
111.348. 

Limehouse,  hamlet  of,  IV.  133. 

L'mestreet  ward,  description  of, 
II.  401. 

tincoln's  Inn,  IV.  33. 

-^  Fields,  IV.  13, 

Line  of  separation  between  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex,  i^  course, 
'     11.359. 

Linen-weaver's*  guild  of,  1. 295. 

Lion's  Inn,  III.  461.. 

Little  Britain,  III.  li. 

Livery  of  London,  present  a  pe- 

/    tit  ion  to  the  King  in  their 
'Own  name,  II.  227— «re  re- 
fused admission  to  {present  a 
remonstrance  in  a  body,  ^41 
—-the  King  refuses  to  receive 

\  them  sitting  on  his  throne, 
278— ^40— violent  proceed- 
ings of  that  body  in 'conse- 
quence, '341— again  attempt 

.  yrithout  success  to  have  th^r 
petitions  received  on  the 
Cbrooe,  352— particular  ac- 
count of  the,  III.  242. 

Loan  of  eighteen  millions,  filled 
in  a  few  days,  IL338. 


{«q11s^,  ptrseootioii  of  the,  L 
316—321—326. 

I^dou,  antiquity  and  original 
site  of,  I.  l-'^tate  of  it  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Bomaa  inva- 
sion, 8— is  taken  by  Claudius, 
and  constituted  a  praefectuie» 
10— early  oimmerce  of,. Il- 
ls destroyed  by  Boadicea,  12 
—extent  of,  13 — its  walls 
built,  l4*-«stablishmepi  of  a 
bishop's  see  at,  15— perfection 
of  the  mechanical  arts  in,  16 
— stat^  of,  under  the  Sucoa 
and  Danish  goveromeots,  l7 
—repeated  conflagrations  in, 
2(0— is  sacked  by  the  Danes, 
,21— retaken  by  Alfred,  22— 
bravery  of  its'  citizens,  23— 
is  divided  into  vmrds,  24--4rst 
buildings  of  brick'  qnd  stone, 
lb.- has  eight  min1»,  2^— 
eustoms  of  the  port  of,  28— 
besieged  by  the  Danes,  30— 
first  coronation  in,  33— -is  at- 
tacked by  Canute,  lb.— £rst 
sends  representatives  to  pur- 

'  liament,  36*— submits  to  WiU 
liam  the  Conqueror,  42«—  re- 
ceives two  charters  from  him, 
43-7^ec^desicy  of  its  bishop, 
46-e--great  part  of  it  burnt,  47 
—its  tower  built,  ib.— da- 
maged by  tempests  and  fires, 
48 — Henry  1st.  cUkrter  to^  ao 
firsit  fellowships  or  Qompaaiai 
in,  55-«the  licentiousness  of 
the  Noimans  reitrained  in,  ib« 
—religious  foundations  in,  5^ 
— puicbiaes  liberty  to  choose 
its  own  sberiiSk,  59«*-it5  pri^* 
kges  taken  away  by  ^ueen 
Maud,  6Q-i— a  conspiracy  foifti- 
ed  against  her,  62-rits  com- 
merce  beqafited  by  the  abati** 
Uonof  tbo^udal  systemi 
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London,  free  gifts  to  the  King:, 
66-^licenttou9ness  of  t!be  ci- 
tizens,    67— —Henry    Ilnd'^ 
charter  to,  68— ^ the  chief  ma- 
gistrate acts  as  chief  butler  at 
the  coronation  of  Riehard  I. 
^0"  R  icbard  hV%  charter  to,  f§ 
•—King  John^s  three  charters 
to,    80-*hi9    resentment    a- 
gainst,     88 — grants    another 
t:harter  to,  89-^s  put  under 
interdict,  9^--hi  cusios  placed 
^verit,  gg^^Henty  Ill's  five 
charters  to,  lOO-an  exorbitant  I 
tallage   levied,     102— solemn 
entry  of  King  Henry  III. and 
Ms  queen,  105— its  liberties 
seized  upon,   111— the  com- 
nuind  of  it  given  to  a  custos, 
l]7'-the  mayor  and  sheriffs 
imprisoned,  1 19— *it  again  tal- 
laged,    1'20-^roU  of   accusa- 
tions against  the  magistrates, 
121 — is    delivered    into    the 
custody  of  the  constable  of 
the  Tovtetf    123 — the  vails 
repaired,    126-^pubKc    entry 
Yif  the  King  and  his  brother, 
) 30— precautions  for  the  se- 
curity of,  134— the  populace 
ttsurp  the  government  of,  136 
•-^the  posts  and  chains  taken 
'Away,   137-^is  placed  under 
tli6  go? et'ament  of  seneschalsy 
IBp^karter  of  privileges  to> 
t'4& — ^is  seized  by  the  rebels 
uiMkr  t\tb  earl  of  Glouces*- 
'ter>    142^'charter  of  confir- 
mation,   1 4 1— a    arstoi    ap- 
pointed, 149— amount  of  the 
King's  revenue  from,  l4^— 
the  government  of,  given  to 
the  King's  son,  150— expul- 
sion of  the   Flemings  from, 
li54"«^is  divided  into  twenty- 
four  wards,  l63«-deprived  of 


its  libertiies  for  Iwetve  yfeftrsx 
1 65-s-i*ceive8  a  charter  con* 
firming  all  the  antient  privi- 
leges,    l67*-^prohibition     to 
biirn  sea-coal  in,  173— seve- 
rity of  Edward  II.  to,  175*— 
his  charter,  1 76*— commission 
to  tax,  184— new  articles  for 
the  government  of^  confirmed 
by  the  King,  187— niimbefof 
men  furnished  by,  against  the 
Scots,  193—- the  peace  of-  it 
preserved,    during  a  contest 
between  the  King  and  the  ba- 
rons,   195— -rewarded    with 
another  charter,  1 96-^ the  ci- 
ty liberties  seized,  I97— Ed- 
« ward  ill's  first  charter  to,'  202— 
obtains^  a  second  charter,  with 
a  grant  ef  Southwark,  210-— 
amount  of  the  customs  of  the 
port  of,  215— -third  charter  of 
confirmation,  2 1 8--ordered  to 
be  fortified  against  invasion, 
221— ^rder  to  the  magistrates 
to  preserve  the  peace  of,  223 
—general  inspexiirtus  of  the 
charters   relative   to,     224— 
obliged  to  supply  the  royal 
army  with  one  hundred  men 
at  arms,  and  five  hundred  foot 
soldiers,  230^eprous  persons 
ordered  to  depart  from,  231- 
quota  of   shipping    furni>hed 
by,  232— privilege  of  having 
gold  or  silver  maces  carried 
before  its  mayors  granted,  23 (> 
grand  triumphal  entry  of  Ed- 
ward the  Bladk  Prince,  238 
-^a^sists  in  fitting  out  a  pow- 
erful   fleet,    240^— -advances 
a    considerable   sum    to    the 
King,   240 — several   of    the 
magistrates    of,     discharged, 
and    others    appointed      by 
the    King's  writ,     259- 
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Loadon,  magnificent  entry  of 
[Richard  II.  263— outrages  of 
the  Kentish  rebels*  271— tn- 

2'exifnus  and  charter  of  xx>n- 
mationto,  2&3-*preparations 
against  an  invasion,  2^ — 
state  of  the  streets  of,  301  — 
falb  under  the  displeasure  of 
the  King,  303— Richard  II. 
brought  prisoner  to,  311— - 
laws  in  favour  of,  313-*or. 
dered  to  provide  armed  vessels, 
316 — state  of  .the  clothing 
trade  in,  317— attempt  *o 
surprize,  335— exemplification 
of  the  customs,  liberties,  &c. 
338— distinguishes  itself    in 


raising  men  for  the  relief  of 
Calais,  342— Jack  Cade  ob- 
tains possession  of,  359 — ^■'hi- 
tration  between  the  clergy 
and  laity  of,  367*— state  of 
the  fin«  arts  in,  in  the  fifteenth 
•entury,  379'*-'the  manufac- 
turers complain  of  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  goods,  395 
—is  attacked  by  the  Bastard 
Fauconbridge,  408-— the  art 
of  printing  introduced  into, 
410— Caxton*s  opinion  of  the 
vonth  oU  411— a  benevo- 
lence collected  in,  413-~mo- 
nopolizing  spirit  of  the  mer- 
chants of,  446-^the  sweating 
tickn^  makes  its  appearance 
in,  450 — another  benevo- 
lence collected  in,  456— the 
Flemish  merchanta  banished 
from,  458 — animosity  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  laity  of, 
476-*again  visited  with  the 
sweating  sickness,  485—^  loan 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
demanded  from,  4B9-*-rate 
of  house  rents  iu,  490— 
^VoldCy's  pompous  procca&ioD 


through,  494«-*nvmber  oC 
butchers  in,  506— the  mana* 
factures  of,  eiM^rpased  by  fo- 
reign protestants,  536---nte 
of  houses,  538 — the  corpora* 
tion  pf,  become  security  for  a 
loan  to  the  King,  541—1 
prest  or  loan  demanded  frooi, 
545...^ttacked  by  Sir  Thomas 

Wyat,      548 an     aooooDt 

taken  of  all  the  foreigners  10, 
II.   3— privy-counsellora  ap- 
pointed toconsulc  with  the  km 
mayor  for  the  good  goven- 
ment  of,  9— no  criminal  for 
trial  at  the  aasizea  for,  11— 
another  census  of  the  foreign* 
ers  in,  13— troops  raised,  aod 
ships  fitted  out  by,  in  ooBse* 
quence  of  the  Spanish  inn- 
aion,  18— licentiousness  of  tbf 
populace  of,    22— one  thoo- 
sand  men  raised  and  armed  in* 
in  one  day,   5^4— th^  boundi 
of,   extended  by  charter,  30 
'—the  nobility  and  gentry  or- 
dered to  remove  from,  33— 
38-^first  demand  of  ship-aio- 
ney  from*  43— -heavily  amerced 
on  account  of  the  murder  of 
Dr.   Lamb,    44— disoontenti 
in,  occasioned  by  the  fBixas- 
terial  oppressions,     48— vio- 
lent proceedings  of  the  court 
against,  49—piindpai  evoi^ 
which  .occuried    in,    wbw- 
mient  to    the    departure   « 
Charles  I.    63-— amount  of 
the    weekly    aeessment  on* 
6d— General     Monk    take* 
poAse^sion    of,    and   destioyi 
the  gates,     82— p^iblic   en- 
try   of     Charles  II.    6>— 
great   fire    of,    89— a    ?*• 
Ifhrranio  i^^ued  V>  try  iw 
validity  of  its  chartersi  lOl'^ 
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LdndoR,  its  manoTactures  and 
popalation  greatly  increased, 
103— its  charter  restored,  105 
•^^  jreneral  stop  put  to  trade 
by  false  reports,  11 7— loyal 
addresses  from,  on  the  rumour 
of  an  invasion,  ]21«-»great 
prevalence  of  robberies  in, 
123'^pists  and  nonjurors 
commanded  to  remove  from, 
127— the  merchants  of,  com- 
plain to  parliament  of  the 
Spanish  depredations,  141—- 
nomber  of  nouses  in,  148— 
papists  ordered  to  depart  from, 
157— the  streets  of,  greatly 
infested  with  robbers,  152— 
alarming  riots  in,  212 — the 
corporation  of,  refuse  their, 
support  to  raising  men  by  sub- 
scription, 256 — rejoicings  in, 
on  the  acquittal  of  Admiral 
Keppel,  258— f;reat  riots  in, 
in  the  year  178O,  261— com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  ex- 
penditure of,  270— -depreda- 
tions committed  in,  280— 
debate  in  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  right  of,  to  present  pe- 
titions without  previous  notice, 
281— resolutions  respecting 
the  juriidietion  of,  in  South- 
wark,  295— gives  bounties  to 
seamen  to  avoid  the  execution 
-of  press-warrantSy  298^de- 
daratioo  of  the  merchants, 
bankers,  &&  of»  322 — pio- 
positioQs  for  the  defence  of, 
326— •difierenoe  of  opinion 
between  the  livery  and  com- 
mon council  of,  338— Knilitary 
anociations  in,  344-«genefal 
docriptiott  of;  35i— civil  go- 
vernment of.  III.  207-— eccle- 
siastical government  of,  33^— 
vUitary  govemment  of,  344. 


London '  Assurance    Company, 
history  of  the.  III.  330. 

I  Docks,  account  of  the, 
III.  I89— history  of  the  com- 
pany,  327 — opening  of  the, 
iV.  528. 

Hospital,  IV.  85. 

—  House,  III.  U). 

Lickpenny,   an  ancient' 


ballad  descriptive  of  different 
parts  of  London,  II.  477- 
Lying-in-hospital,    IV 


62. 


Stone,  II.  490. 
Workhouse,  II.  416. 


Long-bow  string   makers,    ac« 
count  of  the  compmy  of,  lUt 

268. 
Long-ditch,  III.  3^. 
Long  lane,  Smith6eid,    antienf 

buildings  in,  III.  151. 
Long-shop,  in  Cheapside,   III* 

22. 
Lords,   house  of,   history  and 

description  of,  III.  44 5t 
Loriner*s  company,   account  of 

the.  III.  268. 
Lothbury,  11.537,. 
Lottery,  drawing  of  the  first, 

n.3. 

Ludgate,   rebuilt,   li-  18<— ht^ 

toryof,  372* 
Luxborough-house,  IV.  323. 
Lying-in- hospital,     BiownloW* 

street,  IV.  14. 

^-  the  London, 


IV.  62. 


ster,  IV,  157. 


the  Westnun- 


M 

Magdalen-bouse,     history    and 
description  of  the,  HI.  1 74. 
I  Magna  Cbaru,  obtaii^i  bom 
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.  King  Jobn,  I.  ^-^confirmed 
in  full  parliament  at   West- 
.  ninster,  100. 

Maiden,  village  of,  IV.  205. 

Manchester-square,   IV.  6. 

Mansion-house,  foundation  of 
the,  ■  II.  145***description  of 
the,  483. 

Marbler's  company,  account  of 

-  the.  III.  268. 

Mariad  •  Society,   institution  of 
.  the,  11.  ]  7d-**account  of,  413. 

Marl  borough -house,  II1.4gp. 

Marshals,  city,  institution  of 
theit  office,  II.  4. 

Marshalaea,    the^    attacked   by. 
.  ijke  citizens,   J.  .266-^broke 
open  by  the  Kentish  rebels, 
268— III.  169.   . 

'*  ■  ■     '■    -  court,  HI.  I69. 

Mary  I.  proclaimed  Queen,  I. 
.  <544r^penecufes  the  protest- 
ants,  545— her  coronation, 
646r-nmarrie3  Philip  H.  of 
Spain,  550— borrows  twenty 
thousand  ponnds  of  the  city, 
companies,  553— her  death, 
555. 

-r — —  II,  declared  Clueen  of 
England,  France  and  Ireland, 
•  II.  108— her.  death,  3  lO. 

Marybone,  description  of,  IV.  1. 

Mason's  company,    account  of 

-  the.  III.  269; 
—  hail,  11.  545. 
May-day,   custoffi  of  celebrat- 
ing, 1.4/8. 

'■    '" Evil,  account  of,    I. 

484. 

May.fair,  III.  533. 

Mayor,  that  title  first  assumed 
by  the  chief  magistrate,  I.  72. 
—is  to  be  elected  annually  in- 
stead of  remaining  for  life.  6? 
•—allowed  to  be  presented  to 
the  btrons  of  the  exchequer 


instead  of  the  King,   11 
imprisoned,  1  l^-^violent  con- 
test respecting  the  election  of, 
142-^154— *is  appointed    the 
King's  ambassador  beyond  sems^ 
160*<-4mprisoned,  165--*refro- 
laiiens  respecting  the  choice 
of,  228 — ^al  lowed  to  have  gold 
or  silver  maces  borne  before 
them,  236-^receive8  the  ad- 
ditional title  of  lord^    238— 
first  fine  for  not  serving   tfae 
office  oT,  244«^rated  in  an  as- 
sessment as  a  right  Aonovra- 
hle  earl,  266— 4ir8t  created   a 
privy   counselico',    362 — first 
who  went  to  Westminster  by 
water,  362*— refuses  to  adnnit 
an  armed  force  within  his  ju- 
risdiction,   373— claims    pre* 
eminence  as  the  King's  repre- 
sentative, 39b*«the  mode  of 
election  settled,    4H*'*gt^at 
power  of,  4 19-— collar  of  gold 
to  be  worn  by,  527^4liowed 
one  hundred  pounds  towaida 
the  expense  of^  his  feast,  55 1 
•— «wom  in  privately  on    ac- 
count of  the  King's  death,  II. 
182-^h  is  power  to  call  com- 
mon  halls  disputed,     231 — 
origin  of  the  title,    III.   203 
—manner  of  choosing,  i^.— • 
nature  of    the  office,   210 — -, 
Court  of,  22!— list  of.  352. 

— —  of  the  staple,  iexteot  of 
his  jurisdiction,  I.  256. 

Maypole  in  the  Strnnd,  III.  465. 

Maee,  the,  in  the  Borough,  111. 

157. 
Mead,  Dr.lifeof^  JV.4il.  . 
Measurer^  the  sheriff's  of  London 

ordered  to  provide  Standard, 

for  the  whole  Jciilgdom,  \,fS, 
Mercer's  company,    account  of 

the,  III.  245. 
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Mercer's  ball  and  chapel,   II. 

519. 

MerchanNadventurers,  charter 
to  them,  I.  319-*violenl  con- 
test between  two  companies 
of,  461— new  charter  to, 
455-.^;harteT  of  incorporation 
to,  359, 

Merchant  Taylors  company,  vio- 
lent tumult  between  them  and 
the  Goldsmiths,  I.  150-^their 
outrageous  conduct  at  the 
election  of  a  mayor,   348— 

.    account  of  the,  III.  349.  - 

— hall,  il.  427. 

y  ,  school,  foun- 

dation of,  I.  557 — description 
and  history  of,  II.  498, 

Merchants  of  the  Staple,  their 
origin,  I.  152. 

Merton,  vinap;e  of,  IV.  205. 

Mews,  the  King's,  111.487. 

Middlesex,  disturbances  at  the 
election  for  members  for,  II. 
211 — 219— proceedings  rela- 
tive to,  223— <le«cription  of 
the  county  of,  IV.  225— 
election  for,  515— 525. 

V  '  *  hospital,  history  and 

description  of,  IV.  9. 

Middleton,  Sir  Hugh,  brings 
the  New  River  to  London, 
IL  32— life  of,  IV.  387. 

Mile-end,  iV.  81. 

Militia,  London,  origin  of  the, 

111.347- 
Millachip,  proceedings  relative  to 

his  being  impressed,  II.  255. 

Mills.  Broraiey,  burnt,  IV.  529. 

Milton,  John,' life  oF,  IV.393. 

Mims,  South,   village  of,    IV, 

•   289. 

Minories,  II.  378. 

Mint,  tbe,  in  the  Borough,  III. 

171. 
Mitcham^  vil]ftgeof>  IV.  207* 


Monk,  General,  remains  of  hii 

house.  111.  4. 
Monster,  a  villain  so  called,  con<* 

victed,  If.  312. 
Montague  Close,  III.  159. 
Monument,  descr^tion  of  the^ 

11.468. 
Moorfields,  IL  539, 
Moorgate,   built,   L  329—- hisr 

tory  of,  11.  3e7, 
Mord^n^oUege,     history    and 

description  of,  IV .  340. 
Morden,  village  of,  IV.  207. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  life  of,  iV. 

427. 
Morocco,    company    of    Lon« 

don  merchants  trading  to,  1. 

323. 
Mortality,  bills  of,  institution  of 

the,  11 .  3590— parishes  includ- 
ed in,  360. 
Mortlake,  village  of,  IV.  208. 
Mottingham,    hamlet  of,    IV. 

369, 
Museum,    British,    history  and 

description  of,  IV.  I6. 
Musician's  company,  account  of 

the/  in.  269. 
Muswell-hili,    hamlet  of,    IV. 

269. 

N. 

Nantps,  the  revocation  of  tha 
edict  €tt\  increases  the  popu- 
lation and  manufactures  of 
London^  II.  103. 

Needlemaker's  company,  ac- 
count of  the,  111.  269. 

Nelson,  lord,  presents  the  sword 
of  the  surviving  French  Ad- 
miral at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  to  the  city  of  London, 
II.  346 — death  and  public 
funeral  of,  IV.  53 J. 

New  Church  in  the  Suand,  IIL 
464. 
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Newgate»  repaired  by  oider  of 
the  King,  I.  98-«^pefttilefice 
in,  326-->febuilt  by  the  eze- 
colors  of  Sir  R.  Wbittington^ 
335-^reat  tumult  in,  370^- 
Tiot  io>  IL  131-^the  first 
stone  of  the  new  prison  of, 
laid^  233— •destroyed  by  the 
rioters^  265-^tbe  place  of 
execution  removed  from  Ty- 
burn tO)     282— history     of, 

371. 
■I  ■■■■■    market,  III.38« 
Newington  Butts,  description  of, 

IV.  143. 
■         '  ■   *   Stoke,    viUage  of, 

IV.  290. 

New  Inn,  III.  46l. 

Newspapers,  first  printed,  1. 528. 

New  Prison,  Clerkenwell,  IV. 
48. 

New  Testament,  the  English 
translation  of,  burnt  at  St« 
Paul's  Cross,  I.  503— printed 
with  the  King^s  licence,  519. 

New  River,  brought  to  London, 
II.  32— bursts  its  channel,  296 
»— 344-— history  and  d^crip- 
tionof,  IV.  5 1. 

__,•«.....  company,  oQce  of 
the.  III.  121. 

Nicholases  alms-houses,  II.  556, 

Nicholson,  John,  religious  dis- 
putation between  him  and 
Henry  VIIL  I.  518. 

I  Margaret,   aUempts 

to  stab  his  majesty,  II.  294. 

Nobility,  splendor  o^  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  1.  179* 

Non- freemen,  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be  employed 
by  freemen,  II.  l65. 

Nonsuch,  palace  of,  IV*  183. 

Nortball,  village  of.  IV.  29O. 

North-Briton,  No.  45,  a  crimi- 
nal information  filed  against 
9 


the  authors,  &c.  cf,  11.  1§S 
—is  ordered  to  be  burnt  by 
the  comrnon  hangman,  196-^ 
disturbances  relative  to,  197 
— >a  bookseller  pilloried  iot 
publishing,  202. 

Notes,  Bank,  agreement  of  the 
merchants  to  take  them  in 
payment,  11.  153. 

Northumberland-house,  III.  483. 

Norton-Falgate  liberty,  IV.  7^. 

Norwood,  Middlesex,  villsgeof, 
IV.  291. 

'  Surrey,    viUage  of, 

IV.  209. 

o. 

Old  Bailey,  IIL  143. 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  execalioa 

of,  1.327. 
Old  Change,  the.  III.  25. 
Oldstrect,  IV.  5g, 
Opera-house,  the,  destroyed  by 

lire,   II.  309-— description  of 

the,  111.  501. 
Orphan's  court.  III.  224. 

Yund,  6rst  meDiioa  oi, 

1. 302 — act  for  continuing  the 

duty  on  coals  in  favour  of, 

11.  157. 

working  school*  IV.  66* 


Orpington,  village  of,  IV.  3/0 

Osterley  Park,  IV.  271. 

Otto,  M.  illumination  at  to 
house,  on  the  peace  with  tha 
French  Republsc,  IV.  511. 

Oxford  Chapd,  IV.  7. 

Oyster-meters,  trial  respecting 
the  wages  of,  II.  261. 

P. 

Paddington,    village  of,     I^* 

■  'j>  ■  ■    ■    canal,  opening  « 

the,  IV.  506. 
Paget-hottse,  III.  5iS* 
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Painted  Chamber^'  account  of 
the.  III.  452. 

Painter-stainer's  company,  ac- 
count of  the,  III.  270. 

■  hall,  111.  91. 

Palace-court,  III.  170. 

Palatines,  a  great  number  of 
distressed,  arrive  in  London, 
11.  145-*8ix  hundred  decoyed 
to  London  by  a  German  offi- 
cer, 201—- are  relieved  and 
sent  to  America,  202. 

Pancras,  parish  of,  IV.  293. 

Pannier  alley,  the  highest  ground 
in  London,  111.  38. 

Pantheon,  the,  fire  at,  11.  316 
—description  of  the^  III. 
530. 

Pavement,  tesselated,  found  in 
Leadenhall-sUetft,  IV.  524. 

Pardon  Passage,  IV.  55 

Paris-garden,  old  manor  of,  III, 
173. 

Parish-clerks,  company  of,  act 
a  play  at  Skinner's- well,  I. 
320 — accoiat  of  the.  III. 
270. 

Parliam«mt,  thecirizensof  Loo* 
don  first  summoned  to,  by  the 
King's  writ,  I.  l62— three  re- 
presentatives sent  by  London 
to,  193—  petitions  tor  «  con- 
firmation of  the  prerogatives 
of  London,  282-^interfere 
a^ain<t  the  decree  of  the  Star- 
chamber  respecting  the  Irish 
Estates,  11.  48-"-account  of 
the  forms  of  proceeding  in  both 
bouses  of.  111.  447. 

parson's  Green,  hamlet  of,  IV. 

296. 
Party-walb    and    water-spou^s, 
retruiations      re-'pecltng     II. 
128. 

Patten-maker's  company,  ac- 
count of  the,  III.  270. 


Paving  of  London,  acts  and 
orders  relative  to^  I.  235—^ 
331  -*-506— 372— 523— -525 
—II.  6—86—190. 

Paviour's  company,  account  of 
the.  III.  271. 

Peace,  ceremony  at  the  procla- 
mation of,  I V  •  508. 

Pecultars,  why  certain  parishes 
are  so  called,  III.  333. 

Pedlar's  Acre,  tradition  respect* 
ing,  IV.  153. 

Peerless  Pool,  IV.  64. 

Penn,  WaiUm,  life  of,  IV. 
453. 

Penny-Post^  first  set  up  by  a 
private  person,  II.  105. 

Pentonville,    village    of,     IV. 

297. 
Pest-house,  the  city,  IV.  63. 

Petersham,  village  oip,  IV  •209* 

Petition  to  Charles  L  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances.  If.  50, 

Petty  Canons  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, college  of.  III.  112. 

Pewterer's  company,  aecount  of 
the.  III.  271. 

hall,  II.  459. 


mi^ 


Phenomenon,  singular,  IV.  5 18. 

Philanthropic  Reform,  account 
of  the,  IV*  145. 

Philpot,  Sir  John,  hit  expeidi- 
tion  against  the  Scotch  pirates, 
I.  264. 

Phyricians,  prohibited  from  prac- 
tising witnout  licence,  L  474 
—obtain  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, 487. 

-  college  of.  III.  36. 

Picard,  Henry,  a  citizen  of 
London,  entertains  four  kings, 
1.  241. 

Piccadilly,  III.  328. 

Pickpockets,   a  school  for^   II. 

17. 

Pie- powder,  court  o^^  HI.  2?6» 
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Pinmaker's  coiApinj,  Account  of 
the,  III.  271. 

ball,  II.  424. 

Pinner,  hamlet  of,  IV.  2Q7* 
Pipes,    leaden,    for  conveying* 
water  under  ground,  invention 
of,  1.  522. 
Pitt,  the  Right  tton.   W.  ap- 
pointed    prime    minister,    II. 
283 — the  freedom  of  the  city 
voted  to,  284^— receives  the 
thanks  of  the  city  for  his  con- 
duct in  settling  the  regency, 
301— life  of,    IV.  488— pro- 
ceedings  of  the  citizens  rela- 
tive   to    his    ihonument    in 
Guildhall,  541. 
Plagues,  1.28— 232— 24l~245 

—3  i  ^4 1 Q 463 488 

527-536-553-558—11.  5— 
^—28-^1 — particulars  of  the 
dreadful  one  in  1665,  87 • 
Plaistow,  hamlet  of,  IV.  329. 
Plasterer's  company,  account  of 

the,  III.  272. 
Plays,  the  ej&hibition  of^  put  un- 
der restrictions,    II.   9— sub- 
jected to  the  inspection  of  the 
loifd  chamberlaia,  1 41  • 
Play-houses  the  number  of '  li- 
mited. II.  141. 
Plumber's  company,  account  of 
the.  III.  272. 

hall,  11.497. 


1 

Porter's  company,    itccount  of 

the,  III.  272. 
Portland  chapel,  IV.  9. 

' place,  IV.  9. 

Portman -square,  IV.  6. 

Port  re  ve,  or  chief  magistrate  of 

London,    appointed    by    th6 

King,    I.  55 — ^nature  of  his 

office,  in.  207. 
Portsoken-ward,  description  of, 

II.  377* 
Postern-gate,     history  of    the^ 

II.  3^)4. 
Post  Office,    general,    descrip* 

tion  and  history  of  the,  IL 

455. 
Poulterer's  company,  aecoont  of 

the,  HI.  273. 
Poullryi  the,  II.  517. 

Compter,  II.  518. 


Plumstead,  village  of,  IV.  370. 
Police  of  the  metropolis,  a  bill 

for  regulating,    rejected,  II. 

289 — reform  of  the,  II.  3 1 8 

*— present  state  of   the.  III. 

522. 
Pope,  Alexander,  life  of,    IV. 

412. 
Poplar,  hamlet  of,  IV.  134. 
Population  of  London,  returns 

of  the,  11.  357. 
Porter,  first  brewery  of,  IV.  78 


Pratt,    Charles,    Earl  Cs^dea, 
life  of,  IV .  479. 

Prebendaries  of  St.  PauFi,  UI. 
334.' 

Prerogative  Court,  III.  107- 

Press-warrants,  dissensions  in 
the  corporation  relative  to 
th4  execution  of,  in  the  city,' 
II.  233—235 — the  lord- 
mayor  refuses  to  back,  252 
-—executed  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  lord-mayor, 
298. 

Printer^,  apprehended  by  order 
of  the  house  of  commons,  dis- 
charged by  the  sitting  alder- 
men, II.  237. 

Printing,  the  ajt  of,  introduced 
into  London,  I.  410. 

Prior,  Matthew,  life  of,  IV.' 
403. 

Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  re- 
mains of  the  old.  III.  151. 

Privileged  places,  suppre$5ioii 
of,  II.  111. 

Privy  Gardens,  III.  495^ 


INDEX* 
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ProcMstoo  at  Ibe  funeral  of  Hen- 
ry yil.  I.  4$7— at  the  coro. 
nation  of  Anne  Boleyn,  507 
—on  occasion  of  the  thank«>^ 
giviAff  for  the  King's  recove- 
ry, ft.  304 — at  the  thanks- 
giving for  naval  victories,  343 
—at  the  proclamation  of 
peace,  IV'.  508.  at  the  fa* 
neral  of  Lord  Nelson,  532. 

Froclaroation,  relative  to  popular 
tumults  at  elections,  1. 183*« 
against  wiring  arms,  215 — 
relative  to  the  coin,  228 — 
against  Iqirous  persons,  231 
•—for  the  revival  of  archery, 
243— <x>nGert)iog  the  liberties 
granted  to  the  city,  286 — 
against  heresies,  502 — against 
erecting  new  buildings,  II.  14 
— 26--igain5t  vagrants,  23 — 
for  the  nobility  eivd  gentry  to 
quit  London^  3-11 

Proctors  in  Doctors  Commons, 
nature  of    dieir  office.    111. 

109* 

Prognostications,  false,   I.  491 

—II.  166. 
Provisions,  prices  of,  L  30—37 

63— 66*-,l71_186— 217 — 
225 — 232—240—341  —343 
—350—395 — 452—  460 — 
53(5—553—11/9 — 24—  334 
^■349—352. 

■>  regulations  respecting. 

I.    155—170—182—185 — 

505—530—11.  7. 

Putney,  rifiage  of,  IV.  210. 

Q. 

Quaken,  the,  distinguish  them* 
selves  in  providing  warm  cloth* 
ing  for  tne  soldiers  employed 

.  against  the  rebels,  II.  i55. 

Quebec-bill,  discontents  occa- 
sioned by  the,  II.  247. 


vol,  IV. 


Qiseenhithei  purchased  by  the 
citizens,  I,  ll2'— hbtory  of, 
III.  90. 

— — — -  ward,  description  of, 
III.  80, 

Queen's  Palace,  description  of 
the,  111.498. 

■      ■     ■   Square,  IV.  25. 

Quo  WarrantQ,  a  writ  issued  to 
try  the  validity  of  the  city 
charters,  11'.  IQL — judgment 
entered  up  on,  103 -—the 
judgment  reversed,  109. 

R. 

Rag.fair,  IV.  87. 

Rain,    great  damage   done  by 

the,  II.  299. 
Raine's  hospital,  IV.  130. 
Rainham,  village  of,  IV.  329- 
Ramsey,  Abbot  of,  remains  of 

his  mansion   in    Deech-laiie, 

HI.  7. 

Ranelagh-house  and  gardens,  de- 
scription of,  IV.  235. 

Ratcliffe,  dreadful  fire  at,  II. 
327 — description  of  the  ham- 
let of,  IV.  130. 

Read,  Alderman  Richard^  com- 
pelled to  serve  as  a  foot  soldier, 
I.  518. 

Recorder,  first  mention  of  a,  I. 
172— attempt  of  the  crown  to 
nominate  the,  II.  23 — salary 
of,  increased,  210 — ^proceed- 
ings of  the  court  of  common- 
council  on  his  reTu-tal  to  go  up 
with  the  city  remonstrance, 
234— the  salary  limited  to  the 
antient  sum  in  certain  cases, 
245 — salary  increased  to  a 
thomand  pounds,  246 — -re- 
duced again,  269— increase  o 
it,  292-^eductioa  of  it,  309f 
■—nature  of  the  office  of,  III. 
216-^list  of,  3fi6. 


ese 
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Recruiting  houses  destroyed  by 

the  mob^  IL  32g»^35, 
Red-cross*street  library.  III.  4. 
Red-lion-squarey  IV.  25. 
R^encyrbill,  proceedings  of  the 

citizens  of  London  on  the»  II. 

300. 
Regrators,    iniquitous    practices 

of,  I.  210—11.  296. 
Regulations  respecting  buildings^ 

I.  71—112—242—11.    14— 

26—128. 

provisions, 


I.  155 — 170 — 172—  185— 
505—539—11. 7. 

Religious  houses>  suppression  of 
the,  I.  51(5. 

Remembrancer,  nature  of  the 
oJaSce  of,  III.  2rl  7, 

Requests,  court  of,  establish- 
ment of,  I.  484 — confirmed 
by  act  of  parliament,  II.  29 — 
its  powers  extended,  447 — 
nature  of.  III.  224s 

Richard  I.  the  chief  magistrate 
of  London  officiates  as  chief 
butler  at  the  coronation  of,  I. 
70— ^»ndertakes  an  expedition 
to  Palestine,  7 1— changes  the 
title  of  bailiff  to  that  of  mayor, 

72 magnificent     reception 

after    his  captivity,    73— his 
charter  to  London,  J6. 
■■  II.  his  coronation,  I.  26l 

—order  of  his  public  entry  in- 
to London,  263 — his.  confer- 
ence with  Wat  Tyler  in 
Smithfield,  271— bis  grant  of 
privileges  to  the  constable  of 
the  Tower,  279^—292 — his 
charter  to  London,  283 — or- 
ders the  city  walls  to  be  re- 
paireJ,  295 — lus  contest  with 
the  batons,  299— suspends  the 
city  magistrates,  303 — finishes 
Westminster-hall,  307— mar- 


ries Isabella,  of  France, 
reviews  the  citizens  on  BlaA- 
heath,  310 — is  deposed,  312.: 

'  III.  measures  pursued  by 

him  to  obtain  the  crown,  I. 
424— coronation  of,  440— i« 
defeated  and  killed  at  the  bat* 
tie  of  Bosworth,  448. 

Richmond,  village  of,  IV.  211. 

Rickmansworth,  town  of,  IV. 
3 12. 

Riots,  L  74—99—150—194 — 
199 — 21 1 — 223— 227— a^ff 
—288 — 304 — 310 — 341 — 
3(54 — ^370 — 459— 47&— 479 

—II.  22 43—44—48—53 

—^5  8—1 1 5— 162— 1(53— 193 
—  212 — ^215 — ^224 — ^particu- 
lars of  the  great,  in  the  year 
I78O,  261— 281— 291— 317 
-«324 — 329 — 335 — on  ac- 
count of  tte  high  price  of  pro- 
visions, 351. 

Rock-lock,  under  London-bridge, 
origin  of,  I.  342. 

Roehampton,  hamlet  of,  IV:  21 6. 

Rogers's  alms-houses,  li.  557, 

Rolls,  chapd  of  the,  history  and 
description  of,'  III.  132. 

— — -  Master  of  the,  nature  of 
his  office,  IIL  133. 

Romford,  town  of,  IV,  329- 

Rosemary -lane,  IV.  87- 

Rotherhithe,  descriptioa  of,  IV. 

141. 
Royal  Cumberland  Free-maswi** 
school,  history  and  descriptioa 

of,  IIL  177. 

-• Exchange,  foundation  of, 

11.  2— visited  by  Q.ueen  Eli- 
zabeth,   5 — history    and  de^ 

scription  of,  IIL  437- 

..............—^  Assurance  com- 


pany, history  of  the.  III.  asa 
-  Society,  ic^tifution  of^  IL 
8§. 


INDEX. 
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Royalty  Thettre,  IV.  88. 

Russel  square,  IV.  22. 

Russia  Company,  history  of  the, 

m.2S9. 


Sacheyerel,  Doctor^  violent  out* 
nges  ia  coDsequenct  of  his 
trial,  11.115. 

Sadler's  compacy«  account  of 
the,  UI.  273. 

hall,  UI.  24. 

wells,  IV.  64. 

Sailors,  daogeious  riots  occasion- 
ed by,  XL  163— *-a  military 
guard  refused  at  the  execution 
of  one  of  the  rioters,  164-  - 
unrig  the  outward  bound  ves- 
sels^  214"— battles  between 
them  and  the  coal-heavers, 
217— tumultuous  proceedings 
ofthe^281. 

St.  Alban,  Wood-street,  U.  552. 

St.  Alban's,  town  of,  IV.  313. 

St.  Alphage,  London-wall,  U. 

d40a 

St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  re- 
mains of,  II.  409- 

m.^ Holbora,  III.  137- 

Undershaft,  11.394. 
Wardrobe,  III.  112. 
St.  ^nne,  within  Aldersgaie,  III. 
11. 

Limehonse,  IV.  133. 
■  Soho,  III.  525. 

St.  Atttholin,  Watling-streetrll. 

514. 
St.  Anthony,  hospital  and  school 

of,  n.  424. 
St.  Ai^^tine,  Old  Change,  III. 

25. 
St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange,  II. 

431. 
the  Great,  III. 


dation  of,  I.  532*^history  and 
description  of,  111,  146. 
^  the  Less,  III. 


149. 
St.  Rennet,  Fink,  II.  427* 

■    Grass-church,  11.472. 
: Paul's  Wharf,  111. 

99* 
St.  Botolph  Aldersgate,  III.  8. 

— .~^i-^—  Aldgate,  II.  380. 

■    ■...— Bisbopsgate,  11.414. 

St.  Bride^  Fleet-street,  III.  121. 

St.  Catharine,  Coleman,  II.  Sg?- 

■     ■  Cree-church,  II. 

398. 
— —  near  the  Tower, 

IV.  127. 

St.  Clement,  Danes,  III.  458. 
East  Cheap,    11. 

479. 
St.  Dionis  Back-church,  IT.  451. 

St.  Dunstanin  the  East,  11.383. 

r- Stepney,  IV.  135. 

in  the  West,  III. 

134. 
St.  Rdmundthe  King,  11.452* 
St.  Ethelburga^  11.412. 
St. George,  Bloomsbury.IV.  15. 
■  Botolph  -  lane,    II. 

464. 


531. 


inthe£ast,'IV.  130. 
Hanover-square,  III . 

Hospital^  history  and 
description  of.  III.  534. 

Queen*square,    IV. 


24. 


150. 


Ho^italyfowi- 


— Southwark,  III.  170. 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  III.  2. 

in  the  Fields,  1 V.  1 1 . 

■      ■  Hospital  of.  III.  4. — 
IV.  II. 
St.  Helen's,  Great,  II.  410. 

Little,  II.  412. 

St.  James,  Clerkenwell,  IV.  43. 
Puke's  Place,  IL  3g2. 


xxxri 


INDEX. 


Sft.  James  Garltck  bifl*  11.  502. 
.  Palace  0f,  history  and 

description  6f  U)«,  111.  495. 
Park,  111.497- 


^-Square,  111.529. 
W  estminster,  II  1.527- 


St.  John  Baptist,  io  tbe  Savoy, 

III.  474. 

■  priory   of,   in 

Holywell-latie,  IV.  77- 

■  .     ■         GlerkenwelU  IV.  46. 
Evangelist,  Wcstmin- 


St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,    II. 
547. 

— — ' Aldermary,  II.  512. 

■  Axe,  11.  396, 

— —  la  Bonoe,  IV.  3. 
le  Bove,  II.  508. 


— i^^^  at  Hill,  II.  460. 
LambelbyfV.  I  S3. 


ster.  III.  455. 

I  ■    ■«■'    '  Gate,  I V»  4(5. 

>   Horselydowo,     III. 


Magdalen/  B^rinofid- 

sey,  IV.  13«. 

Old  FMi- 


150. 


of  Jerusalem,  founda-  {     II{«  483. 


street-hill,  111.  111. 

Newington,  IV.  14S. 

..    ■  ■  I  ■  Ovteries,  III.  157* 

Rotheihithe,  IV.  141. 

Rduncevfll,  hospi^  tf. 


tion  of  tbe  priory  of,  L  57— 
burnt  by  this  Keatiah  rebeUi 
26g — ^hbtory  of,  IV.  45. 

Square,  IV.  45. 

Wftpphig,  IV.  128. 


*  i»h, 


St.  Laurence>  Jewry,  IL  530. 
St.  Leonaid,  SboiedUcb,  IV.  72. 


All 


.•«• 


Somerset,  III.  88. 
fipital,    iKMpital  and 
priory  of.  If.  418. 

le  Savoy,  IIT.  474. 
le  Strand,  III.  464. 
Whitechapel,IV.  83. 
Woolnotfa,  II.  453. 


St.  Luke's  Hospital,  history  and    St.  Matthew,   Betbnal  Greeii« 
deacription of ,  IV.  6l.  IV.  80. 


-,  Middlesex,  IV.  59. 
St.  Magnus,  Ltmdon-bridge,  U. 

<66. 
St.  Margaret's  Hill,  III.  iGft.      | 

.1     .     ■ Lothbury,  11.538. 

Patlen«,  II.  4(S%. 

'^  Westminster,  III. 

438. 

St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  III.  460. 

■  le  Grand,  the  sessions 

of  the  peace  for  the  city  of 

London  formerly  held  there, 

'  I.  486— Hsariicular  account  of, 

IU.15. 
-  Ludgiite,  IIL  7S. 

Orgar,     its    remains 


^.1    tl  I  ■  ■  w 


24. 


FHday.strMt,in< 


;•  Michael,   Aldgite,  remains 
of  the  chapel  of,  li.  393. 

>-«>  Basstihaw,  if.  544* 
^  Conlull,  II.  443. 
—  Crooked  -  lane,  IL 


^^1*1 


478. 


90. 


converted  into  a  French  Pro- 
testant church,  II.  480. 

Outwich,  II.  426. 


8t.  Mary  Abohurch,  il.  480. 


-^  aueenlnthe,    ID* 

—  Royal,  11.503. 
— — — —  Wood  -  street,  H. 

553. 
St.  Mildred,  Bread-street,  HI. 

82. 

— -  Poultry,  n.  517. 

St.  Nicholas  Cole-al^y,  111.87* 
St.  Olave,  Hart-street,  If.  388* 
— Jewryj  II.  53^. 

<  i..  Soutlmirlt^  tIL  155. 
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St.  Paul,  catfiedral  of,  buUdtn^ 
of,  I.  18—^18  burnt  and  re- 
frailty  28  ■  the  spire  takea 
down,  and  a  new  one  erected, 
182— the  steeple  burnt,  350 
—the chapterhouse  broke  in- 
to bf  the  London  clergy,  5M 
«*the  high  altar  taken  down, 
540-— nearly  destroyed  by 
lightning,  557— -the  repara- 
tkm  of  it  promoted  by  the 
long,  II.  86— -description  and 
historical  account  of.  III.  89 
«-«dttties  and  privileges  of  the 
ecclesiastical  officers  beloi^- 
ing  to,  333. 

■     ■■     -  College,  in.  112. 

Corent-garden,  burnt. 


II.  931— <lescription  of,  HI. 
504. 

"-  Sdiool,  foundation  of,  I. 
467— the  exhibitions  of-  Ae 
sc^lars  of,  increased,  II.  243 
— 4»istoiy  and  description  of, 

III.  74. 
Sbadwell,  IV.  131. 


St.  Peter,  Comhill,  II.  445. 

Hospital,  IV .  144. 

le  Poor,  II.  421. 

■  ad  Vincnla,  IV.  g3. 

■         Westminster.       See 

U^tmiwsttr  Abhey  • 
St.  Sariour,    Southwark,    III. 

157. 
St.  Sepdchr^,    Snow-faill,  HI. 

141. 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  m.  449. 

■  Odemaa-itreet.  II. 
536. 

■       ■  Wallbtocfc,  II.  487. 
St.  Swithin,  London  Stone,  II. 

489. 
St.   Thomas's  hospital,  charter 
of  incorporarion  to  the  govern- 
on  of,  I.  542-^istory  and  de- 
scription of.  III.  l€0. 
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St.  Thomas  Sou&wark,  III. 
165. 

St.  Vedast,  Foster-lane,  III.  22; 

Salisbury-house,  III.  476. 

Salter's  company,  account  of  the, 
III.  250. 

— —  hall,  IL  492. 

Sanctuary  at  Westminster^  ac- 
count of  the,  III.  437  • 

Sandersted,  village  of,  IV.  2 1 7. 

Sarage,  Richard,  iifeof,  IV.  407* 

Savoy,  the,  attacked  by  the  ci- 
tizens, I.  256— riot  in,  II.  193 
-^set  on  &e  by  the  prisaners, 
296— history  and  deacriptien 
of,  III.  472. 

Saves  roort,  the  manor-house  of 

.    WeH Greenwich,  IV.  845. 

Schools,  public,  petition  to  parli- 
ament for  the  establishment  of, 

I.  354.— «five  more  founded, 

367. 
Scotland-yard,  III.  489. 
Scots  hospital  of  King  Charles 

II.  III.  136. 

Scrivener's  company,  account  of 
the.  III.  273. 
'  hall,  111.  14. 

Sea-coal,  the  burning  of,  [vohi- 
bited  in  London,  1.  172. 

Seditious  meetings  and  publica- 
tions, proclaniati<»  against, 
11.317. 

Seneschals  appointed  to  govenL 
the  city,  I.  139. 

Serjeant's  inn,    Oiancery-lane, 

III.  131. 

■  Fleet-street,  IIIv 

124. 

Sessions -house,  Clerkenweil- 
green,  the  foundation  stone 
laid,  II.  259— opened,  279— 
history  and  description  of,  IV. 
46. 

— — — —  in  the  Old  Bailey^ 

III,  143. 


sr^txviit 
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Sbacklewell,  hamlol  of,  IV.  29?. 

Shadwell,  hanflet  of,  IV.  134. 

ShafteBbuiy  bouse,  III.  11. 

Shaw,  Dr.  preaches  at  St.  Paal's 
cross  ia  favour  of  Richard  III. 
t.  429. 

Sheeo,  East,  hamlet  of,  IV.  2 17. 

West,  hamlet  of,IV.  218. 

Sheriffs, .the  city  purchases  a 
ri^t  to  choose,  I.  59— *pu- 
nished  for  obttmcttDg  the 
*  King's  purveyor,  87"-tbe  du- 
ration of  their  office  limited  to 
one  year,  102  -—origin  of  the 
custom  of  the  payment  or 
tender  of  six  horse-shoes  when 
they  are  8Wom,^r'104«— ^ne 
fini^  for  not  rendering  his  ac- 
count, 105— -the  king's  man- 
damus to  choose  one,  109— 
a^e  allowed  seven  pounds  an- 
nually on  passing  their  ac- 
counts, 11&— are  imprisoned, 
1 19^— ordered  to  provision  the 
Tower,  1 97— the  number  of 
their  Serjeants  and  clerks  fixed, 
411— the  mode  of  electing, 
settled,  414 — one  fined  for 
kneeling  too  close  to  the  lord- 
mayor,  4 19 — ^an  alderman  dis- 
franchised for  not  serving  the 
office  of,  473 — beginning   of 

•  the  custom  of  nominating,  by 
the  lord^mayor  drinking  to 
them,  II.  16— -dispute  between 
the  lord-mayor  and  common7 
alty  respecting  the  right  of 
choosing  one,  54— ^-contested 
election  of,  99— regulations  for 
the  election  of,  16O— a  peer 
offers  himself  candidate  for  the 
office  of,  342-r-nature  of  the 
office  and  manner  of  choosing, 
III.  213 — ^their  court,  223— 
absent  from  the  Eastcrr dinner, 
507. 


Ship  money,  first  demand  of  IL 
43— a  source  of  continual  dis- 
putes between  the  ministry  aod 
citizens,  46. 

Shipwrights,  the  company  of, 
admitted  to  their  livery,  II. 
230— account  of.  III.  274. 

Shooter^s  hill,  IV,  349. 

Shop  1^x,unpopularity  of  the,  II. 
290-^ts  r^feal  celebrated»309. 

Shoreditch,  vdlage  o^  IV.  70. 

■■  duke  of^  origin  of  that 

title,  II.  17. 

Sierra  Leone  Company,* history 
of,  III.  314. 

Silk  manufacture,  employs -maajr 
hundreds  of  people,  II.  35— 
great  increase  oiv  85.. 

Silkmen,  account  of  the  ooo^* 
ny  of.  III.  274. 

Silkthrower'ft  company/  aecouat 
ofthe,  ill.274. 

Silkwomen,  mystery  of,  act  of 
parliament  in  their  fiivour>  I* 
367. 

Simnel,  Lambert,  'his  insurrec- 
tion, 1. 453. 

Sion  G)llege,~  history  and  des- 
cription of,  II.  549. 

— —  house,  IV.  276. 

Six  Clerk's  Office,  IV  .35. 

Skinner's  company,  quarrel  be- 
tween them  and  the  fishmon- 
gers^ I.  223 — repair  part  of 
the  dty  wall,  414— account 
of  the.  III,  240.       ' 

hall,  11.  497. 

Small  Pox  Hospital,  description 
of  IV.  294. 

Smithfield,  East,  IV.  87. 

West,     Wat    Tyler 

killed  in,  I.  273.  Tournaments 
in,  L  241—302—320—401 
paved  at  the  expense  of  the 
citizens,  II.  32 — ^historical  ac- 
count of.  III.  145. 
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Snow-hill.III.  141.  I 

Soap  fint  tnfltk  in  LondooJ.  490. 
■■        maker's  conipany>  account 

of  the,  III.  273. 
Soho-9quare,  III.  526, 
SofDerset*hon9e,  history  and  des- 

criptioo  of.  III.  460. 
Somer's  town,  hamlet  of^   iV. 

295. 
Southampton  Buildings,  IV.  41. 
Southgate,  hamlet  of,  1V^297. 
Sonth  Sea  Bubble,  ruinous  efl^ts 

of  the,  11.123 — ^111.300. 
'  Company,  history  of 

the.  III.  297. 

House,  II.  425. 


Southwark,  bnmtby  William  the 
Conqueror,  I.  42 — granted  to 
the  city  of  London,  2 10-— de- 
predations committed  there  by 
the  Kentish  rebels,  269--*or- 
dered  to  be  paved,  512— 4he 
stews  put  down  by  proclama- 
tion, 521— act  for  establishing 
a  market  in,  II .  174 — proceed- 
ings respecting  the  bailiff's  sa- 
lary, 294 — ^resolutions  on>the 
right  of  juritdiotion  of  the 
city  of  London  in,  295— >the 
freemen  resident  in^  petition  to 
be  represented  in  common- 
council,  300— description  of, 
III.  153. 

— riace,  in.  171. 

Spectacle  maker's  company,  ac- 
count of  the.  III.  275* 

Spencers,  the  favourites  of  Ed- 
ward II.  disturbances  in  coibe- 
quence  of  their  recall^  I.  1199 
are  executed  as  -  tiaiiors,  200. 

Spenser,  Edmund,Ufeof,  IV.399. 

Spitalfields,  hamlet-of,  IV.  79, 

Spftal  Sermons,  ti.  418. 

Springs,  which  supplied  the  city 
with  water,  }.  107:  •• 


Stage  performances  in  London^ 
history  of,  III.  506. 

Staines,  town  of,  IV.  298. 

Standard  in  Cbeapside,  water 
brought  from  Tyburn  to  the, 
I.  341. 

.  on  CornhiH,  history 

of  the,  II.  436. 

Stanmore,  village  of,  IV.  299. 

Stanweil,  village  of,  IV.  300. 

Staple's  Inn,  III.  136. 

Star  Chamber^origin  of  that  ootirty 
I.  453. 

Starchmaker's  Company,  account 
of  the,  III.  275. 

Stationer*8  Company,  account  of 
the,  III.  275. 

hail,  III.  76. 

Steel  yard,  II.  495. 

Merchants  of  the,T.29— 
are  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  duties,  109— their  privileges 
confirmed ,  1 28  -- extraordind ry 
immunities  granted  to,  141 — 
are  obliged  to  keep-  Bishops* 
gate  in  repair,  161 — an  alder^ 
man  of  London  appointed  to 
be  their  judge,  337--charter 
granted  them  by  £dward,  IV. 
3p6 — commercial  treaties  with, 
411 — ^their  warehouses  plun- 
dered, 459— prohibited  from 
trading  to  the  Low  Countries, 
465 — their  privileges  resumed 
by  the  Kinfi^  541— 'last  meor 
tion  of,  U.  24. 

Stephen,  possesses  himself  of  the 
throne,  I.  69— is  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  ()0— his  resto- 
ration, 62. 
Stepney,  hamlet  of,  IV.  135. 
St^a,br  Bawdy-bottsesin  South- 
-   wark,' put  down  bypioclama* 
tion^  L  524-^rejulatioiis  fcr 
the,  III.  15Q* 

1 


\ 


Stocks,  erected  ia  creiy  wud  of 

the  city » I.  411. 
Stocksmarket,  II.  486. 
StockwelU  village  of,  IV.  164. 
StoWy  John,  description  of  his 

monument,  II.  395.— «lif»  of, 

IV.  375. 

Strand,  antient  aUte  Df»  I.  ^3S. 

ordered  to  be  paved,  SO&, 
Stratford,  Bow,  tV.  300. 
»■    ■   ■        Langthorae,  abbey  of, 

IV.  326—^30. 

Place,  IV.  7. 


INDEX. 


Straw,  Jack,  second  in  command 
to  Wat  Tyler,  executed,  I. 

274. 

Strawberry-hlll,  IV.  303. 
Streatham,  village  of,  IV.  218. 
Strype,  John,  life  of  IV.  378. 
Suburbs  of  London,  increased  by 

building  in  the  forest  of  Mid- 
dlesex, .  pS'-^antient  state  of, 

230— the  jurisdictioQ  of  the 

London  corporations  extended 

over,  4gO— fttate  of;  S27>: 
Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 

aaodety  founded  under  that 

title,  II.  223. 
Surgeons  prohibited  from  prac* 

tising  without  a  license,  I.  474. 
Surrey,  description  of  the  county 

of,  IV.  167- 
Sttttaa,  Mr.  life  of,  IV .  389. 

village  of,  IV.  219. 

•Sweating  Sickness,  great  mor- 
'  tality  produced  by  it,  I.  451 

485---497«-540. 
Swedish     church    in     Princes 

Square,  IV.  89. 
Sword-bearer,  nature  of  the  of- 
fice of.  III.  217. 
•Sydenham,  hamlet  of,  IV.  871. 
'Synagogues,  Jew's,    II.  390-— 

site  of  the  first,  in  London, 

13^. 


T. 


Tallage,  nature  of  that  tax^  I. 
108. 

Tallow-chandler's  oompai^,  tfie 
master  and  wirdena  empow- 
ered to  exambe  all  oils  bmigbt 
to  London,  1. 475— aoaomt  of 
the.  III.  276- 

— r-haU,  11.497* 

Tanners,  incorpoiafiQii  .of,  IV. 
141.    . 

Taverns  and  wine-^vaulls,  statate 
for  the  regulation  of  ,  1.353% 

Tavistock  square,  IV.  23. 

Teddington,  village,  of,  I V .  30 1  • 

Temple,  plundered  by  Princo 
Edward,  1 .  133— burnt  by  tho 
rebels  in  Wat  Tyler's  insor-  " 
rection»  269-^e6criptioo  of 
the,  III.  124— theoldehmcb^ 
128. 

'  the  Old,  IV.  4L 
the  Outer,  IIL  460. 

Temple-Bar,  its  great  antiqnltjr 
as  a  western  lx>ttodary  or  the 
city,   I.   235     doscriptioQ  of, 

III.  131. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  Ufe  of 

IV.  418. 

Thamea,  the  jorisdiotioii  df  the^ 
granted  to  thedtiaens  of  Lon- 
don, I.  76--great  inundation 
of  the,  110— J51— 4he  in- 
croachments  oa,  destroyed^ 
3IB-^the  jurisdictioa  of  the 
lordrmayor,  over  (confirmed 
by  parliament,  455-~forta 
erected  for  the  defence  of, 
478— 527<— 4kct  for  improving 
the  navigation  of,  39— the 
ballast  of»  monopolised  by  the 
^ngtAJ'^r'io  low  that  people 
crowed  it  00  foet^  at  I^ndon 
Bfid^,  l^^-*act  for  regula-* 
ting  ihetiihei;y>  on  the^  177^^ 


INDEX. 


ThameSy  bistory  and  descripti* 
oil  of.  III.  179. 

-street,  11,  383. 

Thavies  Inn,  III.  137. 

Thanksgiving  on  the  King's  re- 
covery, II,  304— for  naval  vic- 
tories^ 342. 

Theatre,  Little,  in  the  Hay-mar- 
ket, dreadful  accident  at,  II. 
335 — description  of,  III.  501 . 

■  Royaly  Covent  Garden^ 

III.  507. 

— — — — -  Dyury-lane,  a  pis- 
fired  at  his  majesty  in,  II. 
350— description  of^  III.  507. 

Theobalds^  hamlet  of,  IV.  315. 

Thomey  Island,  III.  369. 

Tiler's  company,  account  of  the^ 
III.  276. 

Tilt-yard,  III.  493. 

Tin-plate  worker's  company  ac- 
count of  the.  III.  276. 

Tobacco  pipe  maker's  company, 
account  of  the,  111.  277. 

Toll,  very  early,  I.  230. 

Tooting,  village  of,  IV.  220. 

Tortuii^,  record  of  its  applica- 
tion on  suspicion  of  treason, 
II.  35. 

Tottenham,  village  of,  IV.  301. 

Totteridge,  village  of,  IV.  316. 

Tournaments  remarkable,  in 
Gheapside,  !.  214 — in  Smith- 
fidd,  24 1—302—320 — 401— 
on  London-bridge,  30&— at 
Greenwich  514. 

Tower  of  London,  building  of, 
1. 47 — ^is  strengthened  to  over- 
awe  the  citizens,  109— taken 
by  the  Kentish  rebels,  27O— 
the  fortifications  of,  enlaiged, 
399— great  fire  in,  474 — pire- 

faratinns  for  the  defence  of, 
I.    321 — ^history     and    des- 
cription of,  IV.  go, 
— — hamleu,  IV.  126. 
you  IT.  f  f 


Xli 

-hill,  dreadful  accident  ony 


II.  195. 

-royal,  III.  505, 


—street   ward,  description^ 
of,  11.  382. 
Town-clerk,  nature  of  the  oflGlde 
of.  III.  216. 

hall,  in  the  Borough,  III. 

169. 

Trained-bands,  a  guard  of,  order- 
ed to  attend  the  house  of 
commons  daily,  II.  62 — join 
the  Earl  of  Essex  on  Turn- 
ham  Green,  Q5 — bravery  of, 
68 — six  regiments,  ordered  to 
be  raised,  81  ^-ordered  to  be 
kept  in  readiness — 154^174. 

Treasurer  of  St.  PaulS,  his  of- 
fice, III.  334. 

Treasury,  description  of  the, 
III.  494. 

Treaty,  first  commercial,  between 
England  and  France,  I.  J61. 

Trial,  respecting  the  right  of 
the  citizens  to  distra'n  in  West- 
minster, I.  133 — respecting 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
Londonin  BlackfriarsJI.  140- 
against  a  freeman  for  not  taking 
up  the  livery  of  his  company, 
150—  respecting  the  toll  oii 
London-bridge,  ib— of  the  re- 
bel  lords,  157—^or  employing 
a  non-freeman,  l64 — with  the 
tin-plate-worker's  company,' 
169— respecting  the  payment 
of  toll  at  rairs,  173 — for  acting 
as  a  broker  without  heme 
admitted,  201— for  refusing  to 
obey  the  lord-mayor's  precept 
to  call  a  common  hall.  ^46 
249*orespecting  toll  from  garr 
denersat  Black  Friars-bridg^, 
257 — respecting  the  toll  on 
hay  in  Smithfield,  259 — re- 
specting the  wages  oJT  oystej^ 


%\\i 
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meters,  26(^i^8pectiiig  im- 
proving the  navie;ation  of  the 
TfaameSy  ib»-of  the  lord-mayor 
for  neglect  of  duty  during  the 
riots,  277 — rcpecting  a  free- 
fiaan     exercising    his     trade 
without  having  served  an  ap« 
pienticesbipy  279-*-of  the  right 
of  the  court  of  alderman  to 
remove  one  of  thek  body,  29O 
•—respecting  the  erection  of  a 
floating  docK  in  the  Thames, 
292^^0  recover  a  penalty  for 
Bot  serving  the  office  of  she- 
riff, 312— -respecting  the  right 
of  freemen  of  London  to  be 
exempt  from  toll,  313 — res- 
pecting the  jurisdiction  of  Lon- 
don in    Southwark^    315— of 
some  members  of  the  Corres- 
ponding   Society    for     High 
Treason,  332.-of  Kyd  Wake 
for  insulting   the  king,    337 
♦—respecting  the  payment   of 
tythes^  505— respecting  carry- 
ing the  goods  of  non-freemen, 
IV.  528. 

Trinity  alms  houses,  Mile  end 
road.  IV.  81. 

Chapel,  IIL  532. 

■>■  ■       Hwpiul>    at    Deptford, 
IV. 346/ 

House,  institution  of  the, 


L  475. 


—  New,  description 
of,  IV.  125. 

•Minories,  church  of,  II. 


379- 


Square,  IV.  125. 


Turkey  Company,  incorporati- 
on of  the,  II.  14 — ^hi^tory  of 
the,  in.  291. 

Turner's  Company^  account  of 
the,  III.  277. 

Turnham  green,  village  of,  IV. 
303. 


Twickenham,  village    of,    IV* 

303. 
Tyburn,  vilUge  of,  lY,  2. 
Tyler,  Wat,  his  insurrectioti,  I, 
266 — ^is  killed  in  Smitbfieid 
by  the  lord*mayor,  273-*275. 
Ty  thes,  cause  respectii^  the  pay- 
ment of,  IV.  505. 
U. 
Ulster,  the  province  of,  bought 

by  the  citizens,  IL  30. 
Union  with  Ireland,  IV.  505. 
Union-hall,  IIL  172. 
Upholder's-company,  account  of 

the,  IIL  277. 
Usury,  measures  taken   to  pce^ 

vent  the  practice  ot,  1 .  248. 
Uxbridge,  town  of,  IV.  305. 

V. 
Vaccine  Inoculation,    city  sub^ 
cription  to  the  society  for  th^ 
introduction  of  the,  IV.  5 1 6. 
Vauxhall,  hamlet  of,  IV.  159. 
"  Gardens,  history  and 

description  of,  IV.  I60. 
Veterinary  College,  IV.  295. 
Victuallers  prohibited  from  exer- 
cising any  judicial  ofiice   la 
London,  I.  279. 
Vine,  cultivation  of   thot  IV, 

142.        ' 
Viner,   Sir    Robert,    honourei) 
with  the  company  of  Charles 
II.  on  his  entrance  into  office, 
II.  93. 
Vintner's  company,  account  of 
the.  III.  1 1 . 

— ~- hall,  11.502. 

Viutry  ward,  description  of,  IL 

501. 
Volunteers,  reviews  of  the,  II, 

347-^4&*-350,  IV.  5:^2. 
Vow,  on  the  re-union  of  a  naaa 

and  his  wife,  IV,  1'38. 
Voyages  of  discovery,  Cabot's. 

L  462— Here's,  5|Q. 
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Wale«  Kydy  convicted  of  in- 
.  lultiog'tbe  king*  U.  337. 
Walham  OroeOj  kamkt  of,  IV. 

Walker,  Walter,  beheaded  in 
Cheapside,  1. 382. 

Wallbrook-bouae,  II.  489. 

^  ■■!  ■■  wvd,  description  of« 
II.  483. 

Wallington,  village  of,  IV.  220. 

Walloon  chucch,  II.  424. 

Walls,  building  of  the,  I.  13— 
arc  stjongtheoed  with  a  deep 
ditdi^  88-«-repaired  by  order 
of  the  king,  12&— a  new  one 
built,  15Q^  toll  established 
for  the  repair  of,  295— re- 
paired with  brick,  4l4«-*gene* 
ral  account  of  the,  II.  363. 

Waltham  Abbey,  town  of,  IV. 
330. 

>■         I' ■  Cross,  hamlet  of,  I V . 

.  3ir* 

WaUbamstow,  village  of,  IV. 
332. 

Walworth,  William,  kills  Wat 
Tyler  in  Smithfield,  1. 2/3— 
IS  knighted  in  consequence, 

274. 

•  '  village  of,  IV .  220. 

Wandswotth^villageof,  IV. 221. 

Wanstead,  village  of,  IV.  332. 

Wappiog  recovered  from  the 
Thames,  I.  526— description 
of,  IV.  128. 

»  ■      ■    ■■  Docks,  account  of  the, 

.  UI.  189. 

War,  decia ration. of,  I V .  5 1 7. 

Warbeck,  Perkin,  executed  at 
Tyhum,  I.  458. 

Wara«,  first  division  gf  the  city 

.  into,  I.  24 — the  city  divided 
into  twenty.four,  l63--M>ldest 
general  assessment  of  the,  221 
t— the  proportion  of  each  to- 


wards a  fifteenth,  ZOj^mttmmn 
berof  troops  provided  by  each 
against  the  Spanish  invasion, 
II .  1  p-f-'lmtory  and  nwdber  of, 
375-><^rotation  of  juries  from 
each.  III.  22)«--4iumber  of 
men  supplied  by  each  to  the 
city  militia,  347* 

Wardmote*  court  of,  III,  22i. 

Warwick-lane,  III.  36. 

Watch,  nightly,  regulation  of 
the,  II.  114. 

Water  first  brought  to  London 
by  pipes,  1.  105-— conduit^ 
erected  for  the  reception  of, 
106—344—349—515' — am- 
pie  supply  of,  II.  356. 

«w.  ..^  bailiff,  nature  of  the  of- 
fice of.  III.  218. 

Waterman's  company,  account 
of  the.  III.  277. 

hall,  II.  465. 

Water- works,  Chelsea,  establish** 
mentof  the,  II.  129. 

'm  *■■■'■  —I  at  London  bridee, 
first  erection  of,  II.  1 6— ra  fiflh 
arch  allowed  to  the  proprietors 
of,  208-*-historical  account  of, 
UK  198. 

Watford,  town  of,  IV.  317. 

Wax -chandler's  company,  act 
count  of  the,  III.  279. 

hall,  II.  554. 

Weaver's  company,  antiquity  of 
the,  I.  55 — charter  to,  do— 


disfranchised  by  King  John, 
85 — account  of  the,  III.  279* 
-*-»  foreign,  regulations  re? 
specting.  I.  234. 

hall,  IL  545. 

Spitalfields,    their  tu* 


multuous  proceedings,  II.  202 
—disturbances    between   two 
bodies  of,  209— further  dis- 
turbances among,  227* 
Weigh-house,  thekin^*s^II.46:2| 
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WeiglitSy  standard,  tbe  sberifi 
of  London  ordered  to  piovidey 

1.78. 
Welch cbarity-school,  TV.  294. 

Wdlclose-sqiUTe,  IV.  88. 

West-India  Docb,  acconnt  of 
the,  HI.  189-^sstoryof  the 
company  >  326—rupture  of  the 
coffer  dam,  IV.  5liSr<>Hre8ola- 
ticmsof  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don respecting  the  salaries  of 
the  directors,  528* 

VTestminster,  long  election  for 
members  of  parliament  for,  II. 
285— proceedings  in  the  house 
of  commons  on  it,  286— re- 
formation in  the  police  of ,  3 1 8 
antiquity  and  present  govern* 
ment  of,  III.  3^9 — election 
in  1801,512. 

y  Abbey,  foundation 

of,  1.  18-^is  rebuilt  by  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  38— grant 
for  re-edifying,  1 12 — ihe  new, 
finished,  1 50  — commemota- 
tion  of  Handel  in,  U.  286— 
history  and  description  of,  III. 

375. 

— —  Court-house,  III. 


438. 

! Hall,    built    by 

William  Rufus,  I.  49— com- 
pleted by  Richard  II.  307— 
damaged  by  a  hurricane  dur- 
ing the  sitting  of  the  courts, 
289— history  ^^^  description 
of,  III.  440. 

Lying.in  Hospital, 
history  and  description  of,  IV. 
157. 

School,  account  of. 


ac- 


111.459. 
Wheelwright's    company, 

count  of  the,  III.  279. 
Whitchufch,  or  Little  Stanmore^ 
^^illageof,  IV,306« 


,  If.  378— deKiip« 
tioa  of. TV.  88. 

White    Frian,    history  of  the 
convent  of,  HI.  123. 

WhstdMtll,  history  and  deaciip 
tion  of  tiie  palace  of,  lU.  489. 

Whitlock's  cons|nracy,  1. 325. 

Whittbgton,  munificence  of,  I. 
3 19-*-<iserve8  the  ofBoe  of  mayor 
for  the  third  time,  332. 
■     ■    ■  <x>llege,  II.  504. 

■  palace,  remains  cff 

IL  388. 

Whttton,  hamlet  of,  IV.  307. 

Wickham,  Ea^t  and  West,  vil- 
lages of,  IV.37J. 

Wickliff^s  disturbances  in  oome- 
quenoe  of  his  being  cited  be- 
fore the  bishop's  court,  1. 255. 

Wilkes,  Alderman,  life  of,  iV* 
462. 

Wiiliam  the  Conqueror,  obtains 
the  crown,  I.  41'^-his  two 
charters  to  London,  43-^5'— 
erects  the  Whiie  Tower,  47. 

■  Rufus  oppresses  Lon- 

don*  I.  48— -imposes  hesvy 
taxes  on  his  subjects  to  rebuild 
London  Bridge,  49. 

Prince  of  Orange,  lands 


at  Torbay,  II.  105— is  pro- 
claimed  king,  lOS-^-his  public 
entry  into  London  after  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  Jll«^^ 
death,  112. 

Willsdon,  Tillage  of,  IV.  306. 

Wilmot,  Justice,  prosecuted  fof 
imprisoning  a  fellowship  poi> 
ter,  11.261. 

WimUeton,  village  of,  IV.  222. 

Winchester-house,    remains  of^ 

IL  425. 

Souths 


m 


wark,  remains  of,  UL  J^9« 
Wittenagemote   at  O^ordj  |, 

36.  •        " 
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Women  of  London  present  a  pe- 
dtkm  to  the  House  of  Com- 
monly II.  07, 

Woodford,  village  of,  IV.  334. 

Woodmonger'ft  Company,  ac- 
count of  the,  III.  280. 

Wood-9trcet  compter,  establish- 
mem  of,  I.  552. 

Wooimen,  account  of  the  Com- 
panf  of,  III.  280. 

WooUtaple,  fixed  at  Westmin- 
ster, 1.  234«-*removed  to  Hol- 
born,  265. 

Woolwich,  town,  warren,  and 
dock-yard,  IV.  373— fire  in 
the  warren,  511. 

Worcester,  JohnTiptoft,  Earl 
of,  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 


Workhouse,  London,  II.  41 6. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  life  of, 

IV.  385. 
Wyat,  Sir  Thomas,  insurrection 

under,   I,  ^46— -attempts  to 

getposseitsioo  of  the  city,  548 

—execution  of,  550. 

y. 

Yeomen  of  the  guard,  establish^ 

ment  of  that  body,  I.  451 . 
York-buildings>  HI.  479- 
__^— ^  water-works,IIL 

480. 

place,  111.490. 

stairs,  elegant  gate  at,  III. 

479. 
Youth  of  London,  Caxlon's  ac- 

couDt  of  their  manners,  1. 4  U  • 
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